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PREFACE 


In  drawing  up  a  systematic  course  of  elementary  chemical 
instruction  based  upon  the  periodic  classification  of  the  ele- 
ments, whether  it  be  as  a  course  of  lectures,  or  as  a  text-book, 
a  number  of  serious  difficulties  are  at  once  encountered. 
These  possibly  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  that 
although  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  MendelejefT 
published  this  natural  system  of  classification,  the  method  has 
not  been  generally  adopted  as  the  basis  of  English  elementary 
text-books. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  many  of  these  difficulties, 
while  still  making  the  periodic  system  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  little  book  is  based,  by  dividing  the  book  into 
three  parts.  Part  I.  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  theories  upon  which  the  science  of 
modem  chemistry  is  built  Into  this  portion  of  the  book  I 
have  introduced,  necessarily  in  briefest  outlines,  some  of  the 
more  recent  developments  of  the  science  in  a  physico-chemical 
direction,  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  gain 
some  knowledge,  even  early  in  his  career. 

Part  II.  consists  of  the  study  of  the  four  typical  elements, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and  of  their  more 
important  compounds.  By  dissociating  these  four  elements 
from  their  position  in  the  periodic  system,  and  treating  them 
separately,  the  student  is  early  brought  into  contact  with  many 
of  the  simpler  and  more  familiar  portions  of  the  science.     Such 
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subjects  as  water^  the  atmosphere^  and  combustion^  to  which  it 
is  desirable  that  he  should  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage  in 
his  studies,  are  thus  brought  much  more  forward  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

In  Part  III.  the  elements  are  treated  systematically,  accord- 
ing to  the  periodic  classification.  In  this  manner,  while 
avoiding  a  sharp  separation  of  the  elements  into  the  two  arbi- 
trary classes  of  metals  and  non-metals,  it  has  been  possible  to 
so  far  conform  to  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  that 
all  those  elements  which  are  usually  regarded  as  non-metals 
(with  the  two  exceptions  of  boron  and  silicon)  are  treated  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  book. 

The  science  of  chemistry  has  of  recent  years  developed  and 
become  extended  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  difficulty  of  giving 
a  fairly  balanced  treatment  of  the  subject,  within  the  limits  of 
a  small  text-book,  is  an  ever-increasing  one,  and  it  necessarily 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  judicious  selection  of 
matter.  In  making  such  a  selection,  I  have  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  keep  in  view  the  requirements  of  students 
at  the  present  time,  without,  however,  following  any  examina- 
tion syllabus. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  I  have  omitted  all  detailed 
description  of  the  rare  elements  and  their  compounds,  con- 
fining myself  merely  to  a  short  mention  of  them  in  a  few 
general  remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  various  chapters. 

Although  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint  many  of  these 
rare  substances  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  stand  quite  outside  the  range 
of  all  the  customary  courses  of  chemical  instruction ;  and  so 
far  as  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  student  are  concerned,  the 
space  which  would  be  occupied  by  an  account  of  these 
elements   is  more  advantageously  devoted   to   such    matters 
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as  are  discussed  in  the  Introductory  Outlines.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  text-books,  even 
upon  the  shelves  of  reference  libraries,  and  which  bear  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  much  use,  are  frequently  uncut  in  those 
portions  which  treat  of  these  elements. 

Details  of  metallurgical  processes,  also,  are  out  of  place 
in  a  text-book  of  chemistry,  and  must  be  sought  in  metal- 
lurgical text-books.  Only  such  condensed  outlines,  therefore, 
have  been  given  as  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  chemical 
changes  that  are  involved  in  these  operations. 

The  great  importance  to  the  student,  of  himself  perform- 
ing experiments  illustrating  the  preparation  and  properties  of 
many  of  the  substances  treated  of  in  his  text-book,  cannot 
well  be  over-estimated.  If  he  be  in  attendance  uf)on  a  course 
of  chemical  lectures,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  him  for 
repeating  the  simpler  experiments  he  may  see  performed 
upon  the  lecture  table :  if  he  be  not  attending  lectures,  the 
necessity  for  this  practical  work  on  his  part  is  greater  still. 
Instead  of  burdening  this  text-book  with  specific  directions 
for  carrying  out  such  elementary  experiments,  frequent  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  my  "Chemical  Lecture  Experi- 
ments," where  minute  directions  are  given  for  carrying  out 
a  large  number  of  experiments,  many  of  which  may  be  easily 
performed,  and  with  the  very  simplest  of  apparatus. 

Several  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  borrowed  from  existing 
modem  works,  such  as  Thorpe's  "Dictionary  of  Applied 
Chemistry,"  MendelejefFs  "Principles  of  Chemistry,"  Ost- 
wald's  "Solutions,"  and  others.  Care  has  been  taken,  how- 
ever, to  exclude  all  antiquated  cuts,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings  and  photographs. 

G.  S.  N. 
South  Kbkstngton. 
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TO  THE   NINTH    EDITION 

In  preparing  this  edition  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity,  which  the  necessity  to  reset  the  book  in  type 
has  afforded  me,  of  making  some  more  extensive  changes 
and  additions  than  the  exigencies  of  stereotype  plates  would 
have  allowed,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  matter  well  into  line 
with  the  most  recent  advances  of  the  science.  The  general 
plan  of  the  book  remains  the  same,  the  alterations  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  extensions  and  additions,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  fifty  pages.  Some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  Part  I 
will  be  found  considerably  amplified,  without,  however,  any 
departure  from  the  original  intention  of  making  these  chapters 
introductory  outlines  only.  A  new  section  in  the  text  of  the 
book  has  been  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  five  new 
elements  of  the  argon  group,  and  these  elements  have  been 
included  in  the  periodic  scheme  of  classificatioa  For  many 
of  the  most  recent  facts  relating  to  these  elements  I  am 
indebted  to  Travers'  "  Experimental  Study  of  Gases." 

Descriptions  have  also  been  included  of  a  number  of  recent 
manufacturing  processes  (several  being  illustrated  by  new 
cuts),  which  are  now  being  carried  on  by  the  modern  applica- 
tions of  electricity — such  as  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus, 
graphite,  caustic  soda,  sodium  carbonate,  potassium  chlorate, 
aluminium,  and  others. 
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The  atomic  weights  which  in  previous  editions  were  given 
in  a  separate  column  of  the  table  of  weights,  under  the  head 
of  more  exact  values^  have  now  been  replaced  by  the  so-called 
international  atomic  weights^  which  are  published  annually  in 
the  Berichte,  Not  that  it  is  of  any  moment  to  the  student 
whether  the  atomic  weight  of,  say  nickel,  is  58.6  or  58.7  :  but 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  as  far  as  possible  there  shall  be 
some  uniformity,  so  that  he  shall  not  find  a  different  value 
given  in  every  different  book  he  may  refer  to. 

as.  N. 

July  1902, 


HINTS  TO  STUDENTS 


For  the  help  of  students  who  may  use  this  book  at  the 
commencement  of  their  chemical  studies,  and  especially  for 
those  who  may  not  be  working  under  the  immediate  guidance 
of  a  teacher,  the  following  hints  are  given  : — 

Begin  by  carefully  reading  the  first  four  chapters  (pages 
1-24).  Then  pass  on  to  Part  II.  (page  171),  and  begin 
the  study  of  the  four  typical  elements,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and  their  compounds,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  treated.  Accompany  your  reading  by  per- 
forming as  many  of  the  experiments  referred  to  as  possible, 
in  order  that  you  may  become  practically  familiar  with  the 
substances  you  are  studying. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  the  study  of  these  four 
elements  and  their  compounds,  again  read  Chapters  I.  to  IV., 
and  slowly  and  carefully  continue  reading  Part  I.,  so  that 
by  the  time  Part  III.  is  reached,  you  may  have  fairly  mastered 
at  least  the  first  thirteen  chapters  of  the  Introductory  Out- 
lines. 

The  order  in  which  the  elements  are  treated  in  Part  III. 
is  based  upon  the  periodic  classification,  therefore  read  the 
short  introductory  remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the 
various  chapters,  in  the  light  of  the  table  on  page  117. 

Throughout  the  book  temperatures  are  given  in  degrees 
of  the  Centigrade   thermometer,     i"  Centigrade   equals   1.8" 
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Fahrenheit,  and  as  the  zero  of  the  latter  scale  is  32*  below 
that  of  the  Centigrade,  temperatures  given  in  degrees  of  one 
scale  are  readily  translated  into  degrees  of  the  other,  by 
the  simple  formula — 

(«'C.xi.8)  +  32  =  '*F. 

The  abbreviation  mm.  stands  for  millimetre;  the  y^^^  part 
of  a  metre  (i  metre  =  39.37079  inches;  or  roughly,  25 
mm.  =  I  inch).  The  abbrevation  c.c.  signifies  cubic  centi- 
metre; the  xwv  P^rt  o^  ^  cubic  decimetre,  or  litre  (i 
litre—  1.76077  pints). 

I  gramme  (the  weight  of  i  c.c.  of  dialled  water,  taken  at 
its  point  of  maximum  density)  =  15.43235  English  grains. 
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INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY 

PAET    I 
INTRODUCTORY    OUTLINES 

CHAPTER    I 

CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER 

The  science  of  chemistry  may  be  described  as  the  study  of  a 
certain  class  of  changes  which  matter  is  capable  of  undergoing. 
Matter  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  changes,  some  of  which  are 
regarded  as  physical  and  others  as  chemical.  Thus,  when  a  steel 
knitting-needle  is  rubbed  upon  a  magnet,  the  needle  undergoes  a 
change,  by  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  endowed  with  the  power 
of  attracting  to  itself  iron  filings  or  nails ;  and  when  an  ordinary 
lucifer  match  is  rubbed  upon  a  match-box  the  match  undergoes  a 
change,  resulting  in  the  production  of  flame.  In  the  first  case  the 
change  is  said  to  be  2i physical  one,  while  the  ignition  and  com- 
bustion of  the  match  is  a  chemical  change. 

When  a  fragment  of  ice  is  gently  warmed,  it  is  changed  from  a 
hard,  brittle  solid  to  a  mobile,  transparent  liquid  ;  and  when  white 
of  ^^S  is  gently  heated,  it  changes  from  a  transparent,  colourless 
liquid  to  an  opaque  white  solid.  These  changes,  which  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  of  a  similar  order,  are  in  reality  essentially  different 
in  their  nature  :  the  transformation  of  solid  ice  into  liquid  water 
is  a  physical  change,  the  coagulation  of  albumen  is  a  chemical 
change. 

Again,  when  certain  substances  (such  as  the  materials  which 
constitute  the  so-called  luminous  paint)  are  exposed  to  a  bright 
light,  they  undergo  a  change  whereby  they  become  invested  with 
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the  power  to  emit  a  feeble  light  when  seen  in  the  dark.  A  stick  of 
phosphorus  also  emits  a  very  similar  light  when  seen  in  the  dark. 
The  glowing  of  these  materials  under  these  circumstances  might 
readily  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  same  kind  of  change  in 
both  cases  ;  but  in  reality  the  luminosity  of  the  phosphorus  is  due 
to  a  chemical  change  taking  place  upon  the  surface  of  that  sub- 
stance, while  the  emission  of  light  from  the  luminous  paint  is  a 
purely /Ay«(C/i/ phenomenon. 

The  two  sciences,  chemistry  and  physics,  are  so  closely  related 
and  interdependent  upon  each  other,  that  no  sharp  distinction  or 
line  of  separation  between  them  is  possible.  Every  chemical 
change  that  takes  place  is  attended  by  some  physical  change,  and 
it  often  happens  that  this  accompanying  physical  change  forms 
the  only  indication  of  the  chemical  change  that  has  taken  place. 
In  certain  important  points,  however,  a  chemical  change  is  very 
different  from  one  that  is  purely  physical :  in  the  latter  case  no 
material  alteration  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  substance  takes 
place.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  examples  quoted.  The  steel 
needle  remains  unaltered  in  its  essence,  although  by  magnetisation 
it  has  acquired  a  new  property — a  property  which  it  again  loses, 
and  which  can  be  again  and  again  imparted  to  it.  The  match,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  ignited  has  undergone  a  material  and  per- 
manent change  :  the  combustible  substance  is  now  no  longer 
combustible,  neither  will  it  ever  return  to  its  original  state.  The 
solid  water,  in  being  transformed  to  liquid  water,  has  not  under- 
gone any  vital  change  ;  in  essence  it  is  the  same  substance  merely 
endowed  with  a  new  property  of  liquidity,  a  property  which  it  loses 
again  when  cooled,  and  which  can  be  again  and  again  imparted  to 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coagulated  albumen  has  undergone  a . 
complete  and  lasting  change,  and  never  returns  to  its  original 
condition. 

In  the  same  way,  the  luminous  paint  gradually  ceases  to  emit 
light,  and  returns  to  its  original  state  ;  it  may  be  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  light,  when  it  once  more  acquires  the  property  of 
phosphorescence,  and  this  change  may  be  brought  about  indefi- 
nitely, without  altering  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  substance.  The 
glowing  phosphorus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gradually  changed  into 
a  white  substance,  which  escapes  from  it  as  a  smoke  or  fume  ;  in 
the  act  of  glowing  the  phosphorus  is  undergoing  a  process  of  slow 
burning,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  will  continue  glowing  and  burn- 
ing until  the  whole  of  it  has  disappeared  in  the  fonn  of  smoke. 
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The  Constitation  of  Matter.  Molecules.— M  atter  is  regarded 
by  the  themist  and  physicist  as  being  composed  of  aggregations 
of  minute  particles  ;  every  substance,  whether  it  be  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous,  presents  the  appearance  to  his  mind  of  a  vast  number 
of  extremely  minute  particles.  To  these  particles  the  name  mole- 
cules ("  little  masses  ")  has  been  given.  The  particles  or  molecules 
of  any  particular  substance  are  all  alike :  thus  in  sulphur  the 
molecules  are  all  of  one  kind,  while  in  water  they  are  all  of  another 
kind  ;  the  properties  associated  with  sulphur  are  the  properties  of 
the  individual  sulphur  molecules,  while  those  belonging  to  water 
arc  the  properties  of  the  molecules  of  that  substance.  All  matter, 
therefore,  is  to  be  conceived  as  having  what  may  be  called  a 
grained ^XxMQXMX^,  The  actual  sizes  of  molecules  is  a  matter  which 
has  not  yet  been  determined  with  exactness  ;  they  are  orders  of 
magnitude  which  are  as  difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp  on  account 
of  their  minuteness,  as  many  astronomical  measurements  are  by 
reason  of  their  vastness.  It  is  certain  that  their  size  is  less  than 
half  a  single  wave-length  of  light,*  and  that  therefore  they  are 
beyond  the  visual  limits  of  the  microscope.  Some  general  idea 
of  their  order  of  magnitude  may  be  gathered  from  Lord  Kelvin's 
calculation,  that  if  a  single  drop  of  water  were  magnified  to  the  size 
of  the  earth,  each  molecule  being  proportionately  enlarged,  the 
grained  appearance  which  the  mass  would  present  would  probably 
be  finer  than  that  of  a  heap  of  cricket -balls,  but  coarser  than  a 
heap  of  small  shot. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  strictest  sense  matter  is 
not  homogeneous  :  a  fragment  of  ice  or  a  drop  of  water  consists  of 
an  aggregation  of  a  certain  number  of  molecules,  between  which 
there  exist  certain  interspaces.  When  the  fragment  of  ice  is  heated, 
the  spaces  between  the  molecules  are  enlarged,  and  the  solid  passes 
into  the  liquid  state  ;  and  when  water  is  still  further  heated,  and 
converted  into  water  vapour  or  steam,  the  molecules  are  still  more 
thrust  asunder,  and  the  intermolecular  spaces  are  still  further 
increased. 

The  forces  which  similar  molecules  exert  upon  each  other  are 
regarded  as  physical^  in  contradistinction  to  chemical.  These 
forces  are  either  attractive  in  their  nature,  or  repellent.  When 
the  attractive  forces  are  in  the  ascendency,  the  molecules  are 
drawn  more  or  less  closely  together,  and  the  substance  assumes 

•  The  wave-length  of  the  blue  ray  (G)  =  o.  000431 1  millimetre,  or 
0.0000169  inch. 
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the  solid  state.  If  the  repellent  forces  have  the  upper  hand  the 
material  takes  the  gaseous  condition,  while  the  liquid  state  may 
be  regarded  as  resulting  from  a  certain  balance  of  these  opposite 
forces.  Changes  which  matter  undergoes  by  the  action  of  these 
forces  ^kX^  physical  changes  ;  they  do  not  affect  the  inherent  nature 
and  properties  of  the  substance,  which  properties,  as  already  stated, 
reside  in  the  molecules  themselves. 

In  each  of  the  three  states  of  matter,  viz.,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous, 
the  molecules  are  conceived  as  being  in  a  state  of  motion  ;  they 
are  regarded  as  executing  some  vibratory  movement  within  the 
spaces  that  divide  them.  In  the  solid  state  this  movement  is  the 
most  restricted,  for  the  reason  that  the  intermolecular  spaces  are 
in  this  case  the  smallest.  In  the  gaseous  condition  the  amplitude 
of  vibration  of  the  molecules  is  very  greatly  increased  ;  for  the 
attractive  forces  being  at  a  minimum,  and  the  intermolecular 
spaces  being  greatest,  the  molecules  have  a  further  distance  to 
travel  before  they  strike  one  another. 

Such  changes  in  matter,  which  are  merely  the  result  of  altera- 
tions in  the  motions  of  the  molecules,  are  likewise  purely  physical 
changes. 

Molecules  may  be  defined  as  the  smallest  particles  of  matter 
which  can  exist  in  the  free  state;  or  as  the  smallest  weight  of 
matter  in  which  the  original  properties  of  the  matter  are  retained. 

Atoms.— It  is  the  belief  of  chemists  that  most  molecules  are 
possessed  of  a  structure.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  simple, 
single,  indivisible  masses,  but  themselves  consist  of  aggregations 
of  still  smaller  particles,  which  are  held  together  by  the  opera- 
tions of  some  other  force.  These  particles  of  which  molecules 
are  composed  are  termed  atoms,  and  the  force  which  holds  them 
together  is  called  chemical  affinity,  or  chemical  attraction.  To 
the  mind  of  the  chemist,  such  molecules  are  Httle  systems,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  atoms  which  are  attracted  to  each  other 
by  this  particular  force ;  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  mole- 
cule, the  system  moves  about  as  a  whole.  In  this  respect  it  bears 
some  analogy,  on  an  infinitely  minute  scale,  to  a  solar  system. 
The  atoms  of  a  molecule  are  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  motion  as 
respects  one  another,  possibly  revolving  about  one  another,  while 
the  entire  system,  or  molecule,  at  the  same  time  performs  its  in- 
dependent movements,  just  as  in  a  solar  system  the  various 
members  perform  various  movements  towards  each  other,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  system  travels  upon  its  prescribed 
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orbit.  In  the  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  force  which  regulates 
the  movements  of  the  individual  members  of  the  system  amongst 
themselves  is  the  same  force  that  controls  the  motion  of  the  united 
system,  namely,  gravitation.  What  is  the  precise  relation,  or 
difference,  if  any,  between  the  forces  which  control  the  movements 
of  molecules,  and  those  which  operate  between  the  atoms  of  the 
molecule,  is  not  known  ;  but  as  the  effects  produced  are  different, 
the  latter  force  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  chemical  affinity. 

Any  change  which  matter  undergoes,  in  which  the  integrity  of 
the  molecules  is  not  destroyed,  is  regarded  as  a  physical  change  ; 
while  any  change  which  arises  from  an  alteration  in  the  structure 
of  the  molecule  is  a  chemical  change.  For  example,  the  molecules 
of  water  consist  of  three  separate  atoms,  one  of  oxygen  and  two 
of  hydrogen ;  any  change  which  water  can  be  made  to  undergo, 
in  which  these  three  atoms  still  remain  associated  together  as  the 
molecule,  is  a  physical  change.  The  water  may  be  converted  into 
ice,  or  it  may  be  changed  into  steam  ;  but  these  alterations  still 
leave  the  molecules  intact — the  three  atoms  still  remain  united  as 
an  unbroken  system,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  chemical 
change  has  not  taken  place. 

Suppose  now  the  molecules  of  water  are  heated  to  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  convert  the 
water  into  steam,  by  passing  electric  sparks  through  the  steam. 
It  will  then  be  found  that  a  very  different  kind  of  change  has  come 
over  the  substance.  The  steam,  after  being  so  heated,  no  longer 
condenses  to  water  again  when  cooled ;  it  has  been  changed  into 
a  gas  which  can  be  bubbled  through  water  and  collected  in  an 
inverted  vessel  filled  with  water  standing  in  a  pneumatic  trough, 
and  if  a  flame  be  applied  to  this  gas  a  sharp  explosion  takes  place. 
The  change  in  this  case  is  a  chemical  change,  for  the  integrity 
of  the  molecules  of  water  has  been  destroyed.  The  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  have  become  detached  from  the  oxygen  atom,  and 
the  original  triune  structure  of  the  system  is  destroyed. 

Atoms  are  therefore  defined  as  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  ^ 
which  can  take  part  in  a  chemical  change. 


CHAPTER   II 

ELEMENTS  AND  COMPOUNDS 

There  are  certain  molecules  in  which  all  the  atoms  present  are 
of  the  same  kind,  and  there  are  other  molecules  which  are  com- 
posed of  atoms  which  differ  from  one  another.  Thus,  in  the 
substance  sulphur,  all  the  atoms  composing  the  molecules  are 
alike  ;  while  in  water,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  atoms  in  the  molecule.  Matter,  therefore,  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  as  to  whether  its  molecules  are  composed  of 
similar  or  of  dissimilar  atoms.  Molecules  consisting  of  atoms  of 
the  same  kind  are  termed  elementary  molecules^  and  substances 
whose  molecules  are  so  constituted  are  known  as  elements  ;  moIe> 
cules,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  dissimilar  elements  are 
\y  called  compound  molecules^  and  substances  whose  molecules  are 
thus  composed  are  distinguished  as  compounds. 

Sulphur,  therefore,  is  an  element^  and  water  is  a  compound.  It 
will  be  evident  that  in  the  case  of  elementary  molecules,  whatever 
processes  they  may  be  subjected  to,  only  one  kind  of  matter  can 
be  obtained  from  them  ;  while  in  the  case  of  compounds,  the 
molecules  consisting  of  dissimilar  atoms,  as  many  di^erent  kinds 
of  matter  can  be  obtained  as  there  are  different  atoms  present. 
By  appropriate  means  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  water 
molecules  can  be  separated,  and  two  totally  different  kinds  of 
matter,  namely,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  can  be  obtained  from  this 
compound. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  seventy  substances  known  to 
chemists  which  are  believed  to  be  elements.  In  the  history  of  the 
science  it  has  frequently  happened  that  substances  which  were 
considered  to  be  elements  have  proved,  when  subjected  to  new 
methods  of  investigation,  to  be  in  reality  compound  bodies  :  thus, 
prior  to  the  year  1783,  water  was  thought  to  be  an  elementary 
substance  ;  it  was  indeed  regarded  as  the  very  type  of  an  element, 
until  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  proved  that  it  was  composed  of 
two   entirely  different  kinds   of  matter.     In   the    year   1807  Sir 
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Humphry  Davy  showed  that  the  substances  known  as  potash 
and  soda,  which  were  believed  to  be  elements,  were  in  reality 
compound  bodies,  and  he  succeeded  in  separating  the  constituent 
atoms  in  the  molecules  of  these  substances,  and  in  obtaining  from 
them  two  essentially  different  kinds  of  matter.  It  is  therefore 
quite  possible,  perhaps  even  probable,  that  some  at  least  of  the 
forms  of  matter  which  are  now  held  to  be  elements  may  yet  prove 
to  be  compound  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  list  is  from  time 
to  time  extended  by  the  discovery  of  new  elements.  Thus  during 
the  last  few  years  at  least  five  new  members  have  been  added  to 
the  number. 

The  number  of  compounds  is  practically  infinite. 

The  elements  are  very  unequally  distributed  in  nature,  and  are 
of  very  different  degrees  of  importance  to  mankind.  Some  are 
absolutely  essential  to  life  as  it  is  constituted,  while  others  might 
be  blotted  out  of  creation  without,  so  far  as  is  known,  their  absence 
being  appreciated.  The  following  thirty  elements  include  all  the 
most  important  (for  the  complete  list  see  page  22) ; — 


Aluminium. 

Gold. 

Oxygen. 

Antimony. 

Hydrogen. 

Phosphorus. 

Arsenic. 

Iodine. 

Platinum. 

Bismuth. 

Iron. 

Potassium. 

Bromine. 

Lead. 

Silicon. 

Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Silver. 

Carbon. 

Manganese. 

Sodium. 

Chlorine. 

Mercury. 

Sulphur. 

Copper. 

Nickel. 

Tin. 

Fluorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Zinc. 

On  account  of  certain  properties  common  to  a  large  number  of 
the  elements,  and  more  or  less  absent  in  others,  properties  which 
are  for  the  most  part  physical  in  character,  the  elements  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  metals  and  non-metals.  The 
metals  generally  are  opaque,  and  their  smoothed  surfaces  reflect 
light  to  a  high  degree,  thus  giving  them  the  appearance  known  as 
metallic  lustre.  They  also  conduct  heat  and  electricity.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  are  metals ;  sulphur^  bromine,  oxygen,  phos- 
phorus, are  non-metals.  These  two  classes,  however,  gradually 
merge  into  one  another,  and  certain  elements  are  sometimes 
placed  in  one  division  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  depending 
upon  whether  the  distinction  is  based  more  upon  their  physical 
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or  their  chemical  properties  :  thus,  the  element  arsenic  possesses 
many  of  the  physical  properties  of  a  metal,  but  in  its  chemical 
relations  it  is  more  allied  to  the  non-metals  ;  such  elements  as 
these  are  often  distinguished  by  the  name  tnetalloids.  The  follow- 
ing list  embraces  all  those  elements  which  by  common  consent 
are  regarded  as  non-metals  and  metalloids,  including  the  recently- 
discovered  elements  of  the  argon  group,  which  are  here  printed  in 
italics  : — 


Arsenic. 

Fluorine. 

Phosphorus. 

Helium, 

Boron. 

Hydrogen. 

Selenium. 

Neon. 

Bromine. 

Iodine. 

Silicon. 

Argon, 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Krypton. 

Chlorine. 

Oxygen. 

Tellurium. 

Xenon, 

The  number  of  atoms  which  compose  the  various  elementary 
molecules  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases  :  thus  in  the  elements 
sodium,  potassium,  cadmium,  mercury,  and  zinc,  the  molecules, 
when  the  elements  are  in  a  state  of  vapour,  consist  of  only  one 
atom.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  newly  discovered  elements  in 
the  last  column.  The  molecules  of  all  these  substances  are  single 
particles  of  matter.  The  terms  molecule  and  atofn^  therefore,  as 
applied  to  these  elements,  are  synonymous.  Such  molecules  as 
these  are  called  mono-atomic  molecules.  In  many  cases  elemen- 
tary molecules  consist  of  two  atoms  ;  such  is  the  case  with  the 
elements  hydrogen,  bromine,  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
others.  Elementary  molecules  of  this  twin  or  dual  nature  are 
known  as  di-atomic  molecules.  Only  one  instance  is  known  in 
which  an  elementary  molecule  consists  of  a  trio  of  atoms,  namely, 
the  molecule  of  ozone,  which  is  an  aggregation  of  three  oxygen 
atoms.  This  molecule  is  said  to  be  tri-atomic.  In  two  cases, 
namely,  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  the  molecules  are  composed  of 
a  quartette  of  atoms,  and  these  elements,  therefore,  are  said  to 
form  tetr-atomic  molecules.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  the 
atomic  constitution  of  the  molecule  of  the  elements  is  not  known. 
These  terms,  mono-atomic^  di-atomic,  &c.,  are  applied  exclu- 
sively to  molecules  of  elements,  and  are  not  used  in  reference 
to  compounds,  where  the  molecules  are  composed  of  dissimilar 
atoms. 

Mechanical  Mixtures,— When  molecules  of  different  kinds  of 
matter  are  brought  together,  one  of  two  results  may  follow  :  either 
they  will  merely  mingle  together  without  losing  their  identity,  that 
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is  to  say,  the  atoms  composing  the  individual  molecules  will  still 
remain  associated  together  as  before,  or  the  atoms  in  the  molecules 
of  one  kind  will  attach  themselves  to  certain  atoms  present  in 
/molecules  of  another  kind  to  form  still  different  molecufes  ;  in  other 
/  words,  there  will  be  a  redistribution  of  the  atoms,  whereby  diffe- 
rent systems  or  molecules  are  produced. 

In  the  first  case  the  result  is  said  to  be  a  simple  or  mechani- 
cal mixture,  in  the  second  it  is  the  formation  of  a  chemical 
compound. 

In  a  simple  mixture  the  ingredients  can  be  again  separated  by 
purely  mechanical  methods  ;  and  as  the  properties  of  a  substance 
are  the  properties  of  the  molecules  of  that  substance,  it  follows  that 
if  the  integrity  of  the  molecules  is  not  broken,  the  properties  of  a 
mechanical  mixture  will  be  those  of  the  ingredients.  For  example, 
oxygen  is  a  colourless  gas  without  taste  or  smell ;  hydrogen  also  is 
a  colourless  gas  without  taste  or  smell :  when  these  two  gases  are 
mixed  together,  the  mixture  is  gaseous,  is  colourless,  and  tasteless, 
and,  being  only  a  mixture,  the  molecules  of  one  gas  can  be  readily 
sifted  away  from  the  other. 

Again,  charcoal  is  a  black  solid,  insoluble  in  water  ;  sulphur  is  a 
yellow  solid,  also  insoluble  in  water  ;  nitre  is  a  white  solid,  readily 
dissolved  by  water :  when  these  three  substances  are  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  together,  the  result  is  a  mechanical  mixture, 
which  is  solid,  and  which  is  dark  grey  or  nearly  black  in  colour. 
If  this  mixture  be  placed  in  water,  the  nitre  is  dissolved  away  and 
the  charcoal  and  sulphur  are  left. 

When,  however,  the  integrity  of  the  molecules  is  disturbed, 
when,  by  bringing  together  molecules  of  different  substances,  a 
rearrangement  of  the  atoms  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  new  molecules,  then  it  is  said  that  chemical  action  has  taken 
place. 

Chemical  action,  therefore,  always  results  in  the  formation  of 
new  molecules — new  molecules  which  are  endowed  with  their 
own  special  properties,  differing  often  in  the  most  remarkable  and 
quite  inexplicable  manner  from  those  of  the  original  molecules. 
One  or  two  examples  may  be  quoted  in  order  to  illustrate  this 
extraordinary  modifying  effect  of  chemical  action.  The  two 
colourless  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  when  simply  mixed  to- 
gether, give  rise,  as  already  mentioned,  to  a  colourless,  gaseous 
mixture,  in  which  the  dual  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  the  simi- 
larly constituted  oxygen  molecules  move  about  freely  amongst 
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each  other.  By  suitable  means  chemical  action  may  be  made 
to  take  place  between  these  two  elements,  whereby  a  complete 
rearrangement  of  the  atoms  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  molecules  of  water — molecules  in  which,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  associated  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  The  product  of  the  chemical  action  is  therefore  water, 
while  both  the  forms  of  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
gaseous. 

The  air  we  breathe,  and  which  is  necessary  to  life,  consists  of 
a  simple  mixture  of  two  colourless  gases,  viz.,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
When  chemical  action  takes  place  between  these  substances,  a 
brown-coloured  gas  is  produced  in  which  no  animal  or  vegetable 
life  could  exist  for  many  minutes,  on  account  of  its  suffocating 
nature. 

Common  salt,  which  is  a  white  solid  substance,  and  not  only 
harmless,  but  even  a  necessary  article  of  food,  contains  two  atoms 
in  its  molecules — one  an  atom  of  chlorine,  which  is  a  yellow  gas, 
intensely  suffocating  and  poisonous  ;  and  the  other  an  atom  of 
sodium,  a  soft,  silver-like  metal,  which  takes  fire  in  contact  with 
water. 

Why  it  is  that  a  molecule,  consisting  of  an  atom  of  chlorine  and 
an  atom  of  sodium  held  together  by  chemical  affinity,  should  be 
endowed  with  properties  so  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
contained  elements,  is  altogether  unknown  ;  and  similarly,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  predicate  from  the  properties  of  any  compound 
what  are  the  particular  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus, 
sugar  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing 
a  sweet  taste  ;  but  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  the 
molecules  of  this  substance  were  composed  of  atoms  of  carbon 
{i.e.  charcoal),  a  black,  tasteless,  insoluble  solid ;  hydrogen^  a 
colourless,  tasteless  gas ;  and  oxygen^  another  colourless,  taste- 
less gas. 

Chemical  Affinity. — When  molecules,  consisting  of  two  atoms, 
say  A  B,  come  in  contact  with  molecules  consisting  of  other  two 
atoms,  C  D,  and  a  chemical  change  takes  place  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  new  molecules,  A  C  and  B  D,  the  question  naturally 
arises.  Why  does  the  atom  A  leave  the  atom  B  and  attach  itself  to 
C  ?  In  other  words,  what  determines  the  rearrangement  of  the 
atoms  into  new  molecules  ? 

At  present  no  exact  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 
Chemists  express  the  fact  by  saying  that  the  chemical  affinity 
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existing  between  A  and  C  is  greater  than  that  exerted  by  6  upon 
A.  This  remarkable  selective  power  possessed  by  the  atoms  of 
"  different  elements  lies  at  the  root  of  all  chemical  phenomena,  and 
it  differs  between  the  various  elements  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
For  example,  the  atom  of  chlorine  possesses  a  very  powerful 
chemical  affinity  for  the  atom  of  hydrogen  :  when  hydrogen  mole- 
cules, which  consist  of  two  atoms,  are  mixed  with  chlorine  mole- 
cules, which  are  also  aggregations  of  two  atoms,  at  first  a  simple 
mechanical  mixture  is  obtained,  the  two  different  kinds  of  mole- 
cules move  amongst  each  other  without  undergoing  change.  On 
very  small  provocation,  however,  the  affinity  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
for  the  chlorine  atoms  can  be  caused  to  exert  itself;  by  merely 
momentarily  exposing  the  mixture  to  sunlight  a  complete  redistri- 
bution of  the  atoms  suddenly  takes  place  with  explosive  violence 
and  new  molecules  are  formed,  each  containing  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  chlorine. 

Again,  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  capable  of  associating  itself  in 
chemical  union  with  three  atoms  of  the  element  chlorine,  forming 
a  compound  whose  molecules  therefore  contain  four  atoms.  The 
chemical  affinity  between  the  atoms  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen  is 
so  feeble,  the  system  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  such  unstable 
equilibrium,  that  the  very  slightest  causes  are  sufficient  to  instantly 
separate  the  atoms  in  the  most  violently  explosive  manner,  and 
so  break  up  the  compound  molecule  into  separate  molecules  of 
chlorine  and  nitrogen.  In  this  case  the  affinity  between  one 
chlorine  atom  and  another  chlorine  atom  is  greater  than  that 
between  chlorine  and  nitrogen,  consequently  the  redistribution 
that  results  is  of  the  opposite  order  to  that  of  the  former 
example. 

As  a  rule,  those  elements  which  the  more  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  their  chemical  habits  have  the  least  affinity  for  each  other, 
while  the  greatest  affinity  usually  exists  between  those  which  are 
most  dissimilar. 

Chemieal  Action. — The  actual  process  of  redistribution  of  the 
atoms  that  takes  place  when  molecules  of  different  kinds  of  matter 
1/  are  brought  together  is  called  chemical  action.  In  many  cases 
chemical  action  takes  place  when  the  substances  are  merely 
brought  together,  while  in  others  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the 
bodies  to  the  influence  of  some  external  energy :  thus  chemical 
action  is  brought  about  in  a  great  number  of  instances  by  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  substances.     In  some  cases  the  influence 
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of  light  has  the  effect  of  causing  chemical  action  to  take  place  ; 
for  example,  when  the  gases  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  mingled 
together,  no  chemical  action  takes  place  in  the  dark,  but  on 
exposing  the  mixture  to  light  the  hydrogen  and  chlorii^  combine, 
and  form  the  compound  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  upon  the  effect 
of  light  in  causing  chemical  action  to  take  place  that  the  art 
of  photography  depends. 

Chemical  action  may  sometimes  be  induced  by  the  influence  of 
pressure  ;  thus,  when  the  two  gases,  hydrochloric  acid  and  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  are  subjected  to  increased  pressure  they 
combine  together  to  form  a  crystalline  solid  compound  known  as 
phosphonium  chloride.  In  the  same  way,  by  very  great  mechanical 
pressure,  a  mixture  of  powdered  lead  and  sulphur  can  be  caused 
to  combine  together,  when  they  form  the  compound,  lead  sulphide. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  chemical  actions  that  are  only  able 
to  proceed  in  the  presence  of  small  quantities  (often  extremely 
small)  of  a  third  substance,  which  itself  remains  unchanged  at  the 
/conclusion  of  the  action.  These  cases  are  generally  included 
^  under  the  name  of  catalytic  dictions  :  in  some  of  them  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  third  substance  can  be  traced  (see  Oxygen,  Modes 
of  Formation  ;  also  Chlorine,  Deacon's  Process),  while  in  others 
it  is  not  understood.  Thus  it  is  found  that  a  number  of  chemical 
actions  are  quite  unable  to  take  place  if  the  materials  are  abso- 
lutely dry ;  for  example,  the  element  chlorine  has  a  powerful 
affinity  for  the  metal  sodium,  and  when  these  substances  are 
brought  together  under  ordinary  conditions,  chemical  action  in- 
stantly takes  place,  and  the  compound  known  as  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt)  is  produced.  If,  however,  every  trace  of  moisture 
be  perfectly  removed  from  both  the  sodium  and  the  chlorine,  no 
action  between  these  elements  takes  place  when  they  are  brought 
together,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  in  this  state  of  perfect  dryness 
no  chemical  change  takes  place.  The  admission  into  the  mixture 
of  the  minutest  trace  of  the  vapour  of  water,  however,  at  once 
induces  chemical  action  between  the  chlorine  and  the  sodium,  but 
the  exact  part  that  the  trace  of  moisture  plays  in  producing  this 
effect  is  not  known  with  certainty.    (See  also  foot-note,  page  89.) 

A  few  interesting  cases  are  known  in  which  chemical  action  is 
brought  about  by  the  vibration  caused  by  a  loud  sound  or  note  ; 
for  example,  the  molecules  of  the  gas  acetylene  consist  of  two 
atoms  of  carbon  associated  with  two  of  hydrogen.  When  a  quantity 
of  this  gas  is  exposed  to  the  report  produced  by  the  detonation  of 
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mercury  fulminate,  the  mere  shock  of  the  explosion  causes  a  re- 
distribution of  the  atoms  whereby  solid  carbon  is  deposited  and 
hydrogen  set  free.  We  may  suppose  that  the  particular  vibration 
produced  by  the  detonation  of  the  fulminate  exercises  a  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  motions  of  the  atoms  constituting  the  molecules  of 
acetylene,  and  thereby  causes  them  to  swing  beyond  the  sphere  of 
their  mutual  attractions,  and  thus  the  system  undergoes  disruption 
and  rearrangement. 

All  known  instances  of  chemical  action  can  be  referred  to  one 
of  three  modes,  in  which  the  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  can  take 
place. 

(i.)  By  the  direct  union  of  two  molecules-  to  form  a  more 
complex  molecule.  Thus,  if  CO  and  ClCl  represent  two  mole- 
cules between  which  chemical  action  takes  place  according  to 
this  mode,  they  unite  to  form  a  molecule  containing  the  four 
atoms  COCICI. 

(2.)  By  an  exchange  of  atoms  taking  place  between  different 
molecules.  In  its  simplest  form  this  is  illustrated  in  the  action 
of  one  element  upon  another  to  form  a  compound.  Thus,  if  H  H 
and  ClCl  stand  for  two  elementary  molecules  between  which 
chemical  action  takes  place,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  the  two 
molecules  HCl  HCl.  Such  a  process  as  this,  in  which  a  com- 
y"  pound  substance  is  produced  directly  from  the  elements  which 
compose  it,  is  termed  synthesis. 

The  same  mode  of  chemical  action  may  also  be  exemplified  by 
the  exact  opposite  to  this  process,  namely,  the  resolution  of  a 
compound  into  its  constituent  elements.  Thus,  if  OHH  OHH 
represent  two  molecules  of  the  same  compound,  when  chemical 
action  takes  place  it  will  result  •  in  the  formation  of  the  three 
elementary  molecules  OO,  HH,  and  HH.  Such  a  process  as 
/  this,  in  which  a  compound  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  is  known 
as  analysis, 

(3.)  By  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  contained  in  a  molecule. 
There  are  a  number  of  instances  of  chemical  change,  ia  which  the 
molecules  of  the  substance  do  not  undergo  any  alteration  in  their 
composition — that  is  to  say,  no  atoms  leave  the  molecule,  nor  are 
any  added  to  it  The  molecule  still  consists  of  the  same  atoms 
after  the  change  as  it  did  before,  but  the  chemical  action  has 
caused  them  to  assume  new  relative  positions,  or  different  relative 
motions  with-  respect  to  each  other.  For  example,  the  substances 
known  to  chemists  as  ammonium  cyanate  and  urea  are  two  totally 
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different  and  distinct  kinds  of  matter.  These  molecules,  however, 
each  contain  the  same  atoms  and  in  the  same  number  ;  they  each 
consist  of  aggregations  of  one  atom  of  carbon,  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen,  and  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  When  am- 
monium cyanate  is  gently  warmed,  the  eight  atoms  composing- 
the  molecules  undergo  this  process  of  rearrangement,  and  the 
substance  is  changed  into  urea. 


CHAPTER   III 

CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE 

The  names  which  have  been  given  to  the  various  elementary  forms 
of  matter  are  not  based  upon  any  scientific  system.  The  names  of 
some  have  their  origin  in  mythology.  Others  have  received  names 
which  are  indicative  of  some  characteristic  property,  while  those  of 
several  bear  reference  to  some  special  circumstance  connected  with 
their  discovery.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  modem  times  to  dis- 
tinguish metals  from  non-metals  by  applying  to  the  former  names 
ending  in  the  letters  um,  and  consequently  such  metals  as  are  of 
'more  recent  discovery  all  have  names  with  this  termination.  The 
common  metals,  however,  which  have  been  known  since  earlier 
times,  such  as  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper,  keep  their  old  names. 
The  two  elements  selenium  and  tellurium  were  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  thought  to  be  metals,  and  they  consequently  received 
names  with  the  terminal  um ;  these  substances  strongly  resemble 
metals  in  many  of  their  physical  properties,  but  in  their  chemical 
relations  they  are  so  closely  similar  to  the  non-metal  sulphur,  that 
they  are  by  general  consent  classed  among  the  non-metals  ;  they  are 
examples  of  those  elements  which  are  distinguished  as  metalloids. 
On  this  account  selenium  is  by  some  chemists  termed  seUnion, 

In  naming  chemical  compounds,  the  chemist  endeavours  that 
the  names  enriployed  shall  not  only  serve  to  identify  the  sub- 
stances, but  shall  as  far  as  possible  indicate  their  composition. 
The  simplest  chemical  compounds  are  those  composed  of  only 
two  different  elements  ;  such  are  spoken  of  as  binary  compounds* 
and  their  names  are  made  up  of  the  names  of  the  two  elements 
composing  them,  thus — 

*  This  expression  is  now  sometimes  used  in  a  some\%hat  modified  sense. 
Thus  in  the  language  of  the  ionic  theory  (p.  io6)  the  term  binary  compound  is 
used  to  denote  a  substance  which  dissociates  into  two  ions,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  elements  it  may  contain.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  under 
these  circumstances  a  new  word  was  not  coined  to  denote  the  newer  idea. 

»5 
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The  compound  formed  by  the  chemical  union  of— 

Hydrogen  with  sulphur  is  called  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Sodium        ,,     chlorine      „       sodium  chloride. 
Copper        „     oxygen        ,,       copper  oxide. 
Calcium      ,,     fluorine        ,,       calcium  fluoride. 
Potassium   ,,     iodine  ,,       potassium  iodide. 

It  continually  happens,  however,  that  the  same  two  elements 
combine  together  in  more  than  one  proportion,  giving  rise  to  as 
many  different  compounds,  in  which  case  it  becomes  necessary  to 
so  modify  the  names  that  each  of  the  compounds  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  certain  terminal 
letters  or  of  certain  prefixes;  for  example,  the  element  phos- 
phorus combines  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  forming  two 
different  compounds — in  one  the  molecules  contain  one  atom  of 
phosphorus  united  to  three  atoms  of  chlorine,  in  the  other  the 
molecules  consist  of  one  atom  of  phosphorus  associated  with  five 
of  chlorine.  These  two  compounds  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
following  ways  : — 

I  atom  of  phosphorus  with  3  atoms  of  chlorine  forms  phosphor^Jw j  chloride. 
1        ,,  ,,  ,,         5        ,,  ,,  ,,         phosphonV  chloride. 

or — 

I  atom  of  phosphorus  with  3  atoms  of  chlorine  forms  phosphorus  /n'chloride. 
I        ,,  ,,  ,,         5        ,,         ,,  ,,         phosphorus /^wtochloride. 

The  latter  method  of  distinction  is  the  more  general,  thus — 

I  atom  of  sulphur  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen  forms  sulphur  dioxide. 
I         ,,         ,,         ,,         3        ,,  ,,  ,,  sulphur  trioxide. 

I  atom  of  carbon  with  i  atom  of  oxygen  forms  carbon  monoxide. 
I         ,,        ,,        ,,         2  atoms        ,,  ,,         carbon  dioxide. 

Occasionally  the  prefixes  sub  and  proto  are  employed  to  denote 
these  differences  of  composition,  but  their  use  is  more  limited,  and 
is  becoming  out  of  vogue.  When  more  than  two  compounds  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  same  two  elements,  the  additional 
prefixes  hypo,  under,  and/^r,  over,  are  sometimes  used. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  the  systematic  names  of 
familiar  compounds  give  way  to  the  vulgar  or  common  names  by 
which  they  are  known,  thus — 

(Ammonia      .         .         .  Hydrogen  nitride      "v 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  Hydrogen  chloride     [^Systematic 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen .  Hydrogen  sulphide     |     names. 

Water  ....  Hydrogen  monoxide/ 
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Binary  compounds  that  are  formed  by  the  union  of  elements  with 
oxygen  are  called  the  oxides  of  those  elements.  Certain  of  these 
oxides  are  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  water,  giving 
rise  to  substances  known  as  acids;  such  oxides  are  distinguished 
as  acid-forming  oxides^  or  acidic  oxides.  They  are  also  some- 
times termed  anhydrides.  All  the  non- metallic  elements,  except 
hydrogen  and  the  members  of  the  argon  group,  form  oxides  of  this 
order,  and  the  acids  derived  from  them  are  known  as  the  oxy-acids. 

Certain  other  oxides  also  unite  with  water,  but  give  rise  to  com- 
pounds known  as  hydroxides.  When  such  oxides,  which  are  all 
derived  from  the  metallic  elements,  are  brought  into  contact  with 
acids,  chemical  union  takes  place,  and  a  compound  termed  a  salt 
is  formed.  Such  oxides  are  distinguished  as  salt-forming  or 
Ikisic  oxides.  There  are  also  oxides  which  are  neither  acidic  nor 
basic.  The  names  of  oxy-acids  are  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
particular  oxide  from  which  they  are  formed,  thus — 

Carbon  dioxide  gives  carbonic  acid. 
Silicon  dioxide     „      silicic  acid. 

When  the  same  element  forms  two  acid-forming  oxides,  the 
terminals  ic  and  ous  are  applied  to  the  acids  to  denote  respectively 
the  one  with  the  greater  and  the  less  proportion  of  oxygen,  thus — 

Sulphur  /nbxide  gives  sulphuriV  acid. 
Sulphur  ^/oxide  gives  sulphur^i/j  acid. 
Nitrogen /^///oxide  gives  xixXxic  acid. 
Nitrogen  /nbxide  gives  xixXxous  acid. 

When  more  than  two  such  acids  are  known,  the  additional 
prefixes  hypo  or  fer  are  made  use  of.  Thus  /^rsulphuric  acid 
denotes  an  acid  containing  the  highest  quantity  of  oxygen,  while 
^j^nitrous  acid  stands  for  an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  is 
present  in  nitrous  acid. 

There  is  a  class  of  binary  compounds  formed  by  the  combination 
of  a  large  number  of  the  elements  with  sulphur ;  these  are  known  as 
sulphides.  Certain  of  these  sulphides  are  also  capable  of  forming 
acids  which  are  analogous  in  their  constitution  to  oxy-acids,  but  in 
which  the  oxygen  atoms  are  substituted  by  atoms  of  sulphur. 
These  acids  are  known  as  thio  acids  (sometimes  sulpho  acids), 
and  the  same  system  of  nomenclature  is  adopted  to  distinguish 
these  :  thus  we  have  thlo-arseni^/j  acid,  thio-arsen/Vacid,  denoting 

ft 
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respectively  the  acid  with  the  smaller  and  the  larger  proportion  of 
sulphun  * 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  all  acids  contained  oxygen,  that 
indeed  this  element  was  essential  to  an  acid.  The  name  oxygen 
indicates  this  belief,  the  word  signifying  "the  acid-producer." 
This  view  is  now  seen  to  have  been  incorrect,  for  many  acids  are 
known  in  which  oxygen  is  not  one  of  the  constituents.  Thus  the 
elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  constitute 
the  so-called  Halogen  group  of  elements,  each  combines  with 
hydrogen,  giving  rise  respectively  to  hydrofluoric,  hydrochloric, 
hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids. 

AH  known  acids  contain  hydrogen  as  one  of  their  constituents. 
^'  As  already  stated,  when  chemical  action  takes  place  between  an 
acid  and  a  base  *  a  salt  is  formed.     Oxy-acids  in  this  way  give  rise 
to  oxy-salts,  thio-acids  to  thio-salts,  and  halogen  acids  to  haloid 
salts. 

The  latter  salts  being  binary  compounds,  their  names  are  given 
according  to  the  system  already  explained,  such,  for  example,  as 
calcium  fluoride,  sodium  chloride,  potassium  bromide,  silver  iodide. 

In  the  case  of  the  oxy-salts  and  thio-salts,  the  names  are  made 
up  from  the  names  of  the  acid  and  of  the  metal  contained  in  the 
base,  with  the  addition  of  certain  distinctive  suflixes  :  thus  if  the 
acid  be  one  whose  name  carries  the  terminal  ous^  its  salts  will  be 

*  The  word  hcLse  is  unfortunately  employed  by  different  chemists  in  different 
senses,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  precise  definition  orit  Originally, 
no  doubt,  the  term  was  employed  simply  to  denote  the  idea  of  foundation,  and 
was  applied  to  the  metal  or  the  oxide  of  the  metal  entering  into  the  composition 
of  a  salt ;  which  being  the  more  tangible  constituent  was  thus  regarded  as  the 
more  important  one,  or  the  basis  of  the  salt.  At  the  present  day  the  word 
base  is  used  in  inorganic  chemistry  chiefly  to  denote  that  class  of  compounds 
described  on  page  17  as  hydroxides,  while  the  oxides  from  which  these 
hydroxides  are  derived  are  spoken  of  as  basic  oxides.  Besides  this  class,  it 
includes  ammonia  and  a  few  other  compounds  which  like  ammonia  are  not 
derived  from  metallic  oxides.  The  organic  chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  regards 
ammonia  as  the  true  type  of  a  base ;  and  all  organic  compounds  which  can  be 
regarded  as  "  derivatives  "  of  ammonia  are  called  bases.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
term  is  even  extended  so  as  to  include  similar  "  derivatives  "  of  the  phosphorus, 
arsenic  and  antimony  analogues  of  ammonia,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  expressions 
nitrogen  bases,  phosphorus  bases,  &c. 

Again,  in  the  language  of  the  modern  theory  of  ionic  dissociation,  a  base  is 
defined  as  a  compound  in  which  the  only  negative  ions  are  the  hydroxide  ions 
(page  107).  This  definition  includes  the  class  of  hydroxides  above  mentioned, 
but  does  not  include  ammonia  gas. 
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distinguished  by  the  suffix  He,  while  the  names  of  the  salts  derived 
from  acids  whose  names  end  in  ic  are  terminated  by  the  letters 
ate. 

Nitr^Tj/j  acid  and  potassium  oxide  give  potassium  mtriie. 
Sulphur^Ttfj  acid  ,,  „  „        sulph//r. 

NitnVacid  „  „  „        mirate. 

Sulphur/^  acid  „  „  „        sulph/i/^. 

The  formation  of  a  salt  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a  base  is 
due  to  the  redistribution  of  the  atoms  composing  the  molecules  of 
the  two  compounds,  in  such  a  manner  that  some  or  all  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  acid  molecules  exchange  places  with  certain 
metallic  atoms  from  the  molecules  of  the  base.  Acids  which  con- 
tain only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  so  capable  of  becoming  exchanged 
for  a  metal  are  termed  monobasic  acids  ;  those  with  two,  three,  or 
four  such  hydrogen  atoms  are  distinguished  respectively  as  di-basic, 
tri- basic ^  and  tetra-basic  acids. 

If  the  whole  of  the  displaceable  hydrogen  in  an  acid  becomes 
replaced  by  the  base,  the  salt  formed  is  known  as  a  normal  salt. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  only  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
is  displaced  by  the  base,  the  salt  is  distinguished  as  an  acia 
salt.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  its 
molecule  (associated  with  one  of  sulphur  and  four  of  oxygen)  ;  if 
both  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  exchanged  for  potassium,  the  salt 
obtained  is  normal  potassium  sulphate,  and  when  only  one  is  so 
replaced  the  salt  is  known  as  acid  potassium  sulphate.  By  the 
term  acid  salt,  therefore,  must  be  understood  not  a  substance 
having  the  familiar  properties  of  an  acid,  such  as  a  sour  taste  and 
the  power  to  redden  litmus,  but  a  salt  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  original  acid  are  still  left  in  the  molecule.* 
It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  salts  of  this  class  do  possess  acid 
qualities  and  will  redden  litmus,  but  this  is  due  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  merely  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  acidic 
portion  of  the  molecule  being  derived  from  a  strong  acid.  Many 
substances  belonging  to  the  class  oi  acid  salts  are  perfectly  neutral 
in  their  behaviour  towards  litmus,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
are  strongly  alkaline.  For  example,  acid  potassium  sulphate  is  acid 

•  Some  chemists  prefer  to  regard  the  acids  themselves  as  the  hydrogen  salts ; 
accordingly  they  apply  to  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  sulphurous 
acid.  &c.,  the  names  hydrogen  nitrate,  hydrogen  sulphate,  hydrogen  nitrite, 
hydrogen  sulphite,  &c. ,  respectively. 
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to  test  paper,  cLcid  calcium  carbonate  is  neutral,  while  acidsodtu?n 
carbonate  is  alkaline. 

A  third  class  of  salts  is  formed  by  the  association  of  one  or 

more  molecules  of  normal  salt,  with  one  or  more  additional  mole- 

^J      cules  of  the  base  :  these  are  known  as  basic  salts.     Thus,  carbonic 

acid  and  the  base  lead  hydroxide  form  such  a  salt  known  as  basic 

lead  carbonate. 


CHAPTER   IV 

CHEMICAL    SYMBOLS 

Chemists  are  agreed  in  adopting  certain  symbols  to  denote  the 
atoms  of  the  various  elementary  forms  of  matter.  The  table  on 
page  22  contains  the  names  of  the  elements  at  present  recognised, 
and  in  the  second  column  are  given  the  symbols  which  are  em- 
ployed to  represent  their  atoms.  The  names  of  the  rare  elements 
are  printed  in  italics. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  atomic  symbol  is  the  initial  letter 
of  the  ordinary  name  of  the  element :  thus  Boron,  B  ;  Carbon,^  ; 
Fluorine,  F  ;  Hydrogen,  H  ;  Oxygen,  O  ;  Sulphur,  S. 

When  more  than  one  element  has  the  same  initial,  either  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  name,  or  the  first  and  another  that  is  pro- 
minently heard  in  pronouncing  the  word  are  employed,  as  Bromine, 
Br ;  Cobalt,  Co ;  Chlorine,  CI ;  Platinum,  Pt.  In  some  cases 
letters  taken  from  the  Latin  names  for  the  elements  are  used,  such 
as  Antimony  {Stibium\  Sb  ;  Gold  {Aurum\  Au  ;  Silver  {Argentum)^ 
Ag  ;  Lead  {Plumbum\  Pb  ;  and  Iron  {Ferrum\  Fe. 

These  symbols  are  not  intended  to  be  employed  as  mere  short- 
hand signs,  to  be  substituted  as  abbreviations  for  the  full  names 
of  the  elements,  but  in  every  case  they  denote  one  atom  of  the 
element.  The  symbol  H  stands  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  the 
symbol  O  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  ;  CI  means  one  atom  of 
chlorine,  and  Ag  represents  one  atom  of  silver.  No  other  use  of 
these  symbols  is  legitimate. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (page  8)  that  the  molecules  of 
the  different  elements  are  composed  of  different  numbers  of  atoms ; 
for  example,  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  of  two  atoms,  and 
ordinary  oxygen  also  forms  diatomic  molecules.  These  facts  are 
expressed  in  chemical  notation  by  the  use  of  small  numerals  placed 
immediately  after  the  symbol  of  the  atom,  thus  Hg  denotes  a  mole- 
cule of  hydrogen,  O2  a  molecule  of  oxygen.  The  molecule  of  ozone 
consists  of  an  aggregation  of  three  atoms   of  oxygen,  and   is 
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Atomic  Weights. 
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CA 
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P 
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1^ 
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Al 

27 
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Nd 
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0 

16 
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11 

II 
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Br 
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69 
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Cu 
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Sc 

44 
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Se 

79 
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F 

19 

19 
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Si 

28 
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70 

70 
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72 

72 
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H 

1 
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represented  by  the  symbol  O3,  while  the  tetr-atomic  character  of 
the  phosphorus  molecule  is  expressed  in  the  symbol  P4.  The 
composition  of  compound  molecules  is  expressed  by  placing  the 
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symbols  of  the  atoms  which  compose  such  molecules  in  juxta- 
position :  thus  a  molecule  consisting  of  one  atom  of  sodium  (symbol 
Na)  and  one  atom  of  chlorine  (symbol  CI)  is  represented  by  the 
united  symbols  of  these  two  elements,  NaCl ;  a  compound  con- 
sisting of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  by  the 
symbols  of  these  two  atoms,  CO.  Such  arrangements  of  symbols 
representing  molecules  are  termed  molecular  formula^  or,  simply, 
formtda. 

When  the  molecule  contains  more  than  one  atom  of  any  parti- 
cular element,  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  numerals  placed 
immediately  after  the  symbol  to  be  multiplied  :  thus,  a  molecule  of 
water  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
Xhe./ormula  for  water  is  therefore  HjO.  One  molecule  of  ammonia, 
consisting  of  an  atom  of  nitrogen  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
is  represented  by  the  formula  NHj ;  and  a  molecule  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  an  aggregation  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  one 
atom  of  sulphur,  and  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  has  the  formula 
HjSO^. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  represent  the  presence  in  a  mole- 
cule of  certain  groups  of  atoms,  groups  which  seem  to  hold  together 
and  often  to  function  as  a  single  atom.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  brackets  :  thus  (NH4)2S04  is  the  formula  for  a  molecule 
containing  one  atom  of  sulphur,  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  eight  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  and  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  ;  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
atoms  being  present  as  two  groups,  in  each  of  which  one  nitrogen 
atom  is  associated  with  four  hydrogen  atoms.  Such  groups  of 
atoms  are  termed  compound  radicals. 

When  it  is  required  to  indicate  more  than  one  molecule  of  the 
same  substance,  numerals  are  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
formula  :  thus  ^HjO  signifies  two  molecules  of  water,  and  3NH3 
expresses  three  molecules  of  ammonia. 

By  means  of  these  symbols  and  formulae,  chemists  are  enabled 
to  represent,  in  a  concise  manner,  the  various  chemical  changes 
which  it  is  the  province  of  chemistry  to  examine.  Such  changes 
are  usually  termed  chemical  reactions^  and  they  are  represented 
in  the  form  of  equations  in  which  the  symbols  and  formulae  of 
the  reacting  substances  as  they  are  before  the  change  are  placed 
on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  substances  which  result  from  the 
change  upon  the  right,  thus — 

H2+Cl2=2HCl 
HgCI,-|-2KI  =  HgIj+2KCl. 
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The  sign  +  has  a  different  significance  as  used  on  the  left  side 
of  the  equation  to  that  which  it  bears  upon  the  right  On  the 
left  hand  it  implies  that  chemical  acflion  takes  place  between  the 
substances,  while  on  the  opposite  side  it  has  the  simple  algebraic 
meaning.  Thus,  the  second  of  the  above  equations  is  understood 
to  mean,  that  when  the  compounds,  mercuric  chloride  and  potassium 
iodide,  are  brought  together  in  such  a  way  that  chemical  action 
results,  a  redistribution  of  the  atoms  will  take  place,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  mercury  iodide  and  also  potassium  chloride. 

As  further  illustrations  of  the  use  of  chemical  symbols,  the 
following  three  examples  may  be  given  as  exemplifying  the  three 
modes  of  chemical  action  mentioned  on  page  13  : — 

(i)  NH3  +  HCl  =  NH4CI. 

Ammonia  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gives  ammonium 
chloride. 

(2)  H2SO4  +  NaaCOg  =  Na2S04  +  COj  +  HjO. 

Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  normal  sodium  carbonate,  and  gives 
normal  sodium  sulphate,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water. 

(3)  (CN)0(NH«)  =  (NH,),CO. 

Ammonium  cyanate  is  converted  into  urea. 

In  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  chemical  change  is  under- 
stood, it  is  capable  of  expression  by  such  equations,  and  as  matter 
is  indestructible,  every  atom  present  in  the  interacting  molecules 
upon  the  left  of  the  expression  reappears  on  the  right-hand  side 
in  some  fresh  association  of  atoms.* 

*  See  also  Chemical  Notation,  chapter  vii. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  ATOMIC  THEORY 

The  atomic  view  as  to  the  constitution  of  matter,  briefly  sketched 
out  in  Chapter  I.,  forms  a  part  of  what  is  to-day  known  as  the 
aiofptic  theory. 

When  chemical  changes  were  carefully  studied  from  a  quantita- 
true  standpoint,  four  laws  were  discovered  in  obedience  to  which 
chemical  action  takes  place.  These  laws  are  distinguished  as 
the  laws  of  chemical  combination.  Three  of  these  generalisations 
refer  to  quantitative  relations  as  respects  weight;  while  one  ex- 
presses quantitative  relations  with  regard  to  volume^  and  only 
relates  to  matter  in  the  gaseous  state. 

L  Law  of  Constant  Proportion.— T'ii^  same  compound  always 
canttUns  the  same  elements  combined  together  in  the  same  proportion 
by  weight;  or  e3q>ressed  in  other  words,  The  weights  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  every  compound  bear  an  unalterable  ratio  to 
each  other y  and  to  the  weight  of  the  compound  formed, 

II.  Law  Of  Multiple  Proportions.— ^-*^«  the  same  two 
elements  combine  together  to  form  more  than  one  compound^  the 
different  weights  of  one  of  the  elements  which  unite  with  a  constant 
weight  of  the  other  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  one  another;  or  this  law 
may  be  stated  thus :  When  one  element  unites  with  another  in 
two  or  more  different  proportions  by  weighty  these  proportions  are 
simple  multiples  of  a  common  factor. 

III.  Law  of  Reeiproeal  Proportions,  or  Law  of  Equivalent 
Proportions. — The  weights  of  different  elements  which  combine 
separately  with  one  and  the  same  weight  of  another  element^  are 
either  t?te  same  as,  or  are  simple  multiples  of  the  weights  of  these 
different  elements  which  combine  with  each  other;  or  in  other 
words,  The  relative  proportions  by  weight  in  which  the  elements^ 
Ay  By  Cy  Dy  &*c,y  comblne  with  a  constant  weight  of  another 
elementy  Xy  are  the  same  for  their  combinations  with  any  other 
elenunty  K 

«5 
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IV.  Law  of  Gaseous  Volumes,  or  The  Law  of  Oay-Lussae. 

—  When  chemical  action  takes  place  between  gases^  either  elements 
or  compounds^  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  product  bears  a  simple 
relation  to  the  volumes  of  the  reacting  gases. 

These  four  laws  are  the  fdundations  upon  which  the  whole 
superstructure  of  modem  chemistry  rests. 

(i.)  The  Law  of  Constant  Proportions.— When  two  sub- 
stances are  mingled  together,  and  remain  as  a  mere  mechanical 
mixture,  they  may  obviously  be  present  in  any  proportion,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  when  two  substances  entered  into 
chemical  combination  with  each  other,  they  could  do  so  also  in 
any  proportion,  and  that  the  composition  of  the  resulting  com- 
pound would  vary  from  this  cause.  This  belief  was  finally 
disproved,  and  the  law  of  constant  proportions  definitely  estab- 
lished by  Proust  in  the  year  1806.  The  same  compound,  therefore, 
'  however  made,  and  from  whatever  source  obtained,  is  always 
found  to  contain  the  same  elements  united  together  in  the  same 
proportion  by  weight.  Thus,  common  salt,  or,  to  adopt  its 
systematic  name,  sodium  chloride,  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
two  elements  sodium  and  chlorine,  may  be  made  by  bringing  the 
metal  sodium  into  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  when  the  two 
elements  unite  and  form  this  compound.  It  can  also  be  made 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  metal  sodium,  or  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  sodium  carbonate,  and  by  a  variety 
of  other  chemical  reactions.  When  the  sodium  chloride  obtained 
by  any  or  all  of  these  processes  is  analysed,  it  is  invariably  found 
to  contain  the  elements  chlorine  and  sodium  in  the  proportion  by 
weight  of  I :  a  6479,  or,  expressed  centesimally — 

Sodium      .        .     39.32 
Chlorine    .        •    60.68 


and  when  this  is  compared  with  the  sodium  chloride  as  found  in 
nature,  obtained  either  from  the  salt-mines  of  Cheshire,  or  the 
celebrated  mines  in  Galicia,  or  by  evaporating  sea-water,  it  is 
found  that  the  composition  of  the  compound  in  all  cases  is  exactly 
the  same.  In  the  same  way  the  compound  water,  consisting  of 
the  two  elements  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  whether  it  be  prepared 
synthetically  by  causing  the  two  elements  to  unite  directly,  or 
obtained  from  any  natural  source,  as  rain,  or  spring,  or  river,  is 
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found  to  contain  its  constituent  elements  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  ratio  by  weight  of  i ;  8,  or, 

Hydrogen    .  11. 12 

Oxygen  .    88.88 

100.00 

If  in  the  formation  of  sodium  chloride  by  the  direct  combination 
of  its  constituent  elements,  an  excess  of  either  one  or  other  be 
present  beyond  the  proportions  39.32  per  cent,  of  sodium  and  60.68 
per  cent,  of  chlorine,  that  excess  will  simply  remain  unacted  upon. 
If  eight  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  eight  parts  by  weight 
of  oxygen  be  brought  together  under  conditions  that  will  cause 
chemical  action,  the  eight  parts  of  oxygen  will  unite  with  one  part 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  other  seven  parts  of  hydrogen  merely  remain 
unchanged.  This  feet,  that  elements  are  only  capable  of  uniting 
with  each  other  in  certain  definite  proportions,  marks  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  differences  between  chemical  affinity  and  those 
other  forces,  such  as  gravitation,  that  are  usually  distinguished  as 
physical  forces ;  for  although  there  are  many  instances  known  in 
which  the  extent  to  which  a  chemical  action  may  proceed  (that  is, 
the  particular  proportion  of  the  reacting  bodies  which  will  undergo 
the  permutation  that  results  in  the  formation  of  different  mole- 
cules) is  influenced  by  the  mtiss  of  the  acting  substances,  it  never 
governs  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  combine  in  these 
compounds. 

It  follows  from  the  law  of  constant  composition  that  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  the  products  of  a  chemical  action  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  interacting  bodies ;  and  upon  the  validity  of  this  law 
depend  all  processes  of  quantitative  analyses. 

(2.)  The  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions  was  first  recognised 
by  Dalton,  who  investigated  certain  cases  where  the  same  two 
elements  combine  together  in  different  proportions,  giving  rise  to 
as  many  totally  distinct  compounds.  These  proportions,  however, 
were  always  found  to  be  constant  for  each  compound  so  produced, 
so  that  this  law  formed  no  contradiction  to  the  law  of  constant 
composition.  The  simple  numerical  relation  existing  between  the 
numbers  representing  the  composition  of  such  compounds  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  examples.    The  two*  compounds  of 

*  In  Dalton's  day  these  two  substances  were  the  only  known  compounds  of 
carbon  with  hydrogen. 
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carbon   with  hydrogen,  known  as  marsh  ^as  and  ethylene^  are 
found  to  contain  these  elements  in  the  proportions — 

Marsh  gas  .     .     i  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  with  3  parts  of  carbon. 
Ethylene     .    .     i  ,,  ,,  .,  6  ,, 

The  two  compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen  contain  these  ele- 
ments in  the  proportion — 

Carbon  monoxide  .     1  part  of  carbon  with  1.334  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight. 
Carbon  dioxide      .     z         ,,  ,,  3.667  •»  •>  >> 

The  elements  nitrogen  and  oxygen  form  as  many  as  five  different 
compoimds,  in  which  the  two  elements  are  present  in  the  propor- 
tions— 

Nitrous  oxide  .    .     i  part  of  nitrogen  with  0.571  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight. 
Nitric  oxide.     .    .     i  ,,  ,,  i«i43  •>  *• 

Nitrogen  trioxide  .1  .,  ,,  1*714  f  i>  •> 

Nitrogen  peroxide     i  ,,  ,,  2.286  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Nitrogen  pentoxide    i  ,,  ,,  2.857  .,  >,  .. 

The  relative  proportions  of  carbon  combining  with  a  constant 
weight  of  hydrogen  in  the  two  first  compounds  are  as  i  :  2. 

Those  of  oxygen  uniting  with  a  constant  weight  of  carbon  in  the 
second  example  are  also  as  i  :  2,  while  in  the  nitrogen  series  the 
relative  proportions  of  oxygen  in  combination  with  a  constant 
weight  of  nitrogen  are  as  i  12:3:4:5. 

(3.)  Law  of  Reciprocal  Proportions.— Known  also  as  the  law 
of  proportionality,  or  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions.  When 
the  weights  of  various  elements,  which  were  capable  of  uniting 
separately  with  a  given  mass  of  another  element,  were  compared 
together,  it  was  seen  that  these  weights  bore  a  simple  relation  to 
the  proportions  in  which  these  elements  combined  amongst  them- 
selves. For  example,  the  elements  chlorine  and  hydrogen  each 
separately  combine  with  the  same  weight  of  phosphorus,  the  pro- 
portions being — 

Phosphorus  :  chlorine     =   i  :  3.43 
Phosphorus  :  hydrogen  =   1   :  0.097 

The  elements  chlorine  and  hydrogen  can  combine  together,  and 
they  do  so  in  the  proportion — 

Chlorine  :  hydrogen  =  35.5  :  i 
but  35  : 1  =  3-43  :  0.097 

Therefore  the  proportions  by  weight   in  which  chlorine  and 
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hydrogen  separately  combine  with  phosphorus  is  a  measure  of  the 
proportion  in  which  they  will  unite  together. 

Again,  the  two  elements  carbon  and  sulphur  each  separately 
combine  with  the  same  weight  of  oxygen,  the  proportion  being — 

Oxygen  :  carbon    =  i  :  0.375 
Oxygen  :  sulphur  =  1:1 

But  the  elements  carbon  and  sulphur  themselves  unite  together, 
and  in  the  proportion — 

Carbon  :  sulphur  =  0.1875  •  ' 
but    0.1875  •  '  =  0-375    •  2 

Therefore  the  proportion  by  weight  in  which  carbon  and  sulphur 
separately  unite  with  the  same  mass  of  oxygen  is  a  simple  multiple 
of  that  in  which  these  two  elements  combine  together.  These 
remarkable  numerical  relations  will  be  rendered  still  more  evident 
by  comparing  the  proportions  in  which  the  members  of  a  series  of 
elements  combine  with  a  constant  weight  of  various  other  elements  : 
thus — 

Hydrogen.    Sodium.    Potassiam.    Silver.     Mercury.  Chlorine. 

0.03817      a6479        1.02  3.04       2.816   unite  separately  with  I  part. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  in  which  these  numbers  stand 
to  each  other  is  as — 

I       :      23       :       39     :      107     :      100  :  35.5 

Let  us  now  compare  these  proportions  with  those  in  which  the 
same  elements  unite  with  a  constant  weight  of  the  element 
bromine — 

Hydrogen.     Sodium.    Potassium.     Silver.     Mercury.  Bromine. 

0.0125        0.287s        0.4875       1.34         1.25     unite  with  i  part, 

or  as — 

I      :      23      :        39      :      107         xoo  80 

Each  of  these  five  elements  in  like  manner  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  the  weights  which  are  found  to  unite  with  a  constant 
mass  of  oxygen  are — 

Hydrogen.    Sodium.    Potassium.    Silver.     Mercury.  Oxygen, 

a  125         2.875        4*875         *3-38        12.5     unite  with  I  part, 

again  as — 

z       :       23       :       39      :       107    :     xoo  :  8 
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The  same  relation  will  appear  in  the  case  of  the  combination  of 
these  five  elements  with  a  constant  weight  of  sulphur — 

Hydrogen.     Sodium.    Potassium.     Silver.     Mercury.  Sulphur. 

0.0625        1.4375        3.4375        6.69        6.25     unite  with  i  part. 

or  as — 

I       :         23       :       39       :     107  100  x6 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  proportions  in  which  the  members  of 
such  a  series  combine  with  a  constant  weight  of  one  element  is  the 
same  as  that  in  which  they  unite  with  a  constant  mass  of  another 
element.  One  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  "combines  with  35.5 
parts  of  chlorine,  80  parts  of  bromine,  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  16 
parts  of  sulphur — that  is  to  say,  these  proportions  of  these  four 
elements  satisfy  the  chemical  affinity  of  i  part  of  hydrogen  ;  they 
are  therefore  said  to  be  equivalent.  Twenty-three  parts  of  sodium 
is  likewise  equivalent  to  35.5  parts  of  chlorine,  80  parts  of  bromine, 
8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  by  the  same 
reasoning  it  is  also  equivalent  to  i  part  of  hydrogen,  39  parts  of 
potassium,  107  parts  of  silver,  and  100  parts  of  mercury.  These 
numbers,  therefore,  are  known  as  the  equivalent  weights  of  the 
elements,  or  their  combining  proportions^  and  the  combining  weight 
of  an  element  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  smallest  weight  of 
that  element  which  will  combine  with  i  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 

This  law  of  proportionality,  or  reciprocal  proportion,  was  dis- 
covered by  Richter,  but  it  was  left  for  Dalton  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion between  these  three  generalisations.  Dalton  adopted  and 
adapted  an  ancient  theory  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter  which  was  expounded  by  certain  of  the  early  Greek  philo- 
sophers. The  exponents  of  this  theory  held  that  matter  is  built  up 
of  vast  numbers  of  minute  indivisible  particles,  in  opposition  to  the 
antagonistic  theory  believed  by  others,  namely,  that  matter  was 
absolutely  homogeneous  and  capable  of  infinite  subdivision. 

Dalton  embraced  the  ancient  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  extended  it 
into  the  scientific  theory  which  is  to-day  known  as  Dalton's  atomic 
theory,  and  is  accepted  as  a  fundamental  creed  by  modern  chemists. 

According  to  this  theory,  matter  consists  of  aggregations  of 
minute  particles,  or  atoms,  which  are  indivisible.  Dalton  con- 
ceived that  chemical  combination  takes  place  between  atoms — 
that  is  to  say,  when  chemical  action  takes  place  between  two 
elements,  it  is  due  to  the  union  of  their  atoms  ;  the  atoms,  coming 
into  juxtaposition  with  each  other  under  the  influence  of  chemical 
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affinity,  are  held  together  by  the  operation  of  this  force.  He  further 
assumed  that  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements  possessed  different 
relative  weights,  and  that  the  relations  existing  between  these 
weights  was  the  same  as  that  between  the  weights  in  which  experi- 
ment had  shown  the  elements  to  be  capable  of  combining  together. 
In  other  words,  he  said  that  the  numbers  representing  the  combin- 
ing proportion  of  the  elements  expressed  also  the  relative  weights 
of  the  atoms. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  theory  satisfies  and  explains  the  first 
three  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

(i.)  The  Law  of  Constant  Composition.— It  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  26)  that  the  compound  sodium  chloride,  wheresoever  and 
howsoever  obtained,  contains  the  elements  chlorine  and  sodium 
in  the  proportion — 

Chlorine  :  sodium  =  i  :  a6479. 

These  numbers  have  been  shown  on  p.  29  to  represent  the  com- 
bining proportions — 

Chlorine  :  sodium  =  35.5  :  23. 

Now  the  atomic  theory  states,  that  sodium  chloride  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  atoms  of  chlorine  with  atoms  of  sodium,  and  that  the 
relative  weights  of  these  atoms  is  expressed  by  the  combining 
weights  of  the  elements,  namely,  35.5  and  23.  If  therefore,  sodium 
is  to  combine  with  chlorine,  since  atoms  are  indivisible  masses,  it 
follows  that  the  compound  produced  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of 
each  of  these  two  elements  must  always  have  the  same  composi- 
tion. 

(2.)  -The  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions.— The  ratio  in  which 
oxygen  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  the  compound  water  is 
seen  on  p.  27  to  be  as  8  :  i.  This  number  8,  therefore,  we  will 
for  the  present  argument  regard  as  the  relative  weight  of  the  atom 
of  oxygen.* 

Oxygen  combines  with  carbon  as  already  mentioned,  forming 
two  diflferent  compounds  ;  in  the  first,  the  elements  are  present  in 
the  proportion — 

Carbon  :  oxygen  =  i  :  1.334  =  6:8, 

♦  For  reasons  which  will  be  explained  later,  chemists  now  regard  the  number 
16  as  representing  (in  round  numbers)  the  relative  weight  of  the  atom  of 
oxygen. 
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that  is  to  say,  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  carbon  to  one  atom 
of  oxygen.  According  to  the  theory,  if  the  atom  of  carbon  unites 
with  more  oxygen  than  one  atom,  it  must  at  least  be  with  i*ufo 
atoms.  It  may  be  with  three  or  with  four,  but  as  the  compound 
must  be  formed  by  the  accretion  of  these  indivisible  atoms,  the 
increment  of  oxygen  must  take  place  by  multiples  of  8.  When  the 
second  compound  is  examined  it  is  found  to  contain  its  constituent 
elements  in  the  proportion — 

Carbon  :  oxygen  =i  :  2.667=6  :  16, 

that  is  to  say,  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  carbon  to  two 
atoms  of  oxygen.  This  information  respecting  the  composition  of 
these  two  compounds  is  conveyed  both  in  their  names  and  their 
formulae.  The  first  is  termed  carbon  w^/ioxide,  and  its  formula  is 
expressed  by  the  symbol  CO  ;  while  the  second  is  distinguished  as 
carbon  ^/oxide,  and  has  the  formula  COj. 

The  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  five  compounds  that 
nitrogen  forms  by  union  with  oxygen  will  be  made  evident  by  the 
aid  of  this  theory.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  oxygen  in  these 
compounds  is — 

(i.;  Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  i  :  0.571  =  14  :    8 

(2.)  Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  i  :  1.143  =  '4  *  '^ 

(3.)  Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  i  :  1.7 14  =  14  :  24 

(4.)  Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  i  :  2.268  =  14  :  32 

(5.)  Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  i  :  2.857  =  14  :  40 

And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
the  compounds  takes  place  by  the  regular  addition  of  a  weight  of 
that  element  equal  to  8,  which  at  the  present  stage  of  the  argument 
we  are  regarding  as  representing  the  relative  weight  of  thQ  atom 
of  oxygen. 

(3.)  The  Law  of  Reclproeal  Proportions.— If  the  illustrations 
given  on  p.  28  of  the  operation  of  this  law  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  atomic  theory,  their  explanation  will  be  evident :  thus,  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  hydrogen  and  chlorine  separately 
combine  with  phosphonis  is  0.097  :  3.43,  and  the  ratio  between  these 
numbers  is  as  i  :  35.5,  which  is  the  proportion  in  which  these  two 
elements  are  known  to  unite  together  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. 
These  numbers,  however,  represent  the  relative  weights  of  the 
atoms  of  these  elements,  therefore  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  witli 
one  atom  of  chlorine. 
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Again,  the  relative  weights  of  carbon  and  sulphur  which  sepa- 
rately combine  with  a  constant  weight  of  oxygen  are— carbon,  0.375 ; 
sulphur,  I  ;  and  the  ratio  between  these  numbers  is  as  6  :  16. 

Carbon  and  sulphur,  however,  unite  together  in  the  relative 
proportion— 

Carbon  :  sulphur  =  0.1875  :  1  =6  :  32. 

Therefore  the  compound  they  produce  may  be  supposed  to  consist 
of  one  atom  of  carbon,  having  the  relative  weight  6,  and  two  atoms 
of  sulphur,  each  with  the  relative  weight  16. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ATOMIC     WEIGHTS 

In  the  third  column  of  the  table  on  page  22,  the  numbers  are 
given  which  are  at  the  present  time  generally  accepted  by  chemists 
as  representing  the  approximate  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 
These  numbers  depart,  in  many  instances,  from  those  arrived  at 
by  Dalton's  methods  :  thus,  the  relative  weights  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  which  were  found  to  be  equivalent  to  one 
part  of  hydrogen,  are — carbon  «  6,*  oxygen  =  8,  nitrogen  =  4.66, 
sulphur  =  16  ;  while  the  figures  given  as  the  approximate  atomic 
weights  of  these  elements  in  the  table  are — carbon  =  12,  oxygen 
=  16,  nitrogen  «  14,  sulphur  =  32.  We  must  now  discuss  some 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  these  departures.  In  the  two  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  known  to  Dalton,  namely,  marsh  gas  and 
ethylene,  the  proportions  of  carbon  to  hydrogen  are — 

In  ethylene  .        .        .     Carbon  :  hydrogen  =  6:1. 
In  marsh  gas         .        .     Carbon  :  hydrogen  =  6:2, 

Dalton  therefore  concluded  that  ethylene  was  a  compound  con- 
taining I  atom  of  carbon  united  with  i  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  he  gave  the  formula  CH  ;  and  that  marsh  gas 
consisted  of  i  atom  of  carbon  combined  with  2  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  which  he  accordingly  represented  by  the  formula  CH,. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  to  prove  that  the  weight  of  car-don 
was  constant  in  the  two  compounds,  for  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
same  ratio  between  the  weight  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  will  still 
be  maintained  by  assuming  that  the  hydrogen  is  constant,  and 
that  the  carbon  varies,  thus — 

In  marsh  gas  .         .     Hydrogen  :  carbon  :  :  i  :  3. 
In  ethylene  .     Hydrogen  :  carbon  :  :  i  :  3  x  2. 

♦  These  are  the  numbers  which  Dalton  ought  to  have  obtained  had  his 
methods  of  determination  been  more  exact.  'Ilie  figures  he  actually  found  for 
the  combining  weights  of  these  four  elements  were  respectively,  5,  7,  5,  13. 

34 
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That  is  to  say,  the  ratios  are  not  disturbed  by  the  assumption 
that  in  marsh  gas  we  have  i  atom  of  hydrogen  combined  with  i 
atom  of  carbon,  having  the  relative  combining  weight  of  3,  and  in 
ethylene  i  atom  of  hydrogen  united  with  2  atoms  of  carbon. 

It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  if  we  could  gain  any  exact 
information  as  to  the  actual  number  of  atoms  which  are  present 
in  these  various  molecules,  this  difficulty  would  no  longer  exist. 

For  example,  suppose  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  that  in  the 
molecule  of  marsh  gas  there  were  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  then  as 
the  relative  weights  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  this  compound  are 
as  I  :  3,  the  weight  of  the  carbon  atom  would  obviously  have  to 
be  raised  from  3  to  12  ;  and  if  it  could  be  determined  that  in  the 
ethylene  molecule  there  were  also  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  then 
seeing  that  the  ratio  of  hydrogen  to  carbon  in  this  substance  is 
as  I  :  6,  we  should  conclude  that  it  contained  2  atoms  of  carbon, 
of  the  relative  weight  not  less  than  12,  and  the  compositioi;!  of  the 
two  compounds  would  be  expressed  by  the  formulae,  marsh  gas 
CH4,  ethylene  C2H4. 

Again,  the  relative  weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  water 
are  as  i  :  8.  If  the  molecule  of  water  contains  only  i  atom  of 
hydrogen,  then  we  conclude  that  8  represents  the  relative  weight 
of  the  oxygen  atom,  and  the  formula  for  water  will  be  HO.  But 
suppose  it  to  be  discovered  that  there  are  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
a  molecule  of  this  compound,  then  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order 
to  retain  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  these  constituents  (a 
ratio  ascertained  by  analysis),  to  double  the  number  assigned  to 
the  oxygen  atom  and  to  regard  its  weight  as  16,  as  compared  with 
I  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  formula  for  water  in  this  case  would 
be  H,0. 

The  compound  ammonia  contains  the  elements  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  ratio — 

Hydrogen  :  nitrogen  :  :  i  :  4.66. 

If  the  molecule  of  ammonia  contains  only  i  atom  of  hydrogen, 
then  4-66  represents  the  relative  weight  of  the  nitrogen  atom,  and 
the  formula  will  be  NH  ;  but  if  it  should  be  found  that  there  are 
3  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  this  molecule,  then  again  the  relative 
weight  assigned  to  the  nitrogen  must  be  trebled  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  ratio,  and  it  will  have  to  be  raised  from  4.66  to  14  (in 
round  numbers),  and  the  formula  for  ammonia  will  be  NH3. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  evident,  that  it  is  of  the 
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highest  importance  to  gain  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  atoms  which  are  contained  in  the  molecules  of  matter — 
in  other  words,  to  learn  the  true  atomic  composition  or  structure 
of  molecules  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  problem  has  occupied 
the  minds  of  chemists  from  the  time  that  Dalton  published  his 
atomic  weights,  in  the  year  1808,  down  to  the  present  time.  There 
is  no  single  method  of  general  application,  by  means  of  which 
chemists  are  able  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  ; 
but  they  are  guided  by  a  number  of  independent  considerations, 
some  of  which  are  chemical  in  their  character,  while  others  are  of 
a  physical  nature  ;  and  that  particular  number  which  is  in  accord 
with  the  most  of  these  considerations,  or  with  what  are  judged  to 
be  the  most  important  of  them,  is  accepted  as  the  true  atomic 
weight. 

The  chief  methods  employed  for  determining  atomic  weights 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  four  heads  : — 

1.  Purely  chemical  methods. 

2.  Methods  based  upon  volumetric  relations. 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements. 

4.  Method  based  upon  the  isomorphism  of  compounds. 

I.  As  an  illustration  of  the  chemical  processes  from  which 
atomic  weights  may  be  deduced,  the  following  examples  may  be 
given,  namely,  the  case  of  the  two  elements  oxygen  and  carbon. 

Oxygen  combines,  as  already  stated,  with  hydrogen  in  the 
proportion — 

Hydrogen  :  oxygen  =1:8. 

When  water  is  acted  upon  by  the  element  sodium,  the  compound 
is  decomposed  and  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  and  it  is  found  that  if 
18  grammes  of  water  are  so  acted  on,  i  gramme  of  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  40  grammes  of  a  compound  are  formed,  which 
contains  sodium,  together  with  all  the  oxygen  originally  in  the 
18  grammes  of  water,  and  some  hydrogen.  This  compound,  under 
suitable  conditions,  can  be  acted  upon  by  metallic  zinc,  and  when 
these  40  grammes  are  so  acted  on,  i  gramme  of  hydrogen  is  again 
evolved,  and  72.5  grammes  are  obtained  of  a  compound  containing 
no  hydrogen,  but  sodium  and  zinc  combined  with  all  the  oxygen 
originally  contained  in  the  18  grammes  of  water. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  hydrogen  contained  in 
water  can  be  expelled  in  two  equal  moieties  ;  there  must,  therefore, 
be  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  this  compound.     By  no  known 
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process  can  the  oxygen  be  withdrawn  from  water  in  two  stages : 
thus,  if  18  grammes  of  water  are  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  under  the 
conditions  in  which  chemical  action  can  take  place,  73  grammes  of 
a.  compound  containing  only  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  formed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  thrown  out  of  combination  and  evolved 
a.s  gas.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  water  contains  in  its  mole- 
cule 2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  i  atom  of  oxygen,  and  as  they  are 
combined  in  the  relative  proportion  of  i  :  8,  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen  cannot  be  less  than  16. 

No  compounds  have  been  found  in  which  a  smaller  weight  of 
oxygen,  relative  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  than  is  represented  by 
the  number  16  (approximately),  is  known  to  take  part  in  a  chemical 
change. 

The  compound  marsk  gas  contains  hydrogen  and  carbon  in 
the  proportion  by  weight  of  1:3.  By  acting  on  this  compound 
with  chlorine,  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  hydrogen  from  it  in 
four  separate  portions. 

By  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  16  grammes  of  marsh  gas, 
I  gramme  of  hydrogen  is  removed  in  combination  with  35.5 
grammes  of  chlorine,  and  a  compound  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  chlorine,  in  the  ratio  12  : 3  :  35.5,  is  formed. 

By  the  successive  action  of  chlorine,  three  other  moieties  of 
hydrogen  can  be  thus  withdrawn,  each  being  in  combination  with 
its  equivalent  (35.5  parts)  of  chlorine.  The  second  and  third  com- 
pounds that  are  formed  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine  in 
the  ratios  12  : 2  .-(35.5  x  2)  and  12  :  i  :  (35.5  x  3). 

The  compound  produced  by  the  fourth  action  of  chlorine,  which 
withdraws  the  fourth  portion  of  hydrogen,  contains  only  carbon 
and  chlorine,  in  the  ratio  12  :(35.5  x  4).  From  the  fact  that  the 
hydrogen  contained  in  marsh  gas  can  thus  be  removed  in  four 
separate  portions,  the  molecule  must  contain  four  hydrogen  atoms, 
and  therefore  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  must  be  at  least  12.  No 
compounds  of  carbon  are  known  in  which  a  smaller  weight  of 
carbon,  relative  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  than  is  represented  by 
the  number  12,  takes  part  in  a  chemical  change. 

The  definition  of  atomic  weight,  furnished  by  considerations 
of  a  chemical  nature,  may  be  thus  stated  :  the  atomic  weight  of  an 
element,  is  the  number  which  represents  how  many  times  heavier 
the  smallest  mass  of  that  element  capable  of  taking  part  in  a 
chemical  change  is,  than  the  smallest  weight  of  hydrogen  which 
can  so  function. 
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The  choice  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit  of  atomic  weights  is  a  purely  arbitrsury 
selection  ;  but  since  atomic  weight  values  can  only  be  determined  rtlativefy,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  select  some  one  element  and  to  assign  to  its  atom  some 
particular  number  to  serve  as  a  standard.  As  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  aJl 
elements,  Dalton  originally  adopted  it,  and  arbitrarily  fixed  unity  as  the 
number  which  should  stand  for  its  atomic  weight.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
particular  unit  are  twofold :  in  the  first  place  the  number  of  elements  that  form 
hydrogen  compounds  that  are  suitable  for  atomic  weight  determinations  is  \*ery 
small,  whereas  nearly  all  the  elements  form  convenient  oxygen  compounds,  or 
compounds  with  elements  whose  atomic  weights  with  reference  to  oxygen  arc 
accurately  known,  and  in  actual  practice  such  compounds  are  almost  alwa>'s 
made  use  of  for  such  determinations.  In  the  second  place,  the  exact  ratio  of 
the  weights  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  not  known  with  certainty,  so 
that  in  calculating  atomic  weights  that  are  determined  with  reference  to  oxygen, 
possible  errors  may  arise.  The  ratio  Hydrogen :  Oxygen  is  not  exactly  i :  16. 
Various  values  have  been  obtained  by  different  experimenters,  and  at  the  present 
time  1 :  15.88  is  accepted  as  more  nearly  the  truth. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  exactly  determining  this  ratio, 
chemists  are  now  generally  agreed  in  adopting  as  the  unit  in  all  exact  determi- 
nations of  atomic  weights  a  number  which  is  ^th  the  weight  of  the  atom  of 
oxygen :  that  is  to  say,  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  in  reality  the  standard, 
and  is  fixed  as  16,  and  the  unit,  instead  of  being  the  weight  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  is  ^rh  of  this  number. 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  only  of  importance  in  cases  of  chemical  investiga- 
tion where  a  high  degree  of  exactitude  is  required ;  for  purposes  of  ordinary 
analyses  and  chemical  calculations  the  difference  that  it  makes  is  practically  nil. 
Fixing  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  at  16  merely  raises  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  from  i  to  1.008.  As  the  use  of  small  decimal  fractions  introduces 
unnecessary  complications  which  tend  to  obscure  simple  processes  of  reasoning, 
the  approximate  atomic  weights  given  in  the  third  column  of  page  aa  will  be 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  the  following  Introductory  chapters. 

The  student  will  frequently  meet  with  slight  discrepancies  between  the 
numbers  given  as  the  atomic  weights  of  various  elements  by  different  writers. 
Such  discrepancies  are  often  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  H  =  i  is  used 
as  the  standard,  and  in  others  O  =  16.  For  example,  the  atomic  weight  of 
gold  will  be  195.7  in  the  first  case,  and  197.2  in  the  second ;  while  with  the 
lighter  metal  aluminium  the  numbers  will  be  26.9  as  against  27.1. 

The  discrepancy  may  also  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights  by  different  experimenters  often  vary  very  considerably.  With 
a  view  to  arrive  at  some  uniformity,  a  conference  of  representative  chemists 
was  held  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the  atomic  weights  finally  decided  upon 
by  them  were  published  under  the  title  of  Iniemationl  Atomic  Weights.  A 
revised  list  of  these  weights  is  published  annually  in  the  Berickte,  and  in  the 
fourth  column  of  the  table  on  p.  22  will  be  found  the  latest  values  (1902). 

2.  Determination  of  Atomic  Weights  fl*om  Considerations 
based  upon  Volumetrie  Relations.  The  Law  of  Gaseous 
Volumes.— In  the  year  1805  the  fact  was  discovered  by  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Humboldt,  that  when  i  litre  of  oxygen  combines  with 
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2  litres  of  hydrogen  the  vapour  of  water  (or  steam)  which  was 
f>roduced  occupied  2  litres,  the  volumes  in  all  cases  being  measured 
under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.*  This 
feet  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  simple  relation  existing  between 
the  volumes  of  other  reacting  gases  and  the  volume  of  the  products : 
thus  it  was  found  that — 

I  vol.  of  hydrogen  unites  with  i    vol.  of  chlorine,  and  gives 
2  vols,  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

1  vol.  of  hydrogen  unites  with  i  vol.  of  bromine  vapour,  and 

gives  2  vols,  of  hydrobromic  acid. 

2  vols,  of  hydrogen  unite  with  i   vol.  of  oxygen,  and  give 

2  vols,  of  steam. 
2  vols,  of  carbon  monoxide  unite  with  i  vol.  of  oxygen,  and 
give  2  vols,  of  carbon  dioxide. 

1  voL  of  carbon  monoxide  unites  with  i  vol.  of  chlorine,  and 

gives  I  vol.  of  phosgene  gas. 

In  the  same  way  with  compounds  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  direct  union  of  their  constituent  elements,  it  is  found  that  on 
being  subjected  to  processes  of  decomposition  similar  simple 
volumetric  relations  exist :  thus  by  suitable  methods  of  decom- 
pK>sition — 

2  vols,  of  ammonia  gas  yield  i  vol.  of  nitrogen  and  3  vols,  of 

hydrogen. 
2  vols,  of  nitrous  oxide  yield  2  vols,  of  nitrogen  and  i  vol.  of 

oxygen. 
2  vols,  of  nitric  oxide  yield  i  vol.  of  nitrogen  and  i  vol.  of 

oxygen. 
I  vol.  of  marsh  gas  yields  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  and  some  solid 

carbon,  which  cannot  be  evaporated,  and  therefore  its 

vapour  volume  is  unknown. 
I  voL  of  ethylene  yields  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  and  solid  carbon 

as  in  the  preceding. 

The  observations  of  these  and  similar  facts  gave  rise  to  the  law 
of  Gay-Lussac,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  evidently  a  close 
connection  between  the  simple  volumetric  relations  and  those 
existing  between  the  multiple  proportions  by  weighty  in  which  one 

*  For  the  relations  of  gaseous  volumes  to  temperature  and  pressure  the 
student  is  referred  to  chapter  ix. ,  on  the  general  properties  of  gases. 
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element  unites  with  another.     For  example,  in  the  two  oxides  of 
nitrogen  the  ratios  of  the  two  elements  by  weight  are — 

Nitrous  oxide        .        .     Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  28  : 1 6. 
Nitric  oxide  .        .     Nitrogen  : oxygen  =  28  ;(i6  :  x  2), 

while  the  volumetric  relation  in  which  the  two  constituents  are 
present  is — 

Nitrous  oxide        .        .     Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  2:1. 
Nitric  oxide  .        .     Nitrogen  :  oxygen  ==  2  :  (i  x  2). 

In  other  words,  there  is  twice  as  much  oxygen  by  weight  in  the 
one  compound  as  in  the  other,  and  there  is  twice  as  much  oxyg^en 
by  volume  in  the  one  as  compared  to  the  other.  Moreover,  if  14 
and  16  respectively  represent  the  relative  weights  of  atoms  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  then  the  numbers  representing  the  relative 
volumes  in  which  these  elements  unite  will  also  express  the  number 
of  atoms  of  each  in  the  molecule. 

The  connection  existing  between  the  proportions  in  which 
elements  unite  by  weight,  and  by  volume,  was  first  explained  by 
the  Italian  physicist  and  chemist  Avogadro,  who  in  the  year 
181 1  advanced  the  theory  now  recognised  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  known  as  Avogadro's  hypothesis.  This  theory  may  be 
thus  stated  :  Equal  volumes  of  all  gases  or  vapours^  under  the 
same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  contain  an  equat 
number  of  molecules.  If  this  be  true,  if  there  are  the  same 
number  of  molecules  in  equal  volumes  of  all  gases,  it  must  follow 
that  the  ratio  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  any  two 
gases  will  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  single  molecules  of  the 
particular  gases.  If  a  litre  of  oxygen  be  found  to  weigh  sixteen 
times  as  much  as  a  litre  of  hydrogen  (under  like  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure),  inasmuch  as  there  are  the  same  number 
of  molecules  in  each,  the  oxygen  molecule  must  be  sixteen  times 
heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen  ;  and  therefore  by  the  comparatively 
simple  method  of  weighing  equal  volumes  of  different  gases,  it 
becomes  possible  to  arrive  at  the  relative  weights  of  their  molecules. 

The  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  gases  and  vapours,  in 
terms  of  a  given  unit,  are  known  as  their  densities  or  specific 
gravities.  Sometimes  densities  are  referred  to  air  as  the  unit,  but 
more  often  hydrogen,  as  being  the  lightest  gas,  is  taken  as  the 
standard.  Taking  hydrogen  as  the  unit,  the  density  or  specific 
gravity  of  a  gas  is  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  it,  as  comprjed 
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with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen — or  in  other 
words,  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  that  gas  and 
a  molecule  of  hydrogen.  The  ratio  that  exists  between  the  weight 
of  a  gaseous  molecule  and  half  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen^ 
chemists  term  the  molecular  weight  of  that  gas  ;  hence  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  number  which  represents  the  molecular  weight  of 
a  gas  is  double  that  of  its  density  or  specific  gravity. 

If  I  litre  of  hydrogen  and  i  litre  of  chlorine  be  caused  to  combine, 
2  litres  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed.  As  equal  volumes 
of  all  gases  (under  like  conditions)  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules,  in  the  2  litres  of  hydrochloric  acid  there  must  be  twice 
as  many  molecules  of  that  compound  as  there  were  of  hydrogen 
molecules  in  the  i  litre,  or  of  chlorine  molecules  in  the  other. 
But  each  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  composed  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  (from  other  considerations  one  atom  of  each  element), 
therefore  there  must  have  been  at  least  twice  as  many  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  the  litre  of  that  gas  as  there  were  molecules  ; 
and  by  the  same  reasoning,  twice  as  many  chlorine  atoms  in  the 
litre  of  chlorine  as  there  were  molecules  :  in  other  words,  both 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  molecules  consist  of  two  atoms.  The 
molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  therefore  is  2  ;  that  is,  its  molecule 
is  twice  as  heavy  as  its  atom.  The  atom  of  hydrogen  is  the  unit 
to  which  molecular  weights  are  referred,  while  the  weight  of  the 
molecule  of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  densities  or 
specific  gravities. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  molecular  weight  of  any  gas  or 
vapour,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  its  density — that  is,  to  ascertain 
how  many  times  a  given  volume  of  it  is  heavier  than  the  same 
volume  of  hydrogen,*  and  to  double  the  number  so  obtained.t 

The  following  table  gives  the  densities  or  specific  gravities  of  all 
the  elements  whose  vapour  densities  have  been  determined.  The 
list  includes  all  those  elements  which  are  gases  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  those  that  can  be  vaporised  under  conditions 

*  Certain  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  discussed  under  the  subject  of  Dissocia- 
tion, chap.  X.  p.  88. 

t  The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen,  as  compared  with  air  taken  as  unity, 
is  0.0693,  or  air  is  14.43  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
desired  to  find  the  molecular  weight  of  a  given  gas,  whose  density  as  compared 
with  air  is  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  its  density  (air=x)  by  the 
number  14.43,  which  gives  its  density  as  compared  with  hydrogen,  and  then  to 
double  the  number  so  obtained. 
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which  render  such  determinations  experimentally  possible.  (Hy- 
drogen being  taken  as  unity,  the  other  numbers  are  the  approxi- 
mate values,  which  for  purposes  of  discussion  are  more  suitable 
than  figures  that  run  to  two  or  three  decimal  places.) 


Hydrogen 

Helium 

Neon  . 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Fluorine 

Argon 

Sulphur 

Chlorine 

Krypton 

Xenon 


I 

2 
lO 

14 
16 

19 
20 

35-5 

41 

64.0 


Selenium    . 

79 

Bromine     . 

80 

Iodine 

127 

Sodium 

11.5 

Potassium  . 

19.5 

Zinc    . 

.      32.5 

Cadmium    . 

56 

Mercury     . 

100 

Phosphorus 

62 

Arsenic 

150 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  knowledge  of  the  relative  weights 
of  gaseous  molecules  is  utilised  in  assigning  a  particular  number 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element. 

The  molecular  weight  of  chlorine  is  71.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  molecule  certainly  contains  more  than  i  atom,  ?LTiA probably  2, 
in  which  case  35.5  would  represent  the  relative  weight  of  the 
atom. 

The  compound  hydrochloric  acid  has  the  molecular  weight  36.5. 
It  has  been  already  proved  that  this  compound  contains  i  atom  of 
hydrogen,  therefore  36.5  - 1  =  35.5. 

The  compound  carbon  tetrachloride  gives  a  molecular  weight 
154.  Analysis  shows  that  this  compound  contains  12  parts  of 
carbon  in  154  parts,  therefore  154-12  =  142  =  35.5x4. 

In  these  three  molecules  the  weights  of  chlorine  relative  to  the 
weight  of  I  atom  of  hydrogen  are  142,  35.5,  and  71,  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  which  is  35.5.  This  number,  therefore,  is 
selected  as  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine. 

Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  by  the  action  of  metals  upon 
water,  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  water  could  be  expelled  in  two 
separate  portions,  thus  proving  that  there  must  be  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  that  compound. 

The  molecular  weight  of  water  is  found  to  be  18  ;  deducting  from 
this  the  weight  of  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  we  get  18-2  =  16. 

The  molecular  weight  of  carbon  monoxide  is  28  ;  28  parts  of 
this  compound  contain  12  parts  of  carbon,  therefore  28- 12  =  16. 
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The  molecular  weight  of  carhon  dioxide  is  44  ;  44  parts  of  this 
compound  also  contain  12  parts  of  carbon,  therefore  44—12  =  32. 

When  I  litre  of  oxygen  combines  with  two  litres  of  hydrogen, 
2  litres  of  water  vapour  are  formed  ;  there  are  therefore  twice  the 
number  of  water  molecules  produced  as  there  are  oxygen  mole- 
cules (since  by  Avogadro's  hypothesis  2  litres  contain  twice  as  many 
molecules  as  i  litre).  But  each  water  molecule  contains  certainly 
1  atom  of  oxygen,  therefore  the  origfinal  oxygen  molecules  must 
have  consisted  of  not  less  than  2  atoms.  When  the  density  of 
oxygen  is  determined  it  is  found  to  be  16,  its  molecular  weight 
therefore  is  32. 

In  these  four  various  molecules  the  weights  of  oxygen  relative  to 
the  weight  of  i  atom  of  hydrogen  are  16,  16,  32,  32,  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  which  is  16.  This  number,  therefore,  is  selected 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen. 

Again,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  in  the  compound  ammonia, 
the  hydrogen  can  be  removed  in  three  separate  moieties,  proving 
that  there  must  be  three  atoms  of  that  element  in  the  molecule. 
The  molecular  weight  of  ammonia  is  found  to  be  17,  therefore 
17  — 3  =  14,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen. 

The  molecular  weight  of  nitrous  oxide  is  44  ;  44  parts  of  this 
compound  are  found  to  contain  16  parts  of  oxygen  and  28  parts  of 
nitrogen. 

The  molecular  weight  of  nitric  oxide  is  30 ;  30  parts  of  this 
compound  contain  16  parts  of  oxygen  and  14  parts  of  nitrogen. 

The  molecular  weight  of  nitrogen  is  found  to  be  28. 

In  these  four  different  molecules  the  weights  of  nitrogen  relative 
to  the  weight  of  i  atom  of  hydrogen  are  14,  28,  14,  28,  the 
greatest  common  divisor  of  which  is  14.  The  atomic  weight  of 
nitrogen,  therefore,  is  reg^arded  as  14. 

These  three  examples,  namely,  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
are  instances  of  elements  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  but  the  same  methods  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
volatile elements,  such  as  carbon,  provided  they  furnish  a  number 
of  compounds  that  are  readily  volatile. 

On  comparing  the  numbers  in  the  foregoing  table  (p.  42), 
representing  the  densities  of  various  elements,  with  the  atomic 
weights  of  those  elements  as  given  on  p.  22,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  several  cases  the  numbers  given  are  approximately 
the  same.  This  agreement  is  merely  because  the  molecules 
of  these  elements  consist    of   two    atoms.     The    molecules   of 
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helium,  neon,  argon,  krypton,  xenon,  sodium,  potassium,  zinc, 
cadmium,  and  mercury  consist  of  only  one  atom  ;  their  atomic 
weights,  therefore,  will  be  the  same  as  their  molecular  weights,  that 
is,  twice  their  densities.  The  elements  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  on 
the  other  hand,  contain  in  their  molecules  four  atoms — that  is  to 
say,  the  number  which  represents  the  smallest  weight  of  phosphorus 
and  of  arsenic,  capable  of  taking  part  in  a  chemical  change,  is  only 
half  the  density,  and  therefore  a  fourth  of  the  molecular  weight. 

The  definition  of  atomic  weight  that  is  furnished  by  the  con- 
sideration of  volumetric  relations  may  be  thus  stated.  The  aiofm'c 
weight  is  the  smallest  weight  of  an  element  that  is  ever  found  in  a 
volume  of  any  gas  or  vapour  equal  to  the  volume  occupied  by  one 
molecule  of  hydrogen  at  the  satne  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  volume  occupied  by  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  is  regarded 
as  the  standard  molecular  volume,  while  that  occupied  by  an  atom 
of  hydrogen — or,  in  other  words,  the  atomic  volume  of  hydrogen — is 
called  the  unit  volume.  The  standard  molecular  volume,  therefore, 
is  said  to  be  two  unit  volumes;  and  as,  from  Avogadro's  law,  all 
gaseous  molecules  have  the  same  volume,  it  follows  that  the  mole- 
cules of  all  gases  and  vapours  occupy  two  unit  volumes.  Atomic 
weight  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  smallest  weight  of  an 
element  ever  found  in  two  unit  volumes  of  any  gas  or  vapour. 

The  molecular  volume  of  a  gas  is  its  molecular  weight  divided 
by  its  relative  density,  a  ratio  which  in  all  cases  will  obviously 
equal  2,  that  is,  two  unit  volumes. 

The  atomic  volume  of  an  element  in  the  state  of  vapour  is  its 

atomic  weight  divided  by  its  relative  density.     In  the  case  of  such 

elements  as  chlorine,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  &c.,  whose  molecules  arc 

diatomic,  the  quotient  will  be  i — that  is  to  say,  the  atomic  volume 

of  these  elements  is  equal  to  i  unit  volume.     In  the  case  of  mer- 

,                      .         atomic  weight  =  200 
cury  vapour,  however,  we  have -r — ; — 3 =2. 

The  atomic  volume  of  mercury  vapour,  therefore,  is  equal  to  2 

unit  volumes,  and  is  identical  with  its  molecular  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  element  phosphorus  the  atomic 

,  .     atomic  weight  =  31  ,    ..    .  .        . 

volume   IS     -    j — rr---7 —     =-5,  or  one-half  the  unit  volume, 
density =62  •''  * 

and  therefore  one-fourth  the  molecular  volume  ;  consequently,  four 
atoms  exist  in  this  molecule. 

The  method  of  determining  atomic  weights  based  upon  volu- 
metric relations,  when  taken  by  itself,  is  not  an  absolutely  certain 
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criterion,  for  although  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  smallest  mass  that  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  molecules  of  any  of  its  known  compounds,  it  might  be  less  than 
this,  as  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  new  compound  being 
discovered,  in  which  the  relative  weight  of  an  element  is  such  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  halve  the  previously  accepted  atomic  weight. 
3.  Determination  of  Atomic  Weight  f^om  the  Specific 
Heat  of  Elements  in  the  Solid  State.— When  equal  weights  of 
different  substances  are  heated  through  the  same  range  of  tempera- 
ture, it  is  found  that  they  absorb  very  different  quantities  of  heat, 
and  on  again  cooling  to  the  original  temperature,  they  consequently 
give  out  different  amounts  of  heat.  Thus,  if  i  kilogramme  of  water, 
and  I  kilogramme  of  mercury  be  each  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
100%  and  then  each  be  poured  into  a  separate  kilogramme  of  water 
at  o"",  in  the  first  case  the  resultant  mixture  will  have  a  temperature 
of  50**,  while  in  the  second  it  will  only  teach  the  temperature  of  3.2"; 
that  is  to  say,  while  the  water  in  cooling  through  50"  has  raised  the 
temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  o"  to  50°,  the  amount 
of  beat  in  i  kilogramme  of  mercury  at  100°  has  only  raised  the 
temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  0°  to  3.2**,  and  in  so 
doing  has  itself  become  lowered  in  temperature  100  -  3.2  =  96.8**.  The 
amount  of  heat  contained,  therefore,  in  equal  weights  of  water  and  of 
mercury  at  the  same  temperature,  as  shown  by  these  figures,  is  as — 

S?-  3:1=1. JW. 
50  •  96.8     *  •  ^ ' 

therefore  it  requires  30  times  as  much  heat  to  raise  a  given  weight 
of  water  through  a  given  number  of  degrees  as  to  raise  an  equal 
weight  of  mercury  through  the  same  interval  of  temperature,  or 
the  thermal  capacity  of  mercury  is  ^th  that  of  water. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  its  thermal 
capacity  to  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water ;  or,  the  ratio  between 
the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  unit  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance from  o*  to  1°,  and  that  required  to  raise  the  same  weight 
of  water  from  o**  to  i" ;  thus,  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  Jjj,  or 
0.033.  Water  is  chosen  as  the  standard  of  comparison  because  it 
possesses  the  highest  thermal  capacity  of  all  known  substances  ; 
the  numbers,  therefore,  which  express  the  specific  heats  of  other 
substances  are  all  less  than  unity. 

Dulong  and  Petit  were  the  first  to  draw  attention  (18 19)  to  a 
remarkable  relation  which  exists  between  the  specific  heats  and 
the  atomic  weights  of  various  solid  elements,  whose  specific  heats 
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they  themselves  had  determined.  They  found  that  the  specific 
heats  of  the  solid  elements  were  inversely  as  their  atomic  weights ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  capacity  for  heat  of  masses  of  the  elements  pro- 
portional to  their  atomic  weight  was  equal.  This  law,  known  as 
the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  may  be  thus  stated :  The  therTnal 
capacities  of  atoms  of  all  elements  in  the  solid  state  are  equoL 

The  thermal  capacity  of  an  atom  is  termed  its  atomic  heat; 
hence  the  law  may  be  more  briefly  stated,  all  elements  in  the 
solid  state  have  the  same  atomic  heat.  This  important  constant 
is  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight  into  the  specific  heat  From 
the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  expressing 
the  atomic  heat  is  not  perfectly  constant :  the  departures  from  the 
mean  6.4  are,  as  a  rule,  only  slight,  and  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  determinations  are  not  always  made  upon  the 
elements  under  conditions  that  are  strictly  comparable.  At  the 
end  of  the  table,  however,  there  are  certain  elements  which  appear 
to  present  marked  exceptions  to  the  law. 

Element. 

Lithium    . 

Sodium 

Potassium 

Manganese 

Iron.         .  .     0.112 

Silver 

Gold 

Mercury  (solid) 

Lead 

{Beryllium 
Boron  (cryst.)  . 
Carbon  (diamond) 
Silicon  (cryst.)- 

It  will  be  seen  that,  relatively  speaking,  the  four  elements 
which  show  a  considerable  departure  from  the  law  of  Dulong  are 
elements  with  low  atomic  weights.  Low  atomic  weight,  however, 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  such  deviation,  as  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  lithium  and  sodium. 

When  the  different  allotropes  of  carbon  are  experimented  upon, 
it  is  found  that  the  departure  is  not  the  same  for  each  modification 
of  the  element,  thus — 


Specific 
Heat. 

Atomic 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Heat. 

0.94 

X 

7 

=    6.6 

0.29 

X 

23 

=    6.7 

0.166 

X 

39 

=    6.5 

0.122 

X 

55 

=    6.7 

O.II2 

X 

56 

=    6.3 

0.057 

X 

108 

=  6.1 

0.032 

X 

196 

=  6.2 

0.032 

X 

200 

=  6.4 

0.031 

X 

206.4 

=  6.5 

0.41 

X 

9.1 

=  3-7 

0.25 

X 

II 

=  2.75 

0.147 

X 

12 

=    r.76 

0.177 

X 

28 

=  4.95 

Specific 
Heat. 

Atomic      Atomic 
Weight.       Heat. 

0.147 

X     12    =    1.76 

0.200 

X     12    B=    2.40 

0.241 

X     12    =    2.90 
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Element. 

Diamond   . 
Graphite 
Charcoal    . 

It  has  been  observed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  specific  heat  of 
an  element  is  slightly  higher  at  higher  temperatures  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  four  elements  showing  abnormal  atomic  heats,  this 
increase  rises  rapidly  with  increased  temperature,  until  a  certain 
point  is  reached,  when  it  remains  practically  constant,  and  repre- 
sents an  atomic  heat  which  closely  approximates  to  the  normal 
value  ;  thus  in  the  case  of  diamond,  the  specific  heat  at  increasing 
temperatures  is — 


Specific        Atomic      Atomic 
Heat         Weight       Heat. 

Diamond  at  la;"  . 

.    aii28   X    12  =   1.35 

45°     . 

.      0.1470    X    12    =    1.76 

206-      . 

.      0.2733    X     12    =    3.28 

607-     . 

.    a44o8   X    12  ==   5.30 

8o6°     . 

.    0.4489   X    12  =  5.4 

985°     • 

0.4589  X   12  =   5.5 

The  same  result  is  seen  in  the  case  of  graphite,  and  it  is  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  while  at  low  temperatures  there  exists  a  wide 
difiference  between  the  specific  heats  of  these  two  modifications  of 
carbon,  this  difference  vanishes  at  a  temperature  of  about  600°. 


Graphite  at  10.8°    . 

61.3^  .  . 
642°  .  . 
978-       .        . 

Both  the  elements  boron  and  silicon  are  found  to  follow  the 
same  rule,  and  at  moderate  temperatures  their  atomic  heats  nearly 
approximate  the  normal  constant. 

The  case  of  the  somewhat  rare  element  beryllium  is  of  special 
interest  from  another  point  of  view,  which  will  be  referred  to  when 
treating  of  the  natural  classification  of  the  elements  :  from  the 
following  numbers*  it  will  be  seen  that  its  atomic  heat  very 
rapidly  rises  with  moderate  increase  of  temperature. 
*  Humpidge. 


Specific 
Heat 

Atomic     Atomic 

Weight      Heat 

0.1604 

X     12    =     1.93 

0.1990 

X     12    =    2.39 

0.4454 

X     12    =    5.35 

0.4670 

X     12    =    5.50 

specific 
Heat. 

Atomic 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Heat. 

0,4702 

X   9.1   = 

4.28 

0.5420 

X   9.1   = 

4.93 

0.6172 

X   9.1   = 

5.61 

06206 

X   9.1   = 

5.65 
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Beryllium  at  100°  . 
„  200^  . 

„  400'  . 

500'  .        . 

The  relation  between  atomic  weight  and  specific  heat,  established 
by  Dulong  and  Petit,  is  of  service  in  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights,  not  as  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  exact  value  with  any 
degree  of  refinement,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  deciding  between 
two  numbers  which  are  multiples  of  a  common  factor. 

If  specific  heat  x  atomic  weight  =  atomic  heat,  it  will  be  obvious 
that,  if  we  experimentally  determine  the  specific  heat,  and  divide 
that  value  into  the  constant  atomic  heat,  6.4,  we  obtain  the 
approximate  atomic  weight 

The  two  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method. 
The  element  indium  combines  with  chlorine  in  the  proportion — 

Indium  :  chlorine  =  37.8  ;  35.5. 

If  InCl  is  the  formula,  then  37.8  is  the  atomic  weight  of  indium  ; 
but  from  the  chemical  similarity  between  indium  and  zinc  (whose 
chloride  has  the  formula  ZnClg),  it  was  believed  that  the  formula 
for  indium  chloride  was  InCl,,  in  which  case,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  ratio  between  the  two  elements,  the  atomic  weight  would  have 
to  be  37.8  X  2  =  75.6. 

When  the  specific  heat  of  indium  was  determined,*  it  was  found 
to  be  0.057. 

^7  =  ^'2-28 
0057 

Therefore  the  atomic  weight  must  be  raised  by  one-half,  from 
75.6  to  1 13.4,  and  the  formula  for  the  chloride  will  be  InCl,. 
The  element  thallium  combines  with  chlorine  in  the  proportion — 

Thallium  :  chlorine  =  203.6  :  35.5. 

In  some  of  its  compounds  thallium  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance 
to  potassium,  the  chloride  of  which  has  the  formula  KCl.  If  the 
formula  for  the  thallium  chloride  is  TlCl,  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
metal  must  be  203.6. 

In  many  respects  thallium  exhibits  a  striking  analogy  with  lead, 
*  Bunsen,  1870. 
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the  chloride  of  which  has  the  formula,  PbClj.  If  thallium  chloride 
has  a  corresponding  formula,  TlClg,  then  the  atomic  weight  of 
thallium  must  be  raised  to  407.2. 

When  the  specific  heat  of  thallium  was  ascertained,*  it  was  found 
to  be  0.0335. 

6.4 

This  result  shows  that  the  number  203.6  and  not  407.2  is  the 
atomic  weight  of  thallium,  and  that  the  chloride  has  the  formula 
TlCl. 

Moleeulap  Heat  of  Compounds.— The  capacity  for  heat  of  an 
atom  undergoes  no  alteration  when  the  atom  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  different  atoms — in  other  words,  the  atomic  heat  of  an 
element  is  the  same  in  its  compounds.  The  molecular  heat  of  a 
compound  (that  is,  the  product  of  the  molecular  weight  into  the 
specific  heat)  will  therefore  be  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  its 
constituent  elements.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  calculate  what  will 
be  the  atomic  heat  of  an  element  which  does  not  exist  as  a  solid 
under  ordinary  conditions ;  and  therefore  the  atomic  weight  of 
such  an  element,  as  deduced  from  other  considerations,  is  capable 
of  verification,  by  determinations  of  the  molecular  heat  of  various 
of  its  compounds  :  thus — 

The  specific  heat  of  silver  chloride,  AgCl,  is  0.089  • — 

Specific  Molecular  Molecular 

Heat.  Weight.  Heat. 

0.089     X     143.5     =     12.77. 

The  atomic  heat  of  silver  =  6.1,  therefore,  as  deduced  from  this 
compound,  the  atomic  heat  of  chlorine  is  12.77  —  6.1  =  6.6. 

Again,  the  specific  heat  of  stannous  chloride,  SnClg,  is  0.1016: — 


Specific 
Heat. 

Molecular 

Molecular 

Weight. 

Heat. 

aioi6 

X     189     « 

19.2. 

The  atomic  heat  of  tin  is  6.6,  therefore  the  atomic  heat  of  two 
atoms  of  chlorine,  as  deduced  from  this  compound,  is  19.2-6.6  = 
12.6,  giving  6.3  as  the  atomic  heat  of  chlorine. 

The  differences  that  appear  in  the  value,  as  deduced  from 

various  compounds,  are    lessened,   because    the    errors    of  the 

method  are  more  equally  distributed,  if  we  divide  the  molecular 

heat  by  the  number  of  atoms   in  the  molecule.    Thus,  in  the 

♦  Regnault. 
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element  unites  with  another.     For  example,  in  the  two  oxides  of 
nitrogen  the  ratios  of  the  two  elements  by  weight  are — 

Nitrous  oxide        .        .     Nitrogen  ;  oxygen  =  28  :  16. 

Nitric  oxide  .         .     Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  28  :( 16  :  x  2), 

while  the  volumetric  relation  in  which  the  two  constituents  are 
present  is — 

Nitrous  oxide        .        .     Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  2  :  i. 
Nitric  oxide  ,        .     Nitrogen  : oxygen  =  2  :(i  x  2). 

In  other  words,  there  is  twice  as  much  oxygen  by  weight  in  the 
one  compound  as  in  the  other,  and  there  is  twice  as  much  oxygen 
by  volume  in  the  one  as  compared  to  the  other.  Moreover,  if  14 
and  16  respectively  represent  the  relative  weights  of  atoms  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  then  the  numbers  representing  the  relative 
volumes  in  which  these  elements  unite  will  also  express  the  number 
of  atoms  of  each  in  the  molecule. 

The  connection  existing  between  the  proportions  in  which 
elements  unite  by  weight,  and  by  volume,  was  first  explained  by 
the  Italian  physicist  and  chemist  Avogadro,  who  in  the  year 
181 1  advanced  the  theory  now  recognised  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  known  as  Avogadro's  hypothesis.  This  theory  may  be 
thus  stated  :  Equal  volumes  of  all  gases  or  vapours^  under  the 
same  corulitions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  contain  an  equal 
number  of  molecules.  If  this  be  true,  if  there  are  the  same 
number  of  molecules  in  equal  volumes  of  all  gases,  it  must  follow 
that  the  ratio  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  any  two 
gases  will  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  single  molecules  of  the 
particular  gases.  If  a  litre  of  oxygen  be  found  to  weigh  sixteen 
times  as  much  as  a  litre  of  hydrogen  (under  like  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure),  inasmuch  as  there  are  the  same  number 
of  molecules  in  each,  the  oxygen  molecule  must  be  sixteen  times 
heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen  ;  and  therefore  by  the  comparatively- 
simple  method  of  weighing  equal  volumes  of  different  gases,  it 
becomes  possible  to  arrive  at  the  relative  weights  of  their  molecules. 

The  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  gases  and  vapours,  in 
terms  of  a  given  unit,  are  known  as  their  densities  or  specific 
gravities.  Sometimes  densities  are  referred  to  air  as  the  unit,  but 
more  often  hydrogen,  as  being  the  lightest  gas,  is  taken  as  the 
standard.  Taking  hydrogen  as  the  unit,  the  density  or  specific 
gravity  of  a  gas  is  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  it,  as  comprred 
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with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen — or  in  other 
words,  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  that  gas  and 
a  molecule  of  hydrogen.  The  ratio  that  exists  between  the  weight 
of  a  gaseous  molecule  and  half  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen^ 
chemists  term  the  molecular  weight  of  that  gas  ;  hence  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  number  which  represents  the  molecular  weight  of 
a  gas  is  double  that  of  its  density  or  specific  gravity. 

If  I  litre  of  hydrogen  and  i  litre  of  chlorine  be  caused  to  combine, 
2  litres  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed.  As  equal  volumes 
of  all  gases  (under  like  conditions)  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules,  in  the  2  litres  of  hydrochloric  acid  there  must  be  twice 
as  many  molecules  of  that  compound  as  there  were  of  hydrogen 
molecules  in  the  i  litre,  or  of  chlorine  molecules  in  the  other. 
But  each  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  composed  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  (from  other  considerations  one  atom  of  each  element), 
therefore  there  must  have  been  at  least  twice  as  many  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  the  litre  of  that  gas  as  there  were  molecules  ; 
and  by  the  same  reasoning,  twice  as  many  chlorine  atoms  in  the 
litre  of  chlorine  as  there  were  molecules  ;  in  other  words,  both 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  molecules  consist  of  two  atoms.  The 
molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  therefore  is  2  ;  that  is,  its  molecule 
is  twice  as  heavy  as  its  atom.  The  atom  of  hydrogen  is  the  unit 
to  which  molecular  weights  are  referred,  while  the  weight  of  the 
molecule  of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  densities  or 
specific  gravities. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  molecular  weight  of  any  gas  or 
vapour,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  its  density — that  is,  to  ascertain 
how  many  times  a  given  volume  of  it  is  heavier  than  the  same 
volume  of  hydrogen,*  and  to  double  the  number  so  obtained.t 

The  following  table  gives  the  densities  or  specific  gravities  of  all 
the  elements  whose  vapour  densities  have  been  determined.  The 
list  includes  all  those  elements  which  are  gases  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  those  that  can  be  vaporised  under  conditions 

•  Certain  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  discussed  under  tlie  subject  of  Dissocia- 
tion, cbap.  X.  p.  88. 

t  The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen,  as  compared  with  air  uken  as  unity, 
is  ao693,  or  air  is  14.43  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
desired  to  find  the  molecular  weight  of  a  given  gas,  whose  density  as  compared 
with  air  is  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  its  density  (air=i)  by  the 
number  14.43,  which  gives  its  density  as  compared  with  hydrogen,  and  then  to 
double  the  numtier  so  obtained. 
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Isomorphism  of  this  order,  where  little  or  no  chemical  relations 
exist  between  the  compounds,  is  sometimes  distinguished  as 
isogonism.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  because  two  chemically 
analogous  compounds  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms,  they  will 
necessarily  crystallise  in  the  same  form  :  there  are  indeed  a  large 
number  of  similarly  constituted  analogous  compounds  that  do  not 
exhibit  isomorphism. 

No  simple  definition  of  isomorphism  is  possible,  but  the  following 
test  is  generally  accepted  as  a  criterion,  namely,  the  power  to  form 
either  mixed  crystals  or  layer  crystals.  Thus,  when  two  substances 
are  mixed  in  a  state  of  liquidity,  and  allowed  to  crystallise,  if  the 
crystals  are  perfectly  homogeneous,  they  are  known  as  mixed 
crystals,  and  the  substances  are  regarded  as  isomorphous. 

Or  when  a  crystal  of  one  compound  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
another  compound,  and  the  crystal  continues  to  grow  regularly 
in  the  liquid,  the  compounds  are  isomorphous.  Thus,  if  a  cry'-stal 
of  potassium  alum  (white)  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  manganese 
alum,  the  crystal  continues  to  grow  without  change  of  form,  and 
a  layer  of  amethyst-coloured  manganese  alum  is  deposited  upon  it. 

In  making  use  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  in  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights,  it  is  assumed  that  the  weights  of  different  atoms 
that  can  mutually  replace  each  other  without  altering  the  crystal- 
line form  are  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights.* 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  magnesium,  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  is  known,  viz.,  65,  and 
that  of  magnesium  is  doubtful ;  from  the  fact  of  the  isomorphism 
of  the  sulphates  it  may  be  premised  that  the  elements  are  present  in 
proportions  relative  to  their  atomic  weights.  Analysis  shows  that 
the  proportion  is  24  of  magnesium  to  65  of  zinc,  therefore  24  is  pre- 
sumably the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium. 

In  this  way  Berzelius  corrected  many  of  the  atomic  weights 
which  in  his  day  had  been  assigned  to  the  elements. 

*  The  group  (NH4)  may  be  regarded  as  an  atom,  having  the  relative  weight  18. 


CHAPTER  VII 

QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  NOTATION 

The  use  of  chemical  symbols  and  formulae,  as  a  convenient  means 
of  representing  concisely  the  qualitative  nature  of  chemical  changes, 
has  been  explained  in  chapter  iv.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
read  into  these  symbols  a  quantitative  significance,  which  at  that 
stage  it  would  have  been  premature  to  explain. 

The  symbol  of  an  element  stands  for  an  atom  ;  but,  as  we  have 
now  learnt,  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements  have  different  relative 
weights,  hence  these  symbols  represent  relative  weights  of  matter. 
The  symbol  Na  signifies  23  relative  parts  by  weight  of  sodium,  O 
stands  for  16  relative  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  H  for  i  part  of 
hydrogen ;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  sodium  represented  by 
the  symbol  Na  is  23  times  as  heavy  as  that  which  is  conveyed 
by. a  symbol  H.  A  chemical  equation,  therefore,  is  a  strictly 
quantitative  expression,  in  which  certain  definite  weights  of  matter 
are  present  in  the  form  of  the  reacting  substances,  and  which 
reappear  without  loss  or  gain  in  the  compounds  resulting  from  the 
change.  In  this  sense  alchemical  equation  is  a  mathematical 
expression.    Thus,  the  equation — 

Na  +  CI  =  NaCl, 

not  only  means  that  an  atom  of  sodium  combines  with  an  atom  of 
chlorine  and  forms  i  molecule  of  sodium  chloride,  but  it  also  means 

23  +  35-5  =  58-5 
Na      CI      NaCl. 

In  other  words,  that  sodium  and  chlorine  unite  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  23  parts  of  the  former  and  35.5  parts  of  chlorine,  and 
produce  58.5  parts  of  sodium  chloride. 

In  the  same  way,  into  the  equation  which  expresses  the  action  of 
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sulphuric  acid  upon  sodium  carbonate,  we  read  the  quantitative 
meaning  of  the  symbols — 

HjS04  +  NajCOa  =  Naj8S04  +  COj  +  Hp. 

2         46         46 
32         12         32       12       2 
64         48         64       32      16 

98*   +   106   =    142   +   44+18 

That  is  to  say,  98  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  act  upon 
106  parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  producing  142  parts  of  sodium 
sulphate,  44  parts  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  18  parts  of  water.  It  will 
be  evident  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  simplest  arithmetic  to 
calculate  the  weight  of  any  product  that  can  be  obtained  from  a 
given  weight  of  the  reacting  substances ;  or  vice  versA^  to  find 
the  weight  of  any  reacting  substance  which  would  be  required  to 
produce  a  given  weight  of  the  product  of  the  action. 

Not  only  is  information  respecting  the  quantitative  relations 
by  weight  embodied  in  a  chemical  equation,  but  when  gaseous 
substances  are  reacting,  the  equation  also  represents  the  volu- 
metric relation  between  the  gases.  In  order  that  the  volumetric 
relations  may  be  more  manifest,  the  equations  expressing  the  re- 
actions are  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  molecules 
of  the  substances. 

H  +  CI  =  HCl 

is  an  atoviic  equation,  but  as  the  molecule  is  the  smallest  particle 
which  can  exist  alone,  a  more  exact  statement  of  the  chemical 
change  is  made,  by  representing  the  action  as  taking  place  between 
molecules,  thus — 

H2  +  CI2  =  2HC1. 

From  such  an  equation  we  see  that  i  molecule  of  hydrogen,  or 
2  unit  volumes,  unites  with  i  molecule  or  2  unit  volumes  of  chlorine, 
and  forms  2  molecules  or  4  unit  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 
or  again — 

O2  +  2H2  =  2H2O. 

One  molecule,  or  2  unit  volumes  of  oxygen,  unite  with  2  mole- 
cules, or  4  unit  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  produce  2  molecules  of 

*  The  number  obtained  by  adding  together  the  weights  of  the  atoms  in  a 
fonnula  is  known  as  a  "  formula  weight,"  thus  98  is  the  formula  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid. 
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water,  which  when  vaporised,  and  measured  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure,  occupy  4  unit  volumes.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  molecules,  in  all  cases  *  where  gases 
and  vapours  are  concerned,  represent  exactly  the  volumetric 
relations.  In  the  cases  quoted,  it  will  be  observed,  the  same  ratio 
also  subsists  between  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  reacting  gases 
and  the  molecules  of  the  compound,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  for  example — 

Atomic  equation,  Hg  +  2C1  =  HgCl]. 

In  this  equation  3  atoms  unite  to  produce  i  molecule,  but  the 
ratio  between  the  volumes  is  not  represented  by  the  statement, 

1  volume  of  mercury  vapour  and  2  volumes  of  chlorine  produce 

2  volumes  of  vapour  of  mercury  chloride. 

Molecular  equation,  Hg  +  CI2  =  HgClj. 

• 

By  this  we  see  that  i  molecule  +  (2  unit  volumes)  of  mercury 
vapour  and  i  molecule  (2  unit  volumes)  of  chlorine  give  i  mole- 
cule (2  unit  volumes)  of  vapour  of  mercury  chloride. 

Again, 

P  +  3C1  =  PCls 

is  an  atomic  equation,  showing  that  i  atom  of  phosphorus  unites 
with  3  atoms  of  chlorine  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  ratio  between 
the  volumes  is  represented  by  the  statement,  i  volume  of  phos- 
phorus vapour  combines  with  3  volumes  of  chlorine  and  gives  2 
volumes  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  trichloride,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparison  with  the  molecular  formulae — 

P4  +  6Clj  =  4PCI3. 

This  equation  tells  us  that  i  molecule  J  (2  unit  volumes)  of  phos- 
phorus vapour  combines  with  6  molecules  (12  unit  volumes)  of 
chlorine,  producing  4  molecules  (8  unit  volumes)  of  phosphorus 
trichloride  vapour. 

Knowing  the  relative  densities  of  gases  compared  with  hydro- 
gen, it  is  obviously  possible,  by  ascertaining  the  actual  weight  in 
grammes  of  some  definite  volume  of  hydrogen,  to  calculate  the 
actual  weight  of  any  given  volume  of  any  other  gas. 

Two  units  are  in  common  use,  namely — 

*  See  Dissociation,  where  apparent  exceptions  are  explained. 

t  The  atomic  volume  of  mercury  vap>our  being  equal  to  2  unit  volumes  (p.  44). 

X  The  atomic  volume  of  phosphorus  is  .5  of  a  unit  volume  (p.  44). 
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(i.)  The  weight  of  i  litre  of  hydrogen,  measured  at  a  temperature 
of  o°  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  of  mercury.* 

(2.)  The  volume  occupied  by  i  gramme  of  hydrogen,  measured 
under  the  same  conditions. 

I.  One  litre  of  hydrogen,  measured  at  the  standard  temperature 
and  pressure,  weighs  .0896  grammes.t  This  number  is  known  as 
the  crithjX  and  by  means  of  it  the  weight  of  i  litre,  and  therefore 
any  given  volume,  of  any  gas  can  be  deduced  :  thus,  the  relative 
densities  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine  arc  16,  14,  and  35.5 
respectively,  therefore  i  litre  of  these  gases  (measured  always  at 
the  standard  temperature  and  pressure)  weighs  16  criths,  14  criths, 
and  35.5  criths  respectively,  or — 

I  litre  of  oxygen  weighs  16    x  .0896 « 1.4336  grammes. 
I       „       nitrogen     „      14    x. 0896=  1.2544        „ 
I       „       chlorine      „      35.5  x. 0896 =3. 1808        „ 

So  also  with  reference  to  compound  gases,  where  in  each  case 
the  density  is  represented  by  the  half  of  the  molecular  weight. 
Thus,  the  relative  densities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
carbon  dioxide  are — 

HCl?-±^5=  18.25, 
2 

NH3^4±3=8.5, 

CO,^^t32^22, 
2 

and  the  weights  of  i  litre  of  these  gases  are  therefore — 

I  litre  of  hydrochloric  acid  =  1 8.25  x  .0896  =  1.6352  gramme. 
I       „      ammonia  »  8.5   x. 0896 » a 76 10        „ 

I       „      carbon  dioxide      =22.0  x. 0896  =1.97 12        „ 

II.  The  volume  occupied  by  i  gramme  of  hydrogen  at  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure  is  11.165  litres.  As  the  rela- 
tive density  of  oxygen  is  16,  it  obviously  follows  that  16  grammes 

*  This  temperatare  and  pressure  is  chosen  as  the  standard  at  which  volumes 
of  gases  are  compared.     See  General  Properties  of  Gases,  chapter  ix. 

t  From  time  to  time  slightly  different  values  have  been  given  for  this 
constant.     The  most  recent  determinations  give  the  number  .08988. 

t  From  the  Greek,  signifying  a  barley-corn,  and  used  symbolically  to  denote 
a  little  weight. 
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of  this  gas  will  also  occupy  11.165  litres;  in  other  words,  this 
number  11. 165  represents  the  volume  in  litres  of  any  gas,  which 
will  be  occupied  by  the  number  of  grammes  corresponding  to  its 
relative  density,  thus — 

1 4  grammes  of  nitrogen    .        .    occupy  11. 165  litres. 
35.5         „         chlorine     .        .        „        11. 165    „ 
18.25       >y         hydrochloric  acid      „        11.165     ,, 
22.0         „         carbon  dioxide .        „        11. 165    „ 

The  number  of  grammes  of  a  substance,  equal  to  the  number 
which  represents  its  molecular  weight,  is  spoken  of  as  the  gramme- 
molecule.  The  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen =2,  therefore  the 
gramme-molecule  of  hydrogen  (that  is,  2  grammes  of  hydrogen) 
will  occupy  11.165  x2a 22. 33  litres.  The  molecular  weight  of 
oxygen =32,  therefore  32  grammes  of  oxygen  will  occupy  22.33 
litres ;  in  other  words,  22.33  litres  is  the  volume  which  will  be 
occupied  by  the  gramme-molecule  of  any  gas. 

By  means  of  this  important  constant,  22.33,  the  volume  of  any, 
or  all,  of  the  gaseous  products  of  a  chemical  change  (when 
measured  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure)  can  be  de- 
duced directly  from  the  equation  representing  the  change,  thus — 

Zn  +  H  JSO4 = ZnS04 + H , 

expresses  the  reaction  taking  place  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  Just  as  in  the  former  illustrations  it  carries  the 
information  that  65  grammes  of  zinc +98  grammes  of  sulphuric 
acid  produce  161  grammes  of  zinc  sulphate  and  2  grammes  of 
hydrogen.  But  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  occupy  22.33  litres,  there- 
fore by  the  solution  of  65  grammes  of  zinc,  the  volume  of  hydrogen 
obtained  will  be  22.33  litres. 

So  also  in  the  following  equation,  which  represents  the  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  chalk  (calcium  carbonate)  by  the  action 
upon  it  of  hydrochloric  acid — 

CaCO,      +      2HC1      =      CaCl,      +      HjO      +      COj. 

40-I-12-H48         2(1  +  35.5)  40+71  2  +  16  I2-H32 

100  -H  73        =         III        +        18        +        44 

100  grammes  of  chalk,  when  acted  upon  by  73  grammes  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  yield   in   grammes  of  calcium    chloride   and    18 
grammes  of  water,  and  44  grammes  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  gaseous,  therefore  44  grammes  (the  gramme- 
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molecule)  will  occupy,  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure, 
22.33  litres ;  hence,  by  the  decomposition  of  100  grammes  of 
chalk,  22.33  litres  of  carbon  dioxide  are  produced. 

This  chapter  may  be  concluded  with  one  illustration  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  exact  determination  of  atomic  weig-hts 
which  depends  essentially  upon  the  quantitative  character  of 
chemical  reactions.  By  the  three  following  processes  the  atomic 
weights  of  chlorine,  potassium,  and  silver  may  be  deduced. 

1.  By  heating  a  known  weight  of  potassium  chlorate,  the  formula 
weight  of  potassium  chloride  is  found — 

KCIO3  =  KCl  +  30. 

so  grammes  of  potassium  chlorate  when  heated  left  a  residue 
of  potassium  chloride  weighing  30.395  grammes.  50  -  30.395  = 
19.605  =  grammes  of  oxygen  evolved. 

As  potassium  chlorate  contains  in  its  formula  weight  3  atoms 
of  oxygen  (16  x  3  «  48),  we  get  the  expression — 

19.605  :  30.395=48  :  74.40= formula  weight  of  potassium  chloride. 

2.  By  dissolving  a  known  weight  of  potassium  chloride,  and 
adding  to  it  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  silver  chloride  is  precipitated, 
which  can  be  washed  and  dried  and  weighed,  and  from  which  the 
formula  weight  of  silver  chloride  is  obtained— 

KCl  +  AgNOs  =  AgCl  +  KNO,. 

10  grammes  of  potassium  chloride  were  found  to  yield  19.225 
grammes  of  silver  chloride  ;  therefore, 

10  :  19.225  =  74.40  :  143.03  =  formula  weight  of  silver  chloride. 

3.  By  the  direct  combination  of  silver  and  chlorine,  by  heating 
the  metal  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  the  ratio  of  chlorine  to  silver  in 
silver  chloride  is  found  : 

10  grammes  of  silver  so  treated  yielded  13.285  grammes  of  silver 
chloride  ;  therefore, 

13.285  :  10  =  143.03  :  107.66  =  atomic  weight  of  silver. 

Since  the  formula  weight  of  silver  chloride,  AgCl  =  143.03, 

therefore,  143.03-  107.66  =  35.37  =  atomic  weight  of  chlorine. 
And  since  the  formula  weight  of  potassium  chloride,  KCl  =  74.40, 

therefore,  74-40  -  35-37  =  39-03  =  atomic  weight  of  potassium. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

VALENCY  OF  THE  ELEMENTS 

When  chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen,  the  combination  takes  place 
between  one  atom  of  chlorine  (relative  weight  =  35.5)  and  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  (relative  weight  =  i) ;  but  when  oxygen  com- 
bines with  hydrogen,  one  atom  of  oxygen  unites  with  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  The  compound  anmionia  consists  of  one  atom  of 
nitrogen,  combined  with  fAree  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  while  one  atom 
of  carbon,  on  the  other  hand,  can  unite  with  /our  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

One  atom  of  chlorine  never  combines  with  more  than  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  ;  its  affinity  for  that  element  is  satisfied,  or  saturated^ 
by  union  with  one  atom. 

The  affinity  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen,  however,  is 
not  satisfied  by  one  atom  of  that  element,  but  requires  two  atoms 
for  its  saturation  ;  while  nitrogen  requires  three,  and  carbon  four 
hydrogen  atoms,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  respective  affinities  for 
this  element 

This  varying  power  of  combining  with  hydrogen  is  seen  in  a 
number  of  other  instances :  thus,  the  elements  fluorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  resemble  chlorine  in  being  only  able  to  unite  with  one 
atom  of  hydrogen.  Sulphur,  like  oxygen,  has  its  affinity  for 
hydrogen  saturated  by  two  atoms  of  that  element.  Phosphorus 
and  arsenic  require  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  order  to  saturate 
their  combining  capacity,  while  silicon  resembles  carbon  in  com- 
bining with  four  hydrogen  atoms.  This  combining  capacity  of 
an  element  is  termed  its  valency.  Elements  like  chlorine, 
fluorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  whose  atoms  are  only  capable 
of  uniting  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  are  called  monovalent 
(or  sometimes  monad)  elements ;  while  those  whose  atoms  com- 
bine with  two,  three,  or  four  hydrogen  atoms,  are  distinguished 
as  di-valent  (or  dyad),  tri-valent  (or  triad),  and  tetra-valent  (or 
tetrad)   elements.      All  elements,   however,   are    not  capable  of 
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entering  into  combination  with  hydrogen  ;  in  which  case,  their 
valency  is  measured  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  some  other 
monovalent  element  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  their  com- 
bining capacity.    Thus ; — 

atom  of  sodium  combines  with  i  atom  of  chlorine,  forming  NaCL 
,,        calcium      ,,        ,,        2  atoms        ,.  .,  CaCl^. 

,,        boron         „        „        3      •>  »  ••  ^V 

,,        tin  „        ,,        4      ,.  „  „  SnCl4. 

,,        phosphorus*       „        5     ,,  „  ,,  PCI,. 

„        tungsten     ,,        ,,        6     ,,  ,,  ,,  WClf. 

In  the  combinations  of  elements  with  hydrogen  alone,  no  in- 
stances are  known  in  which  a  higher  valency  is  exhibited  than 
that  of  four ;  but  with  chlorine,  as  here  seen,  cases  are  known  in 
which  elements  exhibit  pentavalent  and  hexavalent  characters. 

Measured  by  their  combining  capacity  for  hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
elements  do  not,  however,  always  exhibit  the  same  valency  :  thus, 
the  affinity  of  phosphorus  for  hydrogen  is  satisfied  by  three  hydrogen 
atoms,  whereas  one  atom  of  this  element  can  unite  with  five  atoms 
of  chlorine. 

As  measured  by  hydrogen,  the  valency  of  sulphur  is  two,  the 
compound  that  it  forms  with  hydrogen  being  expressed  by  the 
formula  SH^,  while,  as  estimated  by  its  capacity  for  chlorine,  it 
becomes  tetravalent,  as  seen  in  the  compound  SCI4.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  highest  number  of  monovalent  atoms  with  which 
one  atom  of  an  element  is  capable  of  combining  is  accepted  as 
representing  the  valency  of  that  element.  Thus,  one  atom  of 
phosphorus  not  only  combines  with  five  atoms  of  chlorine,  but 
also  with  five  atoms  of  fluorine  ;  phosphorus  is  therefore  a  penta- 
valent element. 

As  measured  by  hydrogen  alone,  or  by  chlorine  alone,  nitrogen 
is  a  trivalent  element,  for  the  largest  number  of  these  atoms  with 
which  one  atom  of  nitrogen  can  unite  is  three,  as  seen  in  the 
compounds  having  the  composition  NH3  and  NCI3 ;  neverthe- 
less, one  atom  of  nitrogen  is  capable  of  combining  with  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine,  forming  the  compound 
NH4CI,  ammonium  chloride,  in  which  the  nitrogen  atom  is  penta- 
valent. 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  always  followed  ;  for  example,  one 
atom  of  iodine  will  unite  with  three  atoms  of  chlorine,  forming  the 

*  Phosphorus  also  combines  with  hydrogen. 
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compound  ICI3,  but  iodine  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  trivalent 
element.* 

In  symbolic  notation,  this  power  possessed  by  an  atom,  of  uniting 
to  itself  monovalent  atoms,  is  often  represented  by  lines,  each  line 
signifying  the  power  of  combination  with  one  monovalent  atoni. 
Thus,  in  the  symbol  H — CI,  the  line  is  intended  to  give  a  concrete 
expression  to  the  fact  that  both  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  mono- 
valent elements,  and  that  the  affinity  of  each  element  for  the 
other  is  satisfied  when  one  atom  of  the  one  unites  with  one  atom  of 
the  other.  The  symbol  H — O — H,  in  like  manner,  signifies  that 
the  oxygen  atom  is  divalent,  that  its  affinity  for  hydrogen  is  satisfied 
only  when  it  has  united  with  two  monad  atoms.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  express  the  facts  that  nitrogen  and  carbon,  in  their  com- 
binations with  hydrogen,  are  respectively  trivalent  and  tetravalent, 

H 

I 
by  the  symbols  H — N — H,  and  H-— C — H.    These  lines  are  merely 

H  H 

a  convenient  symbolic  expression  for  the  operation  of  the  force  of 
chemical  affinity  ;  their  length  and  direction  bear  no  meaning.t 
The  power  to  combine  with  one  monovalent  atom  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  simply  as  one  affinity  :  thus  it  is  said  that  in  the  com- 
pound having  the  composition   PH3,  or  H — P — H,  three  of  the 

H 
affinities  of  the   phosphorus  atom  are  saturated,  and   that  two 
affinities  still  remain  unsatisfied,  phosphorus,  as  already  stated, 
being  a  pentavalent  element. 

*  See  Iodine,  Compwunda. 

t  The  student  cannot  be  too  often  warned  against  attaching  any  materialistic 
significance  to  these  lines.  The  use  of  this  convention  is  always  attended  with 
the  danger  that  the  beginner  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  these 
lines  as  representing  in  some  manner  fixed  [wints  of  attachment,  or  links, 
between  the  atoms.  It  must  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  these  lines  not  only 
have  no  materialistic  signification,  but  they  must  not  even  be  regarded  as  convey- 
ing any  statical  meaning.  The  atoms  are  imdergoing  rapid  movements  with 
respect  to  each  other,  which  movements  are  in  some  way  governed  by  the 
chemically  attractive  force  exerted  by  the  individual  atoms  upon  one  another ; 
and  the  molecule  will  be  more  correctly  considered,  if  we  regard  its  atoms  as 
tieing  held  together  in  a  manner  resembling  that  by  which  the  numbers  of  a 
cosniical  system  are  bmind  together.  The  lines  simply  denote  that  the  atoms 
are  held  to  each  other  by  the  attractive  force  which  we  call  chemical  affinity. 
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Compounds  of  this  order,  in  which  one  of  the  elements  has  still 
unsatisfied  affinities,  are  called  unsaturated  compounds. 

In  its  power  to  satisfy  the  affinities  of  an  element,  a  divalent 
atom  is  equal  to  two  monovalent  atoms  :  thus,  when  the  affinities 
of  the  tetravalent  carbon  atom  are  saturated  with  oxygen,  the  mole- 
cule contains  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  symbolically 
expressed  thus,  0  =  C  =  0,  in  which  the  four  affinities  of  the 
carbon  (represented  by  the  four  lines)  are  satisfied  by  the  two 
divalent  atoms  of  oxygen.  Carbon,  however,  combines  \irith  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen,  forming  the  compound  carbon  mon- 
oxide, CO.  The  carbon  atom  in  this  case  is  divalent,  as  expressed 
by  the  formula  C  =  0,  and  this  substance  is  also  an  unsaturated 
compound. 

The  number  of  divalent  atoms  with  which  an  element  can  unite 
cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  a  safe  criterion  or  measure  of  the 
valency  of  that  element  in  cases  where  that  number  is  greater 
than  I ;  for  example,  in  such  a  compound  as  calcium  oxide,  CaO, 
we  regard  the  two  affinities  of  the  divalent  atom  of  oxygen  as  being 
satisfied  by  two  affinities  possessed  by  the  calcium,  and  express  this 
belief  in  the  formula  Ca  =  0,  and  regard  the  calcium  as  divalent. 
In  the  same  way,  in  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  the  carbon  being  united 
with  one  atom  of  the  divalent  element  oxygen  is  itself  divalent  in 
this  compound  ;  but  in  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide,  where  the  carbon 
atom  is  united  with  two  atoms  of  divalent  oxygen,  we  are  not 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  atoms  are  united,  as  represented  by 
the  formula  O  =  C  =  O,  in  which  the  four  affinities  of  carbon 
are  represented  as  saturated  with  oxygen.  There  exists  no  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  carbon  is  not  divalent  in  this  compound,  and 
that  the  molecule  does  not  consist  of  three  divalent  atoms  united, 

C 
as  shown  in  the  formula  /\.      From  the  fact,  however,  that  car- 
O O 

bon  forms  a  compound  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  another 
with  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  we  know  that  this  element  is  tetra- 
valent, and  therefore  we  believe  that  in  carbon  dioxide  it  is  also 
tetravalent. 

Again,  as  measured  by  its  compound  with  hydrogen,  sulphur  is 
divalent ;  while  with  chlorine  it  forms  SCI4.  But  sulphur  unites 
with  oxygen,  forming  the  two  compounds  sulphur  dioxide,  SO^,  and 
sulphur  trioxide,  SO3.    If  it  be  assumed  that  in  these  molecules  the 
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whole  of  the  oxygen  affinities  are  satisfied  with  sulphur,  then  the 
symbolic  representation  of  these  oxides  will  be  O  =  S  =  O,  and 
O  =  S  =  0,  the  sulphur  being  in  one  case  tetravalent  and  in  the 

a 
o 

other  hexavalent.  There  is,  however,  no  positive  proof  that  the 
affinities  of  one  oxygen  atom  are  not  partially  satisfied  by  union 
with  another  oxygen  atom,  and  that  the  valency  of  the  sulphur  is 
higher  than  either  two  or  four,  as  seen  in  the  alternative  formula?, 

S  ^Ny  S 

SO3  /\         SOs     I    \  =  O  ;  or    /    \ 

o — o  \y/  0—0- O 

Although  there  are  no  known  compounds  in  which  an  atom  of 
sulphur  is  united  with  six  monovalent  elements,  sulphur  is  regarded 
by  many  chemists  as  capable  of  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  hexa- 
valent element* 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  considerations,  that  in  many  cases 
the  valency  of  an  element  is  a  variable  quantity,  depending  partly 
upon  the  particular  atoms  with  which  it  unites.  It  is  also  found 
that  it  is  dependent  in  many  instances  upon  temperature  and 
upon  pressure.  Thus,  between  a  certain  limited  range  of  tem- 
perature, one  atom  of  phosphorus  combines  with  five  atoms  of 
chlorine  in  the  compound  PCl^  but  above  that  limit  two  atoms 
of  chlorine  leave  the  molecule,  and  the  phosphorus  becomes  tri- 
valent.  Again,  if  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  PH3,  be  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  and  the  mixed  gases  be  subjected  to 
increased  pressure,  the  gases  combine  and  form  a  solid  crystalline 
compound  known  as  phosphonium  chloride,  PH4CI,  in  which  the 
phosphorus  atom,  being  united  with  five  monovalent  atoms,  is 
pentavalent.  When  the  pressure  is  released  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  an  atom  of  chlorine  leave  the  molecule,  and  the  phosphorus 
returns  to  its  trivalent  condition. 

A  compound,  in  whose  molecules  there  is  an  atom  which  for  the 
time  being  is  not  functioning  in  its  highest  recognised  valency, 
often  exhibits  a  readiness  to  unite  with  additional  atoms  to  form 
new  compounds  :  thus,  ammonia  combines  eagerly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forming  ammonium  chloride — 
NH3+  HCl  =  NH4a. 

*  C^ite  recently,  however,  Moissan  has  obtained  a  pertiuoride  of  sulphur, 
SFn,  in  which,  therefore,  the  sulphur  atom  must  \vi  regarded  as  hexavalent. 
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Carbon  monoxide  unites  directly  with  chlorine  to  form  carbonyl 
chloride — 

CO  +  Clj  -  COClg. 

Carbon  monoxide  also  combines  with  an  additional  atom    of 
oxygen,  and  gives  carbon  dioxide,  thus — 
2CO  +  Oj-2C02. 

In  this  last  action  it  will  be  seen  that  the  molecule  of  carbon 
monoxide,  in  being  converted  into  the  dioxide,  takes  up  one  atom 
of  oxygen ;  but  as  the  molecule  of  oxygen  is  the  smallest  isolated 
particle,  it  follows  that  the  two  atoms  contained  in  such  a  molecule 
must  first  separate,  and  each  one  then  furnishes  the  requisite 
additional  oxygen  for  one  molecule  of  carbon  monoxide.  In  the 
union  of  carbon  monoxide  with  chlorine,  and  of  ammonia  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  arc  we  to  suppose  that  the  same  action  takes 
place?  That  is  to  say,  do  the  two  atoms  in  the  molecule  of 
chlorine  separate  from  each  other  and  unite  with  carbon,  thereby 
satisfying  its  tetrad  valency,  in  the  manner  here  expressed  ? — 


Cl- 


CK 

—  ci+co=     ;c=o. 


H— ; 


And  in  the  case  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  do  the 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  atoms  part,  and  each  unite  with  the 
nitrogen  atom,  thereby  raising  it  from  the  trivalent  to  the  penta- 
valent  condition  ?  thus — 

CI      H 

\/ 
■:— Cl  +  H  — N— H  =  H  — N  — H. 

A         A 

Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  two  molecules,  without  losing  their 
integrity,  become  held  together  as  independent  molecules,  by 
virtue  of  the  unsatisfied  affinities  of  the  carbon,  or  the  nitrogen, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  case  the  compounds  might  be  repre- 
sented thus — 

CI  H  — CI 

|C  =  0  H  — N  — H. 

CI  I 

H 

This  question  would  be  settled  by  determining  the  vapour- 
density  of  the  compound.     If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find  the 
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vapour-density  of  ammonium  chloride  to  be  26.75,  ^^^^  the  com- 
pound having  the  composition  NH4CI  would  have  the  normal 
molecular  volume,  that  is,  its  molecule  would  occupy  two  unit 
volumes,*  and  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  vapour  consisted 
of  single  molecules  of  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula 
NH4CL     But  ammonium  chloride  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a 
solid,  and  when  heated  to  the  temperature  necessary  to  convert  it 
into  vapour  its  molecules  break  up  into  separated  molecules  of  the 
two  original  gases — ammonia,  NHj,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl.t 
So  that  we  are  unable  to  gain  any  information  in  this  direction 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  atoms  are  disposed  in  the  compound. 
When  the  two  gases  are  brought  together  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, they  combine  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat,  owing 
to  loss  of  energy ;  this  is  taken  as  evidence  that  true  chemical 
action,  in  the  sense  of  atomic  rearrangement,  has  resulted,  hence 
it  is  believed  that  in  this  compound  the  nitrogen  is  united  with  the 
five  monovalent  atoms,  and  consequently  is  pentavalent. 

In  the  case  of  carbonyl  chloride,  COClj,  the  vapour-density  can 
be  ascertained,  this  compound  existing  in  the  gaseous  condition 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Its  vapour-density,  determined  by 
experiment,  is  found  to  be  50.6.  This  number,  divided  into  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  compound  having  the  composition  COCl.^ 
gives  practically  the  number  2  as  the  molecular  volume  of  the 
compound.  Hence  we  conclude  that  these  four  atoms  constitute 
a  single  molecule. 

There  are  a  number  of  combinations,  however,  in  which  mole- 
cules of  different  compounds  unite,  that  do  not  so  readily  admit  of 
explanation,  because  in  neither  of  the  molecules   is   there  any 
atom  functioning  in  a  lower  state  of  valency  than  that  which 
it  is  known  to  be  capable  of.      For  example,  the  monovalent 
elements  fluorine  and  hydrogen  form  the  compound  hydrofluoric 
acid,  HF  ;  fluorine  also  combines  with  the  monovalent  element 
potassium,  forming  potassium  fluoride,  KF.     Both  of  these  com- 
pounds come  under  the  head  of  saturated  compounds,  in  the  sense 
that  neither  of  them  contains  an  atom  which  is  known   to  be 
capable  of  exercising  a  higher  valency  than  it  exhibits  in  these 
compounds.     Nevertheless  these  two  molecules  unite  together  and 
form  a  definite  chemical  compound,  known  as  hydrogen-potassium 
fluoride. 
Again,  the  divalent  element  zinc  combines  with  two  atoms  of 

*  See  p.  43.  t  Sec  Dissociation,  p.  89. 

E 
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the  monad  element  chlorine,  forming  zinc  chloride,  ZnCU  ;  the 
two  monovalent  elements  sodium  and  chlorine  also  combine. 
giving  the  compound  sodium  chloride,  NaCl.  Both  of  these 
substances  must  be  regarded  as  saturated  compounds,  and  yet 
they  unite  with  each  other,  forming  a  distinct  chemical  compound, 
known  as  sodium  zinc  chloride.  Such  compounds  as  these  are 
known  as  double  salts^  and  examples  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely.  A  similar  union  of  molecules,  where  the  recognised 
valency  of  the  atoms  is  all  satisfied,  is  seen  in  a  large  number 
of  compounds  containing  water  of  crystallisation  ;*  for  example, 
the  divalent  element  copper,  in  combination  with  two  atoms  of 
chlorine,  forms  cupric  chloride,  CUCI2.  The  divalent  element 
oxygen,  in  combination  with  two  hydrogen  atoms,  forms  water, 
HjO.  When  cupric  chloride  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution, 
each  molecule  of  the  chloride  unites  to  itself  two  molecules  of 
water,  which  is  therefore  termed  water  of  crystallisation. 

In  chemical  notation,  it  is  usual  to  represent  compounds  of  this 
order  by  placing  the  formulae  of  the  different  molecules  that  have 
entered  into  union  in  juxtaposition,  with  a  comma  between ; 
accordingly,  the  examples  here  quoted  would  be  indicated  thus — 

Hydrogen  potassium  fluoride  .     HF,KF. 

Sodium  zinc  chloride     ....    ZnCl2,NaCl. 
Crystallised  cupric  chloride   .        .        .    CuClj,2H20. 

Combinations  of  this  order  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
union  of  two  kinds  of  molecules,  as  the  following  examples  wll 
serve  to  show  : — 

Platinum  sodium  chloride    .        .      PtCl4,2NaCl,6H20. 
Mercuric  potassium  chloride        .      2HgCl2,KCl,2H.20. 

At  the  present  time  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  union 
between  these  various  molecules  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  an>- 
precise  explanation  ;  such  compounds  are  frequently  distinguished 
as  molecular  combinations. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  ideas  of  valency  are  based  mainly  upon  the 
consideration  of  matter  in  the  gaseous  state  ;  at  present  we  have  little  certain 
knowledge  as  to  the  valency  of  elements  in  liquid  and  solid  compounds.  Most 
of  the  compounds  belonging  to  the  class  we  are  now  discussing  are  solid,  and 

•  See  p.  2i6u 
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it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  valency  of  an  element  might  increase  as  the 
compounds  in  which  it  functions  pass  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  and  solid 
state. 

There  is  also  another  consideration  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
unit  of  measure  that  has  been  adopted  for  estimating  valency,  namely,  i  mono- 
vaJent  atom,  b  probably  only  an  extremely  rough  and  crude  measure,  which 
is  incapable  of  appreciating  smaller  differences  of  combining  capacity  that 
may,  and  most  probably  do,  exist.  Its  use  may  be  compared  to  the  adoption 
of  a  single  unit,  say  x  gramme,  for  the  estimation  of  mass  or  weight ;  when, 
if  a  given  quantity  of  matter  has  a  weight  equal  to  i  gramme,  but  less  than 
2  grammes,  its  weight  would  be  i ;  if  greater  than  2  grammes,  but  less 
than  3,  then  its  weight  would  be  2 — a  method  of  estimating  which  tacitly 
assumes  that  no  intermediate  weights  of  matter  between  the  various  multiples 
of  the  selected  unit  are  possible.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  com- 
bining capacity  of  an  element  is  exactly  expressed  by  simple  multiples  of  a 
monovalent  atom. 

For  example,  in  the  simplest  form  of  combination,  such  as  that  between 
hydn^en  and  chlorine — ^where  the  molecule  contains  i  atom  of  each  element 
—  I  hydrogen  atom  unites  with  z  chlorine  atom,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  mass  of 
chlorine  weighing  35.5  times  its  own  weight ;  and  we  say  that  the  mutual 
affinities  of  these  atoms  are  satisfied.  But  for  anything  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, an  atom  of  hydrogen  may  have  an  affinity  for  chlorine  which  would 
enable  it  to  unite  with  a  mass  of  chlorine  weighing  40  or  45  or  50  times  its  own 
weight,  but  not  a  mass  weighing  71  (35.5  X  2)  times  its  own.  But  since  a  mass 
of  chlorine  35.5  times  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  atom  is  the  smallest  quantity 
that  is  ever  known  to  take  part  in  a  chemical  change,  is  the  chemically  indivisible 
mass  we  call  an  atom,  it  follows  that  as  the  hydrogen  atom  has  not  sufficient 
combining  capacity  to  unite  with  a  atoms,  it  is  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
I.  It  might  still,  however,  retain  a  residual  combining  capacity.  Or  the 
residual  combining  capacity  may  be  lodged  in  the  chlorine  atom,  which  may 
be  conceived  as  being  able  to  unite  with  a  greater  weight  of  hydrogen  than  is 
represented  by  i  atom,  but  not  so  much  as  that  of  2  atoms. 

Each  of  the  elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  unites  with 
I  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  we  represent  their  conipoimds  in  a  similar  manner, 
thus— 

H-F;        H-Q;        H-Br;        H-I; 

but  we  make  an  enormous  assumption  if  we  suppose  that  in  each  of  these 
compounds  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  atoms  is  equally  satisfied. 

For  example,  the  fluorine  compound  exhibits  a  tendency  to  unite  itself  to 
other  compoimds  of  fluorire  (and  to  a  much  more  marked  degree  than  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid),  resulting  in  the  formation  of  such  double 
fluorides  as  the  following  :— 

Hydrogen  potassium  fluoride        ....     KF,HF. 

Hydrogen  bismuth  fluoride BiF3,3HF. 

Hydrogen  silicon  fluoride  (Hydro-fluo-silicic  acid)    SiF4,2HF. 

And  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  molecules  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
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are    capable   of   uniting    amongst  themselves,   forming  the  more    cx»mpkt 
molecules  H^Fa  or  H^Fg  or  HnFn.* 

Assuming  the  residual  combining  [wwer  to  reside  in  the  fluorine  atom,  and 
representing  this  by  means  of  dotted  lines,  we  may  express  the  composition  cf 
these  compounds  thus — 

H 

,F,  F-F-H 

H-I^' -^-H,  H-F-.F-Bi-F-.F-H; 

H-F<;      /Si<'        >F-H. 

Y       r 

*  See  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  GASES 

Under  the  head  of  the  general  properties  of  gases  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  the  following  subjects  :  * — 

1.  The  relation  of  gases  to  heat. 

2.  The  relation  of  gases  to  pressure. 

3.  The  liquefaction  of  gases. 

4.  Diffusion  of  gases. 

5.  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

The  Relation  of  Gases  to  Heat— The  fact  that  substances 
expand  when  heated,  and  again  contract  upon  being  cooled,  was 
observed  in  very  early  times.  The  fact  also  that  all  substances  do 
not  undergo  the  same  alterations  in  volume  when  subjected  to  the 
same  changes  of  temperature  has  been  long  known  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  was  proved  by 
Charles  and  Gay-Lussac  that  all  gases  expanded  and  contracted 
equally  when  exposed  to  the  same  alterations  of  temperature. 
This  law  is  generally  known  as  the  Law  of  Charles,  and  may  be 
thus  stated :  IVA^n  a  gas  is  heated,  the  pressure  being  constant^  it 
increases  in  volume  to  the  same  extent  whatever  the  gas  may  be. 

The  increase  in  bulk  suffered  by  i  volume  of  a  :yas  in  being 
heated  from  o*  to  i*  is  termed  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  and  if 
the  law  of  Charles  is  true  all  gases  will  have  the  same  coefficient 

Modem  research  has  shown  that  the  law  of  Charles  is  not  abso- 
lutely true,  and  the  extent  to  which  gases  deviate  from  the  strict 
expression  will  be  seen  from  the  coefficients  of  expansion  given  in 
the  following  table  : — 

•  The  study  of  these  subjects  belongs  more  especially  to  the  science  of 
physics  or  chemioo-physics.  For  fuller  information  on  these  points  than  can 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  this  book  students  are  referred  to  special 
treatises  on  physics. 

6q 
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Air 003665 

Hydrogen 003667 

Carbon  monoxide 003667 

Nitrogen 003668, 

Nitrous  oxide 003676 

Carbon  dioxide 003688 

Cyanogen 003829 

Sulphur  dioxide 003845 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  four  gases  have  almost  the  same 
coefficient  of  expansion  :  these  gases  are  all  very  difficult  of  lique- 
faction, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coefficient  rapidly  rises  in  the 
case  of  the  other  gases,  which  are  easily  liquefied. 

For  purposes  of  ordinary  calculation  it  is  usual  to  adopt  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  as  applicable  to  all  gases.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  since  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  affected  by  alterations 
of  temperature,  it  becomes  necessary,  when  measuring  the  volume 
of  a  gas,  to  have  regard  to  the  particular  temperature  at  which  the 
measurement  is  made,  and  in  order  to  compare  volumetric  measures 
they  must  be  all  referred  to  some  standard  temperature-  This 
standard  temperature  is  by  general  consent  o**  C. 

Taking  the  fraction  .003665,  therefore,  for  the  coefficient — 

I  volume  of  a  gas  at  o"  becomes  i  +  .003665  volumes  at  i' 

I  „  „  o"         „         I  +  .003665  X  2     „         2* 

or       I  „  „         o"        „         I  -V  .003665  /         „        r 

Therefore  the  volume  at  /*  equals  the  volume  at  o"  multiplied  by 
I  +  .003665  /.  Let  V  be  the  volume  at  /°,  and  Vq  the  volume  at  o', 
then— 

v  =  t'oCi  +  .003665/), 

and  conversely  the  volume  at  o*  equals  the  volume  at  /*  divided  by 
1  +  .003665  /— 

_  V 

^"^  ~  r+^003665  / 

The  vulgar  fraction  equivalent  to  .003665  is  j^.  273  volumes 
at  0°  become  273  +  /  at  /'. 

What  is  known  as  the  cUf solute  temperature  of  a  substance  is  the 
number  of  degrees  above  -  273°  C.  Taking  this  point  as  the  zero, 
the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice,  for  example,  will  be  273". 
Charles'  law,  therefore,  may  be  thus  stated  :  The  volume  of  any 
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^as^  under  constant  pressure^  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  tent' 
peruture, 

Tlie  Relation  of  Oases  to  Pressure.- The  effect  of  increase 
of  pressure  upon  a  gas  is  to  diminish  its  volume.  The  law  which 
connects  the  volume  occupied  by  a  gas,  with  the  pressure  to  which.it 
is  subjected,  was  discovered  by  Robert  Boyle  (1661),  and  is  known 
as  Boyle's  Law.  It  may  be  thus  stated  :  The  volume  occupied  by 
a  j^rven  weight  of  any  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure.  The 
general  truth  of  this  law  may  readily  be  illustrated  by  subjecting  a 
^as  to  varying  pressures,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  pressure 
is  doubled  the  volume  of  gas  is  reduced  to  one-half,  and  so  on. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  Charles,  modem  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  law  of  Boyle  is  not  a  mathematical  truth.  It 
is  found  not  to  be  absolutely  true  of  any  gas,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  hydrogen,  all  gases  are  more  compressible  than  is  demanded  by 
the  law.  Hydrogen  deviates  from  the  law  in  an  opposite  sense,  in 
that  it  requires  a  higher  pressure  than  the  law  would  indicate,  in 
order  to  reduce  a  volume  of  it  to  a  given  point  These  deviations 
from  Boyle's  law  are  explained  by  the  operation  of  two  causes  ; 
first,  the  attraction  exerted  by  gaseous  particles  upon  each  other ; 
second,  the  fact  that  increased  pressure  diminishes  the  space 
betiveen  the  molecules,  and  not  the  actual  space  occupied  by  the 
molecules  of  a  gas.  When  the  former  cause  predominates,  the 
gas  deviates  from  the  law  by  being  more  compressible  ;  in  the  case 
of  hydrogen  the  second  cause  operates  more  powerfully.  (See 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.)  For  ordinary  purposes  of  calculation 
the  law  of  Boyle  may  be  regarded  as  true. 

As  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  gas  is  so  intimately  related 
to  the  pressure,  and  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  variable,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  all  quantitative  manipulation  with  gases,  to 
know  the  actual  pressure  under  which  the  gas  is  at  the  time  of 
measurement,  and  to  refer  the  volume  to  a  standard  pressure. 
The  pressure  that  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  is  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  760  mm.  in  height.     (See  Atmosphere.) 

\{v  equals  the  volume  of  gas  measured  at  p  pressure,  and  v% 
the  volume  at  the  standard  pressure,  then 

760 
In  practice  it  is  most  usual  to  make  both  correction  for  tempe- 
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rature  and  pressure  together ;  then  v^  being  the  volume  at  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure,  we  get 

^^*'~H- .003665/  '  760  * 

The  Liquefaction  of  Gases.— Under  certain  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  the  law  of  Charles  and  the  law  of  Boyle  both 
completely  break  down.  According  to 
the  law  of  Charles,  100  c.c.  of  a  gas  at 
o*  C.  should  occupy  96.4  c.c.  if  the  tem- 
perature were  lowered  to  — 10*.  If  100 
c.c.  of  the  gas  sulphur  dioxide  at  o*"  C 
be  confined  in  a  glass  tube  standing  ir 
mercury,  and  the  gas  be  cooled  to  —  lo' 
by  surrounding  the  tube  with  a  freezing 
mixture,  it  will  be  found  that  the  volume 
of  gas,  instead  of  occupying  96.4  c.c, 
has  been  reduced  to  a  few  cubic  centi- 
metres only,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  wet  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  minute  layer  of  a  colourless 
liquid  upon  it.     In  this  case  the  law  of 

L  Charles  has  broken  down,  and  the  sul- 
phur dioxide  has  passed  from  the  gaseous 
to  the  liquid  state. 
Similarly,  according  to  the  law  of 
Boyle,  100  C.C.  of  a  gas  measured  at  the 
standard  pressure  should  occupy  25  c.c 
when  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  four  additional  atmospheres.  If 
100  c.c.  of  the  gas  sulphur  dioxide  be  enclosed  in  one  limb  of  a  long 
U-tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  the  other  limb  being  filled  with  air, 
and  the  two  gases  be  simultaneously  exposed  to  increased  pressure 
by  raising  the  mercury  reservoir,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  first  the 
gases  in  both  tubes  are  compressed  equally.  As  the  pressure 
approaches  three  atmospheres,  however,  the  mercury  will  be  seen 

*  The  student  should  familiarise  himself  with  the  method  of  calculating  the 
changes  of  volume  suffered  by  gases,  by  changes  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
by  working  out  a  number  of  examples  such  as  the  following : — 

1.  If  30  litres  of  gas  are  cooled  from  25*  to  o",  what  is  the  diminution  in 
volume,  the  pressure  being  constant?    Arts.  2.51  litres. 

3.   If  a  litre  of  air  at  0°  weighs  1.293  grammes  when  the  barometer  is  at 


Fig.  1. 
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to  rise  much  more  rapidly  in  the  tube  containing  the  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  when  the  mercury  reservoir  has  been  raised  to  such  a 
height  that  the  gases  are  subjected  to  four  atmospheres,  the  sulphur 
dioxide  will  have  completely  broken  down,  and  will  be  entirely  con- 
verted into  a  few  drops  of  liquid,  which  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mercury.  The  air  meantime,  in  the  other  limb,  will  be  found  to 
occupy  25  cc,  as  that  gas  at  that  pressure  obeys  Boyle's  law  almost 
absolutely.  We  see,  therefore,  that  at  a  certain  temperature  and  at 
a  certain  pressure  the  gas  sulphur  dioxide  begins  rapidly  to  depart 
from  the  laws  of  Charles  and  Boyle,  and  ultimately  passes  into  the 
liquid  condition. 

All  known  gases,  when  exposed  to  certain  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  conditions  which  are  special  for  each 
different  gas,  will  pass  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  state ;  and 
as  the  point  at  which  liquefaction  takes  place  is  approached, 
the  departures  from  Boyle's  law  become  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. 

The  first  substance,  recognised  as  being  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions a  true  gas,  that  was  transformed  into  the  liquid  condition 
was  chlorine,  which  was  liquefied  in  the  year  1806  by  Northmore. 
The  true  nature  of  this  liquid  was 
not  understood  until  Faraday  inves- 
tigrated  the  subject. 

In  his  earlier  experiments  Fara- 
day's method  consisted  in  sealing 
into  a  bent  glass  tube  (Fig.  2)  sub- 
stances which,  when  heated,  would 
yield  the  gas  ;  the  substances  being 
contained  in  one  limb  of  the  tube, 
and  the  empty  limb  being  immersed 
in  ice.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  thus  generated  in  a  con- 
fined space  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  portion  of  it  to  condense  to 

760  mm.,  what  will  be  the  weight  of  a  litre  of  air  at  27*,  the  barometer 
standing  at  the  same  height?    Ans,  1.177  grammes. 

3.  What  will  be  the  weight  of  a  litre  of  air  at  42*  when  the  barometer  stands 
2^t  735  """*•  '    ^'^^^  1-084  grammes. 

4.  Air  at  a  temperature  of  15°  is  enclosed  in  a  vessel  and  heated  to  93°. 
Compare  the  pressure  of  the  enclosed  air  with  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Ans. 
As  6z  :  48. 

5.  What  will  be  the  volume,  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  of 
500  cc.  of  hydrogen,  measured  at  20**,  and  under  a  pressure  of  800  mm.  ? 
Afu,  .490  cc 
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the  liquid  state,  and  the  liquid  collected  in  the  cooled  limb.  In 
this  way  Faraday  liquefied  such  gases  as  chlorine,  sulphur  dioxide, 
ammonia,  cyanogen.  In  his  later  experiments  Faraday  compressed 
the  gas  by  means  of  a  small  compression  pump,  and  at  the  same 
time  applied  a  low  degree  of  cold,  and  by  so  doing  he  succeeded 
in  liquefying  carbon  dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
other  gases.  There  were  a  number  of  gases,  however,  which  Fara- 
day found  it  impossible  to  liquefy,  such  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, marsh  gas,  nitric  oxide,  carbon  monoxide,  &c.  It  became  the 
custom  to  call  ^^^^  permanent  gases ^  and  this  term  was  applied  to 
them  until  the  year  1877. 

In  that  year  it  was  proved  by  Pictet,  and  independently  by  Cail- 
letet,  that  under  sufficiently  strong  pressure,  and  a  sufficiently  low 
degree  of  cold,  the  so-called  permanent  gases  could  in  the  same 
way  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  condition.  Pictet's  method  was  in 
principle  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Faraday,  the  difference 
being  that  with  the  machinery  at  his  disposal  he  was  able  to 
employ  enormously  increased  pressure  and  a  greater  degree  of 
cold.  For  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen,  a  quantity  of  potassium 
chlorate  was  heated  in  a  strong  wrought-iron  retort,  to  which  ^-as 
connected  a  long  horizontal  copper  tube  of  great  strength  and  small 
bore.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  tube  there  was  a  pressure  gauge 
capable  of  indicating  pressures  up  to  800  atmospheres,  and  a  stop- 
cock. The  tube  was  cooled  by  being  contained  in  a  w^ider  tube, 
through  which  a  constant  stream  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  — 120'  to  — 140%  was  caused  to  flow. 

The  machinery  employed  to  maintain  this  flow  of  liquefied  car- 
bon dioxide  was  somewhat  elaborate,  consisting  of  condensing  and 
exhaust  pumps  for  liquefying  and  rapidly  evaporating  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  similar  condensing  and  exhaust  pumps  for  liquefying 
and  rapidly  evaporating  carbon  dioxide  :  the  sulphur  dioxide  being 
merely  the  refrigerating  agent  used  to  assist  Uie  liquefaction  of 
the  carbon  dioxide.  This  machinery  was  driven  by  two  eight- 
horse-power  engines.  As  the  potassium  chlorate  was  heated 
and  oxygen  evolved,  the  internal  pressure  in  the  retort  and 
copper  tube  rapidly  rose,  and  its  amount  was  indicated  by  the 
gauge. 

When  the  stop-cock  upon  the  end  of  the  tube  was  opened,  liquid 
oxygen  was  forcibly  driven  out  in  the  form  of  a  jet. 

In  the  method  employed  by  Cailletet,  the  pressure  to  which  the 
gas  is  subjected  is  obtained  by  purely  mechanical  means.     The 
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gas  to  be  liquefied  is  introduced  into  a  glass  tube  (Fig.  3),  the 
narrow  end  of  which  consists  of  a  strong  capillary  tube.  The  tube 
carries  a  metal  collar,  which  enables  it  to  be  secured  in  position 
in  the  strong  steel  bottle  (Fig.  4),  by  means  of  a  nut,  E'  (Fig.  5), 
vrhich  screws  into  the  mouth.  The  bottle,  which  is  partially  filled 
with  mercury,  is  connected  by  means  of  a  flexible  copper  tube  of 
fine  bore  with  a  small  hydraulic  pump,  by  means  of  which  water 
is  forced  into  the  steel  bottle.    The  water  so  driven  in  forces  the 


KiG.  3.  Fig.  4. 

mercury  up  into  the  glass  tube  T,  and  thereby  compresses  the 
contained  gas.  In  this  way  a  pressure  of  several  hundred  atmos- 
pheres may  be  applied  to  the  gas.  In  his  earlier  experiments 
Cailletet  depended  almost  entirely  for  the  refrigeration  he  required 
upon  the  fact,  that  when  a  gas  is  allowed  suddenly  to  expand  it 
undergoes  a  great  reduction  in  temperature.  This  method  of 
cooling  may  be  termed  internal  refrigeration.  In  the  case  of 
oxygen,  the  gas  was  first  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  300  to  400 
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atmospheres,  and  was  then  allowed  suddenly  to  expand  by  a  rapid 
release  of  the  pressure.  The  result  of  the  sudden  expansion  was 
to  momentarily  lower  the  temperature  of  the  gas  to  such  a  point 
that  the  tube  was  filled  with  a  fog,  or  mist,  consisting  of  liquid 
particles  of  oxygen. 

This  principle,  namely,  the  self-cooling  of  a  gas  by  its  own 
sudden  expansion,  has  recently  been  applied  for  the  liquefaction 
of  oxygen  in  large  quantities.  When  oxygen  under  considerable 
pressure,  say  120  atmospheres,  is  allowed  to  escape  from  a  fine 
orifice  at  the  end  of  a  long  pipe,  the  issuing  gas  suddenly  expands, 
and  thereby  its  temperature  is  greatly  lowered.     If  this  self-cooled 

gas     is    made     to 

g      'T'  sweep  over  the  pipe 

°v^^    \  Q  from    which    it    is 

'f^  feSiS^^^  ^^      _  escaping,    it      will 

cool  the  pipe,  and 
therefore  lower  the 
temperature  of  the 
remaining  gas  be- 
fore it  issues.  In 
this  way  the  cooling 
effect  becomes  cu- 
mulative, the  initial 
temperature  of  the 
gas  before  it  es- 
capes being  con- 
tinually brought 
lower  and  lower, 
until  at  last  the 
point  is  reached  at 
.  which  the  oxygen 
is  liquefied.* 

If  the  oxygen  be 
first  cooled  to  about 
-80"  by  means  of 
solid     carbon     di- 
oxide, then  \vi2Lfew 
minutes^  by  the  further  cooling  due  to  its  own  expansion,  the  tem- 
perature  will   fall   below   the   boiling-point   of  oxygen,   and    the 
liquefied  gas  be  obtained. 

The  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.t     Oxygen 

•  Linde,  The  Engineer ^  Oct.  4,  1895. 

t  Designed  by  Dewar  ;  consUiicted  by  Messrs.  Lennox,  Reynolds  &  Fyfie. 
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under  a  pressure  of  120  to  140  atmospheres  is  passed  through  a 
series  of  spirals  of  fine  copper  pipe  contained  in  the  chamber  C, 
which  is  encased  in  a  non-conducting  jacket  of  cork-dust.  The 
gas  enters  by  the  pipe  O  (seen  in  the  enlarged  section),  and  passes 
through  the  spiral  S  S,  which  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  solid  carbon  dioxide  (the  liquid  carbon  dioxide  from  the  reservoir 
being  admitted  into  the  alcohol  through  the  valve  W,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  screw  B).  The  oxygen  thus  cooled  passes  through  the 
double  spiral  pipe  D  D,  which  ultimately  extends  through  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  terminates  in  a  stirrup,  U,  the  short 
end  of  which  is  closed.  In  the  bend  of  this  stirrup  there  is  a  fine 
hole,  which  can  be  closed  or  opened  at  will  by  the  pointed  end 
of  the  rod  V,  connected  to  the  screw  A.  On  opening  this  valve, 
the  oxygen,  already  cooled  to  about  -  8o',  escapes  from  the  hole 
under  a  pressure  of  120  to  140  atmospheres.  It  instantly  expands, 
and  is  thereby  cooled  still  lower.  This  cold  gas  is  prevented  from 
escaping  at  once  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  glass  tube  G,  but  is 
compelled  to  rush  upwards  (as  shown  by  the  arrows),  and,  sweep- 
ing past  the  double  spiral  D  D,  cools  this  pipe,  and  therefore  the 
succeeding  portions  of  issuing  oxygen.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tem- 
perature of  this  pipe  is  thereby  brought  so  low,  that  the  further 
cooling  of  the  gas  by  its  expansion  causes  the  liquefaction  of  a 
portion  of  it,  and  a  fine  spray  of  liquid  is  seen  to  spurt  out  from 
the  hole.  This  spray  quickly  increases  in  quantity,  and  rapidly 
collects  as  a  clear  liquid  in  the  glass  tube  G.  This  tube  is  double- 
walled,  the  space  between  the  wills  being  perfectly  vacuous.  In 
such  a  vessel  the  liquid  oxygen  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable 
time,  evaporating  only  very  slowly  in  spite  of  its  extremely  low 
boiling-point,  as  it  has  been  found  that  such  a  vacuous  envelope 
forms  the  most  perfect  non-conductor. 

The  instruments  designed  by  Linde  in  Germany,  and  by  Hamp- 
son  in  England,  and  known  as  air-liquefiers^  are  constructed  on 
precisely  similar  principles.  In  this  case,  however,  the  preliminary 
cooling  by  means  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  is  dispensed  with  ;  for 
instead  of  a  limited  and  comparatively  small  supply  of  com- 
pressed gas  in  a  steel  cylinder,  an  unlimited  supply  of  air  is 
delivered  into  the  machine,  under  a  pressure  of  120  to  160 
atmospheres,  by  means  of  powerful  compression  pumps  driven 
by  an  engine. 

By  an  extension  of  the  same  principles  hydrogen  was  first  suc- 
cessfully liquefied  in  1898,     In  this  case,  however,  the  gas  requires 
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to  be  previously  cooled  to  about  -  200°  before  expansion  is  allowed  to 
take  place.  By  utilising  the  low  temperatures  which  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  boiling  liquefied  gases,  it  has  now  become  possible 
to  liquefy  all  the  known  gases  by  cold  alone,  that  is,  without  the 
application  of  pressure ;  in  other  words,  their  temperatures  can 
be  brought  down  below  their  boiling-points,  under  which  circum- 
stances they  must  obviously  assume  the  liquid  state.  For  example, 
liquefied  ethylene  boils  at  -  103.5° ;  if,  therefore,  a  stream  of  nitrous 
oxide  is  passed  through  a  tube  immersed  in  a  bath  of  liquid  ethy- 
lene, the  nitrous  oxide  will  be  cooled  below  its  boiling-point  (  —  89.8*), 
and  will  consequently  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  liquid  state. 
-p  Again,    liquid    oxygen    boils    at     — 182.5°. 

^■^''' Y  *  *^  This  boiling  liquid  therefore  is  sufficiently 

:  cold  to  cool   marsh  gas  below  its  boiling- 

{\  point,  namely,    -164.7**,    and    therefore    to 

cause  its  liquefaction. 
^V       M  oreover,  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  liquid 
oxygen    the    temperature    may    readily    be 

tW  "^=^a  lowered  to  the  point  at  which  air  will  liquefy. 

[1?  il  -^''^    Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  oxygen  in  the 
m-  III  ^^^^  tube  O  (Fig.  7),  which  is  provided  with 

a  vacuous  envelope,  V,  be  made  to  boil 
,^*H  rapidly  by  putting  the  pipe  P  in  connection 
with  an  exhaust  -  pump,  the  temperature 
quickly  falls  to  -200"*,  when  air  itself  be- 
comes liquefied  without  the  application  of 
pressure  ;  and  drops  of  liquid  air  quickly 
collect  upon  the  walls  of  the  inner  empty  tube, 
N,  which  is  freely  open  to  the  atmosphere. 
p,(.  In  this  way  considerable  quantities  of  lique- 

fied air  can  be  collected  in  a  few  minutes. 
By  means  of  boiling  liquid  hydrogen  the  low  temperature  of 
—  253°  has  been  reached,  at  which  temperature  all  other  known 
gases,  except  perhaps  helium,  are  frozen  to  the  solid  state.  The 
lowest  temperature  yet  obtained  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  solid 
hydrogen  is  -260*  (Dewar). 

The  Critical  Point.— As  far  back  as  the  year  1869,  it  was 
shown  by  Andrews  that  when  liquid  carbon  dioxide  was  heated 
to  a  particular  temperature,  it  passed  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state,  and  that  no  additional  pressure  was  able  to  condense  it  again 
so  long  as  the  temperature  remained  at  or  above  that  point.     This 
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paxticular  temperature  is  called  the  critical  point,  or  the  critical 
tefnperature  of  the  gas.  In  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide  this  critical 
temperature  is  3i.3S%  ^"^  ^^  order  that  this  gas  may  be  liquefied  by 
pressure,  it  is  an  essential  condition  that  the  temperature  be  below 
that  point  ;  above  32°  no  pressure  is  capable  of  bringing  about 
liquefaction.  All  gases  have  a  critical  temperature,  which  is  special 
for  each  gas,  and  until  the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  lowered  to 
that  point,  liquefaction  is  impossible.  The  critical  temperatures 
of  the  different  gases  vary  through  a  very  wide  range  :  thus, 
the  critical  temperature  of  hydrogen  is  as  low  as  -  238**,  while  that 
of  sulphur  dioxide  is  +155.4°.  In  the  third  column  of  the  table 
of  physical  constants  on  page  80  the  critical  temperatures  of  a 
number  of  the  more  common  gases  are  given.* 

The  gases  in  this  list,  from  ethylene  downwards,  all  have  their 
critical  temperatures  so  high  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cooling 
them  below  these  points.  These  are  the  gases  which  were  first 
reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  The  first  five  upon  the  list  have 
very  low  critical  temperatures  ;  these  are  the  very  gases  which  for 
so  long  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  them,  and  which  were  on 
that  account  called  permanent  gases.  We  now  know  that  the 
failure  to  obtain  them  in  the  liquid  state  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  relation  between  the  critical  temperature  and  the  point 
of  liquefaction  was  not  fully  realised.  Just  as  carbon  dioxide 
cannot  be  liquefied  unless  its  temperature  be  brought  down  to 
31.35*,  so  oxygen  resists  liquefaction  under  the  highest  possible 
pressures,  until  its  temperature  be  lowered  to  — 118.8^,  the  critical 
temperature  of  oxygen. 

The  critical  temperature  of  a  gas  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
absolute  boiling-point. 

Critical  Pressure. — ^The  particular  pressure  that  is  required 
to  liquefy  a  gas  at  its  critical  temperature  is  called  the  critical 
pressure.  Thus  the  pressure  necessary  to  liquefy  oxygen,  when 
the  temperature  has  been  lowered  to  — 118.8**,  is  58  atmospheres  ; 
while  that  required  to  condense  chlorine  at  its  critical  point,  viz., 
+ 141°,  is  84  atmospheres.  At  temperatures  belflw  the  critical 
temperatures  a  gas  liquefies  under  less  pressure  than  the  critical 

•  For  the  constants  for  the  gases  of  the  Argon  family  see  page  271.  It  may 
be  well  to  remind  the  student  that  such  constants  as  are  here  tabulated 
are  obtained  from  measurements  involving  very  great  experimental  difficulties, 
and  that  consequently  they  are  always  liable  to  revision.  The  values  here 
given  are  from  the  most  recent  determinations. 
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pressure,  until  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  gas  it  passes  into  the  liquid  state  without  the  applica- 
tion of  any  external  pressure.  The  following  table  contains  the 
most  recently  determined  physical  constants  of  a  numl>er  of 
common  gases  : — 

Table  of  Physical  Constants. 


Boiling. 
Point. 

Melting- 
Point. 

Critical 
Temp. 

Critical 
Pressure. 

Dcn&icv 

at  Boilinc- 

Point. 

Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  . 

-253" 
-  »95-5 

213" 

-238^  "* 
-149 

15.3  Als. 

27.5       M 

0.06 
0.791 

Carbon  monoxide 

-190 

-207*         -136" 

33-5   .. 

Oxygen      . 

- 182. 5" 

-223"      1    -118.8° 

58.0   ,, 

1.131 

Methane  (marsh  gas) 

-164.7° 

-0   1  ■-  K 

55-8   .. 

0.416 

Ethylene  . 

-103.5° 

-169"     t-  9: 

S8.0   ., 

0.571 

Nitrous  oxide    . 

-   89 -8" 

-io2.7«     +  37" 

Acetylene  . 

-   82/ 

...          +  35' 

6i   ;; 

... 

Carbon  dioxide 

-  80° 

+  31-35' 

72.3 .. 

... 

Ammonia  . 

-   38.5'* 

-  75-5       +131' 

113  .. 

... 

Chlorine    . 

-   33.4'* 

-f  HI** 

84   .. 

1-507 

Sulphur  dioxide 

-    10* 

-i- 155-4° 

78.9        M 

... 

1 

From  the  figures  given  in  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
critical  pressure  (which  is  the  pressure  required  to  liquefy  a  gas  at 
the  highest  temperature  at  which  pressure  can  possibly  cause  lique- 
faction) is  in  most  cases  comparatively  small.  In  only  one  instance, 
namely,  ammonia,  is  it  over  100  atmospheres,  and  falling  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen  as  low  as  15.3  atmospheres.  The  enormous 
pressures,  therefore,  amounting  often  to  many  hundred  atmospheres, 
which  some  of  the  earlier  experimenters  employed  in  attempting  to 
effect  the  liquefaction  of  the  so-called  permanent  gases,  are  thus 
seen  to  have  been  efforts  in  an  entirely  wrong  direction.  It  was  not 
greater  pressure  that  was  required,  but  the  means  of  cooling  the 
gases  to  a  sufficiently  low  temperature. 

In  ordinary  language  such  a  gas  as  chlorine  is  spoken  of  as  an 
easily  liquefied  gas,  while  oxygen  would  be  described  as  a  difficultly 
liquefied  gas.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  and  considering  them 
from  a  comparable  standpoint,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct 
to  regard  them  in  exactly  the  opposite  light.  Thus,  taken  at  their 
respective  critical  temperatures,  oxygen  is  liquefied  by  a  pressure 
of  58  atmospheres  ;  while  at  the  critical  temperature  of  chlorine  this 
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gas  requires  a  pressure  of  84  atmospheres  to  reduce  it  to  the  liquid 
state.  At  0*"  it  is  true  chlorine  may  be  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of 
only  6  atmospheres,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  0°  is  141 
degrees  below  the  critical  temperature  of  this  gas.  Long  before 
oxygen  has  been  cooled  141  degrees  below  its  critical  temperature, 
which  would  be  down  to  -254°,  it  not  only  passes  into  the  liquid 
state  without  the  application  of  any  external  pressure  at  all,  but  is 
frozen  to  the  solid  state. 

Diffusion  of  Oases.— If  ajar  filled  with  hydrogen  be  placed 
mouth  to  mouth  with  a  jar  of  air,  the  hydrogen  being  uppermost, 
it  will  be  found  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  some  of  the 
hydrogen  will  have  passed  into  the  bottom  jar  containing  air,  and 
some  of  the  air  will  have  made  its  way  up  into  the  hydrogen  jar. 
The  light  gas  hydrogen  does  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
remain  floating  upon  the  air,  which  is  14.44  times  as  heavy,  but 
gradually  escapes  into  the  lower  jar  ;  and  the  heavier  gas  finds  its 
way,  in  opposition  to  gravitation,  into  the  upper  jar.  This  process 
goes  on  until  there  is  a  uniform  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  in  both 
jars,  and  the  gases  never  separate  again  according  to  their 
densities. 

This  transmigration  of  gases  will  take  place  even  through  tubes 
of  considerable  length :  thus,  if  two  soda-water  bottles  be  filled  one 
with  hydrogen  and  the  other  with  oxygen,  and  the  two  bottles  be 
connected  by  a  piece  of  glass  tube  a  metre  in  length,  the  system 
being  held  in  a  vertical  position  with  the  light  hydrogen  upper- 
most, it  will  be  found  after  an  hour  or  two  that  the  two  gases 
have  become  mixed.  Some  of  the  hydrogen  will  have  descended 
through  the  long  tube  into  the  lower  bottle,  and  in  like  manner 
a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  although  nearly  sixteen  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen,  will  have  travelled  up  into  the  top  bottle.  That  the 
gases  have  so  mixed  may  be  readily  shown  by  applying  a  lighted 
taper  to  the  mouth  of  each  bottle,  the  detonation  which  then  takes 
place  proving  that  the  bottles  contain  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  This  passage  of  one  gas  into  another  is  called  the 
division  of  gases.  It  was  observed  by  Graham  that  when  the 
two  gases  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  porous 
septum,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  piece  of  unglazed  porcelain  (so- 
called  "  biscuit "),  or  plaster  of  Paris,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  porous  partition  did  not  remain  the  same 
during  the  process  of  diffusion  :  that  is  to  say,  one  gas  made  its 
way  through  the  partition  faster  than  the  other,  and  it  was  noticed 
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that  the  lighter  the  gas  the  more  rapidly  was  it  able  to  transpire 
or  diffuse  through  the  porous  medium.  This  fact,  viz.,  that  a  light 
gas  diffuses  more  rapidly  than  a  heavier  one,  may  be  observed 
in  a  variety  of  ways.*  The  apparatus  seen  in  Fig.  8  is  a  modified 
form  of  Graham's  diffusiometer.  It  consists  of  a  long  glass  tube 
with  an  enlargement  or  bulb  near  to  one  end.  Into  the  short  neck 
of  this  bulb  there  is  festened  a  thin  diaphragm  of  stucco,  or  other 
porous  material.  If  the  apparatus  be  filled  with  hydrogen  by  dis- 
placement, the  short  neck  being  closed  by  a  cork,  and  the  long 
limb  be  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be  seen,  upon  the  withdrawal 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9^ 


of  the  cork,  that  the  water  rapidly  rises  in  the  long  tube.  The 
hydrogen  diffusing  out  through  the  diaphragm  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  air  can  make  its  way  in,  a  diminution  in  pressure 
within  the  apparatus  results,  and  this  causes  the  water  to  ascend 
in  the  tube.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  seen  even  more 
strikingly  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  Fig.  9,  which  consists  of  a 
tall  glass  U-tube,  upon  the  end  of  one  limb  of  which  there  is 
fastened,  by  means  of  a  cork,  a  porous  cylindrical  pot,  such  as 

*  See  Experiments  Nos.  350-359, Newth's  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments," 
new  ed. 
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is   usied  in  an  ordinary  Bunsen  battery.     The   U-tube  is  half 

filled  with  coloured  water.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  air  is 

continually  diffusing  through  the  porous  pot,  but  as  it  passes  at 

an  equal  rate  in  both  directions,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the 

pressure,  and  consequently  the  coloured  water  remains  level  in 

the  two  limbs.     If  now  a  beaker  containing  hydrogen  be  brought 

over  the  apparatus,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  the  hydrogen  will  stream 

throug^h  the  porous  pot  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  air  in  the 

pot  can  make  its  way  out,  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 

total  amount  of  gas  inside  the  apparatus,  which  will  be  instantly 

rendered  evident  by  the  change  of  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  U-tube, 

the  water  being  forcibly  driven  down  the  tube  which  carries  the 

porous  pot      Upon  removing  the  beaker  the  reverse  operation 

will  at  once  take  place ;  the  hydrogen  inside  the  apparatus  now 

rapidly  difiuses  out,  and  much  more  quickly  than  air  can  pass  in, 

consequently  a  reduction  of  pressure  within  the  apparatus  results, 

which  is  indicated  by  a  disturbance  of  the  level  of  the  water 

in  the  tube,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  occurred  at 

first. 

The  Law  of  Gaseous  Diflftisloil.— Graham  established  the  law 
according  to  which  the  diffusion  of  gases  is  regulated,  and  it  may 
be  thus  stated ;  The  relative  velocities  of  diffusion  of  any  two 
gases  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  densities. 

The  density  of  hydrogen  being  i,  that  of  air  is  14.44,  the  velocity 
of  the  diffusion  of  hydrogen,  therefore,  as  compared  with  that  of 
air,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  V14.44  to  ,Ji,  V14.44  =  3.8,  0J1  =  i. 
Therefore  hydrogen  diffuses  3.8  times  fester  than  air  ;  or  3.8  volumes 
of  hydrogen  will  pass  out  through  a  porous  septum,  while  only  i 
volume  of  air  can  enter. 

If  ^  =  the  density  of  a  gas,  air  being  unity,  and  v  =  the  volume 
of  the  gas  which  diffuses  in  the  same  time  as  i  volume  of  air,  then 
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The  following  table  gives  in  the  last  column  the  results  obtained 
by  Graham,  which  will  be  seen  to  accord  very  closely  with  the  cal- 
culated numbers  demanded  by  the  law  of  diffusion  : — 
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Volume  of  Gas 

Density  of  Gas 

A 

which  Diffused  ir; 

Name  of  Gas. 

compared  with 
Air«//. 

the  same  Time  a>. 
one  Volume  <iS  > 

Air.               ' 

Hydrogen 

0.06926 

3.7794 

3-83                  1 

Marsh  gas 

0.9678 

1-3375 

1-34-^             ' 

Carbon  monoxide 

1. 0165 

1.0149 

Nitrogen  .... 

0.9713 

1.0147 

I.OI43 

Oxygen     .... 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen     . 

1. 1056 

0.9510 

0.9487          ' 

1.1912 

0.9x62 

0.9s               1 

Carbon  dioxidR 

1.5290 

0.8087 

0.812             1 

Sulphur  dioxide 

•■'*' 

0.6671 

0.68               1 

The  property  of  diffusion  is  sometimes  made  use  of  in  order  lo 
separate  gases,  having  different  densities,  from  gaseous  mixtures. 
This  process  of  separation  by  diffusion  is  known  as  atntolysis. 
The  principle  may  readily  be  illustrated  by  causing  a  mixture  of 

oxygen  and  hydrog-en,  in 
proportion  to  form  an  ex- 
plosive mixture,  to  slowly 
traverse  tubes  made  of 
porous  material,  such  as 
ordinary  tobacco  pipes. 
Two  such  pipes  may  be 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig. 
10,  and  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture passed  through  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow.  On  collectings  the 
issuing  gas  over  water  in  a 
pneumatic  trough,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  so  far 
lost  the  hydrogen,  by  dif- 
fusion through  the  tube, 
that  a  glowing  splint  of 
wood  when  introduced  into  it  will  be  reignited. 

From  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  ozone,  in  a  mixture  of  ozone  and 
ox>'gen,  Soret  was  able  to  calculate  the  density  of  this  allotropic 
form  of  oxygen,  and  so  confirm  the  result  he  had  previously  ob- 
tained by  other  methods  (see  Ozone). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  this  principle  in  order  to 
obtain  oxygen  from  the  air.     The  relative  densities  of  oxygen  and 
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nitrogen  are  as  16  to  14  ;  the  rate  of  diffusion,  therefore,  of  nitrogen 
13  slightly  greater  than  that  of  oxygen. 

Kffuswn  is  the  term  applied  by  Graham  to  the  passage  of  gases 
through  a  fine  opening  in  a  very  thin  wall,  and  he  found  that  it 
followed  the  same  Jaw  as  diffusion.  Bunsen  utilised  this  principle 
for  determining  the  density,  and  therefore  the  molecular  weights, 
of  certain  gases.  The  method,  in  essence,  is  as  follows  : — A 
straight  glass  eudiometer  is  so  constructed,  that  a  gas  contained 
in  it  can  be  put  into  communication  with  the  outer  air  through  a 
minute  pin-hole  in  a  thin  platinum  plate.  The  gas  is  confined  in 
the  tube,  which  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  mercury  trough,  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock  at  the  top.  When  the  tube  is  depressed 
in  the  mercury,  and  the  cock  opened,  the  gas  escapes  through 
the  minute  perforation  in  the  platinum  plate,  and  its  rate  of  effu- 
sion is  determined  by  the  time  occupied  by  a  glass  float  placed 
in  the  tube  in  rising  a  graduated  distance  within  the  eudiometer. 

The  flow  of  gases  through  capillary  tubes  is  called  transpiration 
of^ases.  In  this  case  the  friction  between  the  gas  and  the  tubes 
becomes  a  feictor  in  the  movement,  so  that  this  phenomenon  is 
not  governed  by  the  same  law  as  gaseous  diffusion. 

The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.— The  term  kinetic  signifies 
motion,  and  as  applied  to  this  theory  it  expresses  the  modern 
views  of  physicists  concerning  matter  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
serves  to  harmonise  and  explain  the  physical  laws  relating  to 
the  properties  of  gases.  Matter  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour 
is  regarded  as  an  aggregation  of  molecules  in  which  the  attractive 
forces  which  tend  to  hold  them  together  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  in  which  the  spaces  that  separate  them  are  at  a  maximum. 
These  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion,  each  one  moving 
in  a  straight  line  until  it  strikes  some  other  molecule,  or  rebounds 
from  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel,  when  it  continues  its  move- 
ment in  another  direction  until  it  is  once  more  diverted  by  another 
encounter.  As  they  constantly  encounter  and  rebound  from  each 
other,  it  will  be  evident  that  at  any  given  instant  some  will  be 
moving  with  a  greater  speed  than  others  ;  the  majority,  however, 
will  have  an  average  velocity.  In  these  encounters  no  loss  of 
energy  results  so  long  as  the  temperature  remains  constant,  but 
any  change  of  temperature  results  in  a  change  in  the  velocity  of 
movement  of  the  molecules,  the  speed  being  increased  with 
increased  heat.  The  actual  volume  of  the  molecules  is  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  space  occupied  by  the  mass  ;  the  space 
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between  the  molecules,  therefore,  in  which  they  pass  to  and  fro, 
is  relatively  very  great.  As  the  molecules  are  constantly  colliding 
and  rebounding,  the  distances  between  them,  as  well  as  their  speed, 
will  be  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less  ;  but  there  will  be 
an  average  distance,  which  is  known  as  the  mean  free  path  of  the 
molecule. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas,  or  its  elastic  force,  is  the  combiDed 
effect  of  the  bombardment  of  its  molecules  against  the  containing 
vessel ;  in  other  words,  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  tlK 
sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mass  of  each 
molecule  by  half  the  square  of  its  velocity.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  if  the  space  within  which  a  given  mass  of  gas  is  confined  be 
reduced,  the  number  of  impacts  of  the  molecules  against  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel,  in  a  given  time,  will  be  increased,  and 
therefore  the  pressure  it  exerts,  or  its  elastic  force,  wil!  also  be 
increased.  If  the  space  be  reduced  to  one-half  the  original,  the 
number  of  these  impacts  will  be  doubled,  or  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time  is  inversely  as  the  volume. 
This  statement  is  simply  the  law  of  Boyle  stated  in  the  language 
of  the  kinetic  theor>\ 

When  a  given  mass  of  gas  contained  in  a  confined  space  is 
heated,  the  pressure  it  exerts,  or  its  elastic  force,  is  increased.  But 
as  the  number  of  molecules  present  has  not  been  increased  b\' 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas  (provided  no.  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  gas  is  brought  about  by  the  change  of  temperature), 
the  increased  pressure  can  only  have  resulted  from  the  greater 
frequency,  and  greater  energy,  of  the  impacts  of  the  molecules 
against  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  owing  to  their  greater  velocity. 

Two  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  under  the  same  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  exert  the  same  elastic  force  upon  the 
containing  vessels,  that  is  to  say,  the  kinetic  energy  in  each  volume 
is  the  same.  According  to  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  equal  volumes 
of  all  gases  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules,  however  much  the  weight 
of  these  molecules  may  vary  ;  therefore  the  average  kinetic  energ>' 
of  each  individual  molecule  will  be  the  same.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  mean  velocities  of  different  molecules  must  vary,  and  the 
calculated  numbers  representing  the  actual  velocities  of  movement 
of  the  molecules  of  different  gases  show  that  these  rates  are  pro- 
portional to  the  inverse  square  roots  of  their  respective  densities. 
But  according  to  the  law  of  gaseous  diffusion  (Graham's  law),  the 
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relative  rapidity  of  diffusion  of  gases  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  roots  of  their  densities,  hence  by  purely  mathematical 
processes,  based  upon  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  law  of 
g^aseous  diffusion  is  proved  to  be  true.  Similarly,  the  kinetic  theory 
is  applicable  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  evaporation 
and  condensation  (see  page  126),  and  to  the  processes  of  solution 
(pagre  148). 

The  deviations  from  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles,  already 
referred  to,*  are  also  explained  by  the  dynamical  theory  of  gases, 
from  considerations  of  the  following  order  : — 

1.  That  the  molecules  themselves  are  not  mathematical  points, 
but  occupy  a  space  ;  in  other  words,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
actual  particles  of  matter  is  not  infinitely  small  as  compared  with 
the  entire  volume  of  the  gas,  i>.  the  bulk  of  the  particle  plus  the 
intermolecular  spaces. 

While  the  pressure  upon  a  gas  is  only  slight,  and  therefore  the 
total  volume  occupied  by  a  given  mass  of  the  gas  is  great,  the  bulk 
of  the  actual  particles  themselves  becomes  a  vanishing  quantity  in 
comparison  with  the  total  volume  (/>.  the  space  occupied  by 
particles,  plus  the  intermolecular  spaces),  and  the  gas  under  these 
circumstances  tends  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  conditions  of 
an  ideal  gas.  But  when  the  pressure  is  increased,  and  the  total 
volume  thereby  greatly  reduced,  then  the  bulk  of  the  particles 
themselves  begins  to  bear  an  appreciable  proportion  to  the  total 
volume  occupied  by  the  gas. 

2.  That  the  impact  of  the  molecules  against  each  other  and 
against  the  containing  envelope  occupies  time  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  impacts  is  not  infinitely  small  compared 
with  the  time  elapsing  between  the  impacts. 

3.  That  the  molecules  themselves  are  not  entirely  without  attrac- 
tion for  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  although  the  attractive  force 
between  the  molecules  which  holds  them  together  in  the  liquid 
and  solid  states  of  matter  is  at  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  gases,  it 
is  not  entirely  absent. 

•  See  page  71. 


CHAPTER  X 

DISSOCIATION— REVERSIBLE  OR  BALANCED 
ACTIONS 

Dissociation  is  the  term  employed  to  denote  a  special  class  of 
chemical  decompositions.  When  potassium  chlorate  is  heated  ii 
breaks  up  into  potassium  chloride  and  oxygen,  thus — 

2KCIO3  =  2KC1  +  3O2, 

and  when  calcium  carbonate  (chalk)  is  heated  it  breaks  up  into 
calcium  oxide  (iime)  and  carbon  dioxide  — 

CaCOj  =  CaO  +  COg. 

In  the  first  case  the  oxygen  is  incapable  of  reuniting  with  ihc 
potassium  chloride,  but  in  the  second,  the  carbon  dioxide  can 
recombine  with  the  lime  and  reproduce  calcium  carbonate  :  there- 
fore both  the  following  expressions  are  possible — 

CaCOg  =  CaO  +  COj, 
and 

CaO  +  CO2  =  CaCOy 

Reactions  of  this  order  are  known  as  reversible  or  balanced  actions, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  calcium  carbonate  by  the  action  of  heat  is 
termed  dissociation,  while  that  of  the  potassium  chloride  under 
similar  circumstances  is  simple  decomposition. 

When  ammonia  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  a  dull  red 
heat,  the  gas  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen — 

2NH3  =  N2  +  3H2, 

and  the  two  gases  pass  out  of  the  heated  tube  as  separated  gases, 
and  do  not  recombine  again.* 

But  when  steam  is  strongly  heated  it  is  dissociated  into  oxygen 

•  Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  can  be  caused  to  unite  under  suitable  Gonditions 
(see  Ammonia). 
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and  hydrogen,  and  as  these  separated  gases  pass  away  from  the 
heated  region  they  reunite,  forming  molecules  of  water  vapour. 
Such  a  reversible  reaction  may  be  thus  expressed — 

•2H2O  ;t  2H2  +  O2. 

Again,  when  the  gases  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  brought 
together  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  they  unite  to  form  solid 
ammonium  chloride,  and  when  ammonium  chloride  is  heated  it 
dissociates  into  its  two  generators,*  hence  we  have  the  expression — 

NH3  +  HCi;:rNH4a. 

The  corresponding  compound  containing  phosphorus  in  the  place 
of  nitrogen  dissociates  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  -20",  hence 
when  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed 
at  ordinary  temperatures  no  combination  takes  place,  the  separate 
molecules  are  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  those  of 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  high  temperature.  When, 
however,  the  mixture  of  gases  is  cooled  below  -  20**,  union  takes 
place  and  crystals  of  phosphonium  chloride  are  formed,  which  at 
once  begin  to  dissociate  into  the  original  gases  as  the  temperature 
again  rises.  The  change,  as  before,  may  be  represented  as  a 
reversible  one — 

PHs  +  HCl  t.  PH4CL 

In  such  cases  of  dissociation  as  that  of  calcium  carbonate,  where 
one  of  the  products  is  gaseous  and  the  other  solid,  no  difficulty 
exists  in  separating  the  simpler  compounds  that  result  from  the 
decomposition  ;  but  where  the  products  are  entirely  gaseous,  special 
methods  have  to'  be  adopted  to  withdraw  the  one  from  the  other, 
while  they  still  exist  as  separate  molecules,  and  before  they  reunite 
again.  One  such  method,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  quali- 
tative illustration  of  dissociation,  is  based  on  the  law  of  gaseous 
diffusion.  If  when  ammonium  chloride  is  heated  it  is  dissociated 
into  ammonia,  NH3,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  these  two  gases, 
having  the  relative  densities  of  8.5  and  18.25,  ^^^^  diffuse  through 
a  porous  medium  at  very  different  rates.  According  to  the  law  of 
diffusion,  these  rates  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
densities  of  the  gases  ;  if,  therefore,  the  conditions  are  so  arranged 

•  Baker  has  shown  (May  1894)  that  when  absolutely  dry,  these  gases  do  not 
combine  ;  and  also,  that  when  aqueous  vapour  is  entirely  absent,  ammonium 
chloride  does  not  undergo  this  dissociation. 
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that  the  heating  of  the  ammonium  chloride  takes  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  porous  diaphragm,  more  of  the  hght  ammonia 
gas  will  diffuse  through  in  a  given  time  than  of  the  heavier  hydro- 
chloric acid,  so  that  a  partial  separation  of  these  gases  nv-ill  be 
effected.  Fig.  1 1  shows  a  convenient  arrangement  for  carrying  cm 
the  experiment.  A  fragment  of  ammonium  chloride  is  heated  in  a 
short  glass  tube  through  which  passes  the  stem  of  an  ordinary  clar 
tobacco  pipe.  As  the  dissociation  takes  place,  both  of  the  gaseous 
products  begin  to  diffuse  into  the  interior  of  the  porous  clay  pipe, 
but  owing  to  their  greater  rate  of  dif!usion,  a  larger  number  of  am- 
monia molecules  will  pass  in,  than  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  same 
time ;  consequently,  when  the  gases  pass  away  from  the  heated 
region  and  once  more  recombine,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  am- 
monia molecules  within  the  porous  pipe,  and  for  the  same  reason 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  molecules  outside.  If  the  gaseous 
contents  of  the  porous  tube  be  driven  out  by  means  of  a  stream  of 


Fig.  II. 

air  from  an  ordinary  bellows,  the  presence  of  the  free  ammonia  may 
be  recognised  by  allowing  the  air  to  impinge  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
coloured  yellow  with  turmeric,  which  is  instantly  turned  brown  by 
ammonia.  The  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  within  the  glass  tube 
may  also  be  proved  by  placing  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  in  the 
tube  before  heating  the  compound,  and  it  will  be  reddened  by  the 
free  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  all  cases  of  dissociation  we  may  imagine  two  opposing  forces 
in  operation,  one  being  the  external  force  supplying  the  energ>' 
which  tends  to  bring  about  the  disruption  of  the  molecules,  and 
the  other  being  the  force  of  the  chemical  affinity  existing  between 
the  disunited  portions  of  the  molecule,  which  tends  to  bring  about 
their  reunion.  When  these  forces  are  equally  balanced,  the  same 
number  of  molecules  are  dissociated  as  are  recombined  in  a  given 
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unit  of  time,  and  the  system  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
I  f  by  any  means  the  balance  between  the  two  opposing  forces  is 
disturbed,  by  augmenting  or  lessening  either  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  will  also  be  disturbed  and  a 
new  condition  of  equilibrium  will  be  set  up,  in  which  again  an  equal 
number  of  molecules  undergo  dissociation  and  combination  in  a 
given  time,  but  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  united  and  dis- 
united molecules  is  different  from  that  which  obtained  under  the 
former  condition  of  equilibrium.  The  relation  between  these  two 
forces  may  be  most  readily  disturbed,  by  either  a  change  of  tempe- 
rature or  pressure.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  N2O4, 
when  this  gas  is  at  a  temperature  of  26.7°,  20  per  cent,  of  it  is 
dissociated  into  molecules  having  the  composition  NO2  ;  and  so 
long  as  this  temperature  is  maintained  this  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
the  dissociated  molecules  to  the  total  weight  of  the  system  (known 
as  the  fraction  of  dissociation)  still  subsists. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  raised  to  60.2°,  the  state  of 
equilibrium  existing  at  the  lower  temperature  is  disturbed,  and  the 
system  gradually  assumes  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium,  where 
once  more  the  actual  number  of  molecules  undergoing  dissociation 
and  recombination  in  a  given  unit  of  time  is  the  same,  but  where 
the  percentage  of  dissociated  molecules  in  the  gaseous  mixture  is 
now  52.04. 

It  might  at  first  be  supposed  when  such  a  gas  is  heated,  and  a 
temperature  is  reached  at  which  the  molecules  are  dissociated,  that 
they  would  cdl  dissociate,  and  that  the  process  once  begun  would 
rapidly  proceed  until  the  decomposition  was  complete  ;  instead  of 
which,  we  find  a  definite  fraction  of  dissociation  corresponding  to  a 
particular  temperature.  This  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the 
kinetic  molecular  theory.  Let  us  imagine  the  gas  nitrogen  per- 
oxide to  be  at  a  temperature  below  that  at  which  dissociation 
begins,  when  all  the  molecules  will  have  the  composition  N2O4. 
The  molecules  of  the  gas  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  movement,  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  is  increased  by  rise  of  temperature. 
But  the  molecules  in  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  do  not  all  move 
at  the  same  velocity,  and  therefore  they  have  not  all  the  same 
temperature.  On  account  of  the  infinite  complications  in  their 
movements,  caused  by  their  impacts  against  one  another,,  some  will 
be  moving  at  a  speed  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  average, 
and  will  have  a  temperature  proportionally  higher,  wh'le  others 
again  will  have  a  velocity  and  a  temperature  below  the  average. 
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The  observed  temperature  of  the  gas,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  tht- 
molecules  having  the  highest  or  the  lowest  velocity  and  tempera- 
ture, but  is  the  average  or  mean  temperature  between,  possibly,  a 
very  wide  range. 

On  the  application  of  heat  to  the  gas,  the  observed  or  xnear 
temperature  rises,  but  the  velocity  of  some  of  the  molecules,  and 
consequently  their  temperature,  may  have  been  thereby  raised  to 
the  point  at  which  dissociation  takes  place,  and  they  consequently 
separate  into  the  simpler  molecules.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
observed  temperature  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  is  26.7°,  and  that  ir 
is  maintained  at  this  point.  Although  this  temperature  may  be 
below  the  dissociation  temperature  of  the  molecules,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  only  represents  the  mean  temperature,  and  that 
while  some  of  the  molecules  have  a  lower,  some  also  have  a  higher 
temperature.  As  already  mentioned,  at  the  temperature  of  26.7', 
20  per  cent,  of  the  molecules  are  dissociated ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
any  given  instant  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  molecules  reach 
a  velocity  which  causes  them  to  break  down  into  the  simpler  NO, 
molecules,  which  themselves  then  take  up  independent  movements. 
If,  in  the  process  of  their  movements,  two  of  these  disunited  mole- 
cules come  into  contact  with  each  other  at  a  moment  when  their 
velocities  are  lower  than  that  at  which  they  dissociated,  they  at 
once  reunite,  so  that  at  the  same  instant  some  are  uniting  and 
others  are  dissociating,  and,  the  two  processes  going  on  equally, 
the  percentage  of  disunited  molecules  at  any  moment  is  the  same^ 
although  the  actual  molecules  which  are  dissociated  at  one  point 
of  time  may  not  be  the  identical  ones  that  are  in  this  state  at 
another  time.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  gas  to  be  heated  until  the 
registered  {i.e,  the  mean)  temperature  reaches  60.2*,  and  that  it  be 
maintained  at  this  point.  At  this  higher  temperature  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  molecules  will  acquire  a  velocity  at  which 
t  cy  are  unable  to  hold  together,  namely,  52.04  per  cent;  but  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half,  are  still  at  a  temperature 
below  that  at  which  dissociation  takes  place.  Under  these  altered 
conditions  a  greater  number  of  disunions  and  reunions  takes  place 
during  a  given  interval  of  time,  but  the  numbers  are  equal,  and 
therefore  the  equilibrium  exists.  If  once  more  the  gas  be  further 
heated,  until  the  indicated  temperature  is  140%  then  it  is  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  N2O4  molecules  have  dissociated  into  NO* 
molecules  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  mean  temperature  has  reached 
140',  then  even  those  molecules  that  are  moving  with  the  slowest 
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speed  have  reached  the  temperature  of  dissociation.  It  will  be 
evident  that  the  rate  at  which  the  fraction  of  dissociation  in- 
creases, as  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is  gradually  raised,  will  be 
greatest  when  the  mean  temperature  approaches  the  real  dissocia- 
tion temperature  of  the  gas,  for  the  temperature  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  molecules  will  be  coincident  with,  or  very  closely 
approximating  to,  that  point. 

The  vapour  density  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  if  it  could  be  ascertained 
when  all  the  gaseous  molecules  had  the  composition  N2O4,  would 
be  46 ;  while  that  of  the  gas,  when  entirely  dissociated  into  NO2 
molecules,  is  23.  At  temperatures  between  these  extremes,  the  gas, 
consisting  of  mixtures  of  both  molecules,  will  have  a  density  lying 
between  these  figures,  thus  at  27.6"  and  6a2°  the  density  is  38.3  and 
30. 1  (see  Nitrogen  Peroxide,  and  also  Phosphorus  Pentachloride). 

The  effect  of  increased  pressure  upon  a  gas  being  to  diminish 
the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules,  and  thereby  increase  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  given  space,  the  number  of  impacts 
between  the  molecules  in  a  given  time  will  be  increased.  If, 
therefore,  while  the  nitrogen  peroxide  is  maintained  at  a  constant 
temperature,  say  62.2°,  the  pressure  be  increased,  the  dissociated 
molecules,  having  shorter  distances  to  travel,  and  making  more 
frequent  impacts  in  a  given  time,  will  unite  more  quickly  than 
others  are  being  disunited,  and  a  fresh  condition  of  equilibrium 
will  be  established  for  any  particular  pressure. 

The  case  of  phosphonium  chloride  already  mentioned  may  be 
referred  to  as  an  illustration.  This  compound  is  completely  dis- 
sociated into  molecules  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  PH3,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  below  a  temperature  of  o*.  If,  while  at  this 
temperature,  it  be  subjected  to  pressure,  the  dissociated  molecules 
are  caused  to  unite,  and  at  a  pressure  of  thirteen  atmospheres  the 
union  is  complete,  the  whole  of  the  disunited  molecules  having 
combined  to  form  molecules  of  phosphonium  chloride,  PH4CI. 

If  in  the  pxxjcess  of  dissociation  one  of  the  products  be  with- 
drawn from  the  sphere  of  action,  then  the  process  may  be  carried 
on  to  completion.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  calcium  carbonate 
already  quoted,  if  this  substance  is  heated  in  such  a  manner  that 
as  fast  as  it  dissociates,  the  gaseous  product,  namely  the  carbon 
dioxide,  is  allowed  to  escape  and  so  pass  away  from  the  sphere  of 
action,  the  change  expressed  by  the  equation 

CaCOa  =  CaO  +  CO2 

will  proceed  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  has  been  converted 
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into  oxide.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  is  made  to  take 
place  in  a  closed  vessel,  so  that  the  carbon  dioxide  remains  ir 
contact  with  the  lime,  then  the  reverse  action  comes  into  operatioa 
namely — 

CaO  +  CO2  =  CaCOs, 

and  a  condition  is  arrived  at  in  which  the  one  action  proceeds  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  other.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  carbon 
dioxide  under  these  circumstances  is  spoken  of  as  the  dissocia- 
tion pressure  of  the  calcium  carbonate  for  that  particular  tem- 
perature. 

If,  now,  when  this  condition  of  equilibrium  is  established  the 
temperature  be  raised,  the  balance  will  be  disturbed,  and  the 
materials  will  readjust  themselves  to  a  fresh  condition  of  equilibriuiQ 
at  the  higher  temperature  in  which  the  dissociation  pressure  i^ill 
also  be  greater.  For  any  given  temperature,  therefore,  the  dis- 
sociation pressure  is  the  only  possible  pressure  at  which  a  state  of 
equilibrium  can  be  established  between  carbon  dioxide,  calcium 
carbonate,  and  calcium  oxide  ;  for  if  while  the  temperature  is  con- 
stant the  pressure  upon  the  gas  were  to  be  increased  by  external 
means  and  maintained  at  a  higher  point,  union  between  the  carboo 
dioxide  and  lime  would  proceed  until  the  whole  of  the  lime  was 
converted  into  the  carbonate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure 
were  to  be  reduced  and  maintained  at  a  lower  point,  then  dis- 
sociation would  go  on  until  the  action  was  complete  and  once 
more  one  of  the  three  interacting  substances  would  cease  to 
exist. 

Increasing  and  diminishing  the  pressure  upon  a  gas  is  obviously 
synonymous  with  increasing  and  diminishing  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a  given  volume.  This  in  modern  phraseology  is  called 
the  molecular  concentration  of  the  gas,  which  embodies  the  same 
idea  as  the  expression  active  mass.  From  the  above  illustration, 
therefore,  it  will  be  clear  that  there  is  some  connection  between 
the  molecular  concentration  (or  active  mass)  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  rate  of  the  chemical  actions  in  question.  This  connection 
is  thus  formulated  (Guldberg  and  Waage)  :  the  rate  of  chemical 
action  is  proportional  to  the  active  mass  (molecular  concentration) 
of  each  of  the  reacting  substances.  Advantage  is  sometimes 
taken  of  these  facts  in  determining  the  vapour-density  of  a  sub- 
stance which  when  heated  dissociates  into  two  gaseous  con- 
stituents.    For  example,  phosphorus  pentachloride  when  heated 
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dissociates  into  phosphorus  trichloride  and  chlorine  (see  page  466), 
according  to  the  equation — 

PClfi  -Z  PCI3  X  Clj. 

But  if  the  active  mass  of  either  the  chlorine  or  the  trichloride  be 
increased  by  adding  more  molecules  of  either  one  of  these  sub- 
stances from  some  other  source,  the  extent  to  which  dissociation 
takes  place  will  be  proportionally  diminished.  Hence,  by  heating 
the  pentachloride  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  and  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  molecular  concentration  of  this  gas,  dissociation  may 
be  so  far  prevented  that  the  density  of  the  vapour  is  found  to  have 
practically  the  normal  value  for  the  compound  PClg. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ELECTROLYSIS  AND  ELECTROLYTIC  DISSOCIATION 

If  a  strip  of  pure  zinc  and  a  strip  of  platinum  be  together  dippei! 
into  a  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neither  meta]  is 
affected  by  the  acid,  so  long  as  the  metals  do  not  touch  each  other. 
If  the  ends  of  the  strips  outside  the  liquid  be  joined  by  means  o\2 
metal  wire,  the  zinc  gradually  dissolves  in  the  acid,  and  bubbles 
of  hydrogen  are  disengaged  from  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  platinum  plate  (which  itself  is  otherwise  unaffectcu 
by  the  acid),  and  at  the  same  time  an  electric  current  passes 
through  the  wire.  So  long  as  the  chemical  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  zinc  proceeds,  so  long  will  the  electric  current  con- 
tinue to  pass  ;  in  other  words,  chemical  energy  will  be  transformed 
into  electrical  energy.  If  the  wire  be  severed,  the  electric  current 
can  no  longer  pass,  and  the  chemical  action  at  once  stops. 

Such  an  arrangement  constitutes  a  galvanic  or  voltaic  element 
or  cell,  and  a  series  of  such  cells  forms  a  galvanic  battery.  The 
zinc  plate,  or  the  end  of  a  wire  that  may  be  connected  to  it,  i^ 
termed  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  while  the  end  of  a  wire 
attached  to  the  platinum  plate  is  the  positive  pole.  Other  arrange- 
ments can  be  employed  for  generating  a  galvanic  current,  but  ir. 
all  cases  the  electrical  energy  is  derived  ultimately  from  chemica". 
action. 

If  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  are  connected  together  by  placing: 
them  both  in  contact  with  various  different  substances,  it  is  seen 
that  in  some  cases  the  electric  current  passes,  and  in  others  noL 
For  instance,  if  the  poles  are  joined  by  placing  them  both  in  contact 
with  a  bar  of  sulphur,  no  current  passes,  whereas  when  connected 
by  a  rod  of  graphite  the  current  freely  passes.  Substances  which 
behave  in  this  respect  like  the  sulphur  are  said  to  be  non-con- 
ductors of  electricity,  while  those  that  allow  the  current  to  pass 
are  distinguished  as  conductors.  Substances  capable  of  conducting 
electricity  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  those  which  are  merely  heated, 

<j6 
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and  those  which  undergo  a  chemical  change  in  consequence.  All 
tHe  metals,  and  a  few  of  the  non-metals,  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
classes  ;  while  the  second  includes  a  large  number  of  compound 
substances,  which  are  either  in  the  liquid  state  or  in  solution  in 
some  solvent  Thus,  if  the  poles  of  a  battery  are  immersed  in  pure 
water,  practically  no  current  passes,  because  this  liquid  is  a  non-con- 
ductor ;  but  if  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  be  dissolved  in 
tlie  water,  the  solution  at  once  becomes  a  conductor,  and  it  is  seen 
that  gas  is  disengaged  from  the  hquid  upon  the  surface  of  each 
wire.  If  the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  moderately  strong, 
it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  gas  evolved  at  the 
negative  pole  is  hydrogen,  while  that  from  the  positive  pole  is 
chlorine :  the  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  is  separated  into  its 
elements  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  its  aqueous 
solution.  Such  a  process  of  decomposition  is  termed  electrolysis y 
and  the  conducting  liquid  is  known  as  an  electrolyte. 

The  poles  or  terminals  that  are  introduced  into  the  electrolyte 
are  called  electrodes^  the  negative  electrode  being  termed  the 
cathode^  and  the  positive  electrode  the  anode. 

Liquids  which  do  not  conduct  electricity,  or  conduct  only  with 
extreme  difficulty,  such  as  water,  benzene,  aqueous  solutions  of 
alcohol  or  of  sugar,  are  called  non-electrolytes ;  while  those  which 
are  good  conductors,  such  as  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrochloric 
acid  or  of  sodium  chloride,  are  called  electrolytes.  Other  liquids 
range  themselves  between  these  two  extremes  with  respect  to 
their  conductivity,  but  those  which  may  be  said  to  fall  about 
midway  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  half-electrolytes.  These 
terms,  strictly  speaking,  apply  to  the  actual  liquids  or  solutions  ; 
thus  in  the  above  examples  it  is  the  aqueous  solution  of  sugar 
which  is  the  non-electrolyte,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  which  is  the  electrolyte.  For  brevity,  however,  it  is  usual 
to  apply  the  terms  to  the  substance  in  solution,  and  to  understand 
that  an  aqueous  solution  is  meant  unless  another  solvent  is  specially 
mentioned.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  sugar  is  a  non-electrolyte, 
and  sodium  chloride  an  electrolyte,  it  is  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
these  substances  that  are  referred  to. 

In  the  class  of  electrolytes  are  included  the  strong  acids,  such 
as  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  the  strong  bases,  such 
as  the  hydroxides  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  almost  all  the  class  of 
substances  known  as  salts,  irrespective  of  whether  the  acids  and 
bases  they  are  composed  of  are  electrolytes  or  half-electrolytes. 
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The  half-electrolytes  are  tA  weak  acids,  such  as  acetic,  tartaric, 
and  oxalic  acids,  and  the  weal  bases,  as  ammonium  hydroxide  aiKi 
the  hydroxides  of  divalent  irltals  other  than  the  alkaline  eaitb 
metals.  Non-electrolytes  arJ  substances  of  a  neutral  character 
such  as  sugar,  this  class  'incmding  the  large  majority  of  organza 
compounds  which  do  not  happen  to  fall  imder  the  category  of 
acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

In  a  great  number  of  instslices  the  electrolytic  decomposition  is 
accompanied  by  certain  sejgidary  reactions,  caused  by  the  actioa 
of  the  primary  products  A  the  decomposition  upon  either  the 
electrolyte  or  the  solvent  ;  tor  example,  'when  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  (NaCl)  is  electrolysed,  the  primary  products  are  sodium  and 
chlorine,  the  latter  appearing  at  the  anode  and  the  sodium  making 
its  appearance  at  the  cathode.  The  metal  sodium,  however,  in 
contact  with  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode  a: 
once  exerts  chemical  action  upon  the  liquid,  with  the  liberation  of 
its  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  according  to  the  equation — 

2Na  +  2H20-2NaHO+Hj. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  the  solution  is 
sufficiently  dilute  the  final  products  obtained  by  subjecting  it  to 
electrolysis  are  not  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  but  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  As  before,  ^^  primary  products  are  the  same,  but  under 
the  altered  condition  the  chlorine  which  is  discharg^ed  at  the 
anode  acts  upon  the  water,  combining  with  the  hydrogen,  and 
liberating  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  :  the  two  actions 
being  expressed  by  the  equations — 

4HC1  =  4C1  +  2H8 
4CI  +  2H2O-4HCI  +  O, 

Again,  when  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  water  is 
electrolysed,  the  acid  separates  into  the  two  primary  products 
H2  and  SO4.  The  hydrogen  as  before  appears  at  the  cathode, 
while  the  group  or  radical  SO4  passes  to  the  anode,  where  it  under- 
goes decomposition  in  contact  with  the  water,  reforming  sulphuric 
acid,  while  oxygen  escapes.     Thus — 

2H2S04=2H2  +  2S04 
2S04  +  2H20  =  02  +  2H2S04 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  final  products  are  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one 
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volume  of  oxygen  ;  that  is,  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in 
water.  This  process  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  "electrolysis  of  water"  (see  page  207). 

If  instead  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate,  NajSO^,  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  this  compound 
separates  into  the  two  primary  products  2Na  and  SO4  ;  the  sodium 
passing  to  the  cathode  and  the  SO4  to  the  anode.  The  sodium 
in  contact  with  the  water  interacts  as  explained  above,  liberating 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen ;  while  the  SO4  group,  as 
before,  gives  rise  to  the  reformation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
liberation  of  oxygen.  The  final  products,  therefore,  are  again 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportions  as  before  ;  while  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda  reunite  to  form  sodium  sulphate. 

In  the  same  way,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
(CUSO4)  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  the  primary  products  are 
copper,  Cu,  and  the  group  SO4.  The  copper  is  liberated  at  the 
cathode,  and  since  it  exerts  no  action  upon  the  water,  it'  is  deposited 
as  a  metallic  film  upon  the  electrode.*  The  group  SO4  again 
passes  to  the  anode,  where  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  the 
presence  of  the  water,  as  in  the  former  cases. 

The  primary  products  of  electrolysis  are  termed  the  ions.  Those 
ions  that  appear  at  the  anode  (positive  electrode)  are  those  which 
are  negatively  electrified,  or  which  convey  negative  electricity ; 
such  as  the  elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  a 
number  of  acidic  groups  or  radicals,  such  as  the  SO4  group  already 
nientioned.  Inasmuch  as  the  negative  ions  appear  at  the  anode, 
they  are  called  anions. 

Those  ions,  such  as  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  which  travel  to  the 
cathode  (negative  electrode)  are  those  that  are  positively  electi  •- 
fied,  or  in  other  words,  which  convey  positive  electricity  :  positive 
ions,  therefore,  are  distinguished  as  cations,^ 

*  This  is  the  essence  of  the  process  of  electro-plating.  The  metal  to  be  de- 
posited, whether  it  be  gold,  silver,  or  nickel,  &c. ,  in  the  form  of  a  suitable  salt 
(usually  a  double  cyanide)  in  aqueous  solution,  forms  the  electrolyte.  The  object 
to  be  plated  is  made  the  cathode,  that  is,  it  is  suspended  in  the  liquid  and  is 
connected  to  the  negative  electrode  of  a  suitable  battery.  The  anode  consists 
of  a  strip  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited.  Thus  in  silver  plating,  a  strip  of  silver  is 
employed,  and  in  this  way  the  acidic  radical  that  is  liberated  at  the  anode 
dissolves  the  metal,  and  thereby  prevents  the  weakening  of  the  solution,  which 
would  otherwise  result  from  the  gradual  deposition  of  silver  upon  the  cathode. 

+  The  student  will  sometimes  meet  with  the  words  cation  and  cathode  spelt 
kation  and  kathode,  and  in  view  of  their  Greek  origin  this  no  doubt  is  rigidly 
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Faraday's  Law. — When  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  is 
passed  through  different  electrolytes,  the  ratio  between  the  quan- 
tities of  the  liberated  products  of  the  electrolysis  is  the  same  as 
that  between  their  chemical  equivalents. 

Thus,  if  the  two  electrolytes,  hydrochloric  add  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  be  introduced  into  the  same  electric  circuit,  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  are  evolved  in  the  one  case  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  other.  If  the  gases  be  all  collected  in  separate  measuring 
vessels,  it  will  be  seen  (i)  that  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  evolved 
from  the  hydrochloric  acid  are  equal  in  volume ;  (2)  that  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  collected  from  the  other  electrolyte  is  the  same, 
while  that  of  the  oxygen  is  equal  to  only  one-half  this  amount 
Knowing  the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  these  three  gases 
to  be  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  as  i,  16,  35.5,  we  see  that  the>- 
must  have  been  liberated  in  the  proportions  by  weight  of — 

Hydrogen  =  i  Oxygen  =  8  Chlorine  =  35.5. 

Similarly,  if  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  be  passed  through 
aqueous  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  silver  nitrate  (AgNOjX 
copper  sulphate  (CuSO^),  and  gold  chloride  (AuClj),  by  the  time 
that  I  gramme  of  hydrogen  has  been  liberated  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  there  will  be  deposited  upon  the  cathodes  of  the  other 
electrolytic  cells  108  grammes  of  silver,  31.7  grammes  of  copper, 
and  65.6  grammes  of  gold.  These  numbers,  which  are  the  electro- 
chemical equivalents,  are  identical  with  the  chemical  equivalents  of 
those  elements,  the  chemical  equivalent  of  an  element  being  its 
atomic  weight  divided  by  its  valency. 

H.  O.  a.  Ag.  Ca.  Ant 

Atomic  weights .    .     i         16        35.5         108        63.5         197 

Valency    .     .     .     .     i  2  i  i  2  3 

Regarding  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  liberate  i 
gramme  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit,  we  may  say  that  16  grammes  of 
oxygen  require  2  units  of  electricity  for  its  liberation,  108  grammes 
of  silver  i  unit,  63.5  grammes  of  copper  2  units,  and  197  grammes 

correct.  But  as  it  is  undesirable  to  introduce  unnecessary  variations  in  the 
spelling  of  the  same  words,  and  as  spelt  with  a  *•  C  "  these  terms  have  now 
become  established  in  our  language  by  use,  they  will  be  uniformly  so  printed  in 
this  book.  Moreover,  to  be  consistent  quite  a  number  of  other  terms  which 
are  always  spelt  ^^'ith  a  "  C  "  would  have  to  be  changed,  such  as  catalysis^ 
catalytic^  calorimeter^  calorie^  &c. ,  &c. 
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of  gold  3  units ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  units  of  electricity 
required  to  liberate  a  gramme-atom  is  identical  with  the  number 
representing  the  valency  of  that  atom  in  the  particular  electrolyte 
employed. 

Some  metals,  such  as  copper,  mercury,  tin,  &c,  are  capable  of 
functioning  with  different  degrees  of  valency.  Thus  copper  is 
divalent  in  copper  sulphate  and  in  cupric  chloride,  but  mono- 
valent in  cuprous  chloride.  If,  therefore,  i  unit  of  electricity  be 
passed  through  aqueous  solutions  of  each  of  these  copper  chlorides, 

in  the  case  of  cupric  chloride  -3ii  =  31.7  grammes  of  copper  will 

2 

be  deposited,  while  in  the  cuprous  chloride  -^  =  63.5  grammes 

are  formed. 

The  Ionic  Theory.— The  modem  theory  now  generally  held, 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis,  is  known  as  the  theory 
of  electrolytic  dissociation  or  the  ionic  theory.     The  passage  of 
electricity  through  conductors  of  the  two  classes  above  mentioned, 
that  is,  through  conductors  such  as  metals,  and  those  which  are 
electrolytes,  may  be  compared  with  the  two  ways  by  which  heat 
is  transmitted,  namely,  by  conduction  and  convection.     When 
a  bar  of  metal  is  heated  at  one  end,  the  heat  travels  along 
the  bar,  the  metal  remaining    stationary ;    but  when  water  is 
contained  in  a  tube  which  is  heated  at  its  lower  end,  the  heated 
particles  of  water   travel  along  the  tube,  conveying   the   heat 
to  the  other  extremity.      In  a  similar  manner,  when  electricity 
passes  through  a  metallic  conductor,  the  electricity  travels  through, 
or  along,  the  metal,   which    itself  does   not  move  ;    but  when 
it  is  passed   through  an  electrolyte,   it  is  conveyed  or   trans- 
ported through  the  liquid  by  the  moving  ions.     One  set  of  ions 
charged  with  negative  electricity  travels  towards  the  anode,  while 
another    set  conveying  positive  electricity  moves    towards    the 
cathode.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  the  present 
theory  it  was  supposed  that  the  electrolyte  was  only  separated 
into  its  ions  as  the  electric  current  was  passed  into  it,  that  the 
electricity  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  dissociation  of  the  electro- 
lyte, hence  the  expression  electrolytic  decomposition^  still  commonly 
used.    It  was  believed  (Grotthus)  that  the  first  effect  of  the  current 
was  to  cause  the  molecules  in  the  solution  to  take  up  positions 
towards  each  other  and  the  electrodes  which  may  be  crudely 
represented  by  the  top  line  in  the  following  diagram,  where  the 
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molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  are  arranged  with 
their  electro-negative  constituents  all  directed  to  the  anode,  and 
their  electro-positive  elements  towards  the  cathode — precisely  as  a 
number  of  separate  cells  in  a  battery  would  be  arranged.  Theo 
that  a  disruption  of  the  molecules  took  place  in  which  those 
nearest  to  the  electrodes  parted  with  their  positive  and  negative 
ions  to  their  respective  electrodes  (where  they  would  be  disengaged 
as  free  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acidi, 
while  an  exchange  of  partners  between  the  other  molecules  all 
along  the  line  took  place,  as  represented  in  the  second  line,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  fresh  molecules  of  the  original  compound 
These  would  then  immediately  assume  the  position  of  those  in  the 
upper  row.    This  theory,  while  affording  an  explanation  of  many 
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of  the  phenomena  connected  with  electrolysis  (such  as  the  fact 
that  the  ions  are  disengaged  only  at  the  surface  of  the  electrodes, 
and  not  in  the  intervening  space ;  that  the  appearance  of  the 
liberated  ions  takes  place  simultaneously  at  the  two  electrodes, 
however  far  removed  from  each  other,  &c.),  was  not  capable  of 
satisfying  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  pointed  out  (Clausius) 
that  if  the  electric  current  were  the  actual  cause  of  the  separation 
of  the  molecules  into  their  constituent  ions,  this  ought  to  be  made 
manifest  by  the  fact  that  the  current  would  have  to  expend  enenrj' 
in  doing  the  work  of  effecting  such  decomposition.  But  exact 
experiment  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  found  that  when 
an  electric  current  passes  through  an  electrolyte,  no  electric  energy- 
is  absorbed  in  causing  the  dissociation  of  the  molecules  of  the 
dissolved  substance  ;  but  that  the  current  is  conducted  by  electro- 
lytes with  the  same  freedom  as  it  is  by  metallic  conductors.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  shown  that  Ohm's  law  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  electrolytes  as  it  is  to  metals,  namely,  that  the  current  is 
proportional  to  the  electro-motive  force  for  all  values  of  that  force. 
The  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,first  proposed  by  Arrhenius, 
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axid  now  generally  accepted  by  chemists  and  physicists,  is  that  all 
solutions  which  are  capable  of  conducting  electricity  contain  mole- 
cules which  are  already  in  a  state  of  dissociation.     That  is  to  say, 
the  electrolyte  (using  the  tenn  to  denote  the  dissolved  substance, 
as    explained  on  p.  97)  consists  of  molecules  which  are  already 
dissociated  into  their  constituent  iqns  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  simple  act  of  solution  in  water  results  in  the  dissociation  of  a 
portion  of  the  molecules  into  their  positive  and  negative  ions.     For 
example,  sodium  chloride  is  an  electrolyte ;  when,  therefore,  this 
substance  is  dissolved  in  water  a  certain  proportion  of  the  molecules 
immediately  undergoes  ionic  dissociation,  so  that  the  solution  con- 
tains some  molecules  of  sodium  chloride,  some  sodium  ions,  and 
some  chlorine  ions.     In  such  solutions  it  is  the  ions  alone  which 
take  any  part  in  the  conduction  of  the  electric  current,  the  undis- 
sociated  molecules  being  entirely  inoperative.     Obviously,  there- 
fore, when  a  substance  dissolves  in  water  without  undergoing 
ionic  dissociation,  the  solution  will  be  a  non-electrolyte ;  while  if 
dissociation  only  takes  place  to  a  limited  extent  the  solution  will 
come  under  the  head  of  the  half-electrolytes.     Strong  acids,  bases, 
and  salts,  which  are  good  electrolytes,  are  therefore  the  substances 
which  undergo  dissociation  to  the  greatest  extent.     For  any  given 
solution  the  extent  to  which  dissociation  takes  place  increases 
as  the  solution  is  diluted  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  all 
the  molecules  are  dissociated  into  their  ions. 

At  first  it  might  appear  contrary  to  established  ideas  that  in 
such  a  case  as  sodium  chloride,  for  instance,  the  sodium  and 
chlorine  in  the  free  or  separated  state  should  be  capable  of  exist- 
ence side  by  side  in  the  same  liquid — a  liquid,  moreover,  upon  which 
one  of  these  elements,  namely,  the  sodium,  is  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances capable  of  exerting  a  chemical  action.  Similarly,  that  with 
such  a  compound  as  sodium  sulphate  there  should  not  only  be  the 
same  element,  sodium,  existing  in  contact  with  water,  but  also  a 
group  of  elements,  or  radical,  SO4,  which  is  not  known  in  a  state  of 
separate  existence.  These  ions,  however,  whether  elementary  like 
sodium  or  compound  like  the  group  SO4,  are  all  united  with  and 
carry  with  them  enormous  electrical  charges,  positive  or  negative, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  it  is  only  so  long  as  they  retain  their 
electrical  charges  that  they  can  retain  an  independent  existence 
and  exhibit  their  own  special  properties.  When  the  electrodes 
from  an  electric  battery  are  introduced  into  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  the  sodium  ions  with  their  positive  charges  are  attracted 
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to  the  cathode  ;  they  there  discharge  their  loads  of  electricity ,  and 
thereupon  become  ordinary  atoms  of  sodium,  possessing  the  pro- 
perties usually  associated  with  that  metal.  Hence,  since  ordinair 
sodium  cannot  exist  in  contact  with  water,  the  metal  immediatch' 
upon  its  liberation  at  the  cathode  reacts  upon  the  water  with  which 
it  is  in  contact  in  the  manner  usual  to  sodium.  Similarly,  the 
chlorine  ions  with  the  negative  electric  charges  are  endowed  with 
their  own  characteristic  properties,  which  are  retained  so  long  as 
the  atom  is  united  to  the  electricity.  So  soon  as  it  loses  its  charge, 
which  it  does  when  it  conveys  it  to  the  anode,  the  chloride  ion 
then  becomes  a  chlorine  atom^  two  of  which  immediately  unite, 
forming  a  molecule  of  the  element  possessing  the  ordinary  proper- 
ties  of  chlorine  gas.  If,  therefore,  we  use  the  term  radical  to 
embrace  single  atoms  as  well  as  groups  of  atoms,  we  may  describe 
an  ion  as  a  radical  united  to  an  electric  charge — a  positive  ioc 
being  one  which  carries  positive  electricity,  and  a  negative  ion 
being  a  radical  which  is  united  to  a  negative  charge. 

Indeed,  instead  of  regarding  this  subject  as  one  presenting  a 
new  difficulty  to  the  mind,  we  may  even  trace  an  analogy  between 
it  and  another  set  of  ideas  with  which  we  are  already  quite  fami- 
liar. We  know  that  when  atoms  enter  into  chemical  union  with  each 
other  they  lose  their  own  characteristic  properties,  and  that  the 
resulting  compound  is  endowed  with  new  and  different  properties. 
When  an  atom  of  sodium  combines  with  an  atom  of  chlorine  the 
sodium  no  longer  exhibits  the  properties  of  metallic  sodium  ;  and 
similarly,  when  sodium  is  combined  with  a  negative  electric  charge 
it  possesses  properties  differing  from  those  of  metallic  sodiunL  The 
exact  "  how "  and  "  why "  are  equally  mysterious  in  both  cases, 
and  in  neither  case  are  we  able  to  explain  the  precise  nature 
of  the  union  for  which  in  both  instances  we  employ  the  word 
"  combine." 

If  we  take  as  our  unit  the  amount  of  electricity  which  is  carried 
by  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  then  of  all  monovalent  ions  we  may  say 
that  they  convey  one  unit  of  electricity,  for  all  such  ions  are  united 
to  equal  amounts  of  electricity,  whether  they  be  simple  or  complex 
radicals.  Divalent  and  trivalent  ions  respectively  are  united  to 
two  and  three  units  of  electricity.  In  chemical  notation,  when  it 
is  wished  to  indicate  ions  as  such,  it  is  customary  to  do  so  by  the 
use  of  a  dot  (*)  or  a  dash  ('),  as  the  case  may  be,  to  denote  positive 
or  negative  charges.  Thus  Na'  signifies  a  sodium  ion,  the  one 
dot  conveying  the  information  both  that  it  is  a  cation,  and  alsc 
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that  it  IS  a  monovalent  cation.  CI'  represents  the  monovalent 
a.nion»  called  the  chloride  ion  as  a  distinction  from  chlorine.  SO4", 
in  the  same  way,  stands  for  the  sulphate  ion  or  sulphion,  with  its 
two  negative  charges,  and  Fe*"  for  the  trivalent  ferric  ion  with  its 
triple  charge  of  positive  electricity.  Sodium  chloride  in  solution 
would  be  represented  by  the  formula  Na'CI',  ferric  chloride  by 
Fe"  •  "Cl'3,  potassium  sulphate  by  K'2S04'',  and  so  on. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  the  amount  of  electricity  which  is  carried 
by  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit,  instead  of  that  conveyed 
by  one  atom.  The  value  of  this  unit  is  96,550  coulombs.  Hence 
these  dots  and  dashes  signify  that  one,  two,  or  three  times  96,550 
coulombs  of  electricity  are  carried  by  the  gramme-molecule  (see 
p.  57)  of  the  ion  according  to  the  number  of  these  signs  attached  to 
it.  Thus  96  grammes  of  SO4"  will  carry  96,550x2  coulombs  of 
negative  electricity ;  18  grammes  of  NH4*  carries  96,55ox  i  cou- 
lombs of  positive  electricity,  and  95  grammes  of  PO4'"  conveys 
967550^3  coulombs,  or  3  units  of  electricity.  In  other  words, 
each  dot  and  dash  attached  to  the  formula  signifies  one  charge 
of  96,550  coulombs  united  to  the  gramme-molecule  of  the  ion. 

It  will  be  evident  that  ionisation  or  electrolytic  dissociation 
is  a  phenomenon  of  a  different  order  from  that  which  takes 
place  when  a  compound  dissociates  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
as  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  explained  that  the  salt  ammonium  chloride,  for  example, 
dissociates  when  heated  into  the  two  compounds  NH3  and  HCI ; 
whereas  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water  it  undergoes  electrolytic 
dissociation  into  the  two  ions  NH4*  and  CI'. 

The  table  on  p.  106  gives  a  number  of  the  common  ions,  positive 
and  negative. 

The  fact  that  electrolytes  dissociate  into  two  ions,  a  positive 
and  a  negative  ion,  has  led  to  the  application  of  the  term  binary 
to  them  by  physicists,  although  this  expression  is  usually  employed 
by  chemists  to  denote  a  compound  composed  only  of  two  elements 
(see  p.  15).  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ionic  theory,  therefore, 
ammonium  sulphate  (NH4)2'S04"  is  a  binary  compound  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  contains  four  different  elements,  because  it  dis- 
sociates into  the  two  ions  NH4*  and  SO4". 

Again^  regarding  them  from  the  same  standpoint,  acids,  bases, 
and  salts  all  behave  in  a  perfectly  similar  manner  ;  to  the  "  ionist," 
as  such,  there  is  no  difference  between  these  three  kinds  of  sub- 
stances; it  is  therefore  sometimes  convenient  to  class  them  all 
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L  Cations. 

Monovalent. 

Ba- 

Di\-alent. 

Trivalent. 

H-,  Hydrogen  (in  acids) 

,  Barium 

Fe- 

',  Ferric 

Na*,  Sodium 

Sr-. 

Strontium 

Al- 

,  Aluminium 

K.',  Potassium 

Ca- 

,  Calcium 

Hi- 

,  Bismuth 

Li',  Lithium 

Mr- 

',  Magnesium 

Sb" 

•p  Antimony 

NH^",  Ammonium  * 

Ni- 

,  Nickel 

Ag-,  Silver 

Co- 

,  Cobalt 

Hg*.  Mercurous 

Zn- 

Zinc 

Cu*,  Cuprous 

Cd- 
Pb- 
Sn- 
Fe- 
Cu- 

,  Cadmium 
,  Lead 
,  Stannous 
,  Ferrous 
,  Cupric 

Hg- 

•,  Mercuric 

II.  Anions. 


Monovalent. 

Divalent. 

Trivalent. 

OH',  Hydroxide 

SO/,  Sulphate 

PO4'",    Phosphate     (in 

F',  Fluoride 

SOs".  Sulphite 

ortho-phosphates) 

Cr,  Chloride 

S3O/,  Thiosulphate 
MnO/',  Manganate 

AsO,'",  Arsenious 

Br',  Bromide 

ASO4'",  Arsenic 

r.  Iodide 

COj",  Carbonate 

And  the  anions  of  all  . 

NOs',  Nitrate 

S",  Sulphide 

other  tribasic  acids. 

CIO3',  Chlorate 

C2O4",  Oxalate 

1 

CIO4',  Perchlorate 
MnO/,  Permanganate 

And  the  anions  of  all 

1 

other  dibasic  acids. 

1 

C.JH3O./,  Acetate 

And  the  anions  of  all 

J 

other       monobasic 

f 

acids. 

1 

together  as  salts.  Those  which  from  a  chemical  point  of  view  are 
acids^  from  the  ionic  standpoint  are  salts  of  hydrogen  ^  that  is,  salts 
in  which  all  the  positive  ions  are  hydrogen  ;  while  those  which 
are  usually  termed  bases  are  spoken  of  as  salts  of  hydroxy l^  or  salts 
in  which  the  only  negative  ions  are  hydroxide  ions.* 

*  Tlie  student  will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  would  be 
either  desirable  or  possible  to  abolish  the  classification  of  acids,  bases,  and 
salts.  From  a  purely  chemical  standpoint  acids  and  bases  are  two  perfectly 
distinct  classes  of  compounds,  and  these  two  terms  will  always  be  employed 
to  denote  them. 
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What  is  understood  as  the  molecular  conductivity  of  a  solution 
is  its  specific  conductivity  expressed  in  the  usual  electrical  units, 
divided  into  the  number  of  gramme-molecules  of  the  dissolved 
substance  contained  in  the  solution ;  or  what  is  the  same,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  litres  of  the  solution  which  contains  one 
jrramme-molecule  of  the  substance. 

Now  since  it  is  the  ions  present  in  an  electrolyte  which  alone 
take  any  part  in  the  conveyance  of  electricity,  the  undissociated 
molecules  present  being  inoperative,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
molecularconductivity  of  an  electrolyte  will  depend  partly  upon  the 
number  of  ions  present — in  other  words,  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  electrolyte  is  dissociated— and  partly  upon  the  rate  at  which 
the  ions  travel  or  migrate  in  the  liquid. 

It  has  been  found  (Hittorf)  that  different  ions  under  the  same 
conditions  travel  at  different  rates.  From  determinations  of  the 
changes  in  concentration  which  take  place  in  the  electrolyte 
immediately  round  the  electrodes,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  a 
solution  of  given  concentration  and  under  the  same  electrical 
conditions,  all  the  ions  of  one  kind  travel  with  a  constant  velocity, 
but  that  the  rate  differs  for  different  kinds  of  ions.  For  example, 
it  is  found  that  the  ion  H*  migrates  with  a  velocity  about  twice  as 
great  as  that  at  which  the  negative  ion  HO'  travels,  and  about  five 
times  the  rate  at  which  the  cation  K'  migrates. 

When,  therefore,  a  solution  is  diluted,  and  its  molecular  con- 
ductivity thereby  increased,  this  increased  conductivity  will  be  due 
partly  to  the  greater  rate  of  migration  of  the  ions  which  follows 
upon  dilution,  and  partly  to  the  increased  number  of  ions  present ; 
for,  as  already  stated,  as  the  solution  is  diluted  more  and  more,  so 
ionisation  takes  place  to  a  greater  extent 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  as  the  solution  is  diluted,  the 
molecular  conductivity  at  first  rises  somewhat  rapidly,  that  is  to 
say,  a  moderate  increase  of  dilution  causes  a  considerable  rise  in 
conductivity ;  but  after  a  certain  dilution  is  reached,  the  rate  of 
increase  of  molecular  conductivity  is  greatly  diminished ;  and 
after  continuing  slowly  to  increase  on  further  dilution,  a  point  is 
at  length  reached  beyond  which  no  increase  of  conductivity  follows 
upon  additional  dilution.  The  conductivity  at  this  latter  point  is 
called  the  molecular  conductivity  at  infinite  dilution^  and  at  this 
point  the  whole  of  the  electrolyte  has  become  dissociated  into  its 
ions.  The  point  of  dilution  at  which  the  rate  of  increase  of  mole- 
cular conductivity  makes  the  marked  change  may  be  regarded  as 
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the  point  at  which  dilution  ceases  to  influence  the  rate  of  migia- 
tion  of  the  ions. 

Since  the  molecular  conductivity  is  in  this  way  dep>endent  i^wi 
two  factors,  namely,  the  speed  of  migration  of  the  ions  and  thi 
degree  of  ionic  dissociation,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  cannot  b] 
itself  afford  a  true  measure  of  dissociation.  The  dissociatun 
coefficient y  or  the  fraction  of  the  molecules  of  an  electrolyte  whid 
are  dissociated  into  their  ions  at  a  given  concentration,  is  the  rati< 
between  the  molecular  conductivity  at  that  concentration  to  tiw 
molecular  conductivity  at  infinite  dilution.  Hence,  if  fn^x>  anc 
;//o  are  the  molecular  conductivities  at  infinite  dilution  and  at  con 
centration  c  respectively,  then  the  coefficient  of  dissociation  * 
will  be— 

Some  general  idea  of  the  degrees  of  dilution  which  are  being 

dealt  with  in  these  considerations  may  be  gained  from  a  single 

example.     Thus  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the  strength  of  the 

j^-  solution  at  which  the  rate  of  the  migration  of  the  ions  is  practically 

/  Jl  unaffected  by  further  dilution  is  such  that  one    litre    contains 

>"  about  T\yth  of  a  granmie-molecule  of  the  salt,  or  5.85  grammes ; 

while  a  solution  which  has  been  diluted  until  its  molecules  are 

wholly  dissociated  contains  only  about  luJ^jxyth   of  a  gramme- 

'  molecule  per  litre,  or  is  a  thousand  times  more  dilute. 

The  ionic  theory  is  in  harmony  with  and  derives  support  from 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  influence  of  substances  in  solutioo 
upon  osmotic  pressure  (page  158),  upon  the  lowering  of  the  vapour- 
pressure  (page  135),  and  upon  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of 
the  solvent  (page  140).  Dilute  solutions  of  electrolytes  are  found  to 
exhibit  deviations  from  these  laws  much  in  the  same  way  that 
gases  which  undergo  dissociation  depart  from  the  usual  gas  laws. 
I  Thus  it  is  observed  that  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions  of  electro- 

!  lytes,  the  osmotic  pressure,  the  lowering  of  the  vapour-pressure, 

' ,  I  and  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  the  solvent,  instead  of 

being  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved 
r   i  substance,  are  proportional  to  the  number  oi  dissociated  ions. 

i  I  I  Again,  this  theory  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 

heat  of  neutralisation  of  one  equivalent  of  strong  acids  and  bases 
(in  dilute  solution)  is  practically  a  constant,  namely,  about  13,700 
heat  units  or  calories  (see  page  165).  Now,  in  the  neutralisation 
of,  say,  nitric  acid  by  potassium  hydroxide,  according  to  the  ionic 
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theory  these  two  reacting  substances  are  in  a  state  of  dissociation 
in  the  dilute  solution ;  moreover,  the  salt,  potassium  nitrate,  result- 
ing from  the  interaction,  will  also  be  dissociated.  The  only  product 
of  the  chemical  action  which  is  not  dissociated  is  the  water,  as  this 
compound  is  a  non-electrolyte  ;  *  hence  the  process  of  neutralisa- 
tion of  this  acid  with  this  base  resolves  itself  into  the  union  of 
W'  ions  with  HO'  ions  to  form  molecules  of  HjO,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  equation 

H-,N03'+K-,HO'=K-,NOs'+H80, 

in  which  the  formulae  for  the  dissociated  molecules  are  written  with 
their  ions  separated  by  a  comma.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  final  result,  namely,  the  union  of  H*  with  HO',  will  be  the 
same  if  we  substitute  other  strong  acids  or  bases,  thus — 

H-,Cr+Na,HO'=Na-,Cl'+HA 
H-,H-,S04'+K-,HO'=H-,K-,S04'+HaO. 

Therefore  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  dilute  solutions  of  these 
acids  and  bases  is  in  reality  the  heat  of  formation  of  H^O  mole- 
cules by  the  union  of  H*  ions  with  HO'  ions. 

Similarly,  the  ordinary  "reactions"  employed  in  chemical  analysis, 
when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ionic  theory,  become 
invested  with  a  new  meaning,  and  are  often  rendered  more  intel- 
ligible :  one  or  two  examples  may  be  given.  When  the  metal  tin 
is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  by  means  of 
metallic  zinc,  the  following  ionic  equation  expresses  the  change  : — 

Sn",Cl',Cl'  -I-  Zn = Sn  -f-  Zn",Cl',Cl'. 

In  other  words,  the  two  unit  charges  of  positive  electricity  have 
been  discharged  by  the  tin  ion,  which  then  ceases  to  be  an  ion, 
but  appears  as  ordinary  metallic  tin,  and  are  transferred  to  the 
metal  zinc,  which  then  ceases  to  be  ordinary  metallic  zinc,  but 
passes  into  the  solution  as  a  zinc  ion. 

Again,  the  tests  for  iron  in  the  ferric  state  are  really  tests  for  the 
ferric  ion  Fe*",  and  tests  for  this  metal  in  the  ferrous  condition  are 

•  Probably  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  perfect  non-electrolyte. 
In  reality  water  itself  undergoes  ionic  dissociation  to  a  very  slight  extent.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  ten  million  litres  of  water  there  will  be  about  one 
gramme-molecule  in  the  ionic  state. 


no 
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tests  for  the  ferrous  ion  Fe".  But  if  a  compound  containing-  tb 
metal  should  dissociate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  neiilM 
Fe*-  nor  Fe"  ions,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  usual  reag-ents  en 
ployed  to  detect  these  ions  will  yield  no  result.  The  salt  potassicu 
ferro-cyanide,  K4Fe(CN)a,  is  a  case  in  point  On  solution  th 
compound  dissociates  into  the  ions  K*  and  Fe(CNy^,  and  the  ire 
in  this  solution,  therefore,  does  not  respond  to  the  usua.1  tests  ft 
either  ferric  or  ferrous  iron. 


CHAPTER  XII 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (page  7),  that  the  elements  may 
be  classified  under  the  two  subdivisions,  metals  and  non-metals. 
Further  classifications  have  from  time  to  time  been  in  use,  based 
upon  other  properties,  such,  for  example,  as  the  valency  of  the 
elements. 

Classified  according  to  their  valency,  the  elements  fall  into  six 
subdivisions,  consisting  of  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-,  and  hexa- 
valent  elements.  This  system  of  classification  has  now  largely 
fallen  into  disuse,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
variability  of  valency  so  often  exhibited,  but  more  especially  to  the 
more  recent  development  of  another  system,  known  as  the  natural 
classification  of  the  elements^  or  the  periodic  system^  which  practi- 
cally absorbs  and  includes  the  older  method. 

Certain  remarkable  numerical  relations  have  long  been  observed 
to  exist  among  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  that  closely  re- 
semble one  another  in  their  chemical  habits.  In  such  groups  or 
families  it  is  frequently  seen  that  the  atomic  weight  of  one  mem- 
ber is  approximately  ;he  arithmetic  mean  of  the  atomic  weights  of 
those  immediately  before  and  after  it,  when  they  are  arranged  in 
order  of  their  a%iimic  weights.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples  : — /' 

Na.  K. 

7±39  =  23 

2  "* 


u^' 

Na. 

K. 

7 

23 

39 

K. 

Rb. 

Cs. 

39 

85 

133 

P. 

As. 

Sb. 

31 

75 

120 

s. 

Se. 

Te. 

32 

77 

125 

39+133  =  85.8 

75-5 


2 
31  +  120 


3i±L25  =  78.5 
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If  the  elements  in  these  various  families  are  so  arranged,  as 
to  bring  out  the  differences  between  their  atomic  weights,  the 
striking  fact  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  atomic 
weights  in  each  group  takes  place  by  practically  the  same  incre- 
ment. In  the  following  table  the  elements  belonging  to  the  saim 
group  are  placed  in  vertical  columns,  the  differences  between  the 
various  atomic  weights  being  placed  between  them  : — 


F  =  i9 

N=i4 

0  =  16            Na  =  23 

Mg  =  24 

Difference  .  16.5 

Diff.     .      17 

Diff.     .     16    Diff.     .     16 

Diff.      .     it^ 

CI  =  35.5 

P  =  3i 

S  =  32             K  =  39 

Ca=40 

Difference  .44.5    Diff.     .     44 1  Diflf.     .     47 '  Diff.    .    46.2 

1                         ' 

Diff.  .     47.3 

Br  =  80         1      As  =  75      !      Se  =  79      '    Rb  =  85.2 

Sr  =  87.3 

Difference    .    47 1  Diff.     .     45    Diff.     .     46 

Difif.    .    47.8 

DifC    .    49-: 

'                         1                         1 
I  =  127         1     Sb  =  120     ,     Te  =  125     1     Cs  =  133 

Ba  =  i37 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  group  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  number  is  about  16,  while  between  all  the  others  the 
increase  in  weight  takes  place  by  a  number  which  approximates 
to  16  X  3. 

This  numerical  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  of  elements 
of  the  same  family,  and  between  the  various  groups,  is  obviously 
not  a  chance  one,  and  chemists  were  led  by  it  to  believe  that  the 
properties  of  the  elements  were  in  some  way  related  to  their  atomic 
weights.  Newlands  (1864)  was  the  first  to  point  out,  that  if  the 
elements  are  tabulated  in  the  order  of  increasing  atomic  weights. 
the  properties  belonging  to  each  of  the  first  seven  elements  reap- 
peared in  the  second  seven,  and  he  applied  to  this  relation  (he 
name  of  the  law  of  octaves.  A  more  elaborated  and  systematic 
representation  of  Newlands'  law  of  octaves  was  afterwards  devp- 
loped  by  Mendelejefr(i869),  and  which  is  now  generally  known  as 
MendelejefTs  periodic  law.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  argon  family  of  elements,  it  is  not  until 
eight  elements  have  been  traversed  that  the  properties  of  the  firs: 
reappear ;  the  term  '*  octaves  "  is  therefore  no  longer  strict/y 
applicable.* 

•  Unless,  indeed,  we  stretch  the  musical  simile  somowhat  and  k)olc  upon 
these  five  inert  gas(.s  as  "  accidentals." 
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If  the  sixteen  elements  with  lowest  atomic  weights,  after 
hydrogen,  be  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  atomic  weights  in 
two  horizontal  rows  of  eight,  some  of  these  relations  will  be 
recognised — 

He=4    Li  =7  Be  "=9    B  =11  C  =  i2  N  =  i4  0=i6  F^ig. 

Ne=20  Na=23  Mg=24  Al=27  Si  =  28  P  =  3i   8=32  01=35.5. 

In  traversing  the  upper  row  from  helium  to  fluorine,  we  meet  with 
certain  characteristic  properties  belonging  to  each  member,  and 
also  a  certain  gradation  in  those  properties  that  are  common. 
Coming  to  the  second  row,  many  of  the  characteristic  properties 
of  the  members  of  the  first  row  again  appear,  and  the  same  regular 
modulation  is  met  with  in  passing  along  the  series :  thus  helium 
exhibits  a  likeness  to  neon,  lithium  resembles  sodium,  carbon 
corresponds  to  silicon,  fluorine  to  chlorine,  and  so  on.  These 
resemblances  are  seen  both  in  the  physical  as  well  as  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  elements,  thus  lithium  and  sodium  are  both  soft 
white  metals,  and  are  strongly  electro-positive.  Fluorine  and 
chlorine  are  both  pungent  corrosive  gases,  and  are  intensely  electro- 
negative ;  while  helium  and  neon  are  neither  electro-positive  nor 
electro-negative,  have  no  chemical  properties  whatever,  and 
therefore  no  valency.  Taking  their  power  of  combining  with 
chlorine  and  with  hydrogen  as  indicative  of  their  valency,  we  see 
that  the  change  in  this  respect,  as  the  two  series  are  traversed,  is 
the  same  in  each,  thus — 


LiCl      BeClg 

BCI3 

QC\    CH4 

NH3 

OH2 

FH. 

NaCl    MgCIj 

(AICI3), 

SiCl4   SiH4 

PH3 

SHj 

CIH 

The  gradation  in  properties  exhibited  by  the  elements  in  a  series 
is  also  seen  in  their  power  of  combining  with  oxygen,  which  will 
be  more  clearly  brought  out  if  the  formulae  of  the  compounds  be 
so  written  as  to  indicate  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  with 
which  two  atoms  of  each  element  unites,  thus — 

Nap*  (MgjOg)    Alj03    (SijO,)     Pp^    (S^Oe)    C/gO^t 
MgO  Si02  SO3 

Regarding,  then,  the  eight  elements  of  the  first  row  as  a/^nW,  we 
find  that  the  various  properties  exhibited  by  the  several  members 
are  met  with  again  in  those  of  the  second  period. 

*  See  footnote  on  page  529. 

'I'  Perchloric  oxide  is  not  known  in  the  free  state. 

H 
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Not  only  do  the  properties  of  the  elements  themselves  reappeai 
but  also  those  possessed  by  the  various  compounds  they  form  :  tha 
lithium  chloride  (LiCl)  and  sodium  chloride  (NaCl)  strongly  re 
semble  one  another.  The  oxides  of  beryllium  and  magnesIuE 
(BeO  and  MgO)  have  similar  properties.  The  compounds  of  fluo 
rine  and  chlorine  with  hydrogen  (HF  and  HCl)  closely  resembli 
each  other,  and  so  on. 

This  periodic  reappearance  of  similar  properties,  exhibited  by  thi 
elements  and  their  compounds  as  the  atomic  weights  of  the  forme 
gradually  increase,  is  thus  stated  by  Mendelejeff  in  his  law  o 
periodicity.  The  properties  of  the  elements^  as  well  as  the  proper 
ties  of  their  compounds^  form  a  periodic  function  of  the  aSomi 
weights  of  the  elements. 

When  the  tabulation  of  the  elements  according  to  this  system  ii 
continued  (after  the  completion  of  the  second  period  with  chlorine) 
it  will  be  seen  that,  beginning  with  argon,  eighteen  elements  have 
to  be  arranged  before  we  meet  with  the  reappearance  of  those  pn> 
perties  that  belong  to  the  first ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  tvc 
^  octaves,"  one  containing  eight  members  like  the  former  ones,  and 
one  containing  seven,  and  three  elements  over,  which  in  the  follow- 
ing table  are  placed  within  brackets  : — 


K* 

K, 

Ca. 

Sc 

TL 

V. 

Cr. 

Mn.   (Fe.    Co. 

NL* 

40 

39 

40 

44 

48 

51 

52 

55   (56   59 

59; 

Cu. 

Zn. 

Gau 

Ge. 

Aa. 

Se.     Br. 

63.5 

65 

70 

72 

75 

79   80 

This  constitutes  what  is  known  as  a  long  period^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  two  first,  which  are  distinguished  as  short  periods. 
\  In  certain  respects,  however,  the  last  seven  elements  in  this  long 

j  period  exhibit  resemblances  to  the  seven  in  the  first  portion  (count- 

I  ing  after  the  first  element,  argon) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  properties 

\  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  first  period,  which  is  known  as 

i  the  typical  period^  reappear  twice  over  in  the  long  period.     The 

j  three  elements  within   the  brackets  are  termed  by  MendelejeiF 

transitional  elements.     Continuing  the  arrangement  from  bromine. 
j  another  long  period   occurs,  again   containing   three  transitional 

elements  : — 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  argon,  A,  is  placed  before  potassium,  K. 
although,  according  to  the  atomic  weights  here  given,  it  would  appear  .is 
though  they  should  be  in  the  reverse  order.      This  will  be  discussed  later. 
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Kr.      Rb.         Sr.  Y.  Zr.         Nb.       Mo.      —  (Ru.  Rh.         Pd.) 

82      85      87.6      89      90.7      94      96      ?      (101.7      103      106) 


Ag. 

Cd. 

In. 

Sn. 

Sb. 

Te. 

I. 

108 

112 

114 

118 

120 

125? 

127 

It  will  be* seen  that  a  gap  is  left  where  the  eighth  member  of 
the  first  part  of  this  period  should  be,  an  element  which  would 
correspond,  in  this  period,  with  manganese  in  the  period  above. 
This  element  is  at  present  unknown.  The  remaining  elements 
belong  to  three  other  long  periods,  in  which,  however,  the  number 
of  gaps  is  very  considerable,  thus — 


X. 

Cs. 

Ba. 

La. 

Cc 

20 

133 

137 

138 

140 

(-    -    -) 


-  —    Yb.  —     T».    W.   —   (Os.     Ir.     PL) 

173  183   184      (191    193    195) 

Au.     Hg.  TL     Pb.      BL     —      — 

197    200  204    207    207.5 

—  _    —     Th-   —    Ur.   —    (  —     —    _  ) 

232       239.5 


Those  elements  that  fall  in  the  first  eight  places  of  the  long 
periods  are  termed  the  even  series^  while  the  last  seven  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  odd  series;  arranging  them,  therefore,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  odd  and  even  series  into  columns,  we  get 
the  table  on  page  117. 

In  this  manner  the  elements  are  arranged  in  nine  groups. 
The  first  of  these  groups  contains  the  so-called  "inert  gases" — 
the  ^vt,  new  elements  of  recent  discovery,  which  take  their  place 
rather  outside  this  classification  scheme,  regarding  it  from  a  purely 
chemical  standpoint.  And  as  the  system  of  numbering  the  groups 
of  elements  in  this  periodic  arrangement  has  become  familiarised 
by  long  use,  this  group  containing  the  "  inert  gases "  has  been 
numbered  Group  O,  and  the  systematic  numbering  of  the  other 
groups  begins  as  usual.  The  last  group  contains  the  transitional 
elements  that  come  between  the  even  and  odd  series  of  the  long 
periods. 

In  each  of  the  remaining  seven  groups,  the  elements  belonging 
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to  the  even  series  of  their  respective  long  periods,  are  placed  to  il 
left,  while  those  belonging  to  the  odd  series  are  arranged  on  t 
right-hand  side  of  each  vertical  column.  I  n  this  way  the  groups  a 
divided  into  the  subdivisions  A  and  B,  in  which  the  resemblan 
between  the  members  is  most  pronounced.  Thus  in  Group  I 
although  there  are  certain  properties  common  to  all  the  xnembe 
there  is  a  much  closer  similarity  existing  between  the  elemct 
calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  than  between  zinc  and  calcium, 
cadmium  and  barium.*  The  elements  in  the  two  short  pent* 
have  been  placed  in  that  subdivision  or  family  with  the  membe 
of  which  they  exhibit  the  closest  resemblance.  Thus,  in  Group 
lithium  and  sodium  are  more  allied  to  potassium,  rubidium,  ar 
caesium,  than  to  copper,  silver,  and  gold ;  while  in  Group  W 
fluorine  and  chlorine  are  placed  in  the  same  family  with  bromic 
and  iodine,  with  which  they  exhibit  a  close  similarity. 

In  the  eighth  group,  containing  the  transitional  elements,  ti: 
families  consist  of  the  horizontal  and  not  the  vertical  rows  ;  that  i 
to  say,  the  closest  resemblance  is  between  the  three  transition; 
elements  in  each  series,  elements  whose  atomic  weights,  instead  c 
exhibiting  a  regular  increase,  as  in  the  other  families,  have  almo: 
the  same  value,  such  as  Fe  =  56  ;  Co  =  59  ;  Ni  =  59. 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  in  the  last  three  long  period 
there  is  a  large  number  of  gaps.  It  is  possible  that  these  gap 
may  represent  elements  which  yet  await  discovery.  This  suppot 
tion  gains  considerable  support  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  tim 
Mendelejeff  first  formulated  the  periodic  law,  there  were  three  sucl 
gaps  in  the  first  long  period,  which  have  since  been  filled  up  bytb- 
subsequent  discovery  of  three  new  elements  ;  these  will  be  referrei 
to  later. 

The  periodic  recurrence  of  some  of  the  chemica^  propenlc 
is  indicated  in  the  lowest  horizontal  column,  where  the  genen 
formulae  of  the  oxygen  compounds  and  the  hydrides  are  given :  1" 
standing  for  one  atom  of  any  element  in  the  group.  As  explainei: 
on  page  113,  these  formulae  are  so  written  as  to  show  the  relative 
amount  of  oxygen  to  two  atoms  of  element,  in  order  to  establi>i 
the  true  relation  between  the  different  groups.     For  example,  tht 

•  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case ;  thus  the  element  coppf 
(Group  I.)  in  many  of  its  chemical  attributes  is  much  more  closely  allW* 
mercury  (Group  II.)  than  to  silver ;  and  silver,  again,  more  strongly  rescind 
thallium  (Group  III.)  than  either  copper  or  gold,  with  which  it  is  assocbU"- 
in  this  system  of  classification. 
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oxides  of  the  elements  of  Group  I.  contain  two  atoms  of  the  eleine 
to  one  of  oxygen,  as  LijO  ;  but  those  of  the  second  group  only  ca 
tain  one  atom  of  the  element,  as  CaO  :  hence  the  general  foxmu 
is  doubled,  R2O2.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  proportioD 
oxygen  relative  to  two  atoms  of  the  element  regularly  incre^ 
from  the  first  group  to  the  eighth.  The  oxides  of  the  members 
Group  I.  are  strongly  basic  in  character,  and  in  general  this  has 
nature  gradually  diminishes  as  we  traverse  the  series,  giving  pl2( 
to  acidic  characteristics,  which  are  strongly  marked  in  the  seven: 
group. 

The  periodic  reappearance  of  the  physical  properties  of  tl 
elements  is  seen  in  such  points  as  their  electrical  characters,  the 
malleability,  ductility,  melting-points,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  : 
harmony  with  the  periodic  law  ;  but  in  none  is  it  more  strikiof  i 
seen  than  in  their  atomic  volumes  in  the  solid  state.  The  atom 
volumes  of  the  elements  are  the  relative  volumes  occupied  I 
quantities  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights,  or  by  gramme 
atoms  ;  and  they  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic  weights  < 
the  elements  by  their  specific  gpravities.  In  the  case  of  gases,  a 
has  been  already  explained  on  page  40,  the  specific  gravit)*  i 
the  density  referred  to  hydrogen  as  the  unit :  the  atomic  voIohk 
therefore,  of  such  a  gas  as  oxygen  is — 

26  =  atomic  weight  __ 
16  =  density  "" 

The  specific  gravities  of  solids  (and  also  liquids)  are  referred  t 
water  as  the  unit,  and  as  i  cubic  centimetre  of  water  weigh 
I  gramme,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  or  liquid  expresses  tb 
weight  in  grammes  of  i  cubic  centimetre  of  the  substance.  Di\ndin 
the  atomic  weight,  expressed  in  grammes,  by  the  weight  in  gramme 
of  I  cubic  centimetre  (/.^.  the  specific  gravity),  the  atomic  volum 
will  be  represented  in  cubic  centimetres.  It  must  be  remembers 
that  the  atomic  volumes  do  not  express  the  relative  volumes  iha 
are  actually  occupied  by  the  atoms,  they  represent  in  reality  tb 
relative  volume  of  the  atoms  plus  the  unknown  volumes  of  th 
spaces  that  separate  them. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravities  and  the  calculate 
atomic  volumes  of  the  first  and  the  middle  elements  of  the  tw 
short  and  two  long  periods,  not  counting  the  group  of  "inert 
elements : — 
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Specific 
Gravity. 


Atomic 
Weights. 


Atomic 
Volumes. 


.nc.Period{|fg; 

3rd  Period  { iro^^Sut-Nickel) 
4th  Period  1 1*"""*'"™ 


^Ruthenium-Rhodium)  Palladium . 
(!^aesium 


O.S9 

3-0 

a97 

2.4 

0.86s 

7.79 
1.52 
11.4 
1.88 


7 

13 
28.3 

39 

t 

106.2 
133 


11.9 

4 

23.6 
11.8 

45 
7.2 
56.0 

9 
70 


From  the  figures  in  the  last  column  it  will  be  seen,  that  beginning 
-vinth  lithium,  11.9,  the  atomic  volume  falls  as  the  middle  element  of 
the  period,  namely,  carbon,  is  reached  ;  after  which  it  again  rises 
and  reaches  a  maximum  with  the  first  member  of  the  second  period, 
namely,  sodium.  In  this  period  the  same  gradual  &I1  in  atomic 
volume  is  again  noticed  until  the  middle  element  (silicon)  is 
reached,  when  the  value  of  this  function  of  the  elements  once  more 
rises,  and  a  second  maximum  is  attained  with  the  first  member 
(potassium)  of  the  third  period.  The  two  next  are  long  periods,  and 
the  atomic  volumes  steadily  decrease  until  the  middle  three  (transi- 
tional) elements,  after  which  they  gradually  increase  again  to  a 
maximum  in  rubidium,  the  starting-point  of  the  fourth  period.  In 
the  fourth  period  the  same  thing  once  more  occurs,  the  minimum 
atomic  volumes  being  those  of  the  middle  or  transition  elements, 
after  which  a  maximum  is  again  reached  in  caesium. 

This  periodicity  of  the  atomic  volumes  may  b^  graphically 
represented  by  a  curve,  where  the  ordinates  represent  atomic 
volumes  and  the  abscissae  atomic  weights.  This  curve,  which  was 
first  constructed  by  Lothar  Meyer,  is  known  as  Lothar  Meyer's 
curve  (page  120),  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  MendelejefTs  table 
is  most  instructive. 

The  divisions  indicated  by  the  Roman  numerals  correspond  to 
the  different  periods:  Groups  Land  II.  being  the  two  short  periods, 
III.  and  IV.  the  two  complete  long  periods,  while  V.,  VI.,  and 
VII.  correspond  to  the  fragmentary  portions  of  the  last  three 
periods. 

The  transitional  elements  of  periods  III.,  IV.,  and  VI.  are  all  to 
be  found  at  the  minima  of  the  large  hollows  ;  separating  the  even 
series  (situated  on  the  descending  portion  of  the  curve)  from  the 
odd  series  which  lie  on  the  ascending  slope     The  elements  belong- 
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ing  to  the  difTerent  groups  in  MendelejefT's  table  are  seen  to  occupy 
the  same  relative  positions  upon  the  different  portions  of  this  curve. 

Thus  in  Group  L  the  elements  Li,  Na,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  are  all  found 
upon  the  maxima  of  the  curve,  and  Cu,  Ag,  and  Au  at  those  points 
at  the  minima  where  the  electro-negative  properties  reappear.  The 
halogen  elements  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine)  are  seen  in  similar 
positions  upon  the  ascending,  and  the  alkaline  earths  (beryllium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium)  on  the  descending 
portions. 

When  the  periodic  law  was  first  formulated  by  Mendelejeff 
(1869),  there  were  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  system  did 
not  harmonise  with  the  then  accepted  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements.  The  discoverer  boldly  asserted  that  the  atomic  weights, 
and  not  the  system,  were  at  fault,  and  in  almost  every  such  case 
the  careful  reinvestigation  of  the  atomic  weights  by  numerous 
chemists  has  proved  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  One  or  two 
instances  may  be  quoted.  The  element  indium  had  assigned  to  it 
the  atomic  weight  76.  Its  combining  proportion  is  38,  and  being 
regarded  as  a  divalent  element,  its  oxide  was  believed  to  have 
the  formula  InO.  Having  an  atomic  weight  »  76,  indium  would 
occupy  a  place  between  As  =  75  and  Se  «=  79  ;  but  in  the  system 
(see  table  on  page  117)  there  is  no  room  for  an  element  with  such 
an  atomic  weight ;  and,  moreover,  if  indium  be  a  divalent  element 
having  this  atomic  weight,  it  should  come  between  Zn  •=  65  and 
Sr  =a  87  in  Group  II.,  where  again  there  is  no  room.  MendelejefT 
made  the  assumption  that  the  oxide  of  indium  had  the  formula 
In^Os,  believing  the  element  to  be  an  analogue  of  aluminium 
(Group  III.).  If  this  be  the  true  composition  of  the  oxide,  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  element  would  be  38  x  3  —  1 14,  and  indium 
would  then  take  its  place  in  Group  III.,  between  the  elements 
cadmium  =»  112  and  Sn  »  118,  in  the  odd  series  of  the  second  long 
periodl  Bunsen  afterwards  determined  the  specific  heat  of  indium 
by  means  of  his  ice  calorimeter,  and  found  it  to  be  0.057  : — 

Mean  atomic  heat   ^4.  „  ,  ,2.3  -  atomic  weight  (see  page  47). 
Specific  heat    .    .  0.057 

Hence  114  and  not  76  is  the  accepted  (approximate)  atomic  weight 
of  indium. 

Again,  the  element  beryllium  (formerly  known  as  glucinum)  has 
a  combining  proportion  of  4.6.  Its  chloride  was  believed  to  have 
the  composition  BeCls,  and  its  oxide  to  be  a  sesquioxide  having 
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the  formula  Be^Os.  The  atomic  weight  assigned  to  the  elemem. 
therefore,  was  13.8. 

With  this  atomic  weight  beryllium  would  take  its  place  between 
carbon  =  12  and  nitrogen  =»  14 ;  but  according  to  the  periodic 
classification  there  is  no  room  for  such  an  element,  and,  moreover, 
in  such  a  position  it  would  be  among  elements  with  which  it  has 
no  properties  in  common.  On  the  supposition  that  the  o»de  cf 
beryllium  has  the  formula  BeO,  that  is,  that  the  element  b  divalent, 
its  atomic  weight  would  have  to  be  lowered  from  13.8  to  9.1  in 
order  to  maintain  the  same  ratio  between  the  weights  of  metal  and 
oxygen  in  the  compound  On  this  assumption,  beryllium  would 
fall  into  the  second  place  in  the  first  series,  between  lithium  ^  7 
and  boron  »  1 1,  and  in  the  same  group  as  magnesium  and  nnc 

When  the  specific  heat  of  beryllium  was  determined,  it  gave  the 
value  a45,  and  this  number  divided  into  the  atomic  heat  constant, 
6.4,  gave  14  as  the  atomic  weight  In  spite  of  this  evidence  la 
favour  of  the  higher  value  as  the  atomic  weight  of  beryllium. 
MendelejefT  still  regarded  the  lower  number  as  correct,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  possibly  beryllium,  like  carbon  and  boron 
,|  (elements  also  of  very  low  atomic  weight),  had  an  abnormally 

'J  low  specific  heat  at  ordinary  temperatures.     This  was  found  to  be 

'  the  case  (see  page  48),  and  at  500*  the  specific  heat  of  beryllium 

was  found  to  be  0.6206.     This  divided  into  6.4  gives  the  value  10 

!  as  the  atomic  weight,  which  indicates  that  9.1  and  not  13.8  is  in 

reality  the  atomic  weight  of  beryllium. 

Not  only  has  the  periodic  law  been  of  service  in  bringing  about 
the  correction  of  a  number  of  doubtful  atomic  weights,  but  by 
means  of  it  its  originator  was  enabled  to  predict  with  considerable 
certainty  the  existence  of  hitherto  undiscovered  elements,  and 
even  to  predicate  many  of  the  properties  of  these  elements.  As 
already  mentioned,  at  the  time  when  the  periodic  law  was  firs: 
formulated,  there  were  three  gaps  in  the  system  in  the  first  long 
period,  namely,  No.  4  in  the  even  series  (now  occupied  by  scandium), 

»  and  Nos.  3  and  4  in  the  odd  series  (now  filled  by  gallium  and 

germanium).  To  the  unknown  elements  which  Were  destined  to 
occupy  these  positions,  MendelejefT  gave  the  names  eka^oron^ 
eka-alumim'um,  and  eka-silicon  (the  prefix  eka  being  the  Sanscrit 
numeral  one\  and  from  the  known  properties  of  the  neighbouring 
elements  of  the  series  (horizontal  rows  in  the  table,  page  117),  and 
also  of  those  situated  nearest  in  the  same  family  (vertical  coluinns\ 
he  predicted  some  of  the  prominent  properties  that  would  pro- 
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l3a.l3ly  be  possessed  by  these  elements.  Thus  in  the  case  of  eka- 
aluxninium,  from  the  known  properties  of  aluminium  and  indium, 
iHe  neighbouring  elements  in  the  same  family,  and  from  zinc,  the 
contiguous  element  in  the  same  series  (the  4th  place  in  the  series 
being  unoccupied),  Mendelejeff  deduced  the  following  properties 
for  the  unknown  element  that  he  called  eka-aluminium  : — 

Predicted  Properties  of  Eka-Aluminium  (1871). 

(i.)  Should  have  an  atomic  weight  about  69. 

(2.)  Will  have  a  low  melting-point 

(3.)  Its  sp>ecific  gravity  should  be  about  5.9. 

(4.)  Will  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  air. 

(5.)  Will  decompose  water  at  a  red  heat. 

(6.)  Will  ^ve  an  oxide  Elfi^  a  chloride  El^\^  and  sulphate 

(7.)  Will  form  a  potassium  alum,  which  will  probably  be  more 
soluble  and  less  easily  crystallisable  than  the  corresponding  alumj- 
nium  alum. 

(8.)  The  oxide  should  be  more  easily  reducible  to  the  metal  than 
alumina.  The  metal  will  probably  be  more  volatile  than  alumi- 
nium, and  therefore  its  discovery  by  means  of  the  spectroscope 
may  be  expected. 

In  the  year  1875  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  discovered  a  new 
element  in  a  certain  specimen  of  zinc  blende  (zinc  sulphide),  the 
individuality  of  which  he  first  recognised  by  the  spectroscope, 
the  spectrum  being  characterised  by  a  brilliant  violet  line.  This 
element  he  named  gallium.  The  properties  of  this  metal,  as  they 
were  subsequently  observed,  showed  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  pre- 
dicted eka-aluminium  of  Mendelejeff,  as  will  at  once  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  following  facts. 

Properties  of  Gallium  {discovered  i^^^ 
(i.)  Atomic  weight  =  69.9. 
(2.)  Melting-point,  30.15". 
(3.)  Specific  gravity,  5.93. 
(4.}  Only  slightly  oxidised  at  a  red  heat 
(5.)  Decomposes  water  at  high  temperatures. 
(6.)  Gallium  oxide,  Ga20^    Gallium  chloride,  Ga^CI^     Gallium 
sulphate,  Ga^CSOf),. 
(7.)  Forms  a  well-defined  alum. 
(&}  Is  easily  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  alkaline  solutions. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  properties  of  eka-boron  and  eka^siiiam 
were  predicted,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  oiscandiupt  (Nilsoa, 
1879),  and  germanium  (Winkler,  1886),  whose  properties  were 
found  to  closely  accord  with  these  hypothetical  elements,  formeii 
an  additional  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  periodic  law. 

There  are  at  present  two  elements,  however,  which  appear  not 
to  conform  strictly  to  this  periodic  classification.  These  are  the 
elements  argon  and  tellurium.  The  atomic  weight  of  ar^oo 
according  to  most  recent  determination  is  39.92,  while  that  of 
potassium  is  39.15.  Now  the  periodic  system  requires  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  argon  shall  be  below  and  not  ctbove  that  of 
potassium.  Again,  the  latest  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  tellurium  give  127.6,  as  against  126.85  for  iodine ;  while  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  periodic  system  the  atomic  weig^ht  of 
tellurium  should  be  below  that  of  iodine.  Whether  these  two 
cases  will  prove  to  be  true  exceptions,  or  whether  future  investiga- 
tions will  show  that  the  atomic  weights  here  given  are  not  the 
true  ones,  time  alone  will  show.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  both  argon  and  tellurium  are  elements  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  and  there 
is  considerable  probability  that  in  the  latter  case  the  element  in  a 
pure  state  has  never  yet  been  obtained. 

The  position  which  should  be  given  to  hydrogen  in  the  periodic 
system  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  table  it  is  placed  with  a  query  in  Group  I.  and 
again  in  Group  VII. ;  its  univalent  character  suiting  either  position 
equally  well.  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  placing  it  in 
Group  I.  is  its  electro-positive  character,  in  which  it  strongly  re- 
sembles the  elements  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  &c.,  metals 
which  may  be  substituted  for  hydrogen  atom  tbr  atom  ;  the 
"  salts  of  hydrogen  "  (i.e.  acids\  and  the  metallic  salts  resembling 
each  other  when  regarded  from  the  ionic  standpoint. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  assigning  it  a  position  at  the  head 
of  Group  VII.  are  more  numerous,  and  may  be  briefly  summarised 
as  follows  : — * 

1.  Its  gaseous  character  and  low  boiling-point 

2.  Absence  of  any  metallic  properties. 

3.  The  diatomic  nature  of  its  molecules  H,  (while  many  of  the 
alkali  metals  are  monatomic). 

*  Masson,  Chem,  News^  vol.  Ixxiii.,  p.  283. 
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4.  Readiness  with  which  H  is  substituted  by  CI,  Br,  or  I,  in 
organic  compounds. 

5.  If  placed  in  Group  I.  a  series  of  six  blank  spaces  is  left,  for 
22S  many  unknown  elements,  whose  atomic  weights  must  all  fall 
l:>etween  H  =  i  and  He =3.96. 

6.  The  numerical  difference  between  H  =  i  and  F  =  i9  is  18 
\anits,  which  is  much  closer  to  the  average  of  about  16  units  than 
tliat  between  H  =  i  and  Li  =  7,  which  is  only  6  units. 
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GENERAL   PROPERTIES  OF  LIQUIDS 

Under  this  head  the  following  subjects  will  be  considered  : — 

1.  The  passage  of  liquids  into  vapours  or  gases. 

2.  The  passage  of  liquids  into  solids. 

3.  Solution. 

1.  The  Passage  of  Liquids  into  Gases.  Evaporation  and 
BoilinfiT* — ^Just  as  in  the  gaseous  condition,  so  in  the  liquid  state, 
the  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  motion  :  in  the  liquid  state,  however, 
the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  is  unable  to  overcome  the 
force  of  their  mutual  attraction.  Some  of  the  molecules  have  a 
smaller  kinetic  energy  (that  is,  a  lower  temperature),  and  others 
a  greater  kinetic  energy,  than  the  average ;  and  when  in  the  course 
of  their  movements  the  latter  strike  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  and 
break  through  it,  they  continue  their  movements  in  the  space 
above,  as  gaseous  molecules.  If  the  space  into  which  they  wander 
be  unlimited,  that  is,  if  the  liquid  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  these 
molecules  escape  away  altogether,  and  consequently  the  liquid 
diminishes  in  quantity.  This  process  is  known  as  evaporation^ 
and  as  the  molecules  which  so  leave  the  liquid  are  those  having 
the  highest  temperature,  it  follows  that  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid,  which  is  the  average  temperature  of  the  molecules,  will  fell 
The  more  completely  the  molecules  that  so  escape  from  the  surface 
of  a  liquid  are  prevented  from  falling  back,  that  is,  the  more  rapidly 
they  are  swept  away  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
liquid,  the  more  quickly  will  this  escape  of  molecules  take  place, 
and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the  fall  of  temperature  that  results 
from  evaporation.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid,  say  water,  be 
exposed  in  a  dish  so  that  a  current  of  air  is  blown  across  the  sur- 
face, the  rate  of  evaporation  is  increased,  and  the  temperature  con- 
sequently falls  lower  than  if  the  water  be  merely  placed  in  a  still 

atmosphere  ;  similarly,  if  the  water  be  placed  in  a  vacuum  the  rate 
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of  evaporation  is  increased,  because  the  molecules  that  escape  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  are  not  impeded  in  their  motions  by 
collisions  with  the  molecules  of  air. 

Xlib   fall  of  temperature  resulting  from  evaporation  may  be 

readily  seen  by  enveloping  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  a  piece  of 

thin  muslin,  and  moistening  it  with  water.     If  such  a  thermometer 

"be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  naked  thermometer,  it  will  be  seen  that 

the   mercury  will  fall  lower  in  the  one  that  is  moistened,  and  the 

dlfTerence  will  be  still  more 

maxked  if  the  instruments 

are    placed  in  a  draught, 

whereby  the  evaporation  of 

the  water  from  the  muslin 

is  accelerated. 

If  the  space  above  the 
liquid  be  limited,  molecules 
still    continue    to    escape 
from  the   surface  ;    but  a 
state  of  equilibrium  is  soon 
established,  when  as  many 
are  thrown  back  again  by 
rebounding  from  one  an- 
other and  from  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel  as 
leave  the  surface  in  a  given 
time.     Under   these   con- 
ditions the  enclosed  space 
is  said  to  be  saturated  with 
the  vapour  of  the  liquid. 
The  number  of  molecules 
which  escape  from  the  sur- 
face depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature, and  is  independent  of  the  pressure,  for  if  the  volume 
of  a  saturated  vapour  be  forcibly  diminished,  it  merely  results 
in  the  condensation   of  a  portion  of  the  vapour  ;   and   if  ex- 
panded, a  corresponding  vaporisation  of  an  additional  quantity 
of  the  liquid,  the  pressure  remaining  always  constant.     The  num- 
ber of  molecules  that  re-enter  the  liquid  is  determined  by  the 
number  and  the  velocity  of  those  that  exist  as  gaseous  molecules 
in  a  unit  volume.     But  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas  is  caused  by 
the  number  and  velocity  of  the  molecules  in  a  given  volume,  hence 
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the  condition  of  equilibrium  is  set  up,  when  the  vapour  above  tlx 
liquid  exerts  a  definite  pressure,  which  pressure  will  be  constas? 
for  any  given  temperature.  The  pressure  exerted  by  a  vapoor 
under  these  conditions  is  termed  the  vapour-tension  of  the  liquid 
The  fact  that  the  vapour  given  off  from  a  liquid  exerts  pressure 
may  readily  be  experimentally  illustrated  by  means  of  the  apparatiis 
seen  in  Fig.  13.  Three  glass  tubes,  A,  B,  and  C,  about  one  metre 
long,  are  completely  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  trough 
of  the  same  liquid.  The  mercury  will  sink  to  the  same  level  h: 
each  tube,  the  length  of  the  mercury  column  representing^  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  time.  Into  two  of  these  barometer 
tubes,  B  and  C,  a  few  drops  of  water  are  introduced,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  mercury  is  depressed,  as  indicated  in  B,  below  the 
level  at  which  it  previously  stood.  This  depression  of  the  mercurr 
column  represents  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  water  for  the 
particular  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is  made.  If  tube 
C  be  surrounded  by  a  wider  glass  tube,  through  which  steam  from 
a  small  boiler  is  passed,  it  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  tube  rises,  the  mercury  is  more  and  more  de- 
pressed, thus  showing  that  the  tension  of  the  vapour  increases  with 
rise  of  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  steam  circulates  freely  and  is 
escaping  at  the  bottom  of  the  wide  tube,  in  other  words,  as  soon 
«:^|'  as  the  temperature  of  the  enclosed  water  in  tube  C  reaches  100*^ 

Jj  i.e.  the  temperature  of  the  steam  surrounding  it,  the  mercury  in 

^j  the  tube  will  be  depressed  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  trough.     The 

'^  ^  tension  of  the  vapour  within  the  tube,  under  these  circumstances, 

is  therefore  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

If,  instead  of  introducing  water  into  the  barometer  tube,  ether 

I  were  employed,  and  a  stream  of  vapour  from  boiling  ether  were 

passed  through  the  outer  tube,  it  would  be  seen  that  when  the  ether 

within  the  tube  reached  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  from  the 

'  (  ;  boiling  ether,  namely,  35°,  the  mercury  would  again  be  depressed 

to  the  level  of  that  in  the  trough  ;  that  is,  the  tension  of  the  ether 

'  \    i  vapour  would  then  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    We 

see,  therefore,  that  when  water  is  heated  to  its  boiling-{x>int,  viz., 
100°,  the  tension  of  its  vapour  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure ; 
and  when  ether  is  heated  to  its  boiling-point,  viz.,  35%  the  pressure 

!  ;  exerted  by  its  vapour  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

|;  i    '  The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  may  therefore  be  defined  as  tkz 

temperature  at  which  the  vapour-pressure  is  equal  to  the  pressure 

teli^l  of  the  atmosphere.    As  soon  as  this  point  is  passed,  the  kinetic 
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energy  of  the  molecules  has  been  so  much  augmented  by  the 
supply  of  external  heat,  that  it  is  able  to  overcome  the  force  of 
their  mutual  attractions,  and,  consequently,  the  molecules  freely 
pass  away  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  given,  namely,  water  and 
ether,  the  temperatures  at  which  the  vapours  of  different  liquids 
exert  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  are  widely  different. 
This  fact  will  be  still  more  evident  from  the  following  table,  giving 
the  temperatures  at  which  the  vapour  pressure  of  various  liquids  is 
equal  to  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure  ; — 

Liquid  hydrogen       ....  --253' 

Liquid  oxygen —182.5' 

Liquid  nitrous  oxide         ...  —  89.8* 

Liquid  sulphur  dioxide     .         .        .  —   10* 

Ethyl  chloride +11* 

Carbon  disulphide    ....  47* 

Water 100° 

Aniline 182" 

Mercury 358** 

Since  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  that  temperature  at  which 
its  vapour-tension  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  will  be 
evident  that,  if  the  latter  increases  or  decreases,  the  temperature 
necessary  to  produce  an  equal  vapour-pressure  must  also  rise  or 
fall;  in  other  words,  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  dependent  upon 
the  pressure.  If  a  quantity  of  water,  no  warmer  than  the  hand,  be 
placed  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  which  is  then  quickly 
exhausted,  the  water  will  be  seen  to  enter  into  violent  ebullition. 
It  does  this  when  the  pressure  within  the  receiver  is  reduced  to 
the  point  at  which  it  is  equal  to  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at 
the  temperature  taken. 

For  this  reason  water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  in  high 
altitudes  than  at  the  sea-level ;  and  as  the  vapour-tension  of  water 
at  various  temperatures  has  been  experimentally  determined,  we 
can,  by  ascertaining  the  boiling-point  of  water  at  any  particular 
altitude,  calculate  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  consequently  the 
height  above  the  sea-level. 

Many  liquids  when  heated,  especially  in  glass  vessels  that  have 
been  carefully  cleansed,  may  be  raised  several  degrees  above  the 
boiling-point  without  ebullition  taking  place.  The  liquid  under 
these  circumstances  assumes  a  pulsating  movement,  which  con- 
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tinues  for  a  short  time,  when  a  burst  of  vapour  is  suddenly  e\-olT 
with  violence,  and  the  temperature  at  once  drops  to  the  boili: 
point.  The  liquid  then  becomes  quiescent,  and  again  as  ! 
temperature  rises  the  pulsating  movement  begins,  ending  or 
more  in  an  explosive  evolution  of  vapour.  This  succussive  boilii 
or  bumping^  is  sometimes  sufficiently  violent  to  cause  the  fracture 
the  vessel.  In  order  to  experimentally  ascertain  the  boiling-pn; 
of  a  liquid,  the  thermometer,  for  this  reason,  is  not  immersed 
the  liquid^  but  is  suspended  in  the  vapour,  the  temperature 
which  remains  constant  throughout  these  irregularities  in  t 
boiling. 

Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation.— When  a  liquid  is  heated, 
temperature  rises,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  until  a  certa 
point  is  reached  (the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid),  when  the  co 
tinned  application  of  heat  causes  no  further  rise  of  temperaiLi 
Thermometers  placed  in  the  liquid,  and  in  the  vapour,  indicate  i 
same  temperature  and  remain  constant,  and  all  further  appl.c 
tion  of  heat  is  unappreciated  by  these  instruments,  and  disappej 
in  changing  the  liquid  into  vapour.  The  heat  which  in  this  way 
absorbed  during  the  vaporisation  of  a  liquid  is  spoken  of  as  t: 
latent  heat  of  vaporisation  ;  and  the  same  amount  of  heat  whii 
thus  disappears  during  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a  vapo 
is  again  rendered  sensible  when  the  vapour  passes  back  into  tl 
liquid  state. 

The  heat  which  is  thus  said  to  become  latent  is  in  reality  ci 
verted  into  kinetic  energy  ;  it  is  expended  in  imparting  to  il 
molecules  the  kinetic  energy  necessar>'  to  overcome  the  attract)^ 
forces  operating  between  them  while  in  tl 
liquid  state  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  doing  tl 
work  of  overcoming  cohesion  (internal  »orV 
and  also  the  external  pressure  on  the  vapoi 
(external  work). 

In  order  that  a  liquid  may  pass  into  a  vapoi 
it  is  necessary  that  heat  be  absorbed.  \V 
have  seen  (page  126)  that  a  liquid  undergoir 
spontaneous  evaporation  becomes  colder  (ib^ 
is,  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  molecules  that  ai 
converted  into  the  gaseous  state),  and  als 
that  the  more  rapidly  the  liquid  can  be  made  to  pass  into  li 
vaporous  condition,  without  supplying  external  heat,  the  lowt 
will    its   temperature  fall.      Upon   this    fact    depend  a  numbt 
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f  methods  for  the  artificial  production  of  low  degrees  of  cold, 
or  example,  ether  boils  at  35°,  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  ether 
e  placed  in  a  glass  flask  standing  upon  a  wooden  block,  upon 
hich  a  few  drops  of  water  have  been  poured,  and  a  current  of  air 
"om  a  bellows  be  briskly  blown  through  the  ether  (Fig.  14), 
le  temperature  of  the  ether  will  fall  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few 
loments  the  flask  will  be  frozen  to  the  block.  By  the  rapid  eva- 
oration  of  liquids  with  lower  boiling-points,  the  extreme  degrees  of 
old  necessary  for  the  liquefaction  of  such  gases  as  oxygen,  carbon 
nonoxide,  air,  &c,  are  obtained.     Thus,  liquid  methyl  chloride 


Fig.  15. 

boils  at  —23*;  by  causing  it  to  rapidly  vaporise,  its  temperature 
can  be  reduced  to  —70'*.  Liquid  ethylene  in  the  same  way  falls 
to  a  temperature  of  -  120",  and  liquid  oxygen  by  rapid  evaporation 
gives  a  temperature  as  low  as  -210'. 

The  temperature  of  water,  in  like  manner,  maybe  so  lowered  by 
its  own  rapid  evaporation,  as  to  cause  it  to  freeze.  We  have  already 
seen  that  by  reducing  the  pressure,  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is 
lowered  ;  if,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  water  be  placed  in  a  vacuum, 
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and  methods  be  adopted  to  remove  the  water  vapour  as  rap!< 
as  it  is  formed,  the  water  will  enter  into  rapid  ebullition.  T 
evaporation  will  therefore  proceed  so  rapidly,  and  conscquen 
absorb  heat  so  quickly,  that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liqi 
will  quickly  fall  to  o**  when  it  passes  into  the  solid  state.  T 
instrument  known  as  Carre's  freezing  machine  depends  upon  tl 
principle.  The  water  to  be  frozen  is  placed  in  the  glass  bottle 
(Fig.  15),  which  is  in  connection  with  a  metal  reservoir  R,  h: 
filled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  in  its  turn  is  connected  1 
b  with  an  air-pump  P,  worked  by  the  \e\ 
M,  to  which  is  also  attached  a  connectir 
rod  /,  so  that  a  stirrer  within  the  reservoir 
kept  constantly  in  motion.  As  soon  as  rl 
apparatus  is  exhausted  to  a  pressure  of  t^ 
or  three  millimetres,  the  water  begins  rapid] 
to  boil,  and  as  the  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  th 
water  vapour  as  rapidly  as  it  is  g^ven  off,  th 
temperature  quickly  falls  and  the  ware 
freezes. 

Fig.  16  illustrates  another  method  by  whic 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained.  A  la 
glass  vessel  is  exhausted  by  means  of  ai 
ordinary  air-pump,  and  water  is  allowev 
slowly  to  enter  from  a  stoppered  funnel,  upci 
the  end  of  which  is  secured  a  short  strini 
At  the  same  time  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  ad 
mitted  by  the  second  funnel,  and  caused  t. 
flow  down  a  glass  rod,  round  which  is  wouni 
a  spiral  of  asbestos  thread.     The  acid  at  ona 

^  absorbs  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  evapr- 

y^  rating  water,  the  temperature  of  which,  then- 

V*  fore,  falls   below   the   freezing-point,    and  ;t 

Fig.  16.  solidifies  as  it  flows  over  the  string  into  the 

form  of  an  icicle. 
Just  as  diminution  in  pressure  lowers  the  boiling-point  of  a 
liquid,  so  increased  pressure  raises  the  boiling-point.  If  water  be 
heated  in  a  closed  iron  vessel,  as  in  a  high-pressure  steam  boiler, 
the  pressure  caused  by  its  own  vapour  raises  the  boiling-point 
many  degrees  above  100".  There  is  a  definite  temperature,  how- 
ever, for  every  liquid,  beyond  which  the  liquid  state  is  impossible, 
whatever  may  be  the  pressure  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  liquid  when 
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heated  beyond  this  fixed  point  passes  into  the  gaseous  state,  how- 
ever great  the  pressure  may  be.  This  temperature  is  the  critical 
temperature  (see  page  79).  If  a  liquid  be  heated  in  a  sealed  and 
strong  glass  tube,  as  the  critical  temperature  is  approached  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  ill-defined,  and  finally  the 
tube  is  completely  occupied  by  transparent  vapour.  On  again 
cooling,  as  soon  as  the  critical  point  is  passed  the  contents  of 
the  tube  again  separate  into  two  distinct  layers  consisting  of  liquid 
and  gas. 

VapouP-PressUPes  of  Solutions.— The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid 
is  modified  by  the  presence  in  the  hquid  of  dissolved  substances. 
If  the  substance  in  the  solution  be  less  volatile  than  the  liquid,  the 
boiling-point  is  raised.  Thus,  while  the  boiling-point  of  pure 
water  (under  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure)  is  loo",  the  tem- 
perature at  which  saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  boil,  is 
considerably  higher,  thus  : — 

Containing  Grammes  of 


Water  Saturated  with 

Sale  10  100  Grammes 
of  Water. 

Boiling-point. 

Sodium  chloride    . 

.         41.2 

108.4- 

Potassium  nitrate . 

.    335-1 

iiS-g** 

Potassium  carbonate 

.      205.0- 

133.0'' 

Calcium  chloride  . 

.      325-0 

179.5' 

The  temperature  of  the  steam  of  these  boiling  solutions,  as 
ascertained  by  suspending  a  thermometer  in  the  vapour,  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  that  from  pure  water,  as  the  thennometer  in 
all  cases  indicates  100'.  In  reality,  however,  the  temperature  is 
higher,  although  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  boiling  liquid.  The 
reason  that  the  thermometer  indicates  ico'  in  all  cases  is  because 
the  water  vapour  continually  condenses  upon  the  bulb  of  the 
instrument,  covering  it  with  a  film  of  pure  water,  which  boiling 
off  from  the  bulb  indicates  only  the  boiling-point  of  the  pure 
liquid.  By  special  arrangements  this  condensation  may  be  pre- 
vented, when  it  has  been  shown  (Magnus)  that  the  temperature 
of  the  vapour,  from  such  boiling  solutions,  rises  as  the  solutions 
become  more  concentrated — that  is,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  liquids  rise.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  boil- 
ing-point of  a  liquid  is  that  temperature  at  which  the  vapour 
tension  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  since,  then,  the 
presence  of  dissolved  substances  raises  the  boiling-point,  it  follows 
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that  it  must  lower  the  vapour-pressure,  for  (in  the  case  of  aquecic 
solutions)  when  the  temperature  has  reached  loo'  the  vapour 
pressure  is  still  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  liquid  doe 
not  enter  into  ebullition  at  that  temperature.  Lowering  da 
vapour- pressure,  therefore,  is  synonymous  with  raising  the  boiling 
point.  The  extent  to  which  the  vapour-pressure  of  a  liquid  . 
lowered  (or  its  boiling-point  raised)  by  dissolving  in  loo  gnunme: 
of  it  I  gramme-molecule  of  a  given  substance  is  called  the  wicU 
cular  lowering  of  the  vapour-pressure,  or  the  molecular  elevaiin 
of  the  boiling-point  of  that  liquid.  Now  it  has  been  found  wit2 
substances  which  do  not  undergo  ionic  dissociation  in  the  sol\*er. 
employed,  and  also  which  do  not  themselves  exert  any  appreciab^ 
vapour- pressure  at  the  boiling-point  of  the  solvent,  that  this  mole 
cular  lowering  of  the  vapour-pressure  is  practically  a  constajit 
Thus,  for  water  the  molecular  rise  of  boiling-point  is  5.2®  ;  while  ^~: 
benzene  it  is  27.o^ 

For  example,  given  two  substances,  say  glycerol  and  sugar, 
which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  yield  solutions  which  are  nor. 
electrolytes  {i.e,  these  compounds  do  not  dissociate^  and  are  al^: 
themselves  practically  non-volatile  at  the  boiling-point  of  water ; 
^'4|,J  then,  if  i   gramme-molecule  of  each  be  separately  dissolved  b 

100  grammes  of  water,  'the  two  solutions  obtained  will  be  found  r 
boil  at  about  105.2"*  instead  of  100'.  Or  again,  two  substance; 
J  fulfilling  the  same  conditions  when  dissolved  in  benzene  wouL 

send  up  the  boiling-point  of  this  liquid  from  80.5"  to  107.5**. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substance  is  an  electrolyte — that  is. 
one  which  undergoes  ionic  dissociation  in  the  solvent,  then  th« 
effect  produced  by  the  same  weight  of  substance  is  greater,  since 
the  ions  behave  as  though  they  were  molecules,  and  the  result  i- 
the  same  as  though  a  larger  number  of  molecules  were  present  ir. 
the  solution.  Obviously  the  increase  in  the  effect  produced  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  dissociation  takes  place. 

The  following  general  laws  relating  to  the  effect  of  dissolved 
'  substances  upon  vapour-pressure  have  been  established  : — 

1.  The  relation  between  the  quantity  of  a  substance  in  soluiioR 
and  the  diminution  of  the  vapour-pressure  below  thcU  of  the  pur: 
solvent  is  t/ie  same  at  all  temperatures, 

2.  The  diminution  of  the  vapour-pressure  of  a  liquid^  by  a  dis- 
solved substance^  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  substance  in 

Hj '  solution  (provided  the  substance  itself  exerts  no  appreciable  vapour- 

&  pressure  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment). 
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3.  The  molecular  lo7uering  of  vapour-pressure  by  chemically 
z^^ilar  substances  is  constant;  that  is  to  say^  solutions  containing 
^j^^  molecular  weight  in  grammes  {one  gramme-molecule)  of  such 
r^Zf stances  in  equal  volumes  of  the  solvent^  give  rise  to  the  same 
//ntinution  of  vapour-pressure. 


m 


Fig.  17. 

4.  The  relative  lowering  of  vapour-pressure  is  proportional  to 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance,  to 
the  total  number  of  molecules  in  the  soluiiony  i.e.  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  and  of  the  solvent* 

*  Except  in  the  case  of  elecirolytes.     See  page  108. 
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Upon  these  considerations  it  becomes  possible,  by  means  of  t^ 
lowering  of  the  vapour-pressure,  to  determine  the  molecular  wei^ 
of  a  substance  that  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  volaa 
liquid. 

The  apparatus  in  which  such  a  determination  is  made  is  sfao% 
in  dissected  form  in  Fig.  17.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  solvent 
be  employed  is  contained  in  the  tube  A  which  is  inserted  in  i. 
vessel  B,  which  in  its  turn  is  placed  upon  the  asbestos  support  1 
and  heated  from  below  by  means  of  small  flames.  As  the  liqu 
in  A  boils,  its  vapour  is  condensed  by  the  condenser  indicated 
Cj,  and  thereby  returned  to  the  vessel.  The  outer  vessel  B  ai; 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  liquid  which  boils  stmult 
neously,  so  that  the  inner  tube  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  jacket  fill« 
with  the  hot  vapour  of  the  same  liquid  as  is  boilings  inside.  Tl 
vapour  from  the  boiling  liquid  in  this  jacket  vessel  is  condensed  b 
the  condenser  at  Cj  and  constantly  returned.  By  means  of 
thermometer  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  boils  i 
thus  ascertained,  after  which  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substanc 
whose  molecular  weight  is  to  be  determined  is  introduced  and  th 
boiling-point  again  ascertained. 

The  result  is  calculated  by  the  formula — 

'••j  When  C  =  Constant— namely,  the  molecular  elevation  of  the  boil 

•  /^  ing-point  of  the  solvent  used  ; 

>•  g  =  The  percentage  strength  of  the  solution  ;  and 

R  =  The  observed  rise  of  boiling-point 
The  Passage  of  Liquids  into  Solids.— Most  liquids,  whei 

V  -  cooled  to  some  specific  temperature,  pass  into  the  solid  state  ;  th( 

temperature  at  which  this  change  takes  place  is  termed  the  solidi 

',   ■  fying  point.     Generally  speaking,  the  temperature  at  which  a  liquic 

"/^i '  solidifies  is  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  solid  again  melts  ;  but  as 

J  ;.  the  solidification  of  a  liquid  is  subject  to  disturbances  from  causes 

that  do  not  affect  the  melting-point,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Thus,  water  may  be  cooled  many  degrees  below  o*  if  it  be  pre- 
viously freed  from  dissolved  air,  and  be  kept  perfectly  still.  This 
super  cooling  of  water  may  readily  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  18.  This  consists  of  a  thermometer 
whose  bulb  is  enclosed  in  a  larger  bulb  containing  water,  which 
before  the  bulb  is  sealed  at  a^  is  briskly  boiled  to  expel  all  the  air. 
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iVlien  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  may  be  lowered  to  —15°  without  congela- 
tion, taking  place,  but  on  the  slightest  agitation  it  at  once  solidifies 
and  the  temperature  rises  to  o".  It  is  on  account  of  this  property 
of  water  to  suspend  its  solidification,  that  in  determining 
the  lower  fixed  point  of  a  thermometer,  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  and  not  that  of  freezing  water,  is  made 
use  of. 

Many  other  liquids  exhibit  suspended  solidification  to 
a  very  high  degree  ;  thus  glycerine  may  be  cooled  to  -  30" 
or  —  40**  without  solidifying,  but  if  a  crystal  of  solid  gly- 
cerine be  placed  in  the  liquid  the  entire  mass  freezes,  and 
does  not  again  melt  until  a  temperature  of  is.s""  is 
reached. 

Change  of  Volume  on  Solidification.— Most  liquids, 
in  the  act  of  solidifying,  contract ;  that  is  to  say,  the  solid 
occupies  a  smaller  volume  than  the  liquid.  Consequently 
the  solid  is  specifically  denser,  and  sinks  in  the  liquid. 
Thus  100  volumes  of  liquid  phosphorus  at  44"  (the  melting- 
point)  when  solidified  occupy  only  96.7  volumes.  Water 
expands  upon  solidification,  hence  ice  is  relatively  lighter 
than  water,  and  floats  upon  the  liquid.  The  reverse 
change  of  volume  accompanies  the  change  of  state  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Effect  of  Pressure  upon  the  Solidifying  Point  of 
Liquids. — In  the  case  of  liquids  that  contract  upon  soli- 
dification, increased  pressure  raises  the  point  of  solidifi- 
cation, and  consequently  raises  the  melting-point  of  the 
solid.  The  effect,  however,  is  extremely  small  :  thus  the 
solidifying-point  (and  melting-point)  of  spermaceti  under 
the  standard  atmospheric  pressure  is  47.7*,  while  under  p  g 
a  pressure  of  1 56  atmospheres  it  is  raised  to  50. 9^ 

With  liquids  that  expand  on  solidification,  increased  pressure  has 
the  opposite  effect,  and  lowers  the  solidifying  j)oint.  Thus,  water 
under  great  pressure  may  be  cooled  below  o*  and  still  remain  liquid  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  ice  may  be  liquefied  by  increased  pressure 
without  altering  its  temperature.  In  the  case  of  water  it  has  been 
found  that  an  increased  pressure  of  n  atmospheres  lowers  the  soli- 
difying point  by  0.007 4«'* ;  hence  under  a  pressure  of  135  atmos- 
pheres, the  freezing-point  of  water  (and  the  melting-point  of  ice)  is 
lowered  i**.    This  lowering  of  the  melting-point  of  ice  under  pres- 
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sure  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experiment  represented  in  Fig.  i; 
Over  a  block  of  ice  is  slung  a  fine  steel  wire,  to  which  are  huiii,  j 
number  of  weights.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  upon  the  ice,  b^ 
lowering  the  melting-point,  causes  the  ice  to  liquefy  immediatch 
beneath  the  wire,  which  therefore  gradually  cuts  its  way  ihrou;: 
the  block.  But  as  the  wire  passes  through  the  mass,  each  layer  c 
water  behind  it  again  resolidifies,  being  no  longer  subject  to  th* 
increased  pressure  ;  hence,  although  the  wire  cuts  its  way  com 
pletely  through  the  ice,  the  block  still  remains  intact. 
Latent  Heat  of  Fusion.— When  a  liquid,  at  a  temperatun 
above  its  solidifying  point,  is  cooled 
a  thermometer  placed  in  the  liq- 
indicates  its  loss  of  heat  until  solid 
fication  begins.  At  this  point  th« 
temperature  remains  constant  nn:i 
solidification  is  complete,  when  rh< 
thermometer  again  begins  to  till 
And  again,  when  a  solid,  at  a  tern 
perature  below  its  melting-poini,  i: 
heated,  its  temperature  rises  unti 
the  melting  begins,  but  no  further 
rise  of  temperature  takes  place  by  the 
application  of  heat  until  liquefaction 
is  complete.  The  sensible  heat  that 
so  disappears  during  fusion  is  spoken 
of  as  the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  Ju^t 
as  in  the  passage  of  liquids  into 
gases,  this  so-called  latent  heat  re- 
presents heat  that  has  ceased  to  be 
heat^  but  which  is  converted  inic 
kinetic  energy  that  is  taken  up  by  ibe 
molecules  :  when  the  liquid  passes 
back  into  the  solid  state,  this  energy  is  again  transformed  into 
sensible  heat. 

The  fact  that  heat  is  thus  changed  into  energy,  and  so  rendered 
insensible  to  the  thermometer,  may  be  seen  by  adding  boiling  water 
to  powdered  ice.  A  thermometer  placed  in  ice  indicates  the  tem- 
perature o°,  and  although  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it,  so  long 
as  any  ice  remains  unmelted  no  rise  of  temperature  of  the  mixture 
results,  the  heat  contained  in  the  boiling  water  being  expended  in 
doing  the  work  of  liquefying  the  ice,  and  converting  it  into  water  ato'. 


Fig.  19. 
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'VX^hen  such  an  experiment  is  made  more  exactly,  it  is  found  that 
X  kilogramme  of  water  at  80.25",  when  mixed  with  i  kilogramme  of 
i  ce  at  o**,  gives  2  kilogrammes  of  water  at  o*.  That  is  to  say,  the 
^Lmount  of  heat  contained  in  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  80.25''  is 
exactly  capable  of  transforming  an  equal  weight  of  ice  at  o*  into 
^water  at  o*. 

As  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  i  kilogramme  of 
'wrater  from  o"  to  1*  is  the  unit  of  heat,  or  major  calorie^  we  say  that 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  is  80.25  thermal  units  or  calories. 

During  the  solidification  of  a  liquid,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  is 
again  given  out  The  solidification,  therefore,  only  takes  place 
{gradually,  for  the  heat  evolved  by  the  congelation  of  one  jwrtion 
is  taken  up  by  the  neighbouring  particles,  whose  solidification  is 
thereby  retarded  until  this  heat  is  dissipated.  In  the  case  of  super- 
cooled liquids  and  super-saturated  saline  solutions,  the  solidifica- 
tion takes  place  more  suddenly,  and  the  evolution  of  the  latent  heat 
is  therefore  manifest  by  a  rise  of  temperature. 

Effect  of  Substances  In  Solution  upon  the  Solidifying  Point 
of  a  liquid. — It  has  long  been  known  that  a  lower  degree  of  cold 
is  necessary  to  freeze  salt  water  than  fresh  ;  and  also  that  the  water 
obtained  by  remelting  ice  from  frozen  sea-water  is  so  little  salt  as 
to  be  drinkable.  Quantitative  experiments  show  that  water  con- 
taining I  per  cent,  of  common  salt  requires  to  be  cooled  to  -  0.6' 
before  the  water  begins  to  freeze  ;  and,  moreover,  that  when  such 
a  dilute  solution  begins  to  freeze,  the  solid  which  separates  out  is 
not  the  salt,  but  is  pure  ice.  This  also  holds  in  the  case  of  all 
other  solvents  that  are  capable  of  being  solidified,  the  pure  solidi- 
fied solvent  alone  separating  when  the  solution  is  frozen.  For 
instance,  benzene  freezes  at  6"  ;  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  any  sub- 
stance which  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  be  added  (either  a  solid  or 
liquid  substance),  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  cool  the  liquid  below 
6'  before  the  benzene  begins  to  freeze.  The  effect  of  dissolved 
substances  in  lowering  the  solidifying  point  of  the  solvent  was  first 
discovered  by  Blagden  (1788),  who  formulated  the  law  that  the 
depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  same 
substance  was  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  By 
referring  the  lowering  of  the  solidifying  point  to  quantities  of  the 
dissolved  substances  that  were  in  molecular  proportions,  instead 
of  to  equal  weights,  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
chemically  allied  substances  the  following  general  law  holds  good : 
Solutions  containing  in  equal  volumes  of  the  solvent  quantities  oj 
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dissolved  substances  proportional  to  their  molecular  ivet^his  /u 
the  same  point  of  solidijication. 

Thus,  centi-nornial  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  i>otassiL 
chloride  {i.e.  solutions  containing  0.585  gramme  NaCl  and  a" 
gramme  KCl  respectively  in  one  litre  of  water)  will  begin  to  freeze 
the  same  fraction  of  a  degree  below  o\  In  other  words,  the  deprc 
sion  of  the  freezing-point  of  the  solvent  is  a  function  of  the  numk 
of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance,  irrespective  of  the  natu: 
of  the  molecules.  The  extent  to  which  the  freezing-point  of 
liquid  would  be  depressed  *  by  dissolving  in  100  grammes  of  it  oc 
gramme-molecule  of  any  substance  is  called  the  molecular  deprc 
sion  of  the  freezing-point  of  that  liquid,  and  it  is  found  that  in  la 
case  of  all  substances  which  are  non-electrolytes,  i.e,  which  do  i>: 
undergo  ionisation,  this  molecular  depression  for  a  given  liquid  : 
practically  a  constant.  Thus  in  the  case  of  water,  when  the  sut 
stance  dissolved  is  a  non- electrolyte,  the  molecular  depression  i 
about  18.5". 

In  the  case  of  substances  which  dissociate  into  their  ions  in  ih 
solution,  the  molecular  depression  will  be  greater,  depending  upoi 
the  degree  of  ionisation.  Thus  in  the  case  of  strong  acids,  bases 
and  salts,  that  is,  "  electrolytes "  which  undergo  dissociation  to  ih( 
highest  degree,  it  is  found  that  the  molecular  depression  is  practi 
cally  double  that  given  by  non-electrolytes.  The  ions  in  the  liquic 
acting  as  independent  molecules,  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  dissocia- 
tion is  complete  there  will  be  twice  as  many  ions  as  there  were 
molecules  of  the  compound,  and  therefore  the  effect  produced  in 
respect  of  lowering  the  freezing-point  should  be  twice  as  greaL 
The  relations  thus  established  between  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
compound  and  its  influence  in  lowering  the  freezing-point  of  a 
solvent  form  the  basis  of  a  method  for  the  determination  of  mole- 
cular weights  (Raoult's  method). 

The  process  is  carried  out  in  a  tube  quite  similar  to  tube  a.  Fig. 
17  (the  side  tube  in  this  case  being  merely  closed  with  a  cork). 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  solvent  is  introduced  into  this  tube, 
which  is  then  carefully  cooled  in  a  freezing-mixture,  the  liquid 
being  gently  stirred  by  means  of  a  wire  passing  through  a  hole  in 
the  top  cork.  The  temperature  at  which  freezing  begins  to  take 
place  is  noted.     The  tube  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  freezing- 

*  In  actually  determining  depressions  of  freezing-point,  solutions  so  strong 
as  this  cannot  be  used.  The  determination  is  made  with  dilute  solutions,  and 
the  molecular  depression  obtained  by  calculation. 
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nixture  and  the  solidified  portion  allowed  to  melt,  when  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  substance  whose  molecular  weight  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, is  introduced,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  molecular 
depression  is  calculated  from  the  formula — 

wliere  C=  constant — the  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing-point; 
^j^=granunes  of  substances  in  100  grammes  of  the  solvent ; 
a.ncl         /—the  observed  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
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A  SOLUTION  may  be  defined  as  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  either  s 
gas,  a  liquid,  or  a  solid  with  a  liquid,  this  liquid  being  termed  the 
solvenL* 

Substances  that  are  capable  of  forming  such  homogeneous  mix- 
tures with  a  solvent  are  said  to  be  soluble  in  that  liquid.  The 
solution  of  matter  in  its  three  states  will  be  treated  separately. 

1.  Solution  of  Gases  in  Liquids.— \Vlien  a  gas  is  dissolved 
by  a  liquid,  the  liquid  is  said  to  absorb  the  gas,  and  although  it  is 
held  that  most  liquids  are  capable  of  absorbing  most  gases  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  most  of  the  investigations  in  this  direction 
have  been  made  with  the  two  liquids,  water  and  alcohol,  by  Bunsen. 

The  quantity  of  a  gas  which  a  liquid  is  capable  of  absorbing 
depends  upon  four  factors — (i)  the  specific  nature  of  the  liquid; 
(2)  the  nature  of  the  gas ;  (3)  the  temperature  of  the  liquid ;  (4) 
the  pressure. 

(i.)  The  influence  of  the  solvent  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  the  quantities  of  the  same  gas  which  equal  volumes  of  water  and 
of  alcohol  are  capable  of  dissolving,  thus — 

100  volumes  of  water  at  o*  dissolve  179.6  vobimes  of  carbon  dioxide, 
while  100  ,,  alcohol  ,,  432.9  .1  •. 

(2.)  The  various  quantities  of  different  gases  which  the  same 
liquid  will  absorb  are  found  to  extend  over  a  very  wide  range, 
thus— 

100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  4-  "4  volumes  of  oxygen, 

while  xoo  ,,  ,,  ,,  1 14800.0  ,,  ammonia. 

*  Mixtures  of  gases  are  sometimes  regarded  as  solutions,  one  gas  being  saiti 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  other.  Gases  also  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  dissolving 
liquids  and  solids,  when  liquid  and  solid  substances  directly  vaporise  into 
them. 
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(3.)  The  volume  of  any  gas  which  a  liquid  can  absorb  diminishes 
with  a  rise  of  temperature.*  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  where  the  volumes  of  different  gases  are  given  which  100 
volumes  of  water  will  absorb  at  various  temperatures. 


Temperature. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

Nitrous  Oxide. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

0 

179.6 

130. 5 

4.  II 

2.03 

s 

144.9 

109.3 

3.62 

1.79 

xo 

1 18. 4 

91.9 

3.23 

1.60 

20 

90.1 

67.0 

2.83 

1.40 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  solvent  power  of  water  for 
hydrogen  was  the  same  at  all  temperatures  between  o"  and  25*. 
Recent  experiments  have  shown,  however,  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  in  this  case ;  thus  it  has  been  found  that 
100  volumes  of  w^ater — 

At    o'  dissolve  2. 1 5  volumes  of  hydrogen. 
At    5"       „        2.06        „  „ 

At  10'        „        1.98        „ 
At  20"        „        1.84        „  „ 

When  a  solution  of  a  gas  in  water  is  heated,  the  gas  being  less 
soluble  at  the  higher  temperature  is  expelled,  and  in  most  cases 
the  whole  of  the  gas  is  driven  off  at  the  boiling  temperature. 
This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case  ;  for  example,  the  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water,  when  boiled,  will  distil,  without  further 
evolution  of  gas,  when  a  solution  of  definite  strength  is  reached 
(see  Hydrochloric  Acid). 

(4.)  The  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  volume  of  a  given  gas 
which  a  liquid  can  absorb  was  discovered  by  Henr>'  (1803),  and  is 
known  as  Henry's  law,  namely,  The  volume  of  the  gas  absorbed  by 
a  liquid  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  If  the 
pressure  be  doubled,  the  same  volume  of  liquid  will  dissolve  twice 
the  volume  of  the  gas,  the  volume  in  each  case  being  measured 
at  0°  and  760  mm.  But  since,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  the 
volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure,  this  law  may  be  thus 
stated :  A  given  volume  of  a  liquid  will  absorb  the  same  volume  of 
a  gas  at  all  pressures, 

*  Helium,  between  certain  limits  of  temperature,  is  an  exception. 
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Thus,  if  loo  volumes  of  water  at  o°  dissolve  2.03  volumes  « 
nitrogen,  under  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure  (the  volume  o 
the  gas  being  measured  at  0°  and  760  mm.),  under  twice  thi 
pressure,  /.<*.  two  atmospheres,  the  same  volume  will  absorb  twlc* 
the  volume  of  nitrogen,  viz.,  4.06  volumes  measured  at  o*  an^i  76; 
mm.  But  4.06  volumes  of  gas  measured  at  o*  and  760  mm.  occcp: 
2.03  volumes  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  therefore  ti^ 
liquid  dissolves  the  same  volume  of  compressed  gas  as  of  gai 
under  ordinary  pressure. 

Henry's  law  is  sometimes  stated  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  li 
the  quantity  of  gas  present  in  a  unit  volume  of  both  the  liquid  and 
the  space  above  it  be  called  the  concentration  of  the  gas,  then  th-r 
law  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  under  all  pressures^  the  rati, 
oj  the  concentrations  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid^  and  in  the  spcueainm 
it^  remains  constant.  This  ratio  is  termed  the  coefficient  of  solu- 
bility ^  or  the  "  solubility  "  of  the  gas  in  the  particular  liquid. 

The  term  coefficient  of  absorption^  first  introduced  by  Bunsen,  is 
the  volume  of  the  gas  measured  at  o**  and  760  mm.,  which  if 
absorbed  by  i  cubic  centimetre  of  a  liquid  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure ;  and  it  is  therefore  simply  the  volume 
representing  the  "  solubility  "  of  the  gas,  reduced  to  o*. 

The  solubility  of  gases  in  liquids  is  measured  by  agitating  a 
known  volume  of  liquid  with  a  measured  volume  of  the  gas,  under 
determinate  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  The  apparatus 
employed  by  Bunsen,  and  known  as  Bunsen's  absorptiometer,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2a  It  consists  of  a  graduated  tube  e,  into  which 
known  volumes  of  the  gas  and  liquid  are  introduced.  The  lower 
end  of  this  tube  is  furnished  with  an  iron  screw,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  securely  screwed  down  upon  an  indiarubber  pad. 
in  order  to  completely  close  the  tube  (seen  in  the  side  figure 
The  tube  containing  the  gas  and  liquid  under  examination  is 
lowered  into  a  tall  cylinder  g  g^  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
quantity  of  mercury.  The  cylinder  is  then  filled  with  water,  and 
the  cap  p  screwed  down.  The  thermometer  k  registers  the  tem- 
perature. The  apparatus  is  then  briskly  shaken,  in  order  that  the 
liquid  in  the  eudiometer  may  exert  its  full  solvent  action  upon  the 
gas,  and  on  slightly  unscrewing  the  tube  from  the  caoutchouc  pad, 
mercury  enters  to  take  the  place  of  the  dissolved  gas.  The  tube 
is  again  closed  and  the  shaking  repeated,  and  these  operations  are 
continued  until  no  further  absorption  results.  Finally,  the  volume 
of  gas  is  measured,  the  temperature   noted,  and   the   pressure 
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ascertained  by  reading  the  position  of  the  mercuiy  withm  the  ti:N" 
and  deducting  the  height  of  the  column  from  b  to  the  surface 
the  mercury  a,  from  the  barometric  pressure  at  the  time  of  maki- 
the  experiment.  The  temperature  of  the  water  m  the  cylmc. 
may  be  varied,  and  the  coefficient  of  absorption  at  different  te- 
peratures  can  thus  be  determined. 

Fig.  21  represents  a  more  modern  absorptiometer,  beinjr  a  moi 

fied  form  of  Heidenhain  and  Meyer's  apparatus.     In  this  inst-n 

ment  the  measuring  tube  and  the  absorption  vessel  are  separat 

and  it  admits  of  the  use  of  much  larger  volumes  of  liquid,     i 

means  of  the  three-way  cock  a,  the  gas  to  be  experimented  up- 

is  introduced  into  A  by  first  raising  an 

then  lowering  B ;  and  the    volume 

measured  when  the  levels  of  the  mer 

cury  in  A  and  B  are  coincident.     B 

means   of  the   three-way  cock    h^   t>: 

vessel  C,  of  known  capacity,  and  wbic^ 

is   connected  with   A  by  means  of  = 

flexible   metal  capillary  tube,    is  filitc 

with  the  desired  liquid.    The  vessels   - 

and  C  are  then  put  into  communic-a 

tion,  and  by  raising  B  and  opening  :h; 

tap  c  a  definite  volume  of  the  liquid  i 

run  out  into  a  measuring  vessel,  wh:d 

represents  the  volume  of  gas  that  enieri 

The  gas  and  liquid  are  then  thoroughb 

agitated,  after  which  the  gas  is  passe' 

back  into  A  by  lowering  B^  and,  wbt: 

A  and  C  are  in  communication,  open 

ing  the  tap  c  beneath   mercury.     IV 

measuring  the   diminution    in   voluii 

suffered  by  the  gas,  the  volume  absorbed  by  the  known  volup.y 

of  liquid  is  obtained.     The  measuring  tube  and  absorption  vessc 

are   kept   constant   at   any  desired  temperature  by  surroundm; 

them  by  water,  or  with  vapours  at  known  temperatures. 

Solubility  of  Mixed  Gases.— When  two  gases  are  mixcn 
together,  the  pressure  exerted  by  each  is  the  same  as  would  b< 
exerted  if  the  other  were  absent  and  the  entire  space  wen 
occupied  by  the  same  mass  of  the  one.  Thus,  if  a  mixture  c 
two  gases  are  in  the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  one  and  om 
volume  of  the  other,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  one  present  ii 
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larger  proportion  will  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  other ;  this 
pressure  is  termed  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  under  the 
circumstances,  and  obviously  the  total  pressure  of  the  mixture 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  of  the  constituents.  As  the 
solubility  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid  is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  the 
solubility  of  the  gases  in  a  gaseous  mixture  will  be  influenced  by 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present  in  the  mixture.  This 
is  known  as  Dalton's  law  of  partial  pressures,  which  may  be  thus 
stated  :  The  solubility  of  a  gas  in  a  gaseous  mixture  is  proportional 
lo  its  partial  pressure.  For  example,  the  atmosphere  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  four  volumes 
of  nitrogen  to  one  volume  of  oxygen  (in  round  numbers).  The 
partial  pressure  exerted  by  the  oxygen  is  therefore  only  one-fifth  of 
the  total  atmospheric  pressure,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
oxygen  which  a  given  volume  of  a  liquid  is  capable  of  dissolving 
from  the  atmosphere  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  that  which  it  will 
absorb  from  pure  oxygen — in  other  words,  will  be  one-fifth  the 
absorption  coeflficient  of  oxygen  for  that  liquid. 

The  application  of  the  law  of  partial  pressures  will  be  seen  in 
the  solvent  action  of  water  .upon  the  atmosphere.  Taking  the 
coefficients  of  absorption  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  for  water  as 
given  by  Bunsen — 

Oxygen  =  .04114  ;        Nitrogen  =  .02035, 

and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  in  the  air  as  one  to  four, 
by  volume,  we  get — 

:24IL4  =  .oo823.  and  :2?235Ji4  ^  .01628, 
5  5 

for  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which 
will  be  dissolved  from  the  atmosphere  by  i  cubic  centimetre  of 
water  at  o^ 

One  hundred  volumes  of  water,  therefore,  will  dissolve  2.451 
volumes  of  air,  of  which  .823  volume  is  oxygen  and  1.628  volumes 
is  nitrogen  ;  and  if  this  dissolved  air  be  again  expelled  from  the 
water  by  boiling,  the  air  so  obtained  will  contain  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  proportions — 

Oxygen 33.6 

Nitrogen 66.4 

100.0 
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If  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  this  proportion  be  or. 
more  dissolved  in  water,  since  the  percentage  of  oxygen  has  r^ 
from  20  to  33.6,  and  the  partial  pressure  proportionately  increa--. 
the  mixture  of  the  two  gases  that  will  be  dissolved  will  be  i 
richer  in  oxygen  ;  and  after  solution  in  water  for  the  third  time: 
boiled-out  air  will  be  found  to  contain  as  much  as  75  per  ce 
of  oxygen.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  partial  pressure  which  l 
termines  the  extent  to  which  the  separate  gases  in  a  mixture  i 
dissolved  is  not  represented  by  the  proportion  in  which  the  gas 
are  present  before  solution,  but  that  in  which  they  exist  in  : 
gaseous  mixture  after  the  solvent  has  become  saturated. 

Henry's  law  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  such  very  soIll 
gases  as  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.  These  gases  appear 
enter  into  a  true  chemical  union  with  the  water,  and  in  mos: 
these  cases  the  act  of  solution  is  attended  with  considerable  cvo! 
tion  of  heat.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  deviation  from  i 
law  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature  ;  thus  at  temperatur 
above  40*  the  absorption  of  sulphur  dioxide  obeys  the  law,  wh 
in  the  case  of  ammonia  conformity  to  the  law  is  observed  at  la^ 

The  gases  dissolved  by  a  liquid  are  not  only  expelled  by  boilin 
but  are  withdrawn  by  placing  the  solution  in  a  vacuum.  This,  i 
deed,  follows  from  Henry's  law,  for  if  the  solubility  is  proportior 
to  the  pressure,  and  the  pressure  is  nil,  the  amount  of  gas  disso]\i 
must  also  be  nil. 

The  molecules  of  gas  dissolved  by  a  liquid  are  regarded  as  be' 
held  by  some  attractive  forces  exerted  between  them  and  the  mu 
cules  of  the  liquid  ;  in  the  course  of  their  movements,  gas  molecul 
are  constantly  leaving  and  entering  the  liquid,  and  equilibrium 
established  when  the  same  number  enter  and  escape  from  il 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  time.  When  the  pressure  is  i 
creased,  more  gas  molecules  strike  the  surface  in  a  unit  of  time,  ai 
consequently  a  greater  volume  is  absorbed.  When  a  solution  o: 
soluble  gas  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  another  gas,  the  dissohi 
gas  continues  to  leave  the  liquid  until  equilibrium  is  establish* 
between  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  so  leaving  and  the  amou 
remaininij  in  solution.  For  this  reason  a  solution  of  animoni 
when  left  exposed  to  the  air,  rapidly  becomes  weaker,  owing 
the  escape  of  the  dissolved  gas  into  the  atmosphere.  This  proce 
is  accelerated  if  a  stream  of  a  less  soluble  gas  be  caused  to  bubb 
through  the  solution. 

Solubility  of  Liquids  In  Liquids.— The  solubility  of  liquids 
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i quids  may  be  divided  into  two  orders.  First,  cases  in  which  the 
leg-ree  of  solubility  of  one  in  the  other  is  unlimited  ;  and  second, 
[:3.ses  where  the  extent  of  the  solubility  is  limited,  or  where  the 
liquids  are  said  to  be  partially  miscible.  Two  liquids  whose 
solubility  in  each  other  is  unlimited  are  said  to  be  miscible  in  all 
pf^€fp€>rtions  J  thus  alcohol  and  water  are  capable  of  forming  a 
homogeneous  mixture  when  added  together  in  any  proportion. 

I  w  the  second  class,  where  the  solubility  of  two  liquids  for  each 
otHer  is  limited,  it  is  found  that  each  liquid  is  capable  of  dissolving 
some  of  the  other.     Thus,  if  equal  volumes  of  ether  and  water  are 
shialcen  together,  the  liquids  will  afterwards  separate  out  into  two 
distinct  layers,  one  floating  upon  the  other.     The  heavier  layer  at 
the  bottom  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  ether,  containing  about  10  per 
cent,  of  ether ;  while  the  upper  liquid  is  an  ethereal  solution  of  water 
containing  about  3  per  cent  of  water.     The  presence  of  ether 
dissolved  in  the  water  may  be  proved  by  separating  the  two  layers 
and  gently  heating  the  aqueous  liquid  in  a  small  flask,  when  the 
dissolved  ether  will  be  expelled  and  can  be  inflamed.    The  pre- 
sence of  the  water  in  the  ether  is  also  readily  proved,  either  by 
introducing  into  the  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  dehydrated  copper 
sulphate,  which  will  rehydrate  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  water  in 
the  ether,  and  be  changed  from  white  to  blue  ;  or  by  placing  in  the 
ethereal  liquid  a  fragment  of  sodium,  which  decomposes  the  dis- 
solved water  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen. 

Another  illustration  of  two  partially  miscible  liquids  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  carbonate 
and  strong  ammonia,  which  is  of  special  interest  as  being  the 
only  example  at  present  known  of  two  aqueous  solutions  of  in- 
organic substances  which  exhibit  this  phenomenon.*  Thus,  when 
strong  aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.880)  is  added  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  the  two  liquids  separate 
from  each  other  in  two  distinct  layers,  the  upper  layer  consisting 
of  ammonia  which  has  taken  up  a  certain  amount  of  potassium 
carbonate,  while  the  lower  liquid  consists  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  which  has  dissolved  a  definite  quantity  of  ammonia. 

In  most  cases  the  solubility  of  liquids  in  liquids  is  increased  by 
rise  of  temperature,  although  in  some  it  is  decreased.  As  an 
example  of  the  former,  the  case  of  these  two  aqueous  liquids  may 
be  quoted.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  then  the  solubility  of 
each  of  these  solutions  in  the  other  steadily  increases,  and  the 

•  Ncwth,  Trans.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  p.  775. 
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composition  of  the  two  layers  will  therefore  gradually  approxima::?' 
until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  they  become  identicaL  TVl 
point  is  arrived  at  when  the  temperature  reaches  about  43%  and  -; 
this  temperature,  therefore,  the  two  liquids  are  niisctble  in  d* 
proportions.  If  this  liquid  be  now  cooled  below  this  temj:>eraturi: 
separation  into  the  two  phases^  as  it  is  termed,  at  once  begrins,  ar: 
the  liquid  gradually  becomes  milky  or  turbid  owing  to  the  pre 
cipitation  from  it  of  the  heavier  solution  in  minute  drops. 

An  instance  of  decreased  solubility  by  rise  of  tem{>erature  i 
seen  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  triethylamine  and  water.  If  equ^ 
volumes  of  these  liquids  be  mixed  together,  at  a  temperature  bcio^ 
20°,  complete  solution  takes  place,  and  a  single  homogreneou: 
liquid  results.  On  warming  the  solution  it  becomes  turbid,  owiit. 
to  the  separation  of  the  liquid  into  two  portions,  which  ultimately 
settle  out  as  two  distinct  layers.  As  the  temperature  of  the  sta- 
tion approaches  20",  tiie  liquid  becomes  very  sensitive  to  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature,  the  heat  of  the  hand  being  sufficient  to  cause 
turbidity  in  the  solution. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  from  these  considerations  that  tht 

distinction  between  liquids  which  are  miscible  in  all  proportions 

and  those  which  are  only  partially  miscible  is  after  all   only  an 

}rjj'  arbitrary  one,  the  difference  being  simply  a  function  of  the  tem- 

V;^ '»  perature.     It  is,  nevertheless,  a  convenient  distinction  to  make,  sri 

»\'  \  long  as  we  understand  that  it  refers  to  liquids  at  the  ordinar\ 

>rJ  temperature. 

!  ^  '  Solution  of  Solids  in  Liquids.— Wlien  a  solid  is  immersed  in 

^f^  ^  a  liquid,  the  forces  which  oppose  the  solution  of  the  solid  are  the 

attractive  forces  exerted  by  the  molecules  of  the  solid  upon  each 
other  and  those  of  the  liquid  upon  themselves.  The  forces  that 
tend  to  effect  solution  are  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid  upon  the  molecules  of  the  soHd,  and  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules. 

By  the  action  of  the  liquid,  the  attractive  force  between  the  mole- 
cules of  the  solid  is  diminished,  and  those  molecules  nearest  the 
surface,  by  their  own  energy  and  the  attraction  exerted  by  the 
liquid,  pass  into  and  through  the  liquid.  In  the  course  of  their 
movements,  these  sometimes  return  to  the  solid,  and  a  condition 
of  equilibrium  is  finally  established  when  as  many  molecules  leave 
the  surface  of  the  solid  as  return  to  it  in  a  given  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  respect  to 
the  particular  solid. 
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Saturated  Solutions.— The  amount  of  solid  held  in  solution  by 
he  liquid  when  the  latter  is  saturated  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ure,  for  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
nolecules  is  increased,  and  consequently  an  increased  number  will 
>ecome  detached  from  the  solid.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the 
>oIubility  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid  is  increased  by  rise  of  temperature. 
A.  sa.turated  solution  at  a  given  temperature  may  be  obtained  in 
two  ways,  namely,  by  maintaining  the  liquid  at  that  temperature 
and.  stirring  into  it  an  excess  of  the  solid,  until  no  more  of  it  is  dis- 
solved ;  or  by  dissolving  a  larger  quantity  of  the  solid  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  in  contact  with  an 
excess  of  undissolved'sol id,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  the  specified 
point.  During  the  cooling  the  amount  of  solid  that  the  liquid  had 
taken  up,  over  and  above  that  which  was  necessary  to  saturation 
at  the  lower  temperature,  is  deposited. 

Supersaturated  Solutions.— The  condition  of  saturation  can 
only  be  determined  when  an  excess  of  the  undissolved  solid  is 
present  in  the  liquid  ;  for  when  a  solution,  which  is  not  in  contact 
with  any  of  the  undissolved  solid,  is  brought  to  the  point  of  satura- 
tion, either  by  cooling  or  by  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  it  frequently 
happens  that  no  separation  of  solid  takes  place.     Solutions  can  in 
this  way  be  obtained,  in  which  a  larger  amount  of  the  solid  remains 
dissolved  at  a  given  temperature  than  corresponds  to  the  amount 
required  to  form  a  saturated  solution  at  that  temperature  :   such 
solutions  are  said  to  be  supersaturated.     If  into  such  a  supersatu- 
rated solution  a  fragment  of  the  solid  be  introduced,  molecules  of 
the  dissolved  solid  at  once  deposit  themselves  upon  it,  and  this 
separation  of  the  dissolved  substance  continues  until  the  solution 
reaches  a  state  of  concentration  corresponding  to  its  normal  satura- 
tion at  the  particular  temperature.     The  introduction  into  a  super- 
saturated solution  of  a  particle  of  the  solid,  in  respect  to  which  the 
solution  is  supersaturated,  is  the  only  sure  method  of  bringing 
about  the  separation  of  the  excess  of  the  dissolved  substance  ;  such 
a  solution,  therefore,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  it  be 
kept  in  an  hermetically  sealed  vessel.    Minute  particles  of  the  solid 
towards  which  a  solution  is  supersaturated,  that  might  be  present 
in  the  dust  of  the  air,  falling  into  such  a  solution,  will  determine 
the  deposition  of  the  dissolved  solid. 

The  phenomenon  of  supersatu ration  is  strictly  analogous  to  that 
of  supercooling,  or  the  suspended  solidification  of  fused  solids,  and 
is  exhibited  most  readily  by  salts  containing  water  of  crystallisa- 
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tion,  such  as  sodium  acetate,  NaCjHaOjjSHjO  ;  sodium  thios: 
phate,  NajSjOgjSHjO  ;  and  sodium  sulphate,  Na^SO^jlOH.. 
Thus,  if  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  a  flask  nca: 
filled  with  crystallised  sodium  thiosulphate  (the  so-called  "Hv^ 
of  the  photographer),  and  the  mixture  be  warmed  by  iimoersickn 
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Fig.  22. 


hot  water,  the  whole  of  the  salt  will  dissolve  ;  and  if  the  solution  be 
then  allowed  to  cool  undisturbed,  it  will  assume  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  still  remain  fluid.  If  into  the  supersaturated  solution 
a  crystal  of  the  salt  be  dropped,  the  excess  of  salt  present  in  solution 
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>eyond  the  norma]  quantity  for  saturation  at  that  temperature  will 
irystallise  out,  and  so  great  is  this  excess  that  the  contents  of  the 
la.sk  will  appear  practically  solid. 

The  different  solubility  of  various  solids  in  the  same  liquid,  and 
the  increased  solubility  by  rise  of  temperature,  is  graphically  shown 
in  Kig.  22,  where  the  solubility  curves  of  five  salts  in  water  are 
represented.  The  abscissae  indicate  temperatures,  and  the  ordi- 
na.tes  the  number  of  parts  of  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water. 

Thus  at  o*  180  grammes  of  water  will  dissolve  35.7  parts  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  as  the  temperature  is  raised  the  quantity  of 
salt  which  the  water  will  dissolve  ver)'  slowly  increases,  until  at  100° 
the  amount  is  nearly  40  parts  :  sodium  chloride  is  therefore  nearly 
equally  soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures. 

In  the  case  of  potassium  nitrate,  100  grammes  of  water  at  o**  will 
only  dissolve  13.3  grammes  of  the  solid,  but  as  the  temperature 
rises  the  amount  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  this  quantity  of 
water  very  rapidly  increases,  until  at  75*  1 50  grammes  are  dissolved. 
Lead  nitrate  is  more  soluble  than  potassium  nitrate  between  o^  and 
50°,  but  above  this  point  it  is  not  so  soluble  as  the  other,  hence  the 
two  curves  intersect  at  that  temperature.    The  solubility  of  sodium 
sulphate  in  water  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  anomalous.     The 
solubility  at  first  rapidly  increases  with  rise  of  temperature  from 
0%  and  reaches  a  maximum  at  a  point  between  33**  and  34'',  when 
it  gradually  diminishes  with  further  rise  of  temperature.     This 
behaviour  is  in  reality  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
one  and  the  same  substance  throughout  the  experiment.     Sodium 
sulphate  exists  as  a  solid  in  at  least  three  forms,  namely,  the 
decahydrate,  Na2SO4,10H2O  (ordinary  Glauber's  salt)  ;  the  hepta- 
hydrate,  Na2S04,7H20 ;   and  the  anhydrous  salt,  Na2S04.     The 
first  portion  of  the  curve  (Fig.  23)  represents  the  solubility  of 
Glauber's  salt ;  thus,  at  20*  such  an  amount  of  this  decahydrated 
salt  is  dissolved,  that  the  solution  contains  20  grammes  of  Na2S04 
in  100  grammes  of  water.     The  solubility  of  this  salt  rapidly  rises 
until  34'  is  reached,  at  which  temperature  the  salt  melts,  and  is 
then  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions.      The  melted  salt  con- 
tains 78.8  parts  of  Na2S04  in  100  parts  of  water,  which  is  indicated 
as  the  highest  point  upon  its  curve  : — 


Na,SO,.  10H,O. 

23  +  23  +  32  +  64       (2  +  16)  X  10 

142  180 


180  :  100=  142  :  78.8. 
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The  decahydrated  salt  is  unable  to  exist  as  such  at  tempcratur 
higher  than  34',  and  when  the  melted  salt  is  heated  abo\-e  il 
point  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  salt  and  water  sai 
rated  with  the  salt ;  therefore  above  34'  it  is  not  possible  to  ha 
a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  in  contact  with  solid  Glaube 
salt.  It  can,  however,  be  in  contact  with  the  anhydrous  salt,  a? 
the  second  portion  of  the  curve  expresses  the  solubility  of  this  cnt 
pound  in  water,  which  slowly  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rise 
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Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  it  is  possible,  by  graduall] 
cooling  solutions  of  a  salt  in  water,  to  cause  them  to  become  eithei 
more  concentrated  or  more  dilute  according  to  circumstances.  I 
has  been  already  explained  (page  139)  that  when  a  dilute  solutior 
of  a  salt  in  water  is  cooled  below  0%  tee  only  separates  out 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  solution  that  remains  is  more  con 
centrated  than  at  first,  and  its  freezing-point  will  consequently  be 
lowered.  If  the  cooling  be  continued,  more  and  more  ice  separate 
out,  and  the  remaining  liquid  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
concentrated  until  at  length  a  point  is  reached  when  the  solution 
is  saturated  iox  that  particular  temperature.  If  cooled  below  thi: 
point  ice  still  separates,  but  as  the  solution  would  then  be  super 
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saturatedy  salt  also  separates  out ;  and  the  composition  of  the 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt  which  thus  separates  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  remaining  solution  ;  in  other  words,  the  solution  freezes  as 
though  it  were  a  pure  chemical  compound  of  the  water  and  the 
salt  in  solution.*  Such  a  solution  is  known  as  a  constant-freezing 
solution,  or  sometimes  a  cryohydric  solution,  and  is  comparable 
with  such  constant-boiling  mixtures  as  are  obtained  by  distilling 
either  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids  (see  pages  239  and  367). 

If  now,  instead  of  starting  with  a  dilute  solution,  a  concentrated 
solution  is  gradually  cooled,  at  some  particular  temperature 
(depending  upon  the  degree  of  concentration  at  first)  the  solu- 
tion will  become  saturated  for  that  temperature.  Further  cooling 
below  this  point  will  then  cause  the  solution  to  deposit  some  of  the 
salt ;  and  the  liquid,  although  still  a  saturated  one  as  respects  this 
lower  temperature,  will  be  more  dilute.  As  the  cooling  continues, 
the  separation  of  the  salt  continues,  and  the  solution  therefore 
becomes  more  and  more  dilute  (still  remaining  saturated  for  the 
lower  temperatures)  until  the  point  is  reached  when  the  solution  is 
of  such  a  strength  that  any  further  separation  of  salt  {i,e,  dilution) 
would  yield  a  liquid  which  is  below  its  own  freezing-point.  That 
is  to  say,  the  water  itself  now  begins  to  freeze  and  separate  along 
with  the  salt,  and  at  this  point  the  solution  has  reached  the  same 
constant-freezing  condition  as  in  the  former  case. 

Osmotie  Pressure. — When  a  dilute  solution  of  a  substance  in 
water  is  placed  in  a  vessel  closed  with  an  animal  membrane,  such 
as  bladder  (m.  Fig.  24),  and  the  whole  is  immersed  in  water  to 
such  a  depth  that  the  level  of  the  water  outside  is  coincident  with 
that  of  the  solution  within,  it  is  found  that  the  liquid  in  the  inner 
vessel  increases  in  volume,  as  seen  by  the  fact  that  it  gradually 
rises  in  the  narrow  stem  of  the  apparatus.  Water,  therefore,  from 
the  outer  vessel  must  have  passed  in  through  the  membrane,  and 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  dissolved  substance  is  found  in  the  water 
of  the  outer  vessel,  some  of  the  solution  must  at  the  same  time 
have  made  its  escape  through  the  membrane.  After  the  liquid  has 
risen  to  a  certain  height  in  the  narrow  tube,  it  again  begins  to 
fall,  as  the  contained  solution  continues  to  penetrate  the  mem- 
brane. This  process  is  known  as  endosmose,  and  the  instrument 
described  is  called  an  endosmometer. 

*  At  one  time,  indeed,  such  solutions  were  believed  to  contain  definite 
chemical  compounds  of  the  salt  with  water,  which  were  called  cryohydrates 
(Guthrie). 
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Many  attempts  were  made  to  establish  general  relations  between 
the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rose  in  the  narrow  tube  and   the 
quantities  of  substance  in  the  solution,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  accurate  or  comparable  measurements,  for  not  only  were 
the  results  disturbed  by  the  effect  of  the 
constantly  changing  pressure  upon  the  rate 
at  which  the  dissolved  substance  escai>ed 
through  the  membrane,  but  different  ani- 
mal membranes  yielded  different  results. 
i(  ?— jS^  Semipermeable  Membranes.— It  was 

first  discovered  by  Traube  (1867),  and 
afterwards  extended  by  Pfeffer  (1877),  that 
artificial  membranes,  or  pellicles,  could  be 
obtained,  which,  while  allowing  of  the  p>ass- 
age  of  water  through  them  just  as  in  the 
case  of  animal  membranes,  unlike  these 
materials,  they  offered  a  perfect  barrier  to 
the  passage  of  many  substances  in  solu- 
tion in  the  water.  Such  pellicles  are 
known  as  semipermeable  membranes. 
The  material  that  has  been  found  most 
suitable  is  precipitated  copper  ferro- 
cyanide.  If  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
(CUSO4)  ^^  brought  cautiously  in  contact 
Fig.  24.  with  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 

(K4Fe(CN)e),  at  the  point  where  the  two 
liquids  meet,  a  film  or  pellicle  of  precipitated  copper  ferrocyanide 
(Cu2Fe(CN)(j)  is  produced.  In  order  to  make  use  of  this  extremely 
fragile  membrane,  Pfeffer  devised  the  plan  of  precipitating  it  within 
the  walls  of  a  vessel  made  of  unglazed  porcelain,  A  small  clay 
cylindrical  cell,  after  thorough  cleansing,  was  filled  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  immersed  in  dilute  copjier 
sulphate.  As  these  solutions  entered  the  pores  of  the  clay,  and  there 
met,  a  membrane,  consisting  of  copper  ferrocyanide,  was  fonned 
within  the  walls,  which  under  these  circumstances  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  five  or  six  atmospheres. 

If  such  a  cell,  furnished  with  a  semipermeable  membrane,  be 
employed  as  an  endosmometer,  and  a  dilute  solution,  say  of  sugar, 
be  placed  within  the  apparatus,  which  is  then  immersed  in  water, 
it  is  found  that  the  liquid  rises  in  the  narrow  tube  to  a  certain 
height  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  outside  vessel,  and 
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remains  stationary.  Water  passes  through  the  membrane,  but  no 
dissolved  substance  passes  out.  At  first  more  water  penetrates 
inwards  than  passes  out,  hence  the  increased  volume  of  liquid  in 
the  cell ;  but  when  a  certain 
pressure  is  reached,  repre- 
sented by  the  height  to  which 
the  liquid  rises  in  the  narrow 
tube,  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished, and  water  then  passes 
in  each  direction  at  equal 
rates.  The  pressure  at  which 
this  equilibrium  is  established 
is  called  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  solution. 

Fig.  25  shows  the  apparatus 
employed  by  Pfeflfer.  -sr  is  the 
porous  cell,  in  the  walls 
of  which  the  semipermeable 
membrane  is  precipitated. 
Into  this  are  cemented  the 
glass  tubes  v  and  /,  the  latter 
being  attached,  in  the  manner 
indicated,  to  a  mercury  mano- 
meter, m.  When  the  cell  con- 
taining a  solution  is  immersed 
in  water,  the  increased  volume 
of  the  contained  liquid  that 
results  causes  a  compression 
of  the  air  enclosed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus, 
which  consequently  drives  up 
the  mercury  in  the  little  mano- 
meter, which  thus  affords  a  j 
means  of  measuring  the  os-  ^ 
motic  pressure  of  the  solution  T  ^| 
under  examination.  i      ^^ 

The  following  laws  in  rela-  rjj 
tion  to  osmotic  pressure  have  ^^^ 
been  established  : — 

I.  Temperature   and   concentration    being   the  same,  different 
substances  when  in  solution  exert  different  pressures. 


Fig.  25. 
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2.  For  one  and  the  same  substance,  at  constant  temperature,  tlit 
pressure  exerted  is  proportional  to  the  concentration. 

3.  The  pressure  for  a  solution  of  a  given  concentration  is  prr- 
portional  to  the  absolute  temperature,*  the  volume  being  i^p 
constant. 

4.  Equimolecular  quantities  of  different  substances  {t,e.  quanti 
ties  in  the  ratio  of  their  gramme- molecule  weights),  when  dissohti 
in  the  same  volume  of  solvent,  exert  equal  pressures  at  the  saio! 
temperature.t 

The  analogy  between  these  laws  and  those  relating  to  gaseoi 
pressure  is  veiy  close.  Thus  the  second  statement  corresponc^ 
with  Boyle's  law,  when  we  consider  the  term  concentration  ti 
denote  the  quantity  of  gas,  that  is,  the  number  of  molecules,  in  i 
given  space  ;  for  if  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  unit  space  b^ 
doublec^  the  gaseous  pressure  is  doubled,  and  if  the  number  o; 
molecules  of  dissolved  substance  in  a  given  volume  of  water  be 
doubled,  the  osmotic  pressure  is  doubled. 

The  third  statement  corresponds  with  the  law  of  Charles  :  tht 
volume  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature  ;  or,  :i 
the  volume  be  maintained  constant,  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  gni 
is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 

Osmotic  pressure,  therefore,  just  as  gaseous  pressure,  increases 
with  rise  of  temperature  and  diminishes  with  fall  of  temperature. 

Again,  in  the  last  of  these  laws,  we  see  the  extension  of  A  vogadro's 
hypothesis  into  the  region  of  solution.  Avogadro's  hypjothesis 
states  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  contain  (under  similar  con- 
ditions) an  equal  number  of  molecules — that  is  to  say,  an  equ^i 
number  of  molecules  at  equal  temperatures  exert  the  same  pressure. 
But  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  different  gases  represents  an 
amount  of  the  gases  in  the  ratio  of  their  molecular  weights,  hence 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  may  be  stated  :  equimolecular  quantities  of 
gases  at  the  same  temperature  exert  equal  pressures  ;  and  this 
statement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  tme  of  molecules  which  do 
not  dissociate  when  they  pass  into  the  gaseous  state. 

This  close  analogy  between  the  gaseous  laws  and  those  regulat- 
ing the  behaviour  of  substances  in  dilute  solution  is  explained  on 

*  By  absolute  temperature  is  meant  the  number  of  degrees  above  —  273°  C. 

t  This  is  only  true  of  those  suljstances  whose  molecules  neither  dissociaie 
into  simpler  forms  (/>.  non-electrolytes),  nor  associate  into  more  compltx  groups 
when  in  solution. 
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le:  assumption  that  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  body  in  a  dilute 
>lution  are  so  far  apart  that  their  mutual  attractive  forces  are 
induced  to  a  minimum,  just  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  gaseous 
lolecules,  and  that  only  such  properties  are  exhibited  by  them 
s  depend  upon  their  number  in  a  unit  space.  Further,  it  has 
een  shown  in  the  case  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sugar  that  the 
smotic  pressure  (experimentally  determined)  is  the  same  as  the 
paseous  pressure  that  would  be  exerted  by  the  weight  of  sugar 
>resent  in  the  solution,  if  it  were  converted  into  gas  and  made  to 
xrcupy  the  same  volume  as  that  occupied  by  the  solution  at  the 
'>a.me  temperature  ;  hence  the  general  statement 
Lbat  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  substance  in  dilute 
solution  {its  osmotic  pressure)  is  the  same  as 
Tijould  be  exerted  by  the  same  amount  of  the  sub- 
stance if  it  existed  as  gas  and  occupied  the  same 
'Z'olume  at  the  same  temperature, 

DifPtision  of  Dissolved  Substances.— If  a 
quantity  of  a  soluble  solid  substance  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  which  is  then  filled 
with  water,  the  solid  dissolves,  and  a  layer  of  a 
strong  solution   is  formed  at  the  bottom.     In 
time,  however,  the  dissolved  substance  gradually 
diffuses  throughout  the  liquid.    This  process  of 
diffusion  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
experiment  represented   in    Fig.   26.      At   the  . 
bottom  of  the  tall  cylinder  is  placed  a  layer  of 
a  strong  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  upon 
this  is  carefully  poured  a  quantity  of  water  until 
the  cylinder  is  nearly  full.    Upon  the  top  of  the 
water  is  then  floated  a  solution  of  potassium 
thiocyanate  in  alcohol,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed.   The  ferric  chloride  will  gradually  diffuse  up  into  the  water, 
and  the  dissolved  thiocyanate  will  diffuse  down,  and  at  the  point 
where  these  salts  meet  they  will  interact  chemically  upon  each, 
giving  rise  to  a  blood-red  coloured  solution,  which  will  appear  as 
a  ring  about  midway  down  the  cylinder. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  diffusion  of  dissolved  substances  is 
strictly  comparable  with  the  diffusion  of  gases,  although  in  the 
former  case  the  operation  proceeds  with. extreme  slowness.  The 
force  which  impels  the  molecules  of  dissolved  substances  to  diffuse 
is  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  substance  in  solution. 


Fig.  26. 
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The  extension  of  the  gaseous  laws  into  the  domain  of  s.- 
tions  necessitates  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  case  of  some  s« 
tions  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  unite  to  fc: 
more  complicated  molecular  associations  ;  while  in  other  05 
(including  those  substances  which  are  electrolytes,  such  as  i 
solutions  of  strong  acids,  bases,  and  salts)  the  molecules  of 
substances  undergo  dissociation  into  their  ions.  For,  just  a^ 
the  case  of  gases  where  departures  from  the  strict  g-aseous  b 
are  seen  to  take  place,  on  account  of  the  dissociation  in  s^: 
instances,  and  the  association  in  others,  of  the  various  molecuk 
so  it  is  believed  that  the  deviations  from  the  strict  continuin 
the  ideal  gaseous  laws  into  the  realm  of  solution  are  due  10 : 
operation  of  similar  causes. 


Crystalline  Forms. 

When  a  saturated  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid  is  either  coo/ 
or  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  dissolved  solid  begins  to  depo- 
and  it  does  so  in  most  cases  in  definite  geometric  shap>es,  temt 
crystals.  (Solids  which  exhibit  no  crystalline  structure  are  said 
be  amorphous^ 

The  same  arrangement  of  molecules  into  geometric  forms  oiu 
takes  place  when  substances  in  a  state  oi  fusion  (as  distinguish^ 
from  solution)  pass  into  the  solid  condition,  as,  for  example,  wIk 
melted  sulphur,  or  mercury,  or  water  are  cooled  to  their  ^especti^ 
solidifying  points  ;  and  it  also  frequently  takes  place  when  vapou: 
condense  to  the  solid  state. 

The  more  slowly  the  process  of  solidification  takes  place,  il 
larger  and  more  symmetrical  are  the  crystals  that  are  formed. 

The  variety  of  geometric  forms  that  are  met  with  in   natural 

occurring  and  artificially  produced  crystals  is  practically  infinit 

They  are,  however,  susceptible  of  a  classification,  based  upon  the 

development  with  respect  to  certain  imaginary  planes,  called  \\ 

planes  of  symmetry.     These  are  planes  cut  through  the  cr\*5tal  i 

such  a  manner,  that  the  divided  portions  are  the  mirrored  retlf 

tions  the  one  of  the  other,  the  mirror  being  the  plane  itself.    A 

crystals  may  be   referred  to  one  or  other  of  six  great  faniilie 

according  to  their  symmetry,  known  as  cr>'stallographic  systems. 

I.  The   Regular  system.      Crystals  belonging  to  this  sysiei 

have  nine  planes  of  symmetry,  namely,  three   princip. 

planes  at  rit^ht  angles  to  each  other,  and  six  others  whic 
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intersect  one  another  at  angles  of  6o\  Forms  of  this 
system  (such,  for  example,  as  the  cube)  possess  the  highest 
possible  order  of  symmetry. 
II.  The  Hexagonal  system.  Crystals  having  seven  planes  of 
symmetry,  namely,  one  principal  plane,  normal  to  a 
vertical  axis  in  the  crystal,  and  six  other  planes  at  right 
angles  to  the  principal  plane,  and  intersecting  each  other 
at  angles  of  30". 

III.  The  Quadratic  system.     Embracing  crystals  having  y?z/^ 

planes  of  synmietry,  namely,  one  principal  plane,  normal 
to  a  vertical  axis  in  the  crystal,  and  four  other  planes  at 
right  angles  to  the  principal  plane,  and  intersecting  each 
other  at  angles  of  45**. 

IV.  The  Rhombic  system.      Including  crystals    having   three 

planes  of  symmetry  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
V.  The  Monosymmetric  or  Monoclinic  system.     Crystals  with 

only  one  plane  of  symmetry. 
VI.  The  Asymmetric  or  Triclinic  system.     Including  crystals 
which  have  no  plane  of  symmetry.    The  forms  belonging 
to  this  system  having  symmetry  with  respect  to  a  point 
only. 
This  system  of  classification  brings  the  various  crystalline  forms 
into  direct  relations  with  many  of  the  physical  properties  possessed 
by  crystals,  such,  for  example,  as  their  optical  characters  :  thus,  in 
the  Regular  system,  the  crystals  in  their  normal  condition  are 
singly  refracting  crystals — they  are  said  to  be  isotropic.     In  the 
Hexagonal  and  Quadratic  systems  they  are  optically  uniaxial; 
while  in  the  Rhombic^  Monosymmetric^  and  Asymmetric  systems 
they  are  all  optically  biaxial. 

All  crystals  may  be  regarded  as  derivations  from  certain  typical 
forms  belonging  to  one  of  these  six  systems.*  One  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  each  system  is  the  double  pyramid,  which  in  the  hexagonal  , 
system  takes  the  shape  of  a  double  six-sided  pyramid,  and  in  the 
remaining  systems  that  of  a  double  four-sided  pyramid,  or  octa- 
hedron. Thus  we  have  the  regular  octahedron,  the  quadratic 
octahedron,  the  rhombic  octahedron,  and  so  on. 

By  the  development  of  certain  related  faces,  the  octahedron  passes 

*  The  study  of  the  relations  between  the  various  derivatives  and  the  simpler 
types  forms  a  part  of  the  science  of  crystallography,  and  falls  outside  the  scope 
of  a  general  chemical  text-book. 
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into  the  prism,  hence  we  get  the  quadratic  prism,  the  rhombic  \f6& 
the  hexagonal  prism,  &c.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  ' 
description  of  a  crystal  as  being  prismatic^  or  octahedral^  in  fc! 
is  incomplete  unless  the  particular  system  to  which  it  is  referrec 
also  stated. 

Crystals,  whether  naturally  occurring  or  artificially  obtained,  vi 
seldom  exhibit  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  ideal  form.  By  ^: 
care,  however,  in  regulating  the  formation  of  a  crystal,  by 
maintenance  of  a  constant  temperature,  and  controlling  the  rau 
evaporation  of  the  solvent,  it  is  possible  to  cause  crystals  to  gi 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  approach  very  closely  to  the  ic 
geometric  form.  Fig.  149  *  represents  crystals  of  alum,  in  the  ft 
of  regular  octahedra,  or  double  four-sided  pyramids,  which  w 
obtained  by  careful  crystallisation  from  aqueous  solution  ;  aDc 
will  be  seen  how  near  to  the  ideal  they  approach.*  In  Fig.  11 
also,  are  seen  illustrations  of  crystals  of  sulphur,  in  the  fonc 
rhombic  octahedra.  These  crystals  were  produced  by  the  carefi 
controlled  deposition  of  the  sulphur,  from  a  solution  of  the  elen 
in  carbon  disulphide,  and  they  illustrate  the  kind  of  vaiiatioDs 
the  form  that  are  introduced  by  the  development  of  new  bi 
Fig.  150*  shows  a  group  of  naturally  occurring  crystals,  nam 
quartz,  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  prisms,  terminating  in  bexagc 
pyramids. 

In  order  to  determine  the  system  to  which  a  given  crystal 
longs,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  accurate  measurenK 
of  its  angles,  and  since  the  inclinations  of  the  faces  to  one  anoc 
bear  geometric  relations  to  the  planes  of  symmetry,  and  the 
clinations  of  these  planes  towards  each  other,  these  latter  mav 
calculated  from  the  former  values.  The  instruments  by  mean; 
which  such  measures  are  made  are  termed  goniometers. 

Two  or  more  substances  which  crystallise  in  the  same  form 
said  to  be  isomorphous  (see  page  51),  and,  on  the  other  banc 
substance  which  is  capable  of  crystallising  in  two  forms  which 
not  belong  to  the  same  system  is  termed  a  dimorphous  substat 
Thus  sulphur  is  dimorphous,  as  it  is  capable  of  crystallising  in 
form  of  rhombic  octahedra  (Fig.  1 10),  and  in  monosymmttric  pris 
(Fig.  III). 

Occasionally  a  dimorphous  substance  is  isomorphous  withanotl 
dimorphous  body,  in  both  its  forms.  To  this  double  isomorphi 
the  term  isodimorphism  is  applied. 

*  From  a  photograph  of  the  actual  crystals. 


CHAPTER   XV 

THERMO-CHBMISTRY 

We  have  seen  that  by  means  of  symbols  and  fomiulae  chemists 
express,  in  the  form  of  equations,  a  certain  amount  of  information 
respecting  chemical  changes:  thus  by  the  equation  C  +  O^— COg 
there  are  conveyed  the  facts,  that  carbon  unites  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbon  dioxide,  that  12  grammes  of  carbon  combine  with  32 
grammes  of  oxygen,  yielding  44  grammes  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
that  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  obtained  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  oxygen  taking  part  in  its  formation.  All  such 
equations  bear  upon  the  face  of  them  the  truth,  that  matter  can 
neither  be  destroyed  nor  created.  The  total  quantity  of  matter 
taking  part  in  the  action  is  unaltered  by  the  process,  although  it 
appears  in  altered  form  in  the  products  of  the  reaction. 

In  all  chemical  changes,  besides  matter,  energy  also  takes  a 
part ;  not  only  do  the  materials  concerned  undergo  rearrangement 
or  readjustment,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  rearrangement  or 
readjustment  of  energy.  This  energy  change  is  not  expressed  by 
the  ordinary  symbolic  equation.     Thus  in  the  equation — 

S03  +  H20  =  H2S04 

the  fact  is  embodied  that  80  grammes  of  sulphur  trioxide  combine 
with  18  grammes  of  water  and  form  98  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid; 
but  the  equation  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  fact,  that  when  these 
weights  of  these  two  substances  unite  to  form  98  grammes  of  sul- 
phuric acid  an  amount  of  energy,  in  the  form  of  heat,  is  disengaged 
that  would  raise  the  temperature  of  213  grammes  of  water  from  o** 
to  the  boiling-point. 

Similarly,  in  the  equation  2NCl3=N2  +  3Cl2  there  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  feet  that  during  this  change  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy  leaves  the  system  in  the  form  of  external  work  (ovei^ 
coming  the  atmospheric  pressure) ;  in  other  words,  that  the  con- 
version of  nitrogen   trichloride  into  its  constituent  elements  is 

attended  with  the  most  violent  explosion. 
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Energy,  like  matter,  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed,  bet 
a  result  of  chemical  action  it  reappears  as  energy  in  another  for 
Thus  it  may  appear  as  heat,  as  electrical  energy,  as  kic? 
energy,  or  as  chemical  energy  ;  and  just  as  the  total  amount 
matter  taking  part  in  a  chemical  change  reappears  in  altered  fc 
in  the  products  of  the  change,  so  the  disappearance  of  en^r.^. 
any  of  its  forms  gives  rise  to  the  reappearance  of  a  proponioD; 
amount  of  energy  in  another  form.  This  is  the  law  of  /Ae  conser. 
Hon  of  energy^  which  may  be  thus  stated  :  *  "  The  total  energy  cf  im- 
material system  is  a  quantity  which  can  neither  be  increased ' 
diminished  by  any  action  between  the  parts  of  the  systenty  aithca 
it  may  be  transformed  into  any  of  the  forms  of  ivhich  emrg\ 
susceptible*^ 

Chemical  energy,  or  that  form  of  energy  that  is  set  free  duii\ 
chemical  processes,  cannot  be  measured  by  any  direct  metr. 
This  energy,  however,  is  generally  transformed,  during  chen 
cal  change,  into  heat,  and  may  therefore  be  measured  by,  a: 
expressed  in,  heat  units.  Thermo-chemistry  may  therefore  \ 
defined  as  the  science  of  the  thermal  changes  which  accompm 
chemical  changes. 

All  matter  is  regarded  as  containing  a  certain  amount  of  encj^ 
in  some  form,  and  the  purpose  of  thermo-chemistry  is,  by  measu 
ing  the  thermal  disturbance  that  is  conditioned  by  a  chemic 
change,  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  encrj 
contained  in  a  system  before  and  after  such  a  change. 

If  all  the  energy  of  a  system  in  its  original  state  {i.e.  before  d 
chemical  change  takes  place)  that  undergoes  transformation  in 
other  forms  of  energy  passes  into  heat ;  if  none  of  it  leaves  il 
system  as  energ>'  in  some  other  form,  and  thereby  escapes  nw 
surement ;  then  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  enti\ 
contained  in  the  system  in  its  original  and  its  final  state  may  \ 
ascertained.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  this  represen 
the  chemical  energy  alone ;  it  has  already  been  explained  th 
chemical  changes  are  always  attended  by  physical  chang-es,  sui 
as  change  of  volume,  of  physical  state,  and  so  on,  and  we  hai 
also  learned  that  such  physical  changes  are  likewise  accompanied  t 
thennal  changes ;  the  problem,  therefore,  is  often  a  complicated  on 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  between  the  chemic 
and  the  physical  causes  that  may  be  operating  simultaneously,  an 
to  decide  what  share  of  the  final  result  is  due  to  the  chemical  phaf 
*  Clerk  Maxwell,  •'  Matter  and  Motion." 
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of  the  change,  and  what  to  the  physical  change  that  simultaneously 
takes  place. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  complex  nature  of  chemical  reactions 
when  considered  from  a  thermal  standpoint,  and  of  the  disturbing 
effect  of  the  accompanying  physical  changes,  we  may  take  the  case 
of  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  upon  crystallised  sodium 
sulphate,  Na2SO4,10H2O— 

Na2SO4,10H2O+2Ha  =  2NaCl  +  H2SO4+10H8O. 

The  chemical  action  here  consists  of  (i)  the  decomposition  of 
sodium  sulphate,  (2}  the  decomposition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  (3) 
the  formation  of  sodium  chloride,  (4)  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Heat  is  absorbed  by  the  first  two  portions  of  the  action,  and 
heat  is  evolved  by  the  other  two.  The  physical  changes  include 
the  passage  of  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  (/.^.  solid 
water)  into  liquid  water,  and  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in 
water.  These  changes  are  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  and 
the  net  result  of  the  entire  change  is  the  disappearance  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat,  that  is  to  say,  the  thermal  value  of  the 
reaction  is  a  negative  quantity. 

The  methods  adopted  in  order  to  express  thermo-chemical 
reactions  are  quite  simple.  The  ordinary  chemical  symbols  and 
formulas  are  used,  and  represent,  in  all  cases,  quantities  in  grammes 
corresponding  to  the  formula- weights  of  the  substances.  Thus  CI 
represents  35.5  grammes  of  chlorine  ;  HgO  stands  for  18  grammes 
of  water,  and  so  on.  The  chemical  equation  is  followed  by  a 
number  representing  the  quantity  of  heat,  expressed  in  heat  units, 
which  is  either  produced  or  which  disappears  as  a  result  of  the 
change.  The  unit  of  heat  is  the  calorie^  or  the  quantity  of  heat 
that  is  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  i  gramme  of  water  from 
o*  to  I*.  Sometimes  the  unit  employed  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  i  gramme  of  water  from  o*  to  ioo%  and  this  unit 
(which  is  100  times  greater  than  the  calorie)  is  indicated  usually 
by  the  letter  K.  When  heat  is  produced  by  a  chemical  change, 
the  sign  +  is  placed  in  front  of  the  number  of  units,  and  when 
heat  disappears,  the  &ct  is  indicated  by  the  sign  - . 

Thus  the  equation — 

H2+Cl2  =  2HCl+44,ooo  cal. 
or  Ha+Cl2=2HCl+440  K, 

means  that  when  2  grammes    of   hydrogen  combine    with  71 
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grammes  of  chlorine  to  form  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  he^ 
disengaged  to  the  amount  of  44,000  calories,  or  440  of  the  U: 
units,  K.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  when  these  quantities  of  tl 
substances  combine,  an  amount  of  energy  is  lost  to  the  s}'si 
represented  by  44,000  calories.  Therefore  the  cnei^gy  posse 
by  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  and  71  grammes  of  chlorine  is  gre 
than  that  possessed  by  73  grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  b] 
amount  which  is  represented  by  44,000  gramme-units  of  \ 
Hence  the  equation  may  be  written — 

2HCl=Hj+Clj-44,ooo  cal. 

which  signifies  that  when  73  grammes  of  gaseous  hydrochloiic ; 
are  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  it  is  necessar 
supply  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  44|Ooo  calories. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  difierent : 
stances,  the  method  introduced  by  Ostwald  consists  in  the  us 
different  type,  thick  type  being  employed  to  denote  solids,  ordii 
type  indicating  liquids,  and  italics  signifying  gases,  thus — 

0+C?j-C(?j+ 97,000  caL 

means  that  the  total  energies  of  12  grammes  of  solid  carbon 
32  grammes  of  gaseous  oxygen  is  greater  than  the  energy  1 
sessed  by  44  grammes  of  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  by  an  amc 
equivalent  to  97,000  calories. 
Or,  again,  the  equation^ 

S03+H,0  =  HjS04+2i,32o  cal. 

signifies  that  80  grammes  of  solid  sulphur  trioxide  unites  wit) 
grammes  of  liquid  water  and  forms  98  grammes  of  liquid  sulphi 
acid,  with  the  liberation  of  21,300  gramme-units  of  heat. 

Similarly,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  passage  of  water  into  ice,  1 
the  heat  that  disappears  when  water  passes  into  steam,  may 
expressed  by  the  equations — 

H20=H,0+ 1440  cal. 
HjO  =  H^O  -  9670  caL 

when  water  takes  a  direct  part  in  the  chemical  change,  as, 
example,  in  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  water  already  quo 
the  formula  represents  a  gramme-molecule  just  as  in  all  01 
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;  but  where  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  affects  the 
liermal  result  of  the  chemical  change,  by  exerting,  for  example,  a 
solvent  action,  the  symbol  Aq  is  employed  to  signify  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  water  is  considered  in  the  thermal  expression. 
Tims  the  expression — 

//^r+ Aq=  HBrAq  + 19,900  cal. 

signifies  that  when  81  grammes  of  gaseous  hydrobromic  acid  are 
dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  water,  19,900  calories  are  evolved. 
A^gain,  the  equation— 

//2+^ra  + Aq=2HBrAq+64,ooo  cal. 

means  that  when  160  grammes  of  gaseous  bromine  combine  with 
2  granunes  of  hydrogen,  and  the  product  is  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  water  (<>.  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  no  thermal  change  is 
produced  by  the  addition  of.  any  further  quantity),  64,000  calories 
are  disengaged.  Of  this  64,000  calories,  1^,900x2  =  39,800  are 
due  to  the  solution  of  the  twice  81  grammes  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  the  difference,  viz.,  24,000  calories,  represent  the  heat  produced 
by  the  combination  of  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  with  160  grammes 
of  bromine. 

If  water  is  formed  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  chemical  reaction 
taking  place  in  the  case  of  substances  in  aqueous  solution,  such  as 
when  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  HCl+NaH0  =  NaCl+H20,  as  the  water  so 
produced  simply  mixes  with  the  water  in  which  the  materials  are 
dissolved,  without  producing  any  thermal  effects  by  so  doing,  it  is 
usually  neglected  in  energy  equations  ;  although,  as  already  stated 
(page  109),  when  explained  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ionic  theory, 
the  heat  of  neutralisation  is  here  due  to  the  formation  of  mole- 
cules of  water  by  the  imion  of  H'ions  with  HO'  ions.  Thus  the 
above  action  may  be  expressed — 

HClAq+  NaHOAq=  NaClAq+ 13,736  cal. 

The  heat  that  is  produced,  or  that  disappears,  in  a  chemical 
change  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  particular  compound 
is  termed  the  keat  of  formation  of  that  compound.  Thus  in  the 
equation — 

//j+C/8=2/^C/+44,ooo  cal. 

the  heat  of  formation  of  73  grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  44>ooo 
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thermal  units.  This  number,  however,  is  in  reality  the  algebraic  sum 
of  three  quantities.  It  does  not  express  merely  the  heat  developed 
by  the  simple  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  The  chemical 
change  expressed  by  the  equation  consists  in  reality  of  three 
operations — 

(I.)  H,=  H  +  H.    (2.)a2=Cl  +  Cl.    (3.)C1  +  C1+H  +  H=2HCI. 

Each  of  these  operations  represents  a  distinct  thermal  effect ;  in 
Nos.  (i)  and  (2)  heat  is  absorbed,  in  No.  (3)  heat  is  evolved,  and 
calling  these  values  hyy  h^  and  h^  we  have  as  the  net  result 
A3  -  (^1 + ^2)  *  44»°o^  cal. 

The  number  of  heat-units,  therefore,  which  expresses  the  heat  of 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  heat  produced  by  the  union  of 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  minus  the  heat 
absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  one  hydrogen  and  one  chlorine 
molecule. 

Compounds  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  formation  of  which 
heat  is  developed,  are  termed  exothermic  compounds,  the  reaction 
by  which  they  are  produced  being  an  exothermic  change  ;  com- 
pounds, on  the  other  hand,  whose  heats  of  formation  are  expressed 
by  a  negative  sign,  that  is,  in  whose  formation  heat  disappears,  are 
distinguished  as  endothermic  compounds^  and  the  reactions  by 
which  they  are  formed  are  endothermic  reactions. 

Thus  C  +  Sj^CSs-  19,600  cal., 

signifies  that  in  the  formation  of  carbon  disulphide  heat  is  absorbed, 
and  the  compound  is  therefore  an  endothermic  compound. 

Thermo-chemical  determinations  are  made  by  means  of  instni- 
nients  termed  calorimeters.  These  are  of  great  variety,  although 
the  principle  involved  is  the  same.  The  chemical  reaction  is  caused 
to  take  place  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  whole  of  the  heat 
that  is  liberated  shall  be  communicated  to  a  know^n  volume  of 
water,  at  a  known  temperature.* 

Direct  determinations  of  the  thennal  value  of  chemical  change:^ 
have  hitherto  been  made  in  only  a  limited  number  of  comparatively 
simple  cases  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  from  a  few  known  data,  to  cal- 
culate the  thermal  values  of  a  number  of  changes  which  cannot  be 
directly  measured.     This  depends  upon  the  fundamental  principle 

*  For  descriptions  of  the  various  calorimeters,  see  treatises  on  Physics 
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of  thermo-chemistry,  which  is  itself  the  corollary  of  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  and  which  was  first  experimentally  proved 
by  Hess  (1840).  This  principle,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  law 
of  constant  heat  coHsummeUioriy  or  the  law  of  equivalence  of  heat 
and  chemical  change^  may  be  thus  stated :  The  amount  of  heat 
that  is  liberated  or  absorbed,  during  a  chemical  process,  is  de- 
pendent solely  upon  the  initial  and  final  states  of  the  system,  and  is 
independent  of  the  intermediate  stages.  The  following  examples 
will  serve  to  explain  the  application  of  the  principle  : — 

1.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  desired  to  find  the  heat  of  formation  of 
carbon  monoxide,  the  data  at  our  disposal  being  (i)  the  heat  pro- 
duced when  carbon  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide  ;  and 
(2)  the  heat  formed  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  monoxide  to 
carbon  dioxide.     The  thermal  equations  are — 

(i)  0+C?2=C6>,+97,ooocal. 

(2)  2CO+  ^8=2(7(92+  136,000  caL 

Halving  the  second  equation,  in  order  to  get  the  heat  produced 
in  the  formation  of  44  grammes  of  carbon  dioxide  (/>.  the  same 
weight  as  in  the  first),  we  may  represent  the  equation  as — 

Ct?  +  (9  =  COj+68,ooo  cal .♦ 

The  difference  between  the  two  values  97,000  and  68/xx>  will  be 
the  heat  of  formation  of  carbon  monoxide,  therefore  we  get  the 
equation — 

0  +  6> = C(9 + 29,000  cal. 

2.  The  compound,  methane  (marsh  gas),  CH4,  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  but  its  heat  of  formation  can 
be  calculated  by  the  application  of  this  principle.  The  data  in 
this  case  are  the  ascertained  heats  of  formation  of  carbon  dioxide 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  equation  does  not  express  the  whole 
truth :  as  it  here  stands  it  would  imply  that  68,000  cabries  represent  the  heat 
formed  by  the  simple  chemical  union  of  38  grammes  of  carbon  monoxide  with 
16  grammes  of  oxygen.  In  reality  this  number  is  half  the  sum  of  the  two 
values,  namely,  the  heat  of  combination  of  56  grammes  of  carbon  monoxide 
with  52  grammes  of  oxygen,  minus  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  decomposition  of 
33  grammes  of  oxygen  molecules  into  their  constituent  atoms.  The  oxygen 
atom  does  not  exist  alone,  and  whenever  free  oxygen  takes  part  in  a  chemical 
;3hange  the  molecules  of  the  element  are  first  separated  into  their  atoms. 
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and  of  water,  and  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustioii  of  m 
gas,  the  thermal  equations  being — 

(i)  0+ 6>j=  C6>,  + 97,000  cal. 

(2)  2^,+(?j=2iy,C?+ 136,800  cal. 

(3)  C^4  +  26>2-CO,+2//,C>+2i2,ooccaL 

The  difference  between  the  thermal  value  of  the  last  process 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  represents  the  heat  of  fonnatk 
marsh  gas — 

97,000+136,800-212,000=21,800^ 

hence  we  get  the  expression — 

0  +  2^,»  C//4  +  2 1,800  cal. 


PART   II 

THE  STUDY  OF  FOUR  TYPICAL  ELEMENTS 
HTDROGEN-OXTGEN-NITROGEN-CARBON 

AND  THEIR  MORE  IMPORTANT  COMPOUNDS 


CHAPTER    I 

HYDROGEN 

Symbol,  H.    Atomic  weights  z.oz.     Molecular  weight=a.oa.    Deiisity=i.oi. 

History. — The  existence  of  hydrogen  as  an  individual  sub- 
stance was  first  established  by  Cavendish  (1766),  who  applied  to  it 
the  name  inflammable  air.  He  obtained  the  gas  by  acting  upon 
certain  metals,  as  iron,  tin,  and  zinc,  with  either  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

OceOFPence. — In  the  free  state  hydrogen  occurs  only  in  small 
quantities  upon  the  earth.  It  is  evolved  with  other  volcanic  gases, 
and  is  present  in  the  gases  which  escape  from  petroleum  wells. 
It  is  evolved  also  during  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  of 
certain  organic  compounds,  and  is  therefoi^e  present  in  the  breath 
and  the  intestinal  gases  of  animals.  From  these  sources  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of 
about  .2  volumes  in  1000  volumes  of  air.  Hydrogen  has  also  been 
found  in  many  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  and  also  in  certain 
rocks,  where  it  is  present  as  occluded  g2i^ 

Hydrogen  in  the  uncombined  state  exists  in  enormous  masses 
upon  the  sun,  and  is  present  in  certain  stars  and  nebulae.  The 
so-called  prominences  which  are  seen  projecting  from  the  sun*s 
disk  to  a  distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  and  which  were 
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first  ob-sencd  during-  solar  eclipses,  consist  of  vast  masses ( 
candescent  hydrogen. 

In  combination  with  other  elements  hydrog^en  is  cxtn 
iibtmdant  ;  ks  commonest  compottnd  is  water,  which  consii 
fine  part  by  weight  of  this  element  combined  with  eight  pa 
oxygen.  In  conibinatitm  with  chlorine,  as  hydrochloric  acid, 
carbon  as  marsh  g-^s,  and  with  sulphur  as  sulphuretted  h>-dr 
this  clement  also  occtirji   in    lar^.-^e  quantities.     All    known 


<  iniiruci  h^druycn  Lv^  \m\y  ul  iht ir  conrstiiuents,  and  Jt  is  present 
ulniiQbt  ail  orj^nnir  C'Hitpi>U].3fl>i. 

Modes  of  Formation,— ( I.)  Hydrogen  may  be  obtained  ftt 
uitttT  by  the  aLiitm  rif  varioua  metali^  upon  that  compound unc 
I  ertaiii  reinditlun^.  1  he  metals  sodium  and  potassium  will  deco 
poso  waier  at  the  ordinary  tempcraiures  ;  when,  therefore,  a  fra 
ment  of  eith<  r  nf  tlie^r  metaTs  is  th^i^^vn  upon  water,  the  latter 
decnnipcihed  xind  h>dr*)yf  n  set  free  :— 
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Tlie  metals,  being  lighter  than  water,  float  upon  its  surface,  and, 
\t\%  to  the  heat  of  the  reaction,  melt  and  roll  about  upon  the 
uid  as  molten  globules.  With  potassium,  the  heat  developed  is 
fficiently  great  to  cause  the  hydrogen  to  inflame,  and  it  bums 
th  a  flame  coloured  violet  by  the  vapour  of  the  metal.  The 
'droxide  of  the  metal,  which  is  the  second  product  of  the  action, 
ssolves  in  the  excess  of  water,  rendering  the  liquid  alkaline. 
he  alkalinity  of  the  solution  may  be  made  evident  by  the  addition  of 
reddened  solution  of  litmus,  which  will  be  turned  blue  by  the  alkali. 
In  order  to  collect  the  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  sodium 
pon  water,  the  metal  is  placed  in  a  short  piece  of  lead  tube  closed 
t  one  end,  which  causes  it  to  sink  in  the  liquid,  and  an  inverted 
lass  cylinder  filled  with  water  is  placed  over  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27. 
"he  evolved  hydrogen  then  rises  as  a  stream  of  bubbles  into  the 
y Under  and  displaces  the  water.* 


Fir..  28. 

(2.)  Water  may  be  readily  decomposed  at  the  boiling-point, 
by  means  of  zinc,  if  the  metal  be  previously  coated  with  a  thin 
film  of  copper  by  immersion  in  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate. WTien  this  copper-coated  zinc  (known  as  zinc -copper 
couple)  is  heated  in  a  small  flask  filled  with  water,  and  provided 
with  a  delivery  tube,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the 
zinc  forming  zinc  oxide,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  may  be 
collected  over  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough  :  ♦ — 

Zn-HH20  =  ZnO  +  H2. 

•  For  detailed  description  of  these  experiments,  see  Newth's  "Chemical 
I^ectiire  Ezperiinents,"  p.  2. 
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(5.)  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  water  in  the  state  of  stean 
be  readily  decomposed  by  the  metal  magnesium,  magnteiuro  c 
being  formed  and  hydrogen  liberated  : — 

Mg+H,0  =  MgO  +  H^ 

For  this  purpose  the  magnesium  is  strongly  heated  in  a  i 
bulb  (Fig.  28),  while  steam  from  a  small  boiler  is  passed  ov 
As  the  temperature  of  the  metal  approaches  a  red  heat  it  b 
into  flame,  and  the  issuing  hydrogen  may  be  ignited  as  it  esc 
from  the  end  of  the  tube. 

(4.)  If  iron  be  heated  to  bright  redness  and  steam  be  pa 
over  it,  the  water  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the 
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Fig.  29. 

to  form  an  oxide  known  as  tri ferric  tetroxide,  or  magnetic  oxU 
iron^  thus — 

3Fe  +  4H3O  =  Fe304  +  4H2. 

This  method  is  employed  on  a  large  scale  for  the  preparatioi 
hydrogen  for  commercial  purposes.  Iron  borings  or  turnings 
packed  into  an  iron  tube,  which  is  strongly  heated  in  a  furw 
and  steam  from  a  boiler  is  passed  through  the  tube. 

(5.)  For  laboratory  purposes  hydrogen  is  most  conveniently  I 
pared  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc  : — 

Zn  +  H2S04=ZnS04+H^ 

For  this  purpose  granulated  zinc  (/.^.  zinc  which  has  been  mel 
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and  poured  into  water)  is  placed  in  a  two-necked  Woulf  s  bottle 
(Fig.  29),  and  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with 
six  times  its  volume  of  water,  is  introduced  by  means  of  the  funnel. 
A  brisk  action  sets  in,  and  hydrogen  is  rapidly  disengaged.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  air  within  the  apparatus  will  be 
swept  out  by  the  hydrogen,  when  the  gas  may  be  collected  over 
water  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

The  hydrogen  so  obtained  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  it  is  liable  to  contain 
traces  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen, oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  is  derived  from  the  air, 
which  finds  its  way  through  joints  in  the  apparatus,  and  also  from  air  dissolved 
in  the  add.  There  is  no  known  process  for  removing  this  impurity.  The 
other  gases  are  due  to  impurities  in  the  sine  and  the  sulphuric  add,  and  can 
be  removed,  if  required,  by  passing  the  hydrogen  through  a  series  of  tubes 
containing  absorbents  (see  page  sio). 

Absolutely  pure  sulphuric  acid,  even  when  diluted  with  water, 
has  no  action  upon  perfectly  pure  zinc 

Scrap  iron  may  be  substituted  for  zinc,  but  the  hydrogen  so 
obtained  is  much  less  pure,  and  is  accompanied  by  compounds  of 
carbon  (derived  from  the  carbon  in  the  iron),  which  impart  to  the 
gas  an  unpleasant  smell ;  the  reaction  in  this  case  is  the  following: — 

Fe-l-HjSO^-FcSO^-l-Hy 

Hydrochloric  acid  can  be  employed  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  either  zinc  or  iron,  the  reaction  then  being  : — 

Zn-fSHCl^ZnCla  +  Hj. 

(6.)  Hydrogen  in  a  high  degree  of  purity  is  conveniently  prepared 
in  small  quantity  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (see  page  207). 

(7.)  Hydrogen  is  disengaged  when  certain  metals,  such  as  zinc, 
iron,  magnesium,  and  aluminium,  are  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  potassiimi  or  sodium  hydroxide.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  zinc, 
when  this  metal  in  the  form  of  filings  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  compound  of  zinc, 
potassium,  and  oxygen  remains  in  solution,  namely,  potassium  zinc 
oxide,  thus  : — 

2KHO  +  Zn  =  H2  +  ZnKj02. 

(8.)  Hydrogen  is  also  obtained  by  heating  alkaline  oxalates,  or 
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formates,  with  either  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  wit 
simultaneous  formation  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  ;  thus  with  a 
oxalate  : — 

Na2C204  +  2NaHO  =  H2  +  2Na2C03. 

Properties. — Hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  and   has  n 

taste  nor  smell.  It  is  the  lightest  known  substance,  being  i 
times  lightc  than  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  OL0693  (air 
One  litre  of  the  ga?  at  0°  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  rr 
mercury  (/>.  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure)  u 
0.0896  gramme ;  or  i  gramme  of  hydrogen  at  the  standa/d 
perature  and  pressure  occupies  11. 165  litres. 

On  account  of  its  extreme  lightness,  hydrogen  may  be  p 
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upwards  from  one  vessel  to  another.  If  a  large  beaker  be 
pended  mouth  downwards  from  the  arm  of  a  balance  and  coui 
poised,  and  the  contents  of  a  jar  of  hydrogen  be  poured  n^"^'^ 
into  the  beaker,  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  will  be  distur 
and  the  arm  carrying  the  beaker  will  rise. 

The  lightness  of  hydrogen  can  also  be  shown  by  causin 
stream  of  the  gas  to  issue  from  a  tube  placed  in  such  a  posi 
that  its  shadow  is  cast  upon  a  white  screen  by  means  of  a  po^'c 
electric  light.  When  the  gas  is  streaming  from  the  tube,  its 
ward  rush  will  be  visible  upon  the  screen  as  a  distinct  sba^ 
caused  by  the  difference  between  the  refractive  power  of  air 
hydrogen  (Fig.  30). 
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Hydrogen  is  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  non-luminous  flame, 
le  temperature  of  which  is  very  high.  The  product  of  the  com- 
iistion  of  hydrogen  is  water,  and  if  a  jet  of  the  gas  be  burned 
enea.t1i  the  apparatus  seen  in  Fig.  31,  considerable  quantities  of 
-a.ter  xnay  be  collected  in  the  bulb.  In  the  act  of  combustion  the 
ydro^en  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  the  oxide 
f  Hydrogen,  namely,  water:* — 

2H2+02=2H20. 

I  f  hydrogen  be  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  air,  or  oxygen, 
vnd  a.  light  applied  to  the  mixture,  the 
rombi  nation  of  the  two  gases  takes 
place  instantly  with  a  violent  explo- 
sion ;  +  hence  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully expelling '  all  the  air  from  the 
appsiratus  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  - 
S^enerated  before  applying  a  flame  to 
the  issuing  gas.      ' 

Hydrogen  will  not  support  the  com- 
bustion of  ordinary  combustibles  ;  thus, 

if  a  burning  taper  be  thrust  into  a  jar  of 

the    g^as,  the  hydrogen  itself  will    be 

\gnUed  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  which 

must  be  held  in  an  inverted  position, 

but  the  taper  will  Be  extinguished  ;  on 

withdrawing  the  taper  it  may  be  re-  j 

ignited  by  the  burning  hydrogen.  f* 

Although  hydrogen  is  not  poisonous, 

it  is  incapable  of  supporting  animal  life  Fig.  31. 

owing  simply  to  the  exclusion  of  oxygen. 

When  mixed  with  air  and  inhaled,  it  raises  the  pitch  of  the  voice 


^^^Dx. 


*  From  this  fact  the  name  Hydrogen  (signifying  the  water  producer)  is  derived. 

t  Baker  has  recently  shown  {/our,  Chem.  Soc,  April  1903)  that  if  the  two 
gases  arc  perfectly  pure  and  dry^  they  may  be  strongly  heated  without  uniting. 
In  these  experiments  a  coil  of  silver  wire  suspended  in  the  gases  was  heated  by 
means  of  an  electric  current  until  the  silver  melted,  that  is,  above  1000°;  but 
no  chemical  union  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  took  place,  although  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  explosion  is  615**  (V.  Meyer).  Baker  has  also  shown  that  if 
a  mixture  of  these  two  gases,  which  has  not  been  specially  dried,  be  exposed  to 
sunlight,  combination  sUnoJy  takes  place;  whereas  with  the  perfectly  dn- 
gases  no  measurable  combination  occurs. 
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almost  to  a  falsetto.  The  same  effect  may  be  seen  by  soandio 
pitch-pipe,  or  organ-pipe,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  hydro 
instead  of  ordinary  air,  when  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  note  gi 
out  is  greatly  raised  in  pitch. 

Hydrogen  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  was  fonn 
believed  that  this  gas  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
solubility  of  gases  in  water  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperar 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  solubility  of  hydrogen  was  cons* 
between  the  temperatures  o°  and  25^  More  recent  expcrim< 
have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  solubility  of  this  gas 
determined  by  W.  Timofejeff  (1890),  is  seen  in  the  table  on  p. 

Hydrogen  was  first  liquefied  on  May  10, 1898,  by  Dewar.  P 
to  this  time  it  had  never  been  obtained  as  a  coherent  or  st 
liquid — that  is,  a  liquid  with  a  meniscus — although  momeci 
indications  of  its  liquefaction  had  been  obtained  by  Olszewski 
far  back  as  1895.  The  critical  temperature  of  hydrogen  (nain 
-238")  being  below  the  lowest  point  obtainable  by  the  ra 
ebullition  of  liquid  oxygen  or  air,  no  external  refiigerating  ag 
is  available  which  is  capable  of  cooling  the  gas  below  its  cni 
point,  and  therefore  of  causing  its  liquefaction.  By  an  extern 
of  the  principle  of  self-cooling  explained  on  p.  76,  however,  nam 
by  causing  a  jet  of  the  gas  previously  cooled  to  -  205°  to  conti 
ously  escape  from  a  fine  orifice  under  a  pressure  of  180  atn 
pheres,  Dewar  has  succeeded  in  collecting  considerable  quanti 
of  liquid  hydrogen  in  specially  constructed  vacuum  -  jackc 
vessels. 

Liquid  hydrogen  is  clear  and  colourless  as  wat%r,  thus  dispo« 
of  the  theory  once  advocated  that  if  obtained  in  the  liquid  si 
hydrogen  would  be  found  to  exhibit  metallic  properties. 
boiling-point  of  the  liquid  is  —253°  (Dewar),  at  which  temperai 
air  is  immediately  solidified.  Thus,  if  a  tube  sealed  at  one  e 
but  freely  open  to  the  air  at  the  other,  be  immersed  in  liq 
hydrogen,  the  cooled  end  of  the  tube  quickly  becomes  filled  w 
solidified  air.     Similarly,  oxygen  is  frozen  to  a  pale-blue  solid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  about  0.07  ;  that  is 
say,  it  is  only  about  ^^th  the  density  of  water,  or  about  14  c.c  of 
liquid  weighs  only  i  gramme.  By  its  own  rapid  evaporation  liq 
hydrogen  has  been  frozen  to  a  white  solid  mass,  which  melts 
-257" ;  and  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  this  solid  a  temperat 
of  -  260*  has  been  obtained,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  oi  c 
ever  reached.     By  means  of  liquid  hydrogen  as  a  refrigerat 
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s^  j^eni,  ihe  more  recently  discovered  gas  Helium  has  also  been 
.  m  quefied  (see  p.  269),  hence  all  the  known  gases  have  now  been 
ci:  ondensed  to  the  liquid  state. 

Oeduded  Hydrogen,  or  Hydrofirenium.— Certain  metals,  such 

sas    iron,  platinum,  and  notably  palladium,  possess  the  property 

-^i^lien  heated  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  of 

-K-etaining  it  when  cold.    Graham  found  that  at  a  red  heat  palladium 

sibsorbed,  or  occluded^  about  900  times  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen, 

^m^'hile  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  was  able  to  absorb  as  much 

SIS  376  times  its  volume.*    Graham  concluded  that  the  hydrogen 

so   occluded  assumed  the  solid  form,  and  was  alloyed  with  the 

palladium,  and  to  denote  the  metallic  nature  of  the  gas  he  gave 

to  it  the  name  hydrogenium.    From  later  experiments  of  Troost 

and  Hautefeuille,  it  seems  probable  that  a  definite  compound  of 

hydrogen  and  palladium  exists,  of  the  composition  of  PdjH. 

After  its  absorption  of  hydrogen  the  metal  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  before,  although  some  of  its  physical  properties 
have  become  slightly  modified ;  thus  it  is  more  magnetic  than 
ordinary  palladium,  and  its  electric  conductivity  is  considerably 
reduced. 

In  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  entire  absence  of  any 
metallic  characters  in  liquid  or  solid  hydrogen  (gained,  however, 
entirely  since  Graham's  time),  the  view  that  this  is  an  alloy  is  no 
longer  tenable,  as  this  term  is  only  strictly  applicable  to  the  union 
of  metals. 

The  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  palladium  is  readily  seen  by 
making  a  strip  of  palladium  foil  the  negative  electrode  in  an 
electrolytic  cell  containing  acidulated  water,  the  positive  pole 
being  of  platinunL  Oxygen  will  be  evolved  from  the  latter 
electrode,  while  for  some  time  no  gas  will  be  disengaged  from 
the  surface  of  the  palladium,  the  hydrogen  being  completely 
absorbed  by  the  metal.  During  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  the 
palladium  undergoes  an  increase  in  volume  :  Graham  observed  the 
increase  in  length  of  a  palladium  wire  to  be  equal  to  1.6  per  cent. 

*  According  to  Newman n  and  Strientz  {Zeiischrift  fUr  Analytische  Chemie, 
vol.  33),  one  volume  of  various  metals  in  a  fine  state  of  division  is  capable  of 
absorbing  the  following  amounts  of  hydrogen  : — 


Palladium,  black 

.  502.35  vols. 

Nickel 

.     17.57  vols. 

Platinum,  sponge 

.  49.3    .. 

Copper 

.       4.5      .. 

Gold  . 

.  46.3   .. 

Aluminium 

2.72    ,, 

Iron   . 

.   19.17  .. 

Lead. 

.           015        M 
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This  change  in  volume  suffered  by  the  metal  may  be  strildnj 
demonstrated  by  employing  two  strips  of  palladium  foil,  protect 
on  one  side  by  a  varnish,  as  the  electrodes  in  the  electrolytic  d 
On  passing  the  current  the  negative  electrode  immediately  beg: 
to  bend  over  towards  the  varnished  side :  when  the  current 
reversed  it  again  uncurls  ;  and  the  other,  being  now  the  tiegati 
pole,  at  once  begins  to  perform  the  same  curling  movements- 
Hydrogen,  which  is  thus  occluded  in  the  metal  palladium, 
capable  of  bringing  about  a  number  of  chemical  change  whj 
ordinary  hydrogen  is  unable  to  effect :  thus,  when  a  strip 
hydrogeniscd  palladium  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  ferric  sa 
a  portion  of  tlie  iron  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state* 

*  See  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  Nos.  27,  a8,  39. 


CHAPTER   II 

OXYGEN 

Symbol,  O.    Atomic  weight  =  16.00.     Molecular  weight  =  32. 

History.— Oxygen  was  discovered  by  Priestley  (i774)-  He  ob- 
tained it  by  heating  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  (known  in  those  days 
as  ffurcurius  cakinatus^  per  se)  by  concentrating  the  sun's  rays 
upon  it  by  means  of  a  powerful  lens.  Priestley  applied  to  the  gas 
the  name  dephlogistigcUed  cur.  Oxygen  was  independently  dis- 
covered by  Scheele.  Scheele's  discovery  of  oxygen  was  published 
in  1775,  but  recent  research  among  his  original  papers  has  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  discovery  was  actually  made  in  1773,  prior 
therefore  to  Priestley's  discovery.  Scheele  called  the  gas  empyreal 
airy  on  account  of  its  property  of  supporting  combustion.  Lavoisier 
subsequently  applied  to  this  gas  the  name  "  oxygene "  (from  6^vs^ 
sour ;  and  y^wam^  I  produce),  to  denote  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  products  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  substances 
in  the  gas  were  endowed  with  acid  properties.  Oxygen,  indeed, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  constituent  of  acids,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  "  acidifying  principle."  The  subsequent  deve- 
lopment of  the  science  has  shown  that  this  idea  is  erroneous,  and 
that  oxygen  is  not  a  necessary  constituent  of  all  acids. 

Occurrence. — In  the  free  state  oxygen  occurs  in  the  atmos- 
phere, mechanically  mixed  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of 
nitrogen.  In  combination  with  other  elements  it  is  found  in 
enormous  quantities.  Thus  it  constitutes  eight- ninths  by  weight 
of  water,  and  nearly  one-half  by  weight  of  the  rocks  of  which  the 
earth's  crust  is  mainly  composed. 

The  following  table  (Bunsen)  gives  the  average  composition  of 
the  earth's  solid  crust,  so  far  as  it  has  been  penetrated  by  man. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  greatest  depth  to  which 
man  has  examined,  when  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  earth, 
is  after  all  only,  as  it  were,  a  mere  scratch. 
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Average  Composition  of  the  EartKs  Crust. 

Oxygen 44.0  to  48.7 

Silicon 22.8  „  36.2 

Aluminium 9.9  „  6.1 

Iron 9.9  „  2.4 

Calcium 6.6  „  a9 

Magnesium 2.7  „  0.1 

Sodium 2.4  „  2.5 

Potassium 1.7  „  3.1 

100.00     100.00 


Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Oxygen  may  readily  be  obtain 
by  a  slight  modification  of  Priestley's  original  method,  namely, 
heating  mercuric  oxide  in  a  glass  tube,  by  means  of  a  Buns 
flame.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury  first  darkens  in  colour,  and 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  heat  into  mercury  and  oxj-gi 
thus — 

2HgO=2Hg+0^ 

The  evolved  oxygen  may  be  collected  over  water  in  the  pneumai 
trough,   while  the  mercury  condenses  in  the  form  of  metal 
globules  upon   the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube.     This    method 
obtaining  oxygen  is  never  employed  when  any  quantity  of  tl 
gas  is  required — it  is  chiefly  of  historic  interest 

(2.)  For  experimental  purposes  oxygen  is  best  prepared  fro 
potassium  chlorate.     When  this  salt  is  heated  it  melts,  and 
about  400"  decomposes  with  brisk  effervescence  due  to  the  evolutic 
of  oxygen,  while  potassium  chloride  remains  :* — 

KC103=KCl  +  30. 

If  the  potassium  chlorate  be  previously  mixed  with  about  ow 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  manganese  dioxide,  it  gives  up  the  whole  ( 
its  oxygen  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  the  melting-poii 
of  the  salt,  and  at  a  greatly  accelerated  rate.  When,  therefore,  ih 
oxygen  is  not  required  to  be  perfectly  pure,  a  mixture  of  these  tv 

*  The  mechanism  of  this  reaction  is  more  complex  than  is  represented  b 
this  equation.  It  has  been  shown  that  during  the  decomposition  poCassim 
Ijerchlorate.  KCIO,,  is  continuously  being  formed,  and  again  resolved  int 
KCIO,  and  O. 
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substances  is  usually  employed.  The  mixture  may  be  conveniently 
heated  in  a  "  Florence  "  flask,  supported  in  the  position  shown  .in 
the  figure,  and  gently  heated  with  a  Bunsen  flame.  The  gas  is 
washed  by  being  passed  through  water,  and  then  collected  either 
at  the  pneumatic  trough  or  in  a  gas-holder. 

The  manganese  dioxide  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  to  be 
unchanged  :  the  part  it  plays  in  the  decomposition  belongs  to  a 
class  of  phenomena  to  which  the  name  catalysis  is  applied  ;  the 
manganese  dioxide,  in  this  instance,  being  the  catalytic  agent.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  by  its  mere  presence,  itself  under- 
going no  change,  the  manganese  dioxide  enabled  the  potassium 
chlorate  to  give  up  its  oxygen  more  readily  and  at  a  lower  tempera* 
ture  ;  but  the  accumulated  evidence  which  has  been  collected  by 
the  study  of  an  increasing  number  of  similar  cases  of  catalytic 
action  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manganese  dioxide  is  here 


Fig.  32. 

playing  a  more  distinctly  chemical  part  in  the  reaction.  So  far  as 
is  known,  in  all  phenomena  of  this  order,  the  catalytic  agent  is  a 
substance  which  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  chemical  affinity  for 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  to  be  decomposed,  and  the 
influence  of  this  attraction  is  a  necessary  factor  in  determining  the 
splitting  up  of  the  compound.  Owing,  however,  to  certain  condi- 
tions which  are  present,  such,  for  example,  as  the  particular 
temperature  at  which  the  reaction  is  conducted,  the  catalytic  agent 
is  unable  to  actually  combine  with  the  constituent  for  which  it  has 
this  affinity,  or  if  it  combines,  the  combination  it  forms  is  unable  to 
exist  and  is  instantly  resolved  again  :  hence  the  catalytic  agent 
comes  out  of  the  action  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  believed  that  a  cycle  of  changes  takes 
place  *  in  which  the  power  possessed  by  manganese  to  enter  into 

•  M'Leod. 
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higher  states  of  oxidation  xesults  first  in  the  formation  of  potass 
permanganate,  KMnO^  ;  with  the  simultaneous  producrtkn 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  thus — 

(i)  2Mn02+2KC103=2KMn04+Cl2  +  0,. 

The  potassium  permanganate  then  passes  into  potassium  e 
ganate,  K2Mn04,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  partial  refbrma 
of  manganese  dioxide,  thus — 

(2)  2KMn04=K8Mn04+MnOa+Oj. 

And  this  is  decomposed,  by  the  chlorine  evolved  by  the  firsi 
action,  into  potassium  chloride,  manganese  dioxide,  and  ox>~ 
thus — 

(3)  K2Mn04  +  Cla=2KCl  +  Mn03,+Ojj. 

(3.)  When  manganese  dioxide  itself  is  heated  to  bright  redne 
parts  with  one-third  of  its  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  trimang 
tetroxide. 

3Mn02=Mn304+Oj. 

(4.)  Other  peroxides,  when  heated,  similarly  yield  a  portion  o! 
oxygen  they  contain.  One  of  these,  namely,  barium  peroxid 
now  largely  employed  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  upon  a  m; 
facturing  scale.  This  method,  known  as  Brifis  process,  ftx>m 
name  of  the  inventor,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  bai 
oxide  (BaO)  is  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  unites  with  an  additi 
atom  of  oxygen,  forming  barium  peroxide,  thus — 

BaO  +  O^BaOj. 

And  that  when  this  substance  is  still  further  heated,  it  again  j 
with  the  additional  oxygen  and  is  reconverted  into  the  monoxi( 

Ba02  =  BaO  +  0. 

The  process,  therefore,  is  only  an  indirect  method  of  obtar 
oxygen  from  the  air,  the  same  quantity  of  barium  monoxide  b 
employed  over  and  over  again.  In  practice  it  was  found 
instead  of  effecting  the  two  reactions  by  altering  the  tempera 
which  involved  loss  of  time  and  considerable  expense,  the  s 
"result  could  be  obtained  by  altering  ^\i^ pressure  and  keeping 
temperature  constant.  If  the  monoxide  be  heated  to  the  Ic 
temperature,  at  which  the  first  reaction  takes  place,  and  aii 
passed  over  it  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  atmcspl 
oxygen  is  taken  up  and  barium  peroxide  is  formed.    If  the  pres 
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:  rlien  slightly  reduced  by  suitable  exhaust  pumps,  the  peroxide 
-in'\Gdiately  gives  up  one  atom  of  oxygen  without  any  further 
>plication  of  heat,  and  is  retransformed  into  the  monoxide.     In 


this  way,  by  alternately  sending  air  through  the  heated  retorts 
containing  the  oxide  and  then  exhausting  the  retorts,  a  continuous 
process  is  obtained  without  change  of  temperature. 
The  modus  operandi  of  the  process  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  33, 
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which  represents  the  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatcK. 
number  of  retorts,  R,  consisting  of  long  narrow  iron  pipes 
arranged  vertically  in  rows  in  the  furnace,  where  they  are  he 
by  means  of  "producer-gas**  (/>.  carbon  monoxide  with  atmosp 
nitrogen,  obtained  by  the  regulated  combustion  of  coke). 

By  means  of  the  pump  P,  air  is  drawn  in  at  the  "  air  intake,'^ 
forced  through  purifiers  in  order  to  withdraw  atmospheric  ca 
dioxide  ;  the  complete  removal  of  this  impurity  being  essenti 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  operation.  The  purifiers 
so  arranged  that  any  of  them  can  be  thrown  out  of  us 
will. 

By  means  of  automatic  gear  the  purified  air  is  sent  throug^h 
J  to  the  distributing  valve  X,  from  which  it  passes  by  the  pipe  Y 
the  retorts,  being  made  to  pass  down  through  one  row  and  up  thrc 
the  other.  The  oxygen  is  then  absorbed,  and  the  accumula 
nitrogen  escapes  by  the  relief  valve  W.  When  the  absorptioi 
oxygen  by  the  barium  monoxide  in  the  retorts  has  continued 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  automatic  reversing  gear  comes 
operation.  The  relief  valve  W  is  thereby  closed,  communica 
with  the  purifiers  is  cut  off,  and  the  action  of  the  pumps  at  c 
causes  a  reduction  of  pressure  within  the  retorts.  When  the  p 
sure  fells  to  about  660  mm.  (26  inches,  or  about  13  lbs,  on 
square  inch),  the  peroxide  gives  up  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to 
monoxide.  The  oxygen  is  drawn  away  by  the  pipe  J  and  is  pa* 
on  to  a  gas-holder.  The  first  portions  of  gas  that  are  drawn 
of  the  retorts  will  obviously  be  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  nitro 
which  was  there  present ;  in  order  that  this  shall  be  got  rid  of. 
automatic  gear  is  so  arranged  that  communication  with  the  i 
leading  to  the  gas-holder  is  not  opened  until  a  few  seconds  a 
the  reversing  gtar  is  in  operation,  and  the  first  portions  of  gas  1 
are  pumped  out  are  made  to  escape  into  the  air  by  a  snifting  w 
S,  which  is  automatically  opened  and  closed. 

(5.)  Oxygen  may  be  obtained  by  heating  manganese  dioxide  1 
sulphuric  acid,  the  dioxide  parting  with  the  half  of  its  oxygen,  j 
a  sulphate  of  the  lower  oxide  being  formed — * 

Mn02  +  H2S04=MnS04  +  H20  +  0. 

(6.)  Similarly,  potassium  dichromate  (a  salt  containing  chromi 

*  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessarily  complicating  chemical  equations,  it  is  so 
times  convenient  to  represent  them  atomically.  Moreover,  by  so  doing 
mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  often  rendered  more  clear. 
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trioxide,  CrOg),  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  oxygen  ;  the 
chromium  at  the  same  time  being  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  oxi- 
dation, viz.,  Crfi^  in  which  condition  it  unites  with  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  chromium  sulphate — 

K2Cr207+4HjS04-KjS04+Cr2(S04)34-4HjO+30. 

During  the  reaction  the  red  colour  of  the  dichromate  changes  to 
the  deep  olive-green  colour  possessed  by  chromium  sulphate. 

(7.)  Many  other  highly  oxidised  salts  yield  oxygen  when  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  acid ;  thus,  with  potassium  permanganate  the 
following  action  takes  place  : — 

K2Mnj08+3HjS04=K,S044-2MnS04+3H20+50. 

(8.)  If  hydrogen  peroxide  be  added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  dropped  upon  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
contained  in  a  suitable  generating  flask,  a  rapid  evolution  of  oxygen 
takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  thus — 

K2Mn208+3H2S04+5H202=KaS04+2MnS04+8H20+502. 

(9.)  When  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  upon  fragments  of 
brick  or  pumice-stone,  contained  in  an  earthenware  or  platinum 
retort  and  maintained  at  a  bright  red  heat,  the  acid  is  decomposed 
into  water,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  oxygen — 

H2S04=H20  +  SOa+0. 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  are  passed  through  water,  which 
absorbs  the  sulphur  dioxide,  and  also  arrests  any  undecomposed 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oxygen  is  collected  over  water.  When  this 
process  is  used  on  a  large  scale,  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  absorbed  by 
being  passed  through  a  tower  filled  with  coke,  and  down  which  a 
stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  trickle,  and  the  solution  so  obtained 
can  be  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

(10.)  Oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  bleaching-powder  by  methods 
which  afford  interesting  instances  of  catalytic  action.*  The 
composition  of  bleaching-powder  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
Ca(OCl)Cl.  If  this  substance  be  mixed  with  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  precipitated  cobalt  oxide  added,  and  the  mixture  gently 
warmed,  oxygen  is  rapidly  evolved.  The  cobalt  oxide,  CoO,  is  the 
catalytic  agent ;  it  is  able  to  combine  with  more  oxygen  to  form 

*  Experiments  35,  36,  37,  152,  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed. 
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CogOa,  but  this  compound  is  reduced  as  last  as  it  is  formed 
the  oxygen  is  evolved  as  gas — 

( 1)  Ca(OCl)Cl  +  2CoO  =  Coj,0,+ CaClj. 

(2)  Co303=2CoO  +  0. 

A  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  which  may  be  obtamed 
bleaching-powder  (see  Bleaching-powder),  behaves  in  the 
way ;  and,  as  in  the  above  reaction,  nickel  oxide  may  be  si 
tuted  for  cobalt — 

Ca(0Cl)j=CaCls+02. 

(11.)  A  similar  instance  of  catalysis,  by  which  oxygen  ma 
obtained,  is  seen  when  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  thr 
boiling  milk  of  lime,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxic 
cobalt  or  nickel  has  been  added — 

CaH802+Cls=CaCl2+H80  +  0. 

A  reaction  of  the  same  order  takes  place  when  the  milk  of  lir 
replaced  by  either  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide — 

2NaHO  +  Cl8  =  2NaCl+H20  +  0. 

( 1 2.)  When  a  mixture  of  steam  and  chlorine  gas  is  heated  to  b 
redness,  the  steam  is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  combining 
the  chlorine  to  form  hydrogen  chloride  (hydrochloric  acid\ 
the  oxygen  is  set  free — 

H20  +  Cl2=2HCl  +  0. 

In  order  to  prepare  oxygen  by  this  reaction,  chlorine  gas  is  ca 
to  bubble  through  water  which  is  briskly  boiling  in  a  glass  i 
^  (Fig.  34).  The  mixture  of  chlorine  and  steam  is  then  pa 
through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain, 
maintained  at  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  furnace.  The  issuing  j 
are  passed  through  a  Woulfs  bottle,  containing  a  solutio 
sodium  hydroxide,  in  order  to  absorb  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  oxygen  is  collected  at  the  pneumatic  trough. 

(13.)  Oxygen  is  formed  on  a  large  scale  in  nature  by  the  de< 
position  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  by  the  green  leave 
plants,  under  the  influence  of  light.    The  carbon  dioxide  is  dec 
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?d  into  carbon,  which  is  assimilated  by  the  plant,  and  into 
^^en,  which  is  thrown  into  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  esti- 
ed  that  i  square  metre  of  green  leaf  is  able,  under  the  influ- 
e  of  sunlight,  to  decompose  more  than  i  litre  of  carbon  dioxide 
hour. 

14.)  Of  the  many  other  methods  by  which  it  has  been  proposed, 
n  time  to  time,  to  manufacture  oxygen  on  a  large  scale,  may  be 
ntioned  one,  known  as  the  Tessi6  du  Motay  process,  from  the 
ne  of  the  inventor.  This  method  consists  in  the  alternate  for- 
tion  and  decomposition  of  sodium  manganate.  The  process 
isists  of  two  operations,  which  are  carried  out  at  different  tem- 
ratures.     When  a  current  of  air  is  passed  over  a  moderately 


Fig.  34. 


heated  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sodium  hydroxide, 
sodium  manganate  is  formed — 

2Mn02  +  4NaH04-Oj=2H20  +  2Na2Mn04. 

And  if  this  sodium  manganate  be  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  a 
current  of  steam  at  the  same  time  passed  over  it,  the  manganate  is 
reduced  to  dimanganic  trioxide,  sodium  hydroxide  is  reformed,  and 
oxygen  evolved,  thus — 

2Na«Mn04  +  2H20  =  Mn,.03  +  4NaHO  +  30. 
On  again  passing  air  over  the  residue,  after  allowing  the  tempera- 
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ture  of  the  mass  to  fall  to  that  at  which  the  first  reacti 
conducted,  sodium  manganate  is  once  more  reformed — 

Mn203  +  4NaH0+30=2H20  +  2Na2MnO4. 

Properties.— Oxygen  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  no  t 
smell.  It  is  slightly  heavier  than  air,  its  specific  graxit^ 
1. 1056  (air  =  i).  One  litre  of  the  gas,  at  the  standard  temp 
and  pressure,  weighs  1.43028  grammes.  Oxygen  is  slightly 
in  water,  i  c.c.  of  water  at  o"  C.  dissolves  0.0489  c.c.  oi 
measured  at  o"  C.  and  760  nmi.  pressure.  The  solubilit\'  of 
in  water  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises  in  accordao 
the  interpolation  formula  (Winkler)  : — 

r= 0.0489  -  .00 1 34 1 3/+ .0000283/*  -  .00000029534/*. 

Fish  are  dependent  upon  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  water  f< 
supply  of  this  gas  for  respiration.  Oxygen  is  also  soluble  in 
silver,  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  about  twenty  times  i 
voltune  of  this  gas  (see  Silver). 

Oxygen  is  endowed  with  very  powerful  chemical  affinities, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  able  to  combine  with  such  cl( 
as  phosphorus,  sodium,  potassium,  and  iron.  All  the  cfa 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  atmosphere  are  due  to  the  pi 
in  it  of  free  oxygen,  the  atmosphere  being  practically  oxygen  1 
with  four  times  its  volume  of  nitrogen.  Thus,  when  a  p 
bright  metallic  sodium  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  surface  be 
instantly  tarnished  and  coated  over  with  a  film  of  oxide: 
iron  rusts,  it  in  the  same  way  is  being  acted  upon  by  the  ( 
of  the  air  forming  oxide  of  iron  ;  in  these  cases  the  metals  ai 
to  become  oxidised.  If  the  metal  be  obtained  in  a  suffi 
finely  divided  condition  before  being  exposed  to  the  air,  or  t 
oxygen,  this  process  of  oxidation  may  proceed  so  rapidly  tl 
heat  developed  by  the  combination  will  cause  the  metal  X(^ 
When  the  process  of  oxidation  is  accompanied  by  light  an( 
the  phenomenon  is  known  as  combustion^  the  oxygen  being  \ 
of  as  the  supporter  of  combustion  :  bodies  which  bum  in  tl 
therefore,  are  simply  undergoing  rapid  combination  with  0 
It  will  obviously  follow,  that  bodies  which  are  capable  of  b 
in  the  air  will  bum  with  greatly  increased  rapidity  and  bri 
when  their  combustion  is  carried  on  in  pure  or  undiluted  0 
A  glowing  chip  of  wood,  or  a  taper  with  a  spark  still  up 
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wick,  when  plunged  into  pure  oxygen,  will  be  instantly  rekindled. 
Such  substances  as  sulphur,  charcoal,  phosphorus,  which  readily 
bum  in  air,  when  burnt  in  pure  oxygen  carry  on  their  combustion 
with  greatly  increased  brilliancy.  Many  substances  which  are  not 
usually  regarded  as  combustible  bodies  will  bum  in  oxygen  if  their 
temperature  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  initiate  the  combustion  ; 
thus  a  steel  watch-spring,  or  a  bundle  of  steel  wires,  if  strongly 
heated  at  one  end,  will  bum  in  oxygen,  throwing  out  brilliant 
scintillations.  This  experiment  is  most  readily  shown  by  project- 
ing a  spirit-lamp  flame  upon  the  ends  of  a  bundle  of  steel  wire,  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35.  As  soon  as  the 
ends  of  the  wire  are  sufficiently  heated,  and  begin  to  burn,  the 
lamp  may  be  withdrawn  and  the  wire  held  in  the  issuing  stream 


Fig.  35. 

of  oxygen,  in  which  it  will  continue  its  combustion  with  great 
brilliancy* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  has  not  yet  received  any 
entirely  satisfactory  explanation,  that  these  instances  of  combustion 
in  oxygen  will  not  take  place  if  both  the  gas  and  the  material  be 
ctbsolutely  dry.  It  has  been  shown  that  phosphorus,  sealed  up  in  a 
tube  witii  oxygen  which  has  been  absolutely  freed  from  aqueous 
vapour,  may  even  be  distilled  in  the  gas  without  any  combination 
taking  place.  A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  explodes  when  heated,  is  found  when 
perfectly  dry  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
spark  (p.  298).  Similarly,  perfectly  dry  chlorine  is  without  action 
upon  metals  such  as  copper  or  sodium,  while  under  common  con- 
ditions it  combines  with  them  with  the  greatest  readiness.  In 
all  these  cases  where  the  absolutely  dry  materials  are  incapable 

•  See  also  Experiments  48-52,  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments." 
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of  acting  upon  each  other,  the  introduction  of  the  minuter 
of  moisture  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  action  to  proceed,  bi 
exact  way  in  which  this  ope\-ates  in  causing  the  effect  is  at  p 
not  known  with  certainty.* 

Oxygen  is  the  only  gas  which  is  capable  of  supporting  n 
tion  :  an  animal  placed  in  any  gas  or  gaseous  mixture  cont 
no  free  oxygen  rapidly  dies.  Undiluted  oxygen  may  be  bn 
with  impunity  for  a  short  time,  but  its  continued  inhalatior 
produces  febrile  symptoms.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  is 
sionally  had  recourse  to    in    cases    of   asphyxiation,   or 

*  It  would  seem  evident  if  it  is  the  presence  of  water,  and  uoater  euh 
third  substance,  which  is  the  necessary  condition  to  bring  about  d 
action  in  such  cases  as  these,  that  however  completely  a  mixture  of  < 
and  hydrogen  weie  dried,  it  would  explode  when  heated  above  the  temp 
at  which  union  begins;  because  the  product  of  the  combination  ofai 
portion  of  the  mixture  would  furnish  sufficient  water  to  determine  t 
plosion  of  the  remainder.  The  researches  of  V.  Meyer,  Dixon,  and 
extending  over  the  last  decade,  seemed  to  entirely  confirm  this  view,  fc 
could  detect  no  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the  union  of  these  gase 
when  most  carefully  dried. 

Quite  recently,  however  (April  1902),  Baker  has  shown  that  if  these 
be  perfectly  pure  (see  p.  208),  as  well  as  perfectly  dry^  the  mixture  w 
heated  to  temperatures  much  higher  than  that  at  which  combtnatioQ  i: 
lakes  place  without  exploding.  Moreover,  if  the  pure  gases  are  heated  I 
the  drying  operation  has  been  carried  to  its  highest  degree,  it  is  fomx 
although  union  begins  to  take  place  and  water  is  actually  formed  b  qu 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  : 
had  the  gases  not  been  pure,  nevertheless  no  explosion  of  the  mixtnrf 
place.  The  ga^es  being  absolutely  pure  to  start  with,  the  water  produa 
their  union  will  also  be  pure ;  and  it  would  appear  from  these  experiment 
perfectly  pure  water  alone  is  not  capable  of  bringing  about  these  ctr 
combinations. 

These  new  and  most  interesting  results  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis  ^ 
has  been  put  forward  in  order  to  explain  the  influence  of  water  in  deienr 
such  chemical  actions  as  these,  namely,  that  chemical  action  cannot  taJte 
without  the  presence  of  an  electrolyte  ;  that  the  removal  of  water  is  inr 
the  removal  of  any  possibility  of  an  electrolyte  being  present.  If  the 
present  is  absolutely  pure,  since  pure  water  is  a  non -electrolyte  (p  k 
should  therefore  not  be  able  to  ope^^aie  in  causing  the  chemical  action  ic 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  any  impurity  present  in  the  water  would  at 
cause  it  to  become  an  electrolyte,  in  which  case  it  would  be  able  to 
about  the  chemical  action. 

Exfjeriments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  or  no 
gases  theni^^elves  undergo  any  dissociation  in  the  moist  condition  or  duri^' 
process  of  drying.  But  the  results  so  far  only  show  that  if  any  dissod 
takes  place,  the  extent  to  which  it  occurs  is  beyond  the  limits  of  mea^ir 
by  any  volumetric  methods. 
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circumstances  of  great  bodily  prostration,  where  the  necessary 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  cannot  take  place  on  account  of  the 
enfeebled  action  of  the  lungs. 

Compressed  oxygen  acts  upon  the  animal  economy  as  a  poison  : 
an  animal  placed  in  oxygen  gas  under  a  pressure  of  only  a  few 
atmospheres  quickly  dies. 

During  the  respiration  of  man,  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and 
is  there  deprived  of  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  its  oxygen,  and  gains  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  oxygen  that  is  withdrawn  from 
the  inhaled  air  by  means  of  the  lungs  is  absorbed  by  the  blood. 
The  power  to  absorb  this  ostygen  is  believed  to  reside  in  a  crystal- 
line substance  contained  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  called 
hcemoglobin^  with  which  it  enters  into  feeble  chemical  union,  form- 
ing the  substance  known  as  oxyhamoglobin.  This  substance  is 
red,  and  imparts  to  arterial  blood  its  well-known  colour.  During 
its  circulation  in  the  system  the  oxyhsemoglobin  parts  with  its 
oxygen,  and  is  reconverted  into  the  purple-coloured  haemoglobin. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  whole  of  the  oxyhaemoglobin  is  not 
so  reduced,  for  venous  blood  is  found  still  to  contain  it  to  some 
extent.  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  is  diminished 
during  sleep,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  during  hibernation. 

Oxygen  can  be  liquefied  at  very  low  temperatures  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moderate  pressure  (see  Lique&ction  of  Gases).  It  was 
first  liquefied  in  1877  by  Cailletet,  and  independently  by  Pictet. 
Its  critical  temperature  is  -118.8*,  at  which  point  a  pressure  of 
58  atmospheres  is  required  to  bring  about  its  liquefaction. 

Liquid  oxygen  is  a  pale  steel-blue,  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at 
—  I82.5^     Its  specific  gravity  at   -182.5"*  *s   1.124.     The  liquid 
expands  when  warmed  much  more  rapidly  than  gases  do  for  the 
same  increment  of  temperature,  and  its  density  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion, thus — 

At  -182.5' density  =1.1 24. 

,>  -139'  »  =  '^11- 
„  -134'  „  =  .806. 
„   -129'         „       =  .755- 

Liquid  oxygen  is  strongly  magnetic  If  a  quantity  of  the  liquid 
be  placed  in  a  dish  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet, 
the  liquid  will  be  drawn  up  to  the  magnet  the  instant  the  latter  is 
excited. 
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Isomerism— Polymerism—Allotropy. 

iMinerlim. — It  is  frequently  found  that  two  different  compounds  \a 
same  composition  ;  that  is,  their  molecules  are  composed  of  the  same  n 
of  the  same  atoms,  and  yet  the  substances  have  different  properties. 
compounds  are  said  to  be  isomeric^  the  one  is  an  isomer  of  the  other,  ai 
phenomenon  is  called  isomerism.  Cases  of  isomerism  are  so  numcroi^ : 
the  compounds  of  carbon  {i.e,  in  the  realm  of  organic  chemistry,  see  C: 
p.  295),  that  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  classify  them.  Tnt: 
isomerism,  therefore,  is  frequently  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  coinp 
have  the  same  percentage  composition,  the  same  molecular  weight,  and  : 
to  the  same  chemical  type  or  class  of  substances.  Thus,  the  twt)  00m;. 
dimethyl  benzene  and  ethyl  benzene  are  both  expressed  by  the  fo 
CgHjo.  The  molecules  in  each  case  contain  8  atoms  of  carbon  and  10 
of  hydrogen,  they  therefore  have  the  same  molecular  weight  and  ihtr 
percentage  composition  ;  and  as  they  both  belong  to  the  same  type  or  t 
they  are  said  to  be  isomeric  with  each  other.  The  difference  in  the  pr-^ 
of  these  compounds  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
within  the  molecules,  and  this  difference  is  expressed  in  their  formula  i 
following  manner : — 

Dimethyl  benzene,  QH4(CH3)2.     Ethyl  benzne,  Q^n^JSl^Yi^). 

Different  compounds  having  the  same  molecular  weight  and  the  sjitk 
centage  composition,  but  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Fame  family  of  coiuit 
are  distinguished  as  mctamers.  Thus,  the  two  compounds  acetone  anii 
alcohol  are  each  expressed  by  the  formula  CjH^O.  They  have  ih'' 
molecular  weight  and  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  belong  v 
widely  different  types  of  comix>unds;  they  are  therefore  called  mC.u 
compounds.  The  difil'ercnce  l)etween  them  is  again  due  to  a  diff-rfn 
molecular  structure,  and  they  are  distinguished  by  formulae  which  convt 
difference,  thus  : — 

Acetone,  CO(CH3)2.     Allyl  alcohol,  CsHglHO). 

Polyxnerism. — This  term  is  employed  to  denote  those  cases  in  whk' 
ferent  compounds  belonging  to  the  same  family  have  the  same  pero-: 
composition,  but  differ  in  molecular  weight ;  that  is  to  say.  their  moleoil' 
composed  of  the  same  elements,  wiiich  are  present  in  the  same/n^r/zV"! 
they  do  not  contain  the  same  actual  numbers  of  the  various  atoms,  and  thf? 
have  different  weights.  Thus,  the  compounds  ethylene  (CJH4),  prop 
((:.{H,;K  butylene  (C^Hg),  belong  to  the  same  family,  and  have  each  the 
percentage  composition,  but  they  differ  in  molecular  weight.  Thc^f 
stances  are  said  to  lie  polymers  of  one  another. 

Allotropy  may  l)e  regarded  as  a  si^ecial  case  of  polymerism.  In  its  v 
sense  the  term  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  polymerism  in  general,  \M 
usu.illy  restricted  to  tlio«^e  instances  of  polymerism  which  are  exhibift 
elementary  Ixwlies  only.     Many  of  the  elements  are  capable,    under  S 
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C!Oxv^\>Aaw&,  ol  assunving  such  totally  different  h 

^'^^«ax  \o  \>e  eTvtireVy  different  substances. 

MSViaWy  seeT\,  \s  a  primrose-yellow,  opaque,  so 

at\A  readWy  disso\ved  by  carbon  disulphide. 

Tt\a.ybe  made  to  appear  a  totally  different  thing 

coloured  substance,  soft  and  elastic  like  indiar 

disulphide ;  it  is  still  sulphur,  and  sulphur  only. 

known,  is  a  nearly  colourless,  translucent,  w 

temperature  only  slightly  above  that  of  the  hs 

degrees  higher;   it  is  also  extremely  poisonc 

phosphorus  can  be  made  to  assume  ihefollowii 

brown  powder,  resembling  chocolate,  which  ] 

taking  fire,  and  which  is  non-poisonous.     Th 

and  phosphorus  only.     This  property  possesse 

appearing  in  more  than  one  form,  of  assumir 

alloirofry:  the  more  uncommon  form  being  spo 

Hon,  ox  the  allotrope  of  the  other. 

From  a  study  of  the  best  known  instances  of 
that  allotropy,  in  all  cases,  is  due  to  a  different 
element  that  are  contained  in  the  molecule, 
the  allotrope  oi  oxygen,  this  is  known  to  t 
molecules  consist  ol  two  atoms,  while  the  mol 
of  three  oxygen  atoms. 

OZONE. 

Molecular  symbol,  O3.     Molecular  we 

History. — When  an  electrical  machii 
and  characteristic  smell  is  noticed  in  it: 
is  sometimes  observed  in  and  about  builc 
struck  by  lightning.  In  1785  it  was  ob 
when  electric  sparks  were  passed  in  o: 
this  peculiar  smell.  Schonbein  (184c 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  ah 
having  a  smell,  and  he  gave  to  it  the  nai 
Schonbein  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
it  might  be  obtained  by  various  other  n 
work  of  Andrews,  Soret,  and  Brodie  ha 
the  constitution  of  ozone  to  its  present  J 

Occurrence- — Ozone  is  present  in  tl 
small  quantities  (see  Atmospheric  Ozor 

Modes  of  Formation.— (i.)  Mixed 
ozone  is  best  obtained  by  exposing  pure 
of  the  silent  electric  discharge.     This  n 
the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  36,  knowi 
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It  consists  of  two  concentric  glass  tubes,  A  and  B.  Tube  A  is  coated 
upon  its  inner  surface  with  tinfoil,  which  is  brought  into  metallic 
contact  with  the  binding  screw  D,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Tube  B 
is  coated  upon  the  outer  surface,  also  with  tinfoil,  which  is  in 
metallic  connection  with  binding  screw  C.  These  two  surfaces  of 
tinfoil  are  connected  by  means  of  their  respective  binding  screws 


n 
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Fig.  36. 


to  the  terminals  of  a  Ruhmkorf  coil,  and  the  slow  stream  of  oxygen 
which  is  admitted  at  E,  and  which  passes  along  the  annular  space 
between  the  two  tubes,  is  there  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  silent 
electric  discharge.  A  small  portion  of  the  oxygen  so  passinj; 
becomes  converted  into  the  allotropic  modification,  and  the  mixture 


? 


Fig.  37. 


of  oxygen  and  ozone  issues  from  the  narrow  tube  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  apparatus. 

For  general  purposes  of  illustration,  a  very  simple  arrangement 
may  be  substituted  for  the  above.  It  consists,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37, 
of  a  straight  length  of  narrow  glass  tube  having  a  piece  of  platinum 
wire  down  the  inside,  which  passes  out  Arough  the  walls  of  the 
tube  near  to  one  end,  and  is  there  sealed  to  the  glass.     A  second 
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platinum  wire  is  coiled  round  the  outside  of  the  tube,  and  these  two 
wires  are  connected  to  the  induction  coil.  On  passing  a  slow 
stream  of  oxygen  through  the  tube,  th«  issuing  gas  will  be  found  to 
be  highly  charged  with  ozone. 

(2.)  Ozone  is  also  formed  when  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  in  the  ordinary 
electrolysis  of  water  the  oxygen  evolved  from  the  positive  electrode 
is  found  to  contain  ozone  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  readily  detected, 
both  by  its  odour  and  by  other  tests. 

(3.)  During  many  processes  of  slow  oxidation  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, ozdne  is  formed  in  varying  quantities.  Thus,  when  phos- 
phorus is  exposed  to  the  air  an  appreciable  amount  of  ozone  is 
formed.  One  or  two  short  sticks  of  freshly  scraped  phosphorus 
are  for  this  purpose  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle  containing  air,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time,  when  the  air  will  be  found  to 
contain  ozone. 

(4,)  Ozone  is  also  formed  during  the  combustion  of  ether  upon 
the  surface  of  red-hot  platinum.  When  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  is 
warmed  in  a  gas-flame,  and  while  hot  is  suspended  over  a  small 
quantity  of  ether  contained  in  a  beaker,  the  mixture  of  ether  vapour 
and  air  undergoes  combustion  upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum, 
which  continues  in  an  incandescent  state  so  long  as  any  ether 
remains.  During  this  process  of  combustion  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ozone  is  formed.     (See  also  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.) 

(5.)  Ozone  is  formed  during  the  liberation  of  oxygen  in  a  number 
of  the  reactions  by  which  that  gas  is  obtained  ;  thus,  from  manga- 
nese dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  the  oxygen  that  is  evolved  contains 
sufficient  ozone  to  answer  to  the  ordinary  test.  In  the  same  way, 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  barium  peroxide  or  potassium 
permanganate,  this  allotrope  is  present  with  the  ordinary  oxygen 
that  is  evolved. 

Properties* — As  prepared  by  any  of  the  methods  described. 
ozone  is  always  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  unaltered  oxygen, 
probably  never  less  than  about  80  per  cent  of  the  latter  gas  being 
present.  Even  in  this  state  of  dilution  it  has  a  strong  and  rather 
unpleasant  smell,  which  rapidly  induces  headache.  When  inhaled 
it  irritates  the  mucous  membranes,  and  is  rather  suggestive  of 
dilute  chlorine. 

.  Ozone  is  a  most  powerful  oxidising  substance  ;  it  attacks  and 
rapidly  destroys  organic  matter  :  on  this  account  ozonised  oxygen 
oannot  be  passed  through  the  ordinary  caoutchouc  tubes,  as  these 
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are  immediately  destroyed  by  it.  It  bleaches  vegetable  coV 
and  most  metals  are  at  once  acted  upon  by  it.  Even  meuli 
mercury,  which  are  entir^y  unaltered  by  ordinary  oxygen 
attacked  by  ozone.  Its  action  upon  mercury  is  so  marked 
result,  that  the  presence  of  exceedingly  small  traces  of  ozone  c: 
detected  by  it  ;  the  mercury  is  seen  to  lose  its  condition  of  p< 
liquidity,  and  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  vessel  conta 
it,  leaving  "  tails"  upon  the  glass.  Ozone  converts  lead  sul] 
(PbS)  into  lead  sulphate  (PbSOJ,  and  liberates  iodine  from  p 
sium  iodide — 

2KI  +  H20  +  03  =  Ojj+l2  +  2KHO. 

This  property  is  generally  made  use  of  for  detecting  the  pre^ 

of  ozone,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  fact  that  iodine,  whei 

free  from  combination  in  the  presence  of  starch,  gives  rise 

deep  blue-coloured  compound,  the  reaction  being  one  of  exti 

^  delicacy.     In  order  to  apply  this  test  for  ozone,  strips  of  pape 

j  dipped  in  an  emulsion  of  starch  to  which  a  small  quantity  oi  p 

I  sium  iodide  has  been  added.     These  papers  may  be  dried 

]  preserved,  and  are  usually  spoken  of  as  ozone  test  papers.     V 

\  one  of  these  papers  is  moistened  with  water,  and  placed  ii 

I  containing  ozone,  the  iodine  is  liberated  from  the  potassium  io< 

I  and  being  in  the  presence  of  starch,  the  paper  instantly  becc 

'  blue  by  the  formation  of  the  coloured  compound  of  starch.     It 

be  obvious  that  this  method  of  testing  for  ozone  can  only  be  n 

I  upon  when  there  is  no  other  substance  present  which  is  abl 

decompose  potassium  iodide  ;  for  example,  when  testing  for  o 

in  the  atmosphere,  the  presence  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  or  pcrc 

I  of  hydrogen  (both  of  which  are  capable  of  liberating  iodine, 

are  liable  to  be  present  in  the  air)  would  materially  vitiate 

result  (see  also  Atmospheric  Ozone).     The  above  decompos 

of  potassium  iodide  by  ozone  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  tes 

ozone  in  another  way,  which,  although  less  delicate,  is  also 

likely  to  be  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  other  substances. 

litmus  papers  are  dipped  into  water  which  has  been  rendered 

feebly  acid,  and  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide 

been   added.     The   papers   may  be   dried   and   preserved. 

moistening  one  of  these  papers  with  water  and  exposing   i 

ozone  the  iodide  is  decomposed  as  in  the  former  case,  and 

potassium  hydroxide  which  is  formed,  being  a  powerfully  alki 

substance,  converts  the  colour  of  the  litmus  from  red  to  blue. 
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When  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  250°,  ozone  is  retrans- 
^rmecl  into  ordinary  oxygen  ;  if,  therefore,  the  ozonised  gas 
btained  by  means  of  the  Siemens'  ozone  tube  be  passed  through 

i;la.ss  tube  heated  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  flame,  the  whole  of  the 
zone  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  issuing  gas  will  therefore  be 
aund  to  be  without  action  upon  the  ozone  test  papers. 

Ozone  is  also  decomposed  by  certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as 
hose  of  manganese,  copper,  and  silver.  The  action  appears  to  be 
3ne  of  alternate  reduction  and  oxidation,  the  metallic  oxide  remain- 
ng  unaltered  at  the  conclusion,  thus — 


AgaO  +  03=Ag,  +  202. 

Ag8+03=AgjO  +  02. 


The  oxidising  power  of  ozone  is  due  to  the  instability  of  the  mole- 
cule and  the  readiness  with  which  it  loses  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
\eaving  a  molecule  of  ordinary  oxygen,  thus — 

03=0  +  Oj5. 

The  oxygen  molecule  is  comparatively  inert,  but  the  liberated  atom 
in  its  nascent  state  is  endowed  with  great  chemical  activity.  No 
change  of  volume  accompanies  these  processes  of  oxidation  by 
ozone,  as  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  molecule  (Oj)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ozone  molecule  (O3),  the  third  atom  of  oxygen  being  thai 
which  enters  into  new  combination  with  the  oxidised  substance. 

Ozone  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  water,  imparting  to  the 
solution  its  own  peculiar  smell.  1000  c.c.  of  water  dissolve  about 
4.5  C.C.  of  ozone. 

Under  the  influence  of  extreme  cold,  ozone  condenses  to  liquid 
having  an  intense  blue  colour.  So  deep  is  the  colour,  that  a  layer 
of  it  2  mm.  in  thickness  is  opaque.  This  liquid  is  obtained  by 
passing  ozonised  oxygen  through  a  tube  which  is  cooled  by  being 
immersed  in  boiling  liquid  oxygen,  which  has  a  temperature  of 
-  182.5°.  At  this  temperature  the  ozone  liquefies,  but  most  of  the 
oxygen  with  which  it  was  mixed  passes  on.  In  a  higher  state  of 
purity  it  has  been  more  recently  obtained  by  first  liquefying  ozonised 
oxygen,  and  then  separating  the  more  volatile  oxygen  by  fractional 
distillation.  Liquid  ozone  boils  at  -119°.  It  is  described  by 
Olszewski  and  Dewar  as  an  extremely  explosive  substance. 

Constitution  of  Ozone. — The  fundamental  difference  between 
ordinary  oxygen  and  its  allotrope  ozone  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
molecule  of  the  latter  contains  three  atoms,  while  that  of  ordinary 
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oxygen  consists  of  only  two.  Ozone,  therefore,  is  sl  poI>-n 
oxygen  ;  its  molecule  is  more  condensed,  three  atoms  occij 
two  unit  volumes.  This  conclusion  as  to  the  constitution  of 
has  been  arrived  at  from  the  consideration  of  a  nunil:>er  of  e 
mental  facts. 

(i.)  When  oxygen  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electri 
charge,  it  is  found  to  undergo  a  diminution  in  volume.*  Thi 
shown  by  Andrews  and  Tait  by  means  of  the  tube  seen  in  Fi 
The  tube  was  filled  with  dry  oxygen,  which  was  prevented 
escaping  by  means  of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  bent 
tion  of  the  narrow  tube,  which  served  as  a  manometer.  WTic 
silent  discharge  was  passed  through  the  oxyg 
contraction  in  the  volume  took  place,  indicate 
a  disturbance  of  the  level  of  the  acid  in  the  syp 
When  the  tube  was  afterwards  heated  to  a 
300°  C.  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  gas  was  foun 
have  returned  to  its  original  volume,  and  ic 
devoid  of  ozone.  This  could  be  repeated  ii 
finitely,  the  gas  contracting  when  ozonised  and 
expanding  when  the  ozone  was  converted  by  ] 
into  ordinary  oxygen.  As  only  a  very  small  proj 
tion  of  the  oxygen  was  converted  into  ozone, 
experiment  alone  afforded  no  clue  as  to  the  r 
tion  between  the  change  of  volume  and  the  ext 
to  which  this  conversion  took  place. 

(2.)  A  small  sealed  glass  bulb,  containing-  a  s< 

tion  of  potassium  iodide,  was  placed  in  the   ti 

before  the  experiment.     The  oxygen  was  ozonis 

and  the  usual  contraction  noticed.     The  bulb  ^ 

and  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  ozone  pres 
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Fig.  38. 

then  broken, 

the  potassium  iodide  was  decomposed,  iodine  being  Hberat 
No  further  contraction,  however,  followed  ;  and,  further,  when  1 
tube  was  subsequently  heated  to  300*  and  cooled,  the  gas  suffci 
no  increase  in  volume.  By  carefully  estimating  the  amount 
iodine  that  was  liberated  by  the  ozone,  the  actual  amount  of  oxyg 
which  had  caused  this  liberation  could  be  determined  acconli 
to  the  equation — 

2KI +  HoO  +  0=l2  +  2KHO, 

and  it  was  found  that  the  volume  of  oxygen  so  used  up  was  exact 

*  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed.,  Nos,  63,  64. 
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[ual  to  the  contraction  which  first  resulted  on  the  ozonisation  of 
e  oxygen. 

These  facts  proved  that  when  potassium  iodide  was  oxidised  by 

:one  a  certain  volume  of  ordinary  oxygen  was  liberated,  which 

as  equal  to  the  volume  of  ozone ; 

id  a  certain  volume  was  used  up, 

hich    was    equal    to   the    original 

antraction. 

These  facts  were  explained  by 
le  supposition  that  ozone  was  repre- 
ented  by  the  molecular  symbol  O3  ; 
nd  its  action  upon  potassium  iodide 
nay  be  expressed  as  follows —  \\  \M§       ^S/^  C 

2KI  +  H2b  +  03=02  +  l2+2KHO. 

(3.)  To  prove   the  correctness  of  ^ 
his    supposition,  however,    it    was  ? 
necessary  to  learn  the  exact  relation  ^ 
between  these  two  volumes.     This 
Soret  did,  by  making  use  of  the  pro-    , 
I>erty  possessed  by  turpentine  (and** 
other   essential    oils)  of   absorbing 
ozone  without  decomposing  it ;  and 
he  found    that    the    diminution   in 
volume  which  took  place  by  absorb- 
ing ozone  from  ozonised  oxygen  was 
exactly  twice  as  great  as  the  increase 
in    volume  that  resulted  when  the 

same    volume  of   ozonised  oxygen 

was  heated. 

This  fact  may  be  shown  by  means 

of  the  apparatus,   Fig.   39.*     The 

oxygen  to  be  ozonised  is  contained 

in    the    annular     space     between 

the  elongated  hollow  stopper,  which 

reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and 

the  outer  tube.     The  turpentine   is 

contained  in  a  little  sealed  thin  glass  tube  //,  almost  capillary  in  bore, 

which  is  held  in  position  between  four  little  projecting  glass  points  a 

and  b  upon  the  stopper  and  outer  tube.     The  temperature  is  main- 

*  Ncwlh,  Trans,  Chem.  Soc,  1896,  p.  1298. 
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tained  constant  throughout  the  experiment  by  placing  the  app< 
in  melting  ice.  One  wire  from  the  induction  coil  is  dipped  in 
ice  water,  while  the  other  passes  into  the  dilute  acid  contained 
stopper.  When  the  electric  discharge  is  passed  a  portion  < 
oxygen  is  ozonised,  resulting  in  a  contraction  in  the  volume  ^ 
is  indicated  by  a  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  gauge  ;  when  sufi 
contraction  has  taken  place  the  discharge  is  interruplcjd,  ar 
contents  of  the  capillary  tube  brought  into  contact  with  th 
This  is  done  by  a  slight  twist  of  the  stopf>er,  which  thereby  cr 
the  little  tube  and  throws  out  the  turpentine.  Immediat 
further  contraction  takes  place,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
by  the  reagent,  and  if  the  gauge  be  graduated  it  will  be  seei 
this  second  contraction  is  twice  as  great  as  the  first. 

(4.)  If  the  molecule  of  ozone  be  correctly  represented  by  ( 
density  will  be  24,  as  against  16  for  oxygen  ;  and  its  rate  of 
sion  will  be  proportionately  slower  in  accordance  with  the  1 
gaseous  diffusion  (see  Diffusion  of  Gases,  p.  84).  Soret  foum 
this  was  actually  the  case,  and  from  his  experiments  the  numl 
for  the  density  of  ozone  receives  conclusive  confirmation. 


CHAPTER   III 

COMPOUNDS   OF  HYDROGEN    WITH   OXYGEN 

Thkre  are  two  oxides  of  hydrogen  known,  viz.  : — 

Hydrogen  monoxide,  or  water       .        .        .        .     HgO 
Hydrogen  dioxide HjOj 

WATER. 

Formula,  HjO.     Molecular  weight  =  18.02. 

U  ntil  the  time  of  Cavendish,  water  was  considered  to  be  an 
elementary  substance.     Priestley  had  noticed  that  when  hydrogen 
and   oxygen  were  mixed  and  inflamed,  moisture  was  produced, 
and  he  had  also  observed  that 
the  water  so  obtained  was  some- 
l\iT\es  acid.     Cavendish  showed 
that  the  water  was  actually  the 
pro<luct  of  the  chemical  union  of 
hydrogen  with   oxygen,  and  he 
also  discovered  that  the  acidity 
which  this  water  sometimes  pos- 
sessed was  due  to  the  presence 
of  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  ; 
and  he  traced  the  formation  of 
this  acid  to  the  accidental  pre- 
sence of  nitrogen  (from  the  at- 
mosphere) with  which  the  gases 
were  sometimes  contaminated. 

Cavendish  filled  a  graduated  ^    —  ^ -^ 

bell-jar  with  a  mixture  of  hydro-  Fig.  40. 

Rcn  and  oxygep,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  oxygen,  and  he  attached 
to  the  bell-jar  a  stout  glass  vessel   resembling  the  pe«ir-shaped 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  40,  which  was  perfectly  dry  and  rendered 
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vacuous.  On  opening  the  stop-cocks,  gas  entered  the  exhai: 
tube,  which  was  furnished  at  the  top  with  two  platinum  wires. 
cocks  were  again  closed  and  an  electric  spark  passed  throu^l 
mixed  gases,  thereby  causing  their  explosion,  when  the  inti 
surface  of  the  previously  dry  glass  vessel  was  found  to  be  dim 
with  a  film  of  moisture.  On  again  opening  the  stop-cocks  i 
gas  was  drawn  into  the  upper  vessel,  the  same  volume  passir 
as  originally  entered  the  evacuated  apparatus.  This  showed 
the  two  gases  in  their  combination  with  each  other  had  ent 
disappeared.  By  repeatedly  filling  the  vessel  with  the  mixed  ^ 
and  causing  them  to  unite  in  this  way.  Cavendish  succeeded 
collecting  sufficient  of  the  water  to  identify  the  liquid,  and  p 
that  it  was  in  reality  pure  water. 

The  more  exact  volumetric  proportion  in  which  oxygen 
hydrogen  combine  to  form  water  has  been  determined  by  moc 
eudiometric  methods  which  have  been  developed  from  Cavendi 
experiment.  Accurately  measured  volumes  of  the  two  £^ases 
introduced  into  a  long  graduated  glass  tube  standing^  in 
mercurial  trough  and  provided  with  two  platinum  wires,  by  mc 
of  which  an  electric  spark  can  be  passed.  The  gases  are  cause 
unite  by  means  of  the  spark,  and  the  contraction  in  volumi 
carefully  observed.  Fig.  41  shows  the  apparatus  for  this  purp 
The  long  glass  tube  A  having  a  millimetre  scale  graduated  upo; 
and  having  two  platinum  wires  sealed  into  the  glass  near  the  up 
and  closed  end,  is  completely  filled  with  mercur>'  and  invcrte< 
the  trough  of  the  same  liquid  :  this  tube  is  known  asaeudiomc 
A  quantity  of  pure  oxygen  is  then  introduced  into  the  tube, 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  gas  carefully  read  off  upon  the  g^rac 
tions.  Seeing  that  the  volume  occupied  by  a  given  mass  of  ga 
dependent  both  upon  the  temperature  and  the  pressure,  eacl 
these  factors  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  process  of 
experiment.  The  temperature  is  ascertained  by  the  attac 
thermometer  T.  The  pressure  under  which  the  gas  is,  will  be 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  time  (ascertained  by  the  baromeie 
placed  near  the  apparatus)  minus  the  pressure  of  a  columr 
mercury,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  mercury  within  the  eudiom< 
above  the  level  of  that  in  the  trough.  This  height  is  obtainec 
millimetres  by  carefully  reading  upon  the  graduated  scale  the  1< 
of  the  mercur>'  in  the  trough  and  the  top  of  the  column  in 
tube,  and  the  number  of  millimetres  so  obtained  is  deducted  fi 
the  barometric  reading.    These  observations  are  made  by  mean 
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telescope  placed  at  such  a  convenient  distance  that  the  heat  of 
le  l>ody  may  not  introduce  disturbances. 

Tlie  data  obtained  give  the  volume  of  gas  at  a  particular  tem- 
er^Lture,  and  under  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
»y  tlie  process  of  calculation  explained  under  the  general  pro- 
erties  of  gases  (p.  69),  this  is  reduced  to  the  standard  temperature 
.nd  pressure,  viz.,  o**  and  760  mm. 

A  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  then  introduced  into  the  eudiometer, 
-onsiderably  in  excess  of  that  required  for  complete  combination 


Fig.  41. 

with  the  oxygen,  and  the  volume  again  ascertained  with  the  above 
precautions  and  corrections. 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  reading  will  give  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  which  has  been  added. 

The  eudiometer  is  then  firmly  held  down  against  a  pad  of  caout- 
chouc upon  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the  gases  fired  by  an 
electric  spark  from  a  Ruhmkorff  coil.  A  bright  flash  of  light 
passes  down  the  tube,  and  on  releasing  it  from  the  indiarubber  bed, 
mercury  enters  to  fill  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  gases 
which  have  combined. 
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On  allowing  the  instrument  to  once  more  acquire  the  tem 
ture  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  residual  volume  is  re; 
and  corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  following  data  have  now  been  obtained  : — 

(i.)  The  volume   of  oxygen,   corrected   for  temi>erature 

pressure. 
(2.)  The  volume  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  correctf 

temperature  and  pressure. 
(3.)  The  volume  of  residual  hydrogen,  corrected  for  tem 

ture  and  pressure. 

A  concrete  example  will  explain  how  the  result  is  deduced 
these  observations  : — 

Corrected  volume  of  oxygen  used 45-35 

Corrected  volume  after  the  addition  of  hydrogen     .        .     256.05 
Corrected  volume  of  residual  hydrogen  .         .         .         .120.10 

256.05-  45,35  =  210. 70= total  volume  of  hydrogen  employed. 
210.70-120.10=  90.6o=volume  of  hydrogen  which  has  combined 

45.35  volumes  of  oxygen. 

•••  4535: 1^:90.60: 1.997. 
.'.  One  volume  of  oxygen  has  combined  with  1.997  volume  of  hy<i 

to  form  water.* 

The  volume  composition  of  water  may  be  shown  by  analv 
processes,  as  well  as  the  synthe 
method  described  above.  This  de< 
position  of  water  is  most  convenie 
effected  by  means  of  an  electric 
rent.  If  the  two  terminals  from  a 
vanic  battery  are  connected  to 
pieces  of  platinum  wire  or  foil, 
these  are  dipped  into  acidulated  w 
bubbles  of  gas  make  their  appear 
upon  each  of  the  wires.  If  these 
strips  of  platinum  be  so  arranged 
bottle  that  all  the  gas  evolved  esc 
by  a  delivery-tube  (Fig.   42),   it 


Fig.  42. 
be  found  that  the  gas  explodes  violently  on  the  application 


*  In  accurate  experiments  the  volume  occupied  by  the  minute  quant 
water  formed  has  to  l>e  taken  into  account,  and  a  number  of  other  correc 
have  to  be  made  that  are  not  mentioned  in  this  outline  description  o 
process. 
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a  lig-hted  taper,  showing  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
ogen.  By  modifying  the  apparatus  in 
ch  a.  way  that  the  gas  from  each  platinum 
ate  sliall  be  collected  in  separate  tubes, 
I  arranged  that  the  volumes  of  the  gases 
m  be  measured,  it  is  found  that  twice  as 
lucli  liydrogen  is  evolved,  in  a  given  time, 
5  oxygen.  A  convenient  form  of  volta- 
leter  is  seen  in  Fig.  43,  where  the  two 
leasuring  tubes  are  suspended  over  the 
latinum  plates  contained  in  a  glass  basin. 
The  electrode,  which  is  connected  with  the 
leg^ative  terminal  of  the  battery,  is  the  one 
rom  which  the  larger  volume  of  gas,  viz., 
he  hydrogen,  is  evolved,  while  the  oxygen 
s  liberated  at  the  positive  plate. 

When  the  volumes  of  the  gases  are  care- 
fully measured,  it  is  found  that  they  are  not 
exactly  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  hydro- 
gen to  one  of  oxygen,  but  that  the  oxygen 
\s  in  deficit  of  this  proportion.  This  is  due, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  greater  solubility 
of  oxygen  in  water  than  of  hydrogen  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  formation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  ozone  during  the  electrolysis, 
whereby  there  is  a  shrinking  of  volume  in 

the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 


Fig.  43. 


The  "electrolysis  of  water,"  as  this  process  is  usually  called,  is  not  the 
simple  phenomenon  that  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be.     In  the  first 
place,  pure  water  is  not  an  electrolyte,  and  it  is  necessary  either  to  acidulate 
it  or  to  render  it  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxides. 
Solutions  of  these  substances  in  water  are  electrolytes,  and  the  substances  are 
dissociated  into  their  respective  ions  (see  Electrolysis,  Chap.  xi. )  to  an  extent 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  solution.     In  the  case  of  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  ncid,  these  ions  are  2H  and  SO4.     The  first  action 
of  the  electric  current,  therefore,  is  to  cause  these  ions  to  travel  to  their  respec- 
tive electrodes  and  there  to  discharge  their  electricity ;   the   hydrogen   ions 
going  to  the  cathode,  and  the  SO4  ions  to  the  anode.     The  hydrogen   ions  at 
the  cathode,  after  becoming  discharged  of  their  positive  electricity,  unite  to 
form  molecules  of  hydrogen  which  then  escape  as  gas.     At  the  anode  the  SO4 
ion,  after  discharging  its  negative  electricity,  undergoes  chemical  interaction 
with  the  water  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  with  the  re-formation  of  sulphuric 
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acid  and  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  effect  of  the  cunent  may  be  repre« 
thus— 

At  the  Cathode.  At  the  Anode. 

2H3  2S04+2H20=2H^4  +  Oa. 

Indirectly,  therefore,  the  water  is  decomposed.  As  already  stated,  soc 
the  nascent  oxygen  is  converted  into  ozone,  some  also  unites  with  war 
form  hydrogen  peroxide,  H2O2,  and  probably  a  still  larger  quantity  is  cm:^ 
in  oxidising  the  sulphuric  acid  to  persulphuric.  which  is  always  fonr^ 
solution  at  the  anode.  Berthelot  considers  that  the  variation  of  the  pror»: 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evolved  during  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphurs 
from  the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  volume  of  o\s%: 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  formation  of  persulphuric  acid. 

It  has  been  recently  shown*  that  the  purest  "electrolytic  j. 
as  this  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  called,  is  obtained 
the  electrolysis  of  pure  barium  hydroxide.  Under  these  cue 
stances  the  oxygen  contains  no  ozone  or  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  Volumetric  Composition  of  Steam,— WTien  a  mixtui 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  exploded  in  a  eudiometer,  we  have  5 
that  a  certain  contraction  of  volume  follows,  due  to  the  forma 
of  water  by  the  uniting  gases.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  \ 
have  entered  into  combination  have  disappeared  as  gases, 
volume  of  the  resultant  water  being  practically  negligible.  \ 
important  to  know  what  relation  exists  between  the  volumt 
the  uniting  gases  and  the  volume  of  the  product  of  their  comb 
tion  when  in  a  state  of  vapour — that  is  to  say,  what  volum< 
steam  is  produced  by  the  union  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  \ 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  ;  in  other  words,  whether  there  is . 
molecular  contraction  in  the  formation  of  steam. 

To  ascertain  this,  the  mixed  gases,  in  the  exact  propoition: 
form  water,  must  be  made  to  combine  under  such  circumslan 
that  the  product  shall  remain  in  a  state  of  gas  or  vapour,  so  i 
its  volume  and  that  of  the  mixed  gases  may  be  measured  un 
comparable  conditions.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  oxygen : 
hydrogen,  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water,  is 
troduced  into  the  closed  limb  of  the  U-sliaped  eudiometer  sho 
in  Fig.  44.t  This  tube  is  graduated  into  three  equal  divisic 
indicated  by  the  broad  black  bands,  and  is  furnished  with  t 
platinum  wires  at  the  closed  end.  It  is  also  surrounded  by 
outer  tube,  so  that  a  stream  of  vapour  from  some  liquid,  boil 

*   Baker,  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc,  April  1902. 

t  See  Experiments  Nos.  74  and  75,  "  Chemical  Lecture  Expcrimeni 
new.  ed. 
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oove  the  boiling-point  of  water,  can  be  made  to  circulate.  The 
lost  convenient  liquid  for  the  purpose  is  amyl  alcohol,  which 
oils  at  130**.  In  this  way  the  eudiometer  and  the  contained  gases 
•ill  be  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  high  enough  to  keep 
he  water  formed  by  their  combination  in  the  state  of  vapour. 

The  amyl  alcohol  is  briskly  boiled  in  the  flask,  and  its  vapour  is 
ed  into  the  tube  surrounding  the  eudiometer.  The  temperature  of 
he   mixed  gases  is  thereby  raised  to  I3o^  and  they  occupy  the 


Fig.  44. 


three  divisions  of  the  tube  when  the  mercury  in  the  open  limb  is 
at  the  same  level,  that  is,  when  the  gases  are  under  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  amyl  alcohol  vapour  leaves  the  apparatus  by  the 
glass  tube  at  the  bottonj,  and  is  conveyed  away  and  condensed. 
An  electric  spark  is  then  passed  through  the  gases  by  means  of  the 
induction  coiL  (In  order  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  being 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  open  limb  of  the  U-tube  at  the  moment  of 
explosion,  an  additional  quantity  of  mercury  is  poured  in,  and  the 
open  end  is  closed  by  the  thumb  when  the  spark  is  passed.)  On 
bringing  the  enclosed  gas  again  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by 
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adjusting  the  level  of  the  mercury  until  it  is  once  more  at  the 
height  in  each  limb,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  in  the  e 
meter  is  now  standing  at  the  second  band  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
volumes  of  gas  originally  present  have  now  become  two  volur 
steam.    This  condensation  is  expressed  in  the  molecular  cqnai 

The  GravimetPic  Composition  of  Water.— Having  Ic 
the  composition  of  water  by  volume,  and  knowing  also  tha 
relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  a 
1 5.88  : 1,  the  composition  by  weight  can  readily  be  calculated,  tJ 

1  volume  of  oxygen        =  1 5.88 

2  volumes  of  hydrogen  =    2.00 

17.88 
17.88  parts  by  weight  of  water  are  composed  of  2.00  par 

44 


^^mAMj.^ 


Fig.  45. 

weight  of  hydrogen  and  1 5.88  parts  of  oxygen,  or,  expressed  cer 
mally,  we  have — 


Oxygen     . 
Hydrogen 


88.8 
IT.2 


lOOiO 


The  composition  of  water  by  weight  has  been  exjjerimen 
determined  with  great  care  by  a  number  of  chemists. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  45  represents  the  method  empl< 
by  Dumas  (1843).     When  copper  oxide  is  heated  in  a  strcai 
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hydrogen,  the  copper  oxide  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  which  unites 
with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water — 

CuO  +  H2=Cu  +  H20. 

Dumas'  method  is  based  upon  this  reaction.  A  weighed  quantity 
of  perfectly  dry  copper  oxide  was  heated  in  the  bulb  A,  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  generated  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottle  H, 
and  rendered  absolutely  pure  and  dry  by  its  passage  through  a 
series  of  tubes  containing  absorbents.  The  water  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  copper  oxide  was 
collected  in  the  second  bulb,  B,  previously  weighed  ;  and  the  un- 
condensed  aqueous  vapour  which  was  carried  forward  in  the  stream 
of  hydrogen  was  arrested  in  the  weighed  tubes  which  follow.  The 
increase  in  weight  of  the  bulb  B  and  the  weighed  tubes  gave  the 
total  weight  of  water  produced  ;  while  the  loss  of  weight  suffered 
by  the  copper  oxide  gave  the  weight  of  oxygen  contained  in  that 
water.  The  difference  between  these  two  weights  is  the  weight 
of  the  hydrogen  that  entered  into  combination  with  the  oxygen. 

As  a  mean  of  many  experiments  it  was  found  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  236.36  grammes  of  water  the  oxygen  given  up  by  the 
copper  oxide  was  210.06  grammes. 

236.36-210.06  =  26.30, 

therefore  236.36  grammes  of  water  were  made  up  of 

Hydrogen  =   26.30 
Oxygen     =210.06 

236.36 

The  ratio  of  hydrogen  to  oxygen  is  therefore  as  2  : 1 5.88. 

Hydrogen  prepared  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  isliahle  to  contain  traces  of 
(i.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.     This  is  absorbed  in  the  first  tube  containing 

broken  glass  moistened  with  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate. 
(2. )  Arsenuretted  hydrogen      f  absorbed  in  the  second  tube,  filled  with  glass 
(3.)  Phosphoretted  hydrogen   I      moistened  with  silver  sulphate. 

/•absorbed  in  the  third  tube,  containing  in  one  limb 
(4.)  Sulphur  dioxide!  pumice  moistened  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
(5.)  Carbon  dioxide  |     hydroxide,  and   in   the  other   fragments  of  solid 

^     potassium  hydroxide. 
Tubes  4,  s,  6,  and  7,  containing  solid  potassium  hydroxide  and  phosphorus 
pentoxide  (the  two  latter  being  placed  in  a  freezing-mixture),  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  every  trace  of  aqueous  vapour.    Tube  8  was  weighed  before 
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and  after  the  experiment  in  order  to  test  the  absolute  dryness  of  the  hy< 
that  entered  the  bulb.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  dissolved  air,  the  dilute  su! 
acid  used  was  previously  boiled.  Tubes  9,  10,  11  were  weighed  both  \:t\- 
after  the  experiment ;  while  tube  la,  which  was  not  weighed,  was  placed 
end  to  prevent  any  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  ibe  weighed  i 
Since  the  time  of  Dumas  this  subject  has  been  reinvestigated  In- 
ex peri m enters,  who  have  introduced  various  modifications  into  the  pr 
thus,  with  a  view  to  finding  the  weight  of  hydrogen  directly  and  of  elimi 
many  of  the  possible  sources  of  error  arising  from  the  presence  of  inipan 


Fig.  46. 

the  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  has  been  absorbed  by  palladium.  The  mcta 
charged  with  hydrogen  can  be  weighed  before  and  after  the  experimeni, 
the  actual  weight  of  hydrogen  used  directly  ascertained. 

Most  recently  the  matter  has  been  investigated  by  Scott  and  RayleigK 
the  results  obtained  show  only  the  slightest  departure  from  the  numl 
obtained  by  Dumas. 

Properties  of  Water.— Pure  water  is  a  tasteless  and  odour! 
liquid.  When  seen  in  moderate  quantities  it  appears  to  be  cole 
less,  but  when  viewed  through  a  stratum  of  considerable  thickn 
it  presents  a  beautiful  greenish-blue  colour.     Thjs  colour  may 
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seen  by  filling  a  horizontal  tube  about  1 5  feet  long  with  the  purest 
>va.ter,  and  passing  a  strong  beam  of  light  through  it.  It  may  also 
be  perceived  by  directing  a  ray  of  light  through  a  tall  cylinder  of 
>va.ter  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure,  and  causing  it  to  be  reflected 
up  tlirough  the  water  from  the  surface  of  a  layer  of  mercury  at  the 
bottom  ;  the  immerging  ray,  being  then  reflected  upon  a  screen, 
slio^vs  the  characteristic  colour  of  the  water.  By  intercepting  the 
ray  "by  a  hand  mirror  at  A,  the  white  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
screen  as  a  contrast  to  the  greenish-blue  tint 

A^itkin  has  recently  shown  that  the  presence  of  extremely  finely 

divided  suspended  matters  in  water  will  give  to  the  liquid  the  appear- 

I    a.nce  of  a  blue  colour.    Thus,  in  tanks  where  water  is  being  softened 

by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  after  the  bulk  of  the  precipitated  chalk 

I     has  settled,  and  only  the  finest  particles  still  remain  suspended  in 

the  liquid,  it  is  often  noticed  that  the  water  appears  to  have  a  rich 

blue  colour.    The  wonderful  blue  colour  of  the  waters  of  many  of 

the  Swiss  lakes  is  probably  due  in  part  to  this  optical  phenomenon 

as  iMwU  as  to  the  intrinsic  colour  of  the  water.    When  a  mass  of 

pure  snow,  such  as  falls  in  high  mountainous  regions,  is  broken 

open  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  is  reflected  from  side  to  side 

of  the  small  crevice,  the  true  greenish-blue  colour  of  the  water  is 

very  manifest 

"Water  is  compressible  to  only  a  very  slight  extent ;  thus,  under 
an  additional  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  1000  volumes  of  water 
become  999.95  volumes. 

Small  as  this  compressibility  is,  it  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  the 
distribation  of  land  and  water  upon  the  earth.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
owing  to  this  compression,  where  the  ocean  has  a  depth  of  six  miles,  its  surface 
is  lower  by  620  feet  than  it  would  be  if  water  were  absolutely  non-compressible ; 
and,  calculated  from  the  average  depth  of  the  sea,  its  average  level  is  depressed 
116  feet.  The  effect  of  this  depression  of  the  sea-level  is  that  2,000,000  square 
miles  of  land  are  now  uncovered  which  would  otherwise  be  submerged  beneath 
the  ocean. 

Water  is  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat.  A  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  a  tube  held  obliquely  may  be  boiled  by  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  upper  layers  without  appreciably  affecting  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  ;  a  fragment  of  weighted 
ice  sunk  to  the  bottom  will  remain  for  a  long  time  unmelted,  while 
the  water  a  few  inches  above  it  is  vigorously  boiling.  This  low 
conductivity  for  heat  is  shared  in  common  by  all  liquids  that  are 
not  metallic.     Indeed,  Guthrie  has  shown,  that  water  conducts  heat 
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better  than  any  other  substance  which  is  liquid  at  the  ordi 
temperature,  with  the  exception  of  mercury. 

Steam. — Under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.,  water  boils  at 
(see  p.  1 28),  and  is  converted  into  a  colourless  and  invisible 
or  vapour.  The  visible  effect  that  is  observed  when  stean 
allowed  to  issue  into  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  the  condensaiio 
the  steam  in  the  form  of  minute  drops  of  water.  What  is  popul 
called  steam  is  in  reality,  therefore,  not  steam,  but  an  ag:grt 
tion  of  small  particles  of  liquid  water.  The  invisibility  of  su 
is  readily  demonstrated  by  boiling  a  small  quantity  of  water  i 
capacious  flask ;  as  the  steam  issues  from  the  neck  it  condei 
in  contact  with  the  cool  air  and  presents  the  familiar  appearaj 
but  within  the  flask  it  will  be  perfectly  transparent  and  in\nsibl< 

ICO. — At  a  temperature  of  o**  water  solidifies  to  a  transpai 
crystalline  mass.  In  the  act  of  solidification  the  water  expa 
by  nearly  ^th  of  its  volume,  10  volumes  of  water  become  ic 
volumes  of  ice  :  solid  water,  therefore,  is  specifically  lighter  il 
liquid  water,  and  floats  upon  its  surface.  Water  in  this  respcc 
anomalous,  for  in  the  case  of  most  other  substances  the  solid  fc 
is  denser  than  the  liquid.  The  disruptive  force  exerted  by  watei 
the  moment  of  freezing  is  the  cause  of  the  bursting  of  pipes  2 
other  vessels  containing  water  during  winter;  and  it  is  also 
important  factor  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  the  disintegratioz] 
rocks  and  of  soil.  Under  certain  conditions  water  may  be  coc 
many  degrees  below  0°  without  solidification  taking  place.  Th 
if  a  small  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  vacuous  tube  be  ca 
fully  cooled  without  being  subjected  to  vibration,  its  temperati 
may  be  lowered  to  -15°  without  it  solidifying  ;  a  slight  sho 
however,  at  once  causes  it  to  pass  into  the  solid  state,  when 
temperature  instantly  rises  to  o*  (see  p.  136).  Although  the  ex 
temperature  at  which  water  freezes  is  liable  to  uncertainty  fn 
this  cause,  the  point  at  which  ice  melts  is,  under  ordinary  c 
cumstances,  constant,  viz.,  o"*.  Under  increased  pressure 
will  melt  at  temperatures  below  0° ;  thus,  Mousson  found  th 
under  a  pressure  of  13,000  atmospheres,  ice  melted  at  -  18'.  T 
melting-point  of  ice  is  lowered  by  about  0.0074°  by  each  additioi 
atmosphere  of  pressure  (see  p.  137). 

Between  the  temperatures  of  +  4°  and  100**,  water  follows  i 
ordinary  laws  that  govern  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  liqui 
due  to  change  of  temperature ;  if  water  be  cooled  from  100", 
gradually  contracts  until  the  temperature  reaches  4*.     Betwe< 
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Ls  point  and  o**  it  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general 
ir,  for,  when  cooled  below  4*,  it  slowly  expands  instead  of  con- 

Kcting,  and  continues  expanding  until  o*"  is  reached,  when  it 
solidifies.  At  4%  therefore,  water  expands  whether  it  be  heated 
ox-  cooled ;  consequently,  at  this  point  it  is  denser  than  at  any 
otlier  temperature.  This  temperature  is  known  as  its  point  of 
i-r^AxiiTium  density.  (The  most  accurate  observations  fix  the  exact 
pMDint  at  3.945'*-) 

The  following  table  shows  the  change  of  volume  suffered  by 
^water  on  being  heated  from  0°  to  8** : — 

1. 000000  volumes  at      0°  becomes 
0.999915  .»  +2^* 

0.999870  „  4° 

0.999900  „  6°        „ 

1.000000  „  8** 

One  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  measured  at  its  point  of  maxi- 
mum density  and  at  760  mm.,  is  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  metrical 
system,  and  is  called  a  gramme. 

It  is  also  at  this  temperature  that  water  is  taken  as  the  unit 
for  comparison  of  the  densities  of  other  liquids  and  of  solids  ; 
thus,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of 
diamond  is  3.5,  it  is  meant  that  diamond  is  3.5  times' as  heavy 
as  an  equal  bulk  of  water  measured  at  its  point  of  maximum 
density. 

The  f^^ct  that  water  has  a  point  of  maximum  density  remote  from 
its  freezing-point  is  one  of  fer-reaching  consequences  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

When  a  mass  of  water,  such  as  a  lake,  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  a  cold  wind,  the  superficial  layer  of  water  is  cooled,  and  thereby 
becoming  specifically  denser,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  exposes  a 
fresh  surface.  This  in  its  turn  has  its  temperature  lowered,  and  in 
like  manner  falls  to  the  bottom.  A  circulation  of  the  water  in  this 
way  is  set  up  until  the  entire  mass  reaches  a  temperature  of  4'. 
At  this  point  the  further  cooling  of  the  surface-layer  causes  expan- 
sion instead  of  contraction,  and  the  colder  water  becoming  speci- 
fically lighter  now  floats  upon  the  top,  where  it  remains  until  it 
congeals.  If  water  continued  to  contract  as  its  temperature  was 
reduced  below  4**,  the  circulatory  motion  would  continue  until  the 
whole  body  of  the  water  was  cooled  to  0°,  when  solidification  of  the 
entire  mass  would  take  place.    The  reason  that  certain  very  deep 
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waters  seldom  or  never  freeze  is  because  the  duration    €>f  the 
is  not  long  enough  to  bring  the  temperature  of  the    entire 
of  the  water  down  to  4",  and  until  that  is  effected  no  ice   can 
upon  the  surface. 

The  Solvent  Power  of  Water.— Water  is  possesse<i  oi 
general  solvent  powers  than  any  other  liquid  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  1. 
number  of  substances  are  dissolved  by  water  than  by  any  < 
liquid.  The  solvent  action  of  water  upon  gases,  liquids^  and  s< 
in  so  far  as  it  is  shared  by  other  liquids,  has  been  dealt  i^ath  u 
the  General  Properties  of  Liquids  (Part  I.,  chap.  xiii.). 

Water  of  Cpystallisation.— When  solid  substances  are 
solved  in  water,  and  the  water  afterwards  evaporated,  the  disso 
substance  is  frequently  deposited  in  definite  crystalline  sha 
Many  salts  owe  their  crystalline  nature  to  the  fact  that  a  c^er 
number  of  molecules  of  water  have  solidified  along  with  moleci 
of  the  salt,  each  molecule  of  the  salt  being  associated  w^ith  a  c 
nite  number  of  molecules  of  solid  water.  The  water  moleci 
must  be  regarded  as  having  entered  into  a  feeble  chemical  un 
with  the  salt  molecule,  but  a  union  which  is  of  a  somewhat  di 
rent  order  from  that  which  holds  together  the  atoms  of  oxygen  £ 
hydrogen  in  the  water  molecules,  or  the  atoms  composing  the  t 
in  the  salt  molecule  (see  p.  66).  Thus  copper  sulphate  crystalli 
associated  with  five  molecules  of  water,  CuSOijOHjO  ;  magnesi 
sulphate  with  seven,  MgSOijTHjO.  Water  so  associated  w 
crystals  is  known  as  water  of  crystallisation^  and  the  compou 
is  called  a  hydrate. 

Many  salts  are  capable  of  crystallising  with  more  than  one  d< 
nite  number  of  molecules  of  water,  depending  upon  the  temperati 
at  which  the  crystallisation  takes  place  :  thus  sodium  carbona 
crystallised  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  has  the  compositi 
NagCOajlOHgO  ;  while  at  temperatures  between  30"  and  50**  thes 
that  is  deposited  contains  seven  molecules  of  water,  NagCOjjTHo 
Sodium  chloride,  crystallised  from  solution  at  -  7",  has  the  comj 
sition,  NaCl,2H20  ;  while  the  crystals  that  are  deposited  at  — : 
contain  ten  molecules  of  water,  NaCljlOHgO. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  the  particular  crystalline  form  of  the  s 
differs  with  the  different  degrees  of  hydration. 

Many  crystalline  salts,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  lose  either  soi 
or  all  of  their  water  of  cr>'stallisation,  and  in  so  doing  lose  th< 
particular  geometric  form.  Thus  the  salt,  NajCOgjlOHjO  (oxdina 
washing  soda),  when  freely  exposed,  gradually  loses  its  crystallii 
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form  and  falls  down  to  a  soft  white  powder,  which  consists  of  small 
crystals  of  another  form,  having  the  composition  NagCOsjHgO. 
This  process  is  known  as  efflorescence^  the  crystals  being  said  to 
effloresce.  Other  crystals  undergo  exactly  the  reverse  change ;  they 
combine  with  moisture  from  the  air,  and  pass  into  other  crystalline 
forms  containing  more  water  of  crystallisation,  or  in  some  cases 
they  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  them  to  liquefy.  Such 
substances  are  said  to  deliquesce.  This  property  of  certain  salts  is 
made  use  of  for  withdrawing  traces  of  water  from  either  liquids  or 
gases.  Thus,  such  a  liquid  as  ether  may  be  freed  from  dissolved 
water  by  adding  to  it  copper  sulphate  containing  one  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  CuS04,H20 ;  this  compound  takes  up  water 
and  passes  into  CuS04,5H20,  and  thereby  has  the  effect  of  drying 
the  ether.  Gases  in  the  same  way  are  frequently  dried  by  being 
passed  through  tubes  containing  calcium  chloride  from  which  the 
water  of  crystallisation  has  been  removed.  This  substance  absorbs 
water  with  avidity,  passing  into  the  hydrated  salt  CaCl2,6H20. 

The  characteristic  colours  of  certain  salts  are  in  many  cases 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation  they  contain. 
Thus  cobalt  chloride,  CoCl^BHjO,  is  a  pink  salt.  If  it  be  gently 
heated  to  120*  it  loses  its  water  and  becomes  CoClj,  which  has  a 
rich  blue  colour.  Solutions  of  this  salt  have  been  employed  for 
the  so-called  sympathetic  inks.  The  faint  colour  of  the  pink  salt 
renders  words  written  upon  paper  with  its  dilute  solution  prac- 
tically invisible  ;  but  on  warming  the  paper,  and  thereby  expelling 
the  water  from  the  salt,  the  written  characters  appear  in  a  blue 
colour,  which  again  disappears  as  the  salt  is  allowed  to  rehydrate 
itself  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  change  of  colour 
resulting  from  varying  proportions  of  water  of  crystallisation  is 
seen  in  the  salt  magnesium  platino-cyanide,  which  crystallises  under 
ordinary  circumstances  as  a  bright  scarlet  salt  with  seven  molecules 
of  water,  MgPt(CN)4,7H20.  When  this  salt  is  heated  to  about  50' 
it  loses  two  molecules  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  canary- 
yellow  salt,  MgPt(CN)4,5H20.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  to 
ICO**  the  yellow  salt  becomes  white  by  the  loss  of  three  more  mole- 
cules, the  composition  of  the  white  salt  being  MgPt(CN)4,2H20. 
When  a  solution  of  the  salt  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  dish  and  gently  warmed,  these  colour  changes  will  be  rendered 
evident ;  and  upon  exposing  the  dried  and  white  residue  to  the  air, 
or  by  gently  breathing  into  the  dish,  the  salt  rehydrates  itself,  and 
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is  converted  into  the  crimson  compound  having  seven   moir 
of  water. 

Many  salts  can  have  their  combined  water  withdrawn  by  p< 
fill  dehydrating  agents  ;  thus,  if  a  crystal  of  copper  sulphate  (' 
vitriol,"  CuS04,5H20)  be  immersed  in  strong  sulphuric  acic 
acid  abstracts  four  out  of  the  five  molecules  from  the  sale  le. 
the  nearly  white  salt  CuSOijHjO  ;  or  when  alcohol  is  added 
solution  of  cobalt  chloride,  or  to  crystals  of  the  salt,  CoCl^6 
the  alcohol  abstracts  water,  and  the  solution  becomes  blue. 

When  salts  containing  water  of  crystallisation  are  heatc 
frequently  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  water  is  more  easily  p 
with  than  the  remainder.  Thus  copper  sulphate,  CuSQ4,5 
when  heated  to  ioo°,  parts  with  four  molecules  of  water,  leavin 
salt  CuS04,H20  ;  and  in  order  to  drive  off  this  one  remaining^  t 
cule,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  above  200".  Zinc  suit 
(or  white  vitriol),  ZnS04,7HjO,  in  like  manner  loses  six  molecui 
water  at  100**,  but  retains  the  seventh  until  a  temperature  of  2, 
reached.  In  order,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  the  water 
is  more  firmly  held  and  that  which  is  readily  parted  with,  the 
water  of  constitution  is  frequently  applied  to  the  former,  and 
fact  is  sometimes  expressed  in  notation  in  the  following  mann< 


CuS04HjO,4H20  ; 


ZnS04H20,6H,O. 


Natural  Waters. — On  account  of  the  great  solvent  powt 
water^  this  compound  is  never  found  upon  the  earth  in  a  st2 
absolute  purity  ;  even  rain,  as  it  falls  in  regions  far  removed 
the  dirty  atmosphere  of  towns,  not  only  dissolves  the  gases  o 
atmosphere,  but  also  small  quantities  of  thdse  suspended  m2 
which  are  always  present  in  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  rain  re 
the  earth,  the  water  at  once  exerts  its  solvent  action  upoi 
mineral  matter  constituting  the  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  it  flows,  and  through  which  it  percolates,  and  the  liqt 
rapidly  rendered  less  and  less  pure  as  it  travels  on  its  coui 
lake  or  ocean. 

Natural  waters  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  I 
upon  the  amount  of  dissolved  impurities  they  contain.  If  the 
stances  in  solution  are  present  in  excessive  quantities,  or  to  sui 
extent  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  taste,  the  water  is  said  to 
mineral  water;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  waters  that  are  n( 
rich  in  dissolved  impurities  are  known  2iS  fresh  waters. 
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Mineral  Waters. — The  most  exaggerated  examples  of  mineral 
waters  are  to  be  found  in  sea -water  and  in  the  waters  of  certain 
lakes,  which,  having  no  outlet,  are  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  enormous 
evaporating  basins,  in  which  the  waters  that  flow  into  them  are 
undergoing  evaporation  and  therefore  concentration  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  salt  lakes  of  Egypt,  the  Elton  lake  in  Russia,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  waters  of  this  description  the  total  quantity  of 
dissolved  solid  matter  is  very  considerable,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  often  deposited  in  crystalline  masses  round  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  amount  of 
dissolved  saline  matter  contained  in  1000  grammes  of  certain  of 
these  waters : — 

Irish  Sea 33.86 

Mediterranean  Sea  4ao 

Dead  Sea 228.57 

Elton  Lake 271.43 

As  a  typical  example  of  a  sea  water,  the  composition  of  the 
water  of  the  English  Channel  may  be  quoted  ;  1000  grammes  of 
this  water  contain — 


Sodium  chloride 


Magnesium  chloride 
Magnesium  sulphate 
Calciimi  sulphate  . 
Potassium  chloride  . 
Calcium  carbonate  . 
Magnesium  bromide 


3.666 
2.296 
1.406 
a766 
0.033 
0.029 

35.255 

Water 964.745 


27.059 


1000.000 


Passing  from  these  highly  concentrated  mineral  waters,  we  find 
a  large  number  of  spring  waters  which  are  classed  as  mineral,  not 
because  the  total  quantity  of  foreign  matter  in  solution  is  excessive, 
but  rather  because  they  contain  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of 
a  few  special  substances.  Thus,  large  quantities  of  magnesium 
sulphate  and  chloride  are  found  in  such  springs  as  those  at 
Epsom  and  Friedrichshall.  Others  are  found  to  contain  consider- 
able quantities  of  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate ;  while 
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those  known  as  chalybeate  waters  contain  ferrous  caxbc 
solution.  Spring  waters  that  are  charged  with  unusual  quaj 
soluble  gases  are  likewise  placed  in  the  category  of  mineral 
such  as  the  waters  of  Apollinaris  and  Seltzer,  conUunin 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  ;  and  the  sulphur  springs  at  Hi 
and  Aachen,  which  hold  in  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
as  alkaline  sulphides. 

Fresh  Waters. — The  purest  form  of  natural  water  is  rail 
The  average  weight  of  solid  matter  dissolved  in  rain-^a 
lected  in  the  country  and  in  perfectly  clean  vessels  upon  1 
exerts  no  solvent  action,  is  found  to  be  0.0295  P^-^t  in  100 
of  water.  Collected  in  or  near  towns,  rain-water  always  c 
a  larger  amount  of  dissolved  impurities,  such  as  nitrates,  sd 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  often  considerable  quantities  of  si] 
acid  :  it  is  the  acid  nature  of  the  rain  that  causes  so  much  c 
to  stone  buildings. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  contamination  that  laii 
suffers  after  it  has  fallen  must  obviously  depend  very  largel 
geographical  and  geological  circumstances,  and  therefore  th 
no  special  features  that  are  distinctly  characteristic  of  watei 
rivers,  lakes,  or  springs. 

Thus,  the  total  solid  impurity  in   1000  parts  of  water  frc 
river    Dee   at   Aberdeen  is  0.057,  while  that   contained 
Thames  is  0.30  parts. 

The  water  of  Loch  Katrine  only  contains  0.032  part  o; 
matter  dissolved  in  1000  parts,  while  that  of  Elton  lake  co 
as  much  as  271.43. 

The  same  wide  differences  are  also  seen  in  spring  water 
different  geological  strata.  Spring  waters  from  granite  and 
rocks  contain  on  an  average  0.059  part  of  dissolved  solid  i 
in  1000  parts,  while  those  from  magnesian  limestone  avera 
much  as  0.665  part.  As  a  broad  general  rule,  river  watci 
found  to  contain  less  solid  matter  in  solution  than  spring  w 
and  these  in  their  turn  less  than  deep  well  waters.  Thus, 
paring  waters  from  different  sources,  and  selecting  only 
samples  as  are  known  to  be  free  from  pollution  from  either  s€ 
matter  or  other  abnormal  impurities,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
regard  to  the  dissolved  solid  matter  they  contain,  they  fall  i 
following  order  : — 
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Total  Solid  Impurity  Dissolved  in  icxx>  Parts  of 
Unpolluted  Waters, 

Rain-water  (average  of  39  samples)         .  .  .0295 

Rivers  and  lakes  (average  of  195  samples)  .  .0967 

Spring  waters  (average  of  198  samples)  .  .  .2820 

Deep  well  waters  (average  of  157  samples)  .  .4378 

Hardness  of  Water.— Certain  of  the  salts  that  are  very  fre- 
quently present  as  impurities  in  natural  waters  give  to  these 
waters  the  property  that  is  known  as  hardness.  The  chief  com- 
pounds that  produce  this  effect  are  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  term  hardness  is  applied  to  such  waters  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  lather,  with  soap,  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  washing.  Pure  soap  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the 
sodium  salts  of  certain  fatty  acids  (oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  &c.), 
which  are  soluble  in  pure  water.  In  the  presence  of  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesium  the  soap  is  decomposed,  and  an  insoluble  curdy 
precipitate  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fatty  acid  of  the  soap 
with  the  lime  and  magnesium  of  the  salts.  Until  the  whole  of  the 
hardening  salts  have  in  this  way  been  thrown  out  of  solution,  no 
lather  can  be  obtained,  and  the  soap  is  useless  as  a  cleansing  agent ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  point  is  reached,  the  addition  of  any  further 
quantity  of  soap  at  once  raises  a  lather  on  the  water,  and  the  soap 
is  capable  of  acting  as  a  detergent.  This  process  of  precipitating 
the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesium  is  known  as  softenings  and  in  this 
instance  the  water  is  softened  at  the  expense  of  the  soap. 

Hard  waters  often  become  less  hard  after  being  boiled  for  a 
short  time,  and  this  hardness  which  is  so  removed  is  termed  the 
temporary  hardness.  The  degree  of  hardness  which  the  water  still 
possesses  after  prolonged  boiling  is  distinguished  by  the  term 
permanent  hardness.  The  diminution  of  the  total  hardness  of  a 
water  by  boiling  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soluble  acid  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesium  are  decomposed  during  this  process  into 
water,  carbon  dioxide  (which  escapes  as  gas),  and  the  practically 
insoluble  normal  carbonates  of  these  metals ;  thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  lime  salt — 

CaH2(C03)2=  HjO  +  COj  +  CaCOg. 

When  such  a  water  is  boiled,  the  calcium  carbonate  is  thrown 
down  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  gradually  collects  upon  the 
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bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  The  "  furring  "  of  kettles, 
formation  of  calcareous  deposits  in  boilers,  is  larg-ely  due 
cause. 

In  the  case  of  i^'aters  that  are  highly  charged  with  calcxi 
bonate,  held  in  solution  by  dissolved  carbonic  acid,  tiiis  dc] 
of  calcium  carbonate  may  even  take  place  at  the  ordiiiar>' 
rature,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  the  dissolved  carbon  dioxi 
the  air.  It  is  in  this  way  that  those  remarkable,  and  often 
fully  fantastic  formations,  known  as  stalacHtes^  have  been  pr 
in  certain  subterranean  caves.  Water  charged  with  the 
calcium  carbonate,  in  slowly  dropping  from  the  roof  of  such 
loses  a  portion  of  its  dissolved  carbon  dioxide,  and,  in  conse< 
deposits  a  certain  amount  of  the  calcium  carbonate  wrhich 
solution.  Each  drop,  as  it  slowly  forms,  adds  its  little  si 
calcium  carbonate  to  the  deposit,  which  thereby  gradually 
much  as  an  icicle  grows,  as  a  dependent  mass  called  a  sta 
Whether  the  water  that  drops  from  the  stalactite  has  dcj 
the  whole  of  its  calcium  carbonate,  will  depend  largely  up 
time  occupied  by  each  drop  in  gathering  and  dropping  ;  if,  a 
happens,  the  whole  has  not  been  precipitated,  the  remair 
deposited  upon  the  floor  of  the  cave,  and  a  growing  colu 
calcium  carbonate,  called  a  stalagmite^  gradually  rises  fro 
ground  until  it  ultimately  meets  the  stalactite. 

Clark's  Process  for  Softeningr  Water.— Waters  whose 
ness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  n 
sium  can  be  deprived  of  their  hardness  by  the  addition  to  il 
lime.  The  amount  of  hardness  is  first  estimated,  and  su 
amount  of  milk  of  lime  is  then  added  as  is  demanded  by  the  1 
ing  equation  : — 

CaH2(C03)2  +  CaO  =  H2O + SCaCOy 

In  this  way  the  soluble  lime  salt  is  converted  into  the  ins 
normal  carbonate,  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

The   salts,  which  are  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  th 
manent  hardness,  are  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesium. 
degree  of  hardness  and  its  particular  order,  that  is,  whether  t 
rary  or  permanent,  will  obviously  be  determined  entirely 
particular  geological  formation  from  which  the  water  is  deri\ 

Potable  Waters.— Undoubtedly  the  most  important  i 
which  water  is  put  is  its  employment  as  an  article  of  food  ic 
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and  since  it  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute  that  many  virulent 
diseases,  such  as  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  others,  are  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  drinking-water,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  sanitary  importance  that  the  waters  supplied  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  as  pure  as  possible.  Excepting  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, where  poisonous  mineral  matters  accidentally  gain  access 
10  drinking-water  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  certain  waters 
which  are  capable  of  attacking,  and  to  a  slight  extent  dissolving, 
the  lead  of  the  pipes  through  which  they  may  be  passed),  the  solid 
matters  that  are  usually  found  in  waters  are  not  injurious  to  health. 
The  living  germs  or  bacilli,  through  whose  agency  zymotic  diseases 
are  caused,  cannot  be  detected  in  a  sample  of  water  by  any  direct 
chemical  analysis.  A  specimen  of  pure  distilled  water  might 
be  artificially  contaminated  with  such  organisms  so  as  to  con- 
stitute it  a  most  virulent  poison,  and  still  chemical  analysis 
would  fail  to  detect  the  danger,  and  the  water  would  be  pronounced 
pure.  Chemical  analysis  can,  however,  reveal  the  presence  of 
cxcrementitious  matter,  and  also  of  the  characteristic  products  re- 
sulting from  its  decomposition :  it  can  with  certainty  detect  in  the 
water  the  evidence  of  recent  contamination  with  sewage  matters, 
and  it  can  also,  with  considerable  precision,  trace  the  evidences 
of  its  having  been  so  contaminated  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  history. 
It  cannot,  however,  distinguish  between  pollution  with  healthy  and 
with  infected  excreta,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  regard  with 
the  greatest  suspicion  any  water  to  which  sewage  has  at  any  time 
grained  access.  Waters  that  are  made  use  of  for  drinking  purposes 
may  be  classified  in  the  following  order : — 

Spring  water. 
Safe      .    .  ^  2.  Deep  well  water. 

Mountain  rivers  and  lakes. 


■I 
•It 

Dangerous   ] 

'  7. 


c  I  4.  Stored  rain-water. 

"  I  5.  Surface  water  from  cultivated  land. 

River  water  to  which  sewage  gains  access. 
Shallow  well  water. 


HTDBOOEN  PEROXIDE. 

Formula,  W^^^ 

Ocomrence. — This  compound  is  occasionally  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  in  dew  and  rain. 
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Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  prodti 
small  quantities  during  the  burning  of  hydrogen  in  the  air. 
jet  of  burning  hydrogen  be  caused  to  impinge  up>on  the  surf 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  allowed  to  rise  abo^ 
the  water  will  be  found,  after  a  short  time,  to  contain  hyc 
peroxide.* 

(2.)  This  compound  is  also  produced  by  the  decomposit 
barium  peroxide  by  carbonic  acid.  For  this  purpose  a  sti^ 
carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  ice-cold  water,  into  whid 
time  to  time  small  quantities  of  barium  peroxide  are  s 
Barium  carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  a  dilute  aqueous  solut 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  obtained — 

BaOa  +  H2C03= BaCOj  +  HjOg. 

(3.)  Barium  peroxide  may  be  decomposed  by  either  hydrocl 
sulphuric,  silicofluoric,  or  phosphoric  acid.  Whichever  ac 
employed,  the  barium  peroxide,  previously  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  water,  is  added  gradually  to  the  acid  ;  which,  in  th< 
of  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  diluted  with 
five  to  ten  times  its  volume  of  water.  The  temperature  c 
mixture  is  not  allowed  to  rise  above  20^  Thus,  in  the  ca 
hydrochloric  acid — 

BaOg  +  2HC1= BaCl2  +  HjOg, 

the  soluble  barium  chloride  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  sulp 
acid,  whereby  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  hydroc] 
acid  formed — 

BaCls  +  H^S04  =  BaS04  +  2HC1. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  removed  by  adding  a  soIuti< 
silver  sulphate,  which  precipitates  silver  chloride,  leaving  sulp 
acid  in  solution — 

2HC1  + Ag2S04=2AgCl  +  H3SO4. 

And,  lastly,  the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  withdrawn  by  the  additi 
barium  carbonate — 

H2SO4  +  BaC03= BaS04  +  HoO  +  CO^ 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  ha 
peroxide,  the  crystallised,  or  hydrated  peroxide  (BaOjjSHsC 

*  See  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  newed.,  p.  74, 
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most  advantageous  for  the  purpose.  This  salt,  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  is  gradually  added  to  the  diluted  and  cooled  acid,  until 
the  acid  is  nearly  but  not  quite  neutralised.  The  slight  excess  of 
acid  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  the  exact  quantity  of  barium 
hydroxide  (baryta- water)  necessary  to  neutralise  it,  and  the  insoluble 
barium  sulphate  is  removed  by  filtration.  On  a  large  scale  silico- 
fluoric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid  is  usually  employed,  preferably  the 
latter,  as  it  is  found  that  small  quantities  of  free  phosphoric  acid 
in  hydrogen  peroxide  greatly  retard  its  decomposition. 

(4.)  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  readily  obtained  by  decomposing 
potassium  peroxide  by  means  of  tartaric  acid.  The  potassium 
peroxide  is  added  to  a  cooled  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric 
acid,  when  potassium  tartrate  separates  out,  and  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  obtained. 

(5.)  When  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  properties,  it  is  most  conveniently 
obtained  by  adding  sodium  peroxide  to  dilute  and  well-cooled 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  sodium  chloride  and  hydrogen  per- 
oxide are  formed,  both  of  which  remain  in  solution — 

Na202+2HCl=2NaCl +  HjOa. 

(6.)  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed  in  considerable  quantity  when 
ozone  is  passed  through  ether  floating  upon  water.  Probably  a 
peroxidised  compound  of  ether  is  first  produced,  which  is  then 
decomposed  by  the  water.  This  production  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
may  readily  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  ether  in  a  beaker,  and  suspending  into  the  vapour  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire  which  has  been  gently  heated.  The  combustion  of 
the  ether  vapour  upon  the  wire,  whereby  the  latter  is  maintained 
at  a  red  heat,  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  ozone,  and  this 
acting  upon  the  ether,  as  already  described,  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  may  be  detected  in  solution 
in  the  water. 

(7.)  In  small  quantities,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  produced  when 
moist  ether  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  under  the  prolonged 
influence  of  sunlight. 

Properties, —The  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
obtained  by  the  foregoing  methods,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  In  the  pure  condition  it  is  a  colour- 
less and  odourless,  syrupy  liquid,  having  an  extremely  bitter  and 

P 
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metallic  taste.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  1.453 
substance  is  extremely  unstable,  giving  up  some  of  its  o\s% 
at  temperatures  as  low  as  -  20°,  and  decomposing  with  e 
violence  when  heated  to  100'.  Hydrogen  peroxide  1 
organic  colours,  but  less  rapidly  than  chlorine.  Wher 
upon  the  skin  it  destroys  the  colour,  and  gives  rise  to  an  i 
blister.  When  diluted  with  water,  and  especially  if  rendei 
the  compound  is  far  more  stable,  and  in  this  condition 
preserved  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  a  considerable  J 
time.  When  such  an  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  cooled,  it 
ice,  and  in  this  way,  by  the  removal  of  the  frozen  water,  i 
tion  may  be  concentrated  ;  hydrogen  peroxide  itself  remaii 
at  -30°.  When  heated  the  solution  is  decomposed  ini 
and  oxygen — 

H202=HjO  +  0. 

Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  hydrogen  peroxide  % 
the  half  of  its  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  water,  its  pr 
are  generally  those  of  a  powerful  oxidising  agent.  It  I 
iodine  from  potassium  iodide  ;  it  converts  sulphurous  a 
sulphuric  acid,  and  oxidises  lead  sulphide  into  lead  sulpha 
action  upon  lead  sulphide  is  made  use  of  in  restoring  s<m 
of  the  original  brilliancy  to  oil  paintings  that  have  beco 
coloured.  The  **  white-lead "  used  in  oil  paints  is  gradua 
verted  into  lead  sulphide  when  such  paintings  are  expose<i 
especially  the  air  of  towns,  which  is  liable  to  contaii 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Lead  sulphide  beinj 
the  picture  slowly  assumes  a  uniformly  dark  colour,  ai 
finally  quite  black.  When  such  a  discoloured  picture  is 
over  with  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  black  sulphide  is  < 
into  the  white  lead  sulphate — 

PbS  +  4H202=4H20  +  PbS04. 

This  compound  is  employed  for  bleaching  articles  tha 
suffer  injury  by  the  use  of  other  bleaching  agents,  such  a 
feathers,  and  even  the  teeth. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  capable  of  oxidising  hydrog« 
that  element  in  the  nascent  condition  is  brought  in  cont: 
this  compound.     Thus,  if  a  dilute  acidulated  solution  of  h] 
peroxide   be   subjected   to   electrolysis,   oxygen   will  be 
from  the  positive  electrode,  but  no  gas  will  be  disengaged 
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negative  pole.     The  hydrogen,  in  the  presence  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide,  is  oxidised  into  water — 

H202+2H  =  2H20. 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  in  many  of  its  reactions,  appears  to  act  as  a 
deoxidising  agent ;  thus,  manganese  dioxide  in  contact  with  this 
substance  is  reduced  to  manganous  oxide — 

Mn02+H20jj=MnO  +  02  +  H20. 

Similarly,  silver  oxide  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver  with  the 
evolution  of  oxygen — 

Ag20  +  H20j  =  Ag3  +  Oj+H20. 

In  like  manner,  when  ozone  is  acted  upon  by  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, a  reaction  takes  place  exactly  analogous  to  that  with  silver 
oxide,  which  will  be  the  more  obvious  if  the  formula  for  ozone  be 
written  O3O  instead  of  O3,  thus — 

OiO  +  H202=02  +  02+H20. 

Although,  in  a  sense,  these  reactions  may  be  regarded  as  reduc- 
tng^  or  deoxidising^  actions,  in  essence  they  are  not  different  from 
those  which  have  been  given  as  illustrative  of  the  oxidising  power 
of  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  all  depend  upon 
the  readiness  with  which  the  compound  parts  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  but  that  in  these  latter  cases  the  oxygen  that  is  so  given 
up  is  engaged  in  oxidising  another  atom  of  oxygen,  contained  in  the 
other  compound.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  silver  oxide,  its  atom  of 
oxygen  is  oxidised  by  the  liberated  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  converted  into  the  complete  molecule  of  oxygen. 
By  these  reactions  Brodie  first  demonstrated  the  dual,  or  di- 
atomic, character  of  the  molecule  of  oxygen. 

When  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to  a  dilute  acidulated  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate,  a  deep  azure-blue  solution  is  obtained 
(see  Chromium),  which  affords  a  delicate .  test  for  this  com- 
pound. To  apply  the  test,  the  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide  is  shaken 
up  with  ether,  and  being  soluble  in  this  liquid,  the  ethereal  layer 
which  rises  to  the  surface  will  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
peroxide  ;  a  few  drops  of  acidulated  potassium  dichromate  are 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  again  shaken,  when  the  ethereal 
liquid  will  separate  as  a  blue  layer.     In  this  way,  the  presence  of 
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o.ocx)25  grammes  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  20  c.c.  of  wa 
be  detected. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  ma 
stances  which  themselves  do  not  combine  with  the  oxygei 
charcoal,  finely  divided  palladium,  platinum,  mercury,  and 
silver,  when  brought  into  hydrogen  peroxide,  determine  its 
position  into  water  and  oxygen,  the  rapidity  of  the  actiot 
increased  if  the  liquid  be  made  alkaline.  The  action  is  dc 
catalytic,  although  in  all  cases  the  exact  modus  operand. 
clearly  understood.  In  the  case  of  silver  it  is  believed  tha 
oxide  (perhaps  peroxide)  is  first  fonned,  and  then  decor 
thus — 

Ag8+H208=H20  +  Ag20 
AgjO  +  HjOj^  HjO  +  O2  +  Agj. 

When  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to  solutions  of  the  hyd 
of  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium,  the  peroxide  of  the  m 
precipitated— 

Ba(HO)2  +  HaO^=2H20  +  Ba02. 

The  compound  is  deposited  in  crystals  having  the  comp 
Ba02,8H20. 

With  the  hydroxides  of  the  alkali  metals,  the  peroxide  (w 
soluble  in  water)  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  al 
when  in  the  case  of  sodium  peroxide,  crystals  are  obtai 
Nao02,8H20. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  a  useful  antiseptic  ;  it  possesses  t 
vantages  of  being  free  from  smell,  without  poisonous  or  in 
action  upon  the  system,  and  of  leaving  as  a  residue,  after 
furnished  its  available  oxygen,  only  water. 


CHAPTER    IV 
NITROGEN 

Symbol,  N.     Atomic  weight  =  14.04.     Molecular  weight  =  38.08. 

History. — Nitrogen  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1772.  He 
showed  that  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  a  confined  volume  of  air 
for  some  time,  and  the  air  afterwards  treated  with  caustic  potash, 
to  absorb  from  it  the  carbon  dioxide  ("fixed  air"),  there  still 
remained  a  gas  which  was  incapable  of  supporting  either  respira- 
tion or  combustion.  He  called  the  gas  mephitic  air,  Scheele  was 
the  first  to  recognise  that  this  gas  was  a  constituent  of  the  air. 
Lavoisier  applied  the  name  azote  to  the  gas,  to  denote  its  inability 
to  support  life.  •  The  name  nitrogen^  signifying  the  nitre-producer, 
was  suggested  by  Chaptal,  from  the  fact  that  the  gas  was  a  con- 
stituent of  nitre. 

Oceurrenee. — In  the  free  state  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, of  which  it  forms  about  four-fifths.  Certain  nebulae  have 
been  shown  by  spectroscopic  observation  to  contain  nitrogen  in 
the  uncombined  condition.  In  combination,  nitrogen  is  found  in 
ammonia,  in  nitre  (potassium  nitrate),  and  in  a  great  number  of 
animal  and  vegetable  compounds. 

Modes  of  FoPmatloiL— (i.)  Nitrogen  is  very  readily  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  abstraction  of  the  oxygen  with  which 
it  is  there  mixed.*  This  is  conveniently  done  by  burning  a  piece 
of  phosphorus  in  air,  confined  over  water.  The  phosphorus  in 
burning  combines  with  the  oxygen,  forming  dense  white  fumes  of 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  which  gradually  dissolve  in  the  water,  and 
nitrogen  remains  in  the  vessel.  The  nitrogen  obtained  in  this  way 
is  never  quite  pure,  for  the  phosphorus  becomes  extinguished 
before  the  oxygen  is  entirely  removed  ;  and  also  the  gas  will 
contain  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide. 

(2.)  Nitrogen  in  a  purer  state  can  be  prepared  from  the  atmos- 

•  Experiments  254,  255,  "Chemical  Leciurc  Experiments,"  ncwed. 
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phere  by  passing  a  stream  of  pure  air  over  metallic  copp< 
tained  in  a  combustion  tube,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  /i 
The  air  is  contained  in  a  gas-holder,  and  is  passed  throu 
U -tubes,  the  first  containing  potassium  hydroxide  (caustic  p 
in  order  to  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  ;  and  the*  second  fillt 
fragments  of  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  add,  in  oi 
arrest  the  aqueous  vapour.  The  purified  air,  on  passing  o\ 
heated  copper,  is  deprived  of  the  whole  of  its  oxygen,  cupric 
CuO,  being  formed,  while  the  nitrogen  passes  on  and  n 
collected.  This  gas  contains  small  quantities  of  argon  (p.  2 
(3.)  Oxygen  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  cuprous  d 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  ready  method,  therefore,  of  obi 
nitrogen  from  the  air  is  to  place  a  quantity  of  this  solutic 
stoppered  bottle,  and  shake  it  up  with  the  contained  air. 
colourless  cuprous  chloride  solution  quickly  absorbs  the  o 
becoming  dark  in  colour,  and  being  converted  into  cupric  di 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  bottle — 

Cuj5Cl3  +  2HCl  +  0  =  H20  +  2CuCl2. 

(4.)  Nitrogen  is  obtained  by  heating  a  strong  solution  of ; 
nium  nitrite  in  a  flask,  the  salt  splitting  up  into  water  and  nitn 

NH4NOa  =  2HjO  +  N2. 

In  practice  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  employ  a  mix 
ammonium  chloride  and  sodium  nitrite — 

NH4Cl  +  NaN02=NaCl  +  2H.O  +  N2. 

(5.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  amn^ 
chloride,  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine  is  evolved  ;  ih( 
gas  may  be  absorbed,  by  passing  the  mixture  through  eithc 
of  lime  or  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide — 

2NH4N03  +  NH^CI  =  5N  +  C1+6H30. 

(6.)  Nitrogen  is  also  evolved  when  ammonium  chromat 
mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  ammonium  chlor 
heated — 

(N  H4).,Cr207  =  CraOs  +  4H2O  +  Nj, 
or— 

K2CrA  +  2NH4Cl  =  Cr203  +  2KCl  +  4HjO  +  N3. 
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(7.)  When  ammonia  is  acted  upon  by  chlorine  it  is  decomposed, 
e  olilorine  combining  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric 
:icl,  and  the  nitrogen  being  liberated — 

2NH3+3Cl2=6HCH-N2. 

1  f  the  chlorine  be  passed  into  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  the 
ydrochloric  acid  which  is  produced  combines  with  the  excess  of 
mimonia,  forming  ammonium  chloride  ;  thus— 

8N  H3  +  3CI2 = 6N  H4CI  +  Ng. 

The  chlorine,  after  being  washed  by  passing  through  water,  is 
:>ubbled  through  strong  aqueous  ammonia  contained  in  a  Woulf  s 
bottle.     As  each  bubble  of  chlorine  enters  into  the  ammonia,  the 


Fig.  47. 

combination  is  attended  by  a  feeble  yellowish  flash  of  light,  and  a 
rapid  stream  of  nitrogen  is  evolved.  The  nitrogen,  which  carries 
with  it  dense  white  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride,  should  be  scrubbed 
by  being  passed  through  a  second  bottle  filled  with  fragments  of 
broken  glass  moistened  with  water,  and  •  it  can  then  be  collected 
over  water  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  shown  in  Fig.  47.*  In  prepar- 
ing nitrogen  by  this  reaction  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  ammonia 
should  be  in  considerable  excess,  otherwise  there  is  liable  to  be 
formed  the  dangerously  explosive  compound  of  nitrogen  and  chlo- 
rine (see  Nitrogen  Trichloride). 

*  Kxperiment  261. 
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Properties. — Nitrogen    is  a  colourless  gas  without    laj 
smell.     It  is  slightly  lighter  than  air,  its  specific  gravity 
a972  (air  =  i).     One  litre  of  the  gas  at  o"  C.  and  760  xnm.  ^ 
14  criths,  or  1.256  grammes. 

Nitrogen  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  its  coeffici 
absorption  at  o"  C.  being  0.020346. 

Nitrogen  will  not  burn,  neither  will  it  support  the  combus: 
ordinary  combustibles.  It  i 
poisonous,  but  is  incapable  o 
porting  respiration. 

Nitrogen  is  an  extremely 
substance,  combining  directh 
with  difficulty,  with  only  a  vei 
elements.  Under  the  influer 
the  high  temperature  of  the  ei 
spark  it  can  be  made  to  unite  dj 
wiih  oxygen  (see  p.  235).  C 
metals  also  combine  directly  » 
forming  nitrides.  Thus,  when  li 
or  magnesium  are  heated  in  niti 
they  form  respectively  NLij 
NjMgj.  This  reaction  may  bt 
veniently  shown  by  means  c 
apparatus  seen  in  Fig.  48.  A 
quantity  of  powdered  magnesi 
placed  in  a  hard  glass  tube, 
is  connected  to  a  long  narro? 
dipping  into  water,  and  a  stre. 
nitrogen  is  passed  through.  ' 
the  air  is  all  displaced  the  pass; 
the  nitrogen  is  stopped  and  the  magnesium  strongly  heated, 
red  heat  the  nitrogen  will  be  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  watc 
be  seen  to  rise  in  the  long  tube. 

This  property  of  nitrogen  of  uniting  directly  with  magn< 
was  utilised  in  effecting  the  separation  of  the  nitrogen  of  ih 
from  the  small  quantities  of  argon  and  other  "  inert  gases'^ 
tained  in  the  atmosphere. 

Although  it  is  true  that  nitrogen  in  the  elemental  condition 
inert  substance,  the  element  itself  is  in  reality  possessed  of  si 
chemical  affinities.  Indeed,  the  very  inertness  of  its  moU 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  strong  affinity  bet 
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the  two  atotns  which  constitute  the  molecule.  Nitrogen  enters 
into  the  composition  of  an  enormous  number  of  compounds,  and 
its  atoms  must  be  regarded  as  possessing  great  chemical  activity. 
The  formation  of  such  compounds  as  the  nitrides  above  mentioned 
may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration.  Although  elementary  nitrogen 
combines  directly  with  comparatively  few  metals,  and  with  most 
of  these  only  at  somewhat  high  temperatures,  these  compounds 
are  readily  produced  if,  instead  of  elementary  nitrogen,  nitro- 
gen in  combination  with  hydrogen  (ammonia)  be  employed  (see 
p.  278). 

The  critical  temperature  of  nitrogen  is  -  149',  and  when  cooled 
to  this  point  a  pressure  of  27.5  atmospheres  causes  its  liquefaction. 
Under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  the  liquid  boils  at  -  195.5'  J 
the  gas,  therefore,  can  be  liquefied  by  the  cold  obtained  by  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  liquid  oxygen  (see  p.  78). 
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CHAPTER   V 
OXIDES  AND  OXY'ACIDS  OF  NITROGEN 
Nitrogen  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  five  oxides  : — 

(i.)  Nitrous  oxide  (hyponitrous  anhydride)    .  NgO- 

(2.)  Nitric  oxide NO. 

(3.)  Nitrogen  trioxide  (nitrous  anhydride)      .  N^Oy 

(4.)  Nitrogen  peroxide NO^and] 

(5.)  Nitrogen  pentoxide  (nitric  anhydride)     .  NjO^. 

Three  oxy-acids  of  nitrogen  are  known,  corresponding  tc 
three  oxides,  Nos.  i,  3,  5  : — 

Hyponitrous  acid     .  .     HNO. 

Nitrous  acid HNOjj. 

Nitric  acid HNO3. 

The  relation  in  which  these  three  acids  stand  to  their  c 
sponding  oxides  may  be  seen  by  the  following  formulae  : — 

Hyponitrous  anhydride  j^  >  O.      Hyponitrous  acid  „   '- 

Nitrous  anhydride  .     mq  r  ^'      Nitrous  acid  .        j,  .- 

Nitric  anhydride     .     ^^^  I  O.      Nitric  acid      .   ^^  { 

The  most  important  of  all  these  compounds,  and  the  one 
which  all  the  others  are  directly  or  indirectly  obtained,  is  i 
acid. 

NITRIC  ACID. 

Formula,  HNO3.     Molecular  weight =63.05. 

History. — Nitric   acid,  or  aquafortis^  was  a   well-kno^Ti 
valued  liquid  to  the  alchemists.     Down  to  the  time  of  Lavoi 
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(1776)  its  true  nature  was  not  known  ;  he  showed  that  oxygen  was 
one  of  its  constituents,  but  as  to  its  other  components  he  was  un- 
certain.    Its  exact  composition  was  determined  by  Cavendish. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  When  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  a  detonating  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  which 
a  certain  quantity  of  air  or  nitrogen  is  mixed,  the  water  that  is 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  found  to 
contain  nitric  acid.  This  fact  was  first  observed  by  Cavendish  in 
the  course  of  his  investigations  on  the  composition  of  water,  when, 
owing  to  the  accidental  admixture  of  air  with  the  mixed  gases, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  he  found  that  the  water  resulting  from  the 
union  was  sometimes  acid. 

The  direct  union  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  brought  about 
by  allowing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  to  pass  between  platinum 
wires  in  a  confined  volume  of  air,  contained  in  a  glass  globe,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  49.  In  a  short  time  the  air  in  the  globe  will  become 
distinctly  reddish  in  colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  nitrogen 
peroxide.  The  rapidity  of  the  formation  of  the  red  fumes  will 
be  greatly  increased  by  compressing  the  air  within  the  globe  by 
means  of  a  small  compression  pump,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  introduced,  and  the  contents  of 
the  globe  shaken  up,  the  red  gas  will  be  seen  to  dissolve  in  the 
water,  which  will  then  acquire  an  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  nitric  acid. 

Similarly,  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  bum  in  air  to 
which  additional  oxygen  has  been  added,  considerable  quantities 
of  nitrogen  peroxide  are  formed.  The  hydrogen  may  be  burnt 
.  from  a  jet,  surrounded  by  a  glass  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50,  into 
which  oxygen  can  be  passed  by  means  of  the  small  bent  tube  at 
the  bottom.  On  holding  a  clean  dry  cylinder  over  the  flame, 
sufficient  of  the  products  of  combustion  will  collect  in  a  few  seconds 
to  show  the  presence  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

This  direct  union  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  i\itrogen^  has 
recently  been  made  the  basis  of  a  manufacturing  process.'  A 
stream  of  air  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  electric  arc  at  a  rate 
sufficiently  rapid  to  sweep  away  the  products  of  the  action  and  so 
prevent  their  dissociation.  The  nitrogen  peroxide  which  is  formed 
is  condensed  to  the  liquid  state,  and  thereby  separated  from  the 
other  gases,  by  passing  the  mixture  through  a  refrigerator. 

(2.)  Nitric  acid  is  formed  when  nitrogenous  animal  matter  under- 
goes slow  oxidation  in  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  water  and  an 
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alkali,  the  nitric  acid  combining  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  n 
In  this  way  nitrates  are  found  in  the  soil,  and  from  tlie  soil 
find  their  way  into  shallow  well-waters  of  towns.  In  Iiot  and 
less  countries  these  nitrates  are  sometimes  found  as  cryst 
deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  in  Chili  and  India 
Potassium  Nitrate). 

(3.)  Nitric  acid  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  potassium  n 
(nii re-saltpetre)  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitre  is  placed  in  a 
retort,  together  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  am 
mixture  gently  heated.     The  nitric  acid  readily  distils  over 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  5a 


may  be  collected  in  a  cooled  receiver.  The  residue  in  the  re 
consists  of  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate — 

KN03  +  H2S04=KHS04+HNOs. 

The  acid  so  obtained  is  not  entirely  free  from  water,  and  cont* 
nitrogen  peroxide  in  solution,  which  imparts  to  it  a  yellowish- 
colour.  To  purify  it,  it  is  again  distilled  with  an  equal  volum< 
sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  redistilled  acid  is  deprived  of  the  last  tra 
of  dissolved  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  by  causing  a  stream  of  dry  ai 
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il^lDle  through  it  while  slightly  warm.  Nitric  acid  so  prepared 
a.y  contain  as  much  as  99.8  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid,  HNO5. 
(4..)  Nitric  acid  is  an  article  of  commercial  manufacture.  In  this 
-ooess  potassium  nitrate  is  replaced  by  the  sodium  salt,  as  being 
le  cheaper  material.  The  proportion  of  acid  to  sodium  nitrate 
mployed  was  formerly  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  equation — 

2NaN03+H2S04=Na2S04  +  2HN03. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuric 
icid  is  thus  replaced  by  the  alkali  metal  derived  from  two  molecules 
3f  the  nitrate,  and  that  two  molecules  of  nitric  acid  result. 

This  reaction  takes  place  in  two  stages  ;  in  the  first  we  have — 

(i)    NaN03+H8S04=NaHS04+HN03. 

And  then,  as  the  temperature  is   raised,  the  hydrogen  sodium 
sulphate  reacts  upon  a  second  molecule  of  the  nitrate,  thus — 

(2)     NaN03  +  NaHS04  =  Na2S04+HN03. 

The  temperature  necessary  to  effect  this  second  stage,  however, 
causes  the  decomposition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid — 

2HN03=H20  +  2N02+0. 

And  for  this  and  other  reasons,  most  modem  manufacturers 
work  only  to  equation  No.  i. 

The  retorts  usually  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  this  acid 
are  large  cast-iron  stills,  which  are  sometimes  lined,  either  entirely 
or  in  part,  with  fireclay,  and  which  are  built  into  a  furnace  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  of  their  being  heated  as  uniformly  as  possible. 
The  charge  of  sodium  nitrate  (12  to  14  cwts.)  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
introduced,  and  the  vapours  carried  off  through  an  earthenware 
pipe  (^,  Fig.  51),  connected  to  a  series  of  earthenware  pots,  b^  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure.     The  last  of  these  jars  is  connected 
with  a  tower,  filled  with  coke,  down  which  water  is  caused  to  per- 
colate, and  any  peroxide  of  nitrogen  which  escapes  is  thereby 
absorbed.     The  most  modem  form  of  still  is  not  cylindrical,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  51,  but  takes  the  shape  of  an  enormous  crucible 
with  a  dome-shaped  lid  ;  and  is  furnished  with  an  exit  pipe  at  the 
bottom,  from  which  the  liquid  sodium  bisulphate  is  run  off. 

Properties. — Nitric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.53.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  has  a  peculiar 
and  choking  smell.    It  is  extremely  hygroscopic,  absorbing  moisture 
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from  the  air  with  great  readiness.  Nitric  acid  is  an  int< 
corrosive  liquid  :  the  strongest  acid,  when  brought  in  conta« 
the  skin,  causes  painful  wounds,  while  in  more  dilute  cone 


\l  stains  the  skin  and  other  organic  materials  a  bright  ye 
colour.  A  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid  thrown  upon  saw( 
causes  it  to  burst  into  flame.     When  nitric  acid  is  distilled  it 
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begins  to  boil  at  86",  at  the  same  time  it  is  partially  decomposed 
into  water,  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  oxygen  ;  the  distillate,  therefore, 
gradually  becomes  weaker,  and  the  boiling-point  gradually  rises. 
This  continues  until  a  certain  point  is  reached,  when  both  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  and  the  strength  of  the  distillate 
remain  constant  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  acid  be  distilled, 
the  distillate  gradually  increases  in  strength,  until,  when  the  same 
point  is  reached,  the  boiling  liquid  has  again  the  same  temperature. 

This  constant  boiling-point  is  120.5%  &"^  ^^^  distillate  which 
comes  over  at  that  temperature  contains  68  per  cent  of  HNO3. 
Whatever  the  strength  of  the  acid,  therefore,  on  being  boiled  it 
loses  either  nitric  acid  or  water  until  the  strength  reaches  68  per 
cent,  and  this  liquid  boils  at  120°  C.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
acid  at  \^  is  1.414.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  acid  of  this 
strength  constituted  a  definite  hydrate,  but  Roscoe  has  shown  that 
the  strength  of  the  acid  is  purely  a  function  of  the  pressure,  for  by 
varying  the  pressure  under  which  the  distillation  is  conducted, 
acids  of  various  compositions  can  be  caused  to  distil  at  a  constant 
temperature.  Mixed  liquids  of  this  nature  are  known  as  constant- 
boiling  mixtures,  and  are  strictly  analogous  to  constant-freezing 
mixtures  (page  155). 

When  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  water  there  is  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture and  a  contraction  in  volume,  the  maximum  effect  being  pro- 
duced when  the  mixture  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  three  molecules 
of  water  with  one  molecule  of  acid. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  on  account  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  parts  with  oxygen.  Elements  such  as  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  oxidised  into  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  ; 
arsenious  oxide  into  arsenic  acid ;  and  many  protosalts  are  con- 
verted into  persalts.  It  attacks  a  large  number  of  metals,  forming 
in  many  cases  the  nitrate.  Its  action  upon  metals  is  often  of 
a  complicated  nature,  and  depends  not  only  upon  the  particular 
metal,  but  also  upon  the  strength  of  the  acid,  the  temperature, 
and  the  presence  of  the  saline  products  of  the  reaction  ;  thus, 
when  nitric  acid  acts  upon  copper,  the  following  reaction  takes 
place — 

3Cu-H8HN03=3Cu(N03)j  +  4H20  +  2NO. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  as  the  amount  of  copper  nitrate  accu- 
mulates, the  nitric  oxide  which  is  evolved  is  mixed  more  and  more 
largely  with  nitrous  oxide,  N3O,  and  even  with  nitrogen. 
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Again,  when  dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upon  zinc,  nitrous  oxi 
produced,  according  to  the  following  equation — 

4Zn  +  10HN03=4Zn(N03)2  +  5H20  +  NjO- 

When,  however,  strong  nitric  acid  is  employed,  ammonia  is  foi 
which  combines  with  the  excess  of  acid — 

4Zn  +  9HN03=4ZnCN03)2  +  3H80  +  NH3. 

In  some  cases,  as  with  copper  and  silver,  the  presence  of  m 
acid  (either  as  an  impurity  in  the  nitric  acid,  or  as  a  first  pn 
of  its  attack  upon  the  metal)  is  believed  to  be  a  necessary  cone 
of  the  action. 

Owing  to  the  strong  oxidising  properties  of  nitric  acid,  h] 
gen  is  rarely  isolated  by  the  action  of  metals  upon  this  acid 
hydrogen  which  is  displaced  from  the  acid  being  converted 
water.     With  magnesium,  however,  free  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

The  chief  reactions  of  nitric  acid  may  be  broadly  divided 
three  classes  : — 

(i.)  With  metallic  oxides  its  behaviour  is  in  common  with  c 
acids.  It  exchanges  its  hydrogen  for  an  equivalent  quantit>'  oj 
metal,  forming  a  nitrate,  with  the  elimination  of  water,  e,g. — 

Ag20  +  2HN03=2AgN03+H20. 

(2.)  Reactions  in  which  it  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent  ;  as 
example,  its  action  upK)n  iodine,  which  is  converted  into  iodic  a 
may  be  cited — 

I  +  3HN03=HI03  +  H20  +  NO  +  2NOg. 

(3.)  Actions  in  which  hydrogen  in  an  organic  compounc 
replaced  by  the  elements  NOj,  with  the  elimination  of  H^O, 
gas  being  evolved.  The  conversion  of  cotton-wool,  or  cellul 
CjgHgoOio,  into  gun-cotton,  or  nitro-cellulose,  C,2Hi40xo(N02) 
an  illustration  of  this  class  of  reactions — 

Ci2H2oOio  +  6HN03  =  6H30  +  Cj2HhOio(NOjV 

Nitric  acid  is  without  action  upon  the  so-called  noble  met 
gold  and  platinum. 

Commercial  nitric  acid,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  is  lia 
to  contain  many  impurities  :  chlorine  and  iodic  acid,  derived  ii 
the  Chili  saltpetre  ;  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  and   sodium   sulph; 
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carried  mechanically  over  from  the  retorts  ;  and  nitrogen  peroxide, 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid.  From  these  it  is  purified  by 
redistillation. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid ;  the  salts  of  which,  known  as 
the  nitrates,  are  for  the  most  part  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallise  in  well-defined  forms.  They  are  all  decomposed  at  a 
high  temperature,  evolving  oxygen  and  nitrogen  peroxide,  or  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  leaving  an  oxide  of  the  metal. 

The  presence  of  a  nitrate  in  solution  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
following  characteristic  test  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  first 
added  to  the  solution  containing  the  nitrate,  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  cautiously  poured  down  the  side  of  the  test- 
tube,  held  in  a  sloping  position,  so  as  to  fall  to  the  bottom  without 
mixing  with  the  solution.  The  sulphuric  acid  acting  upon  the 
nitrate  liberates  nitric  acid  ;  this  is  reduced  by  the  ferrous  sulphate 
to  nitric  oxide,  which,  dissolving  in  the  ferrous  sulphate,  forms  a 
brown-coloured  solution  at  the  point  where  the  two  layers  of  liquid 
meet  (see  Nitric  Oxide). 

When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  is 
obtained  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  aqua  regia.  This  name 
was  applied  to  it  by  the  alchemists  on  account  of  its  power  of  dis- 
solving gold.  Aqua  regia  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  dissolving 
gold,  platinum,  and  certain  ores.  Its  solvent  power  depends  upon 
the  free  chlorine  which  is  evolved  from  the  mixture — 

HNOs  +  3HCl  =  2HoO  +  NOCl  +  Clo. 


NITBOGEN  PENTOXIDE  (Nitric  Anhydride), 
Formula,  NgOg.     Molecular  weight =108.08. 

Modes  of  FOFmatlOIL — (i.)  By  withdrawing  from  nitric  acid 
the  elements  of  water,  by  means  of  phosphorus  pentoxide — 

2HN03  +  Pj06=2HP03  +  N206. 

J^or  this  purpose  the  strongest  nitric  acid  is  cautiously  added  to 
phosphorus  pentoxide  in  a  cooled  retort,  in  the  proportion  de- 
manded by  the  equation  ;  the  mixture  being  made  as  far  as  possible 
without  rise  of  temperature.  The  pasty  mass  is  then  gently  heated, 
ivhen  the  nitrogen  pentoxide  distils  over,  and,  if  collected  in  a  well- 
cooled  receiver,  at  once  crystallises. 

(2.)  The  method  adopted  by  Deville,  who  discovered  this  com- 
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pound  (1849),  was  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  dry  silver 
contained  in  a  U-tube,  which  was  kept  at  the  desired  teoip 
by  being  immersed  in  a  water-bath.  The  following  equad 
presses  the  final  result  of  the  action — 

2AgN03  +  Cl,=2AgCH  NaOfi+O. 

Properties. — Nitrogen  pentoxide  is  a  white  solid  subs 
crystallising  in  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  which  melt 
with  partial  decomposition.  Between  45°  and  50*  it  iindi 
rapid  decomposition,  evolving  brown  fumes.  It  is  a  very  un 
compound  ;  when  suddenly  heated  it  decomposes  with  exp 
violence,  and  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  decomposition  ! 
takes  place.  It  absorbs  moisture  rapidly,  and  when  throwi 
water  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  great  heat — 

Nj06+H,0  =  2HNOs. 

When  nitrogen  pentoxide  is  gradually  mixed  with  nitric  a 
compound  is  formed  having  the  composition  2N20^,H20  ;  ^ 
separates,  on  cooling,  as  a  definite  crystalline  hydrate 


NITBOOEN  PEROXIDE. 

Formula,  NO^  and  N2O4.     Molecular  weight  =  46.04  and  92.08. 
Density  =  23.02  and  46.04. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  This  compound  may  be  pre] 
by  mixing  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  two  volumes  of  nitric  c 
and  passing  the  red  gas  so  obtained  through  a  tube  surrou 
by  a  freezing-mixture — 

2NO  +  02=2N02. 

(2.)  The  nitrates  of  certain  metals,  when  heated,  are  decern] 
into  nitrogen  peroxide,  oxygen,  and  an  oxide  of  the  metal  ; 
if  dry  lead  nitrate  be  heated  in  a  retort  and  the  gaseous  pro 
of  decomposition  are  conducted  into  a  U-tube  placed  in  a  free 
mixture,  the  nitrogen  peroxide  collects  in  the  tube — 

Pb(N  03)2  =  PbO  +  N  JO4 + O. 

(3.)  When  arsenious  oxide  is  gently  warmed  with  nitric  ac 
mixture  of  nitric  oxide,  NO,  and  peroxide,  NO^,  is  evolved,  a; 
this  gaseous  mixture  be  passed  through  a  cooled  lube,  it  cond< 
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to  a  blue  liquid.  On  passing  a  stream  of  oxygen  through  this 
liquid  it  loses  its  blue  colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellowish 
liquid  which  consists  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

Properties.— At  low  temperatures  nitrogen  peroxide  is  a  colour- 
less crystalline  compound.  It  melts  at  -  9°,  but  requires  a  tem- 
perature as  low  as  -30**  to  solidify  it  At  a  temperature  slightly 
above  its  melting-point  the  liquid  begins  to  acquire  a  pale  yellowish 
tint,  which  rapidly  deepens  until  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is 
a  full  orange  colour.  The  liquid  boils  at  22",  and  gives  a  vapour 
having  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  colour  of  the  vapour  also 
becomes  deeper  as  its  temperature  is  raised,  until  at  40*  it  is  a 
dark  chocolate  brown,  and  almost  opaque.  On  allowing  the 
vapour  to  cool  the  reverse  changes  take  place.  This  change  of 
colour,  as  the  temperature  rises,  is  accompanied  by  a  steady 
change  in  the  density  of  the  gas,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  : — 


Temperature. 

Density. 

Percentage  of 
NOj  Molecules. 

26.7'' 

38.3 

20.00 

60.2'* 

30.1 

52.04 

100.1" 

24.3 

89.23 

las-o** 

23.1 

98.69 

140.0** 

23.02 

loaoo 

The  density  required  by  the  formula  N2O4  is  46.04,  while  that 
demanded  by  the  formula  NOj  is  23.02  ;  hence  as  the  temperature 
rises  a  process  of  dissociation  goes  on  in  which  NjO^  molecules 
are  broken  down  into  molecules  of  the  simpler  composition. 
At  140**  this  process  is  complete,  and  the  gas  is  entirely  re- 
solved into  NOj.  It  is  believed  that  at  low  temperatures  nitrogen 
peroxide  has  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  N2O4, 
but  that  dissociation  begins  to  take  place  even  during  the  state  of 
liquidity,  as  indicated  by  the  gradual  change  of  colour  ;  and  there- 
fore at  temperatures  between  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid,  viz., 
22*,  and  140*,  the  gas  consists  of  mixtures  of  molecules  of  NOg  and 
N2O4.  The  calculated  percentage  of  NOg  molecules,  which  the 
g-as  contains  at  the  temperatures  at  which  the  above  densities  are 
•taicen,  are  given  in  the  third  column. 

Nitrogen  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  water.  At  low  tempera- 
tures, and  with  small  quantities  of  water,  nitric  and  nitrous  acids 
^re  the  products  of  the  action,  thus — 

N204-f-HjO  =  HN03  +  HN02. 
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At  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  with  an  excess  of  m 
following  reaction  takes  place — 

3N02+H20  =  2HN03+NO. 

Gaseous  nitrogen  peroxide  is  incapable  of  supporting  t 
bustion  of  a  taper.  Phosphorus,  when  strongly  bumi 
plunged  into  the  gas,  continues  its  combustion  -with  bi 
the  temperature  O'i  the  burning  phosphorus  being  sufficicn 
to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  gas.  Nitrogen  perox 
suffocating  and  highly  poisonous  gas,  and  even  when 
diluted  with  air  rapidly  produces  headache  and  sickness. 

Nitrogen  peroxide  unites  directly  with  certain  metals,  giving^  rise 
markable  series  of  compounds,  to  which  the  name  nitro-metads,  oi 
nitroxyls,  may  be  given  (Sabatier  and  Senderens).*  Thus,  when  li 
of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  passed  over  metallic  copper  (obtained  by  the : 
of  copper  oxide  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen),  the  gas  is  rapidly  abscH-be 
metal  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  a  solid  bro^vn  com 
formed.  This  substance  is  the  copper-nitroxyl,  and  its  compo.'^iw 
pressed  by  the  formula  CU2NO2. 

Copper-nitroxyl  is  a  fairly  stable  compound,  and  is  unacted  ufXMi  b; 
It  is  decomposed  by  water  and  by  nitric  acid,  hence  in  its  pn^paral 
must  be  taken  to  free  the  nitrogen  peroxide  from  these  substances. 

At  a  temperature  of  about  90**  copper-nitroxyl  is  decomposed  int( 
and  nitrogen  peroxide.  If,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  the  compound  b 
up  in  a  bent  glass  tube,  and  the  empty  limb  of  the  tube  be  immer 
freezing-mixture  while  the  compound  is  gently  warmed,  the  nitrc^;«i 
which  is  evolved  will  be  condensed  in  the  cold  portion  of  the  lube. 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  with  the  metals  cobalt,  nickel,  and  c 

Nitrous  Acid,  HNOg.— This  substance  is  not  known  in  tl 
state.  Even  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  it  rapidly  decompo* 
nitric  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and  water — 

3HN02=HN03-H2NO-f  HjO. 

The  solution  of  this  acid  sometimes  acts  as  a  reducing 
taking  up  oxygen  from  such  highly  oxidised  compounds  j 
manganates  or  chromates  and  passing  into  nitric  acid — 

HN02+0  =  HN03. 

Under  other  conditions  it  exerts  an  oxidising  action,  as  h 
bleaches  indigo,  or  liberates  iodine  from  potassium  iodide, 

*  Bulletin  de  la  SocUt<f  Chimique^  September  1893. 
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itself  reduced  to  nitric  oxide  and  water,  with  the  elimination  of 
oxygen — 

2HNOa=2NO  +  H,0  +  0. 

The  salts  of  nitrous  acids,  viz.,  the  nitrites^  are  stable  compounds. 
The  nitrites  of  the  alkalies  are  best  prepared  by  carefully  heating 
the  nitrates  ;  thus,  when  potassium  nitrate  is  fused,  it  parts  with 
oxygen  and  is  transformed  into  potassium  nitrite — 

KN0s=KN0j+0. 

At  a  higher  temperature  the  nitrite  is  also  decomposed. 

Nitrites  are  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  evolving  brown  vapours, 
and  in  this  way  are  at  once  distinguished  from  nitrates. 

KitrogeB  Trloxide. — There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
compound.  It  has  been  usually  stated  that  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  arsenious  oxide,  according  to  the  equation — 

AS405+4HN08=2Asa08+2HaO+2Na03. 

It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  the  determination  of  the  vapour  density  that 
in  the  gaseous  state  the  compound  N2O3  does  not  exist,  but  that  the  gas  is  a 
mixture  of  molecules  of  NO  and  NOj.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  mixture  contain- 
ing equal  volumes  of  these  two  gases  will  have  a  composition  represented  by 
the  formula  N2OJ,  therefore  the  above  reaction  may  be  regarded  as  taking 
place  thus — 

As406+4HN03=2Asa08+2HaO+2NO+2NOj. 

Simultaneously  with  this  reaction  the  following  decomposition  also  goes 
for^'ard — 

As405+8HN03=2Asj05+4H20+8N02. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  arsenious  oxide  is  a 
xTkizture  of  nitric  oxide  and  peroxide  in  varying  proportions. 

Whin  this  mixture  is  strongly  cooled  it  condenses  to  a  blue  liquid,  believed 
l^y  some  to  be  the  true  compound  N2O3.  Others  regard  it  as  merely  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficultly  liquefied  gas,  NO,  in  liquid  nitrogen  peroxide,  NOj,  If 
the  two  ox  des  are  in  a  state  of  combination,  it  would  appear  to  be  at  best  a 
feeble  union,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  at  temperatures  as  low  as  -  90"  the 
liquid  slowly  evolves  NO,  while  at  this  temperature  no  nitrogen  peroxide  is 
given  off. 

The  most  recent  work  on  the  subject,  however,  based  upon  minute  changes 
of  volume  which  result  when  NO  and  NOj  are  mixed  (Dixon  and  Peterkin, 
froc.  Chem,  Soc, ,  June  1899),  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reaction  which 
jxiay  be  expressed  N20j=NO+N02  is  to  2i  slight  extent  a  reversible  one ;  and 
that  therefore  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  NO  and  NOg  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures actually  does  contain  a  small  percentage  of  NjO^  molecules. 
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NITRIC  OXIDE. 

Formula,  NO.     Molecular  weight =30. 04.    Density  =15.02, 

History.— Nitric  oxide  was  first  obtained  by  Van  Y 
Priestley,  however,  was  the  first  to  investigate  this  gas,  n 
termed  nitrous  airy  and  which  was  employed  by  him  in  his 
of  air. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  This  gas  is  obt^ed  by  th 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.2  upon  copper  or  merci 
practice  copper  is  always  employed.*  The  action  may  b 
sented  thus — 

3Cu  +  8HN03=3Cu(NOs)2+4H20  +  2NO. 

The  gas  obtained  by  this  method  is  always  liable  to 
nitrous  oxide  and  even  free  nitrogen  ;  the  amount  of  it 
purities  rapidly  increasing  if  the  temperature  be  allowed 
and  still  more  so  as  the  amount  of  copper  nitrate  in 
increases. 

(2.)  Pure  nitric  oxide  is  readily  obtained  by  the  action  < 
acid  upon  ferrous  sulphate.  The  reaction  is  best  applied  b 
rating  the  nitric  acid  from  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphuric 
the  presence  of  ferrous  sulphate.  A  mixture  of  the  two 
the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  nitre  to  four  of  ferrous  si 
is  introduced  into  a  flask,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  upon  the  mixture  by  means  of 
ping  funnel,  and  the  mixture  gently  warmed,  when  a  steady 
of  pure  nitric  oxide  is  evolved — 

2KN03+5H2S04  +  6FfS04=2HkS04+3Fe3(S04)s+4H,0+2> 

A  precisely  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  reduc 
potassium  nitrate  by  means  of  ferrous  chloride  in  the  pres 
hydrochloric  acid,  thus — 

KNO3  +  3Fea^  +  4HCl  =  3FeCl3+KCl  +  2HjO  +  N0 

Properties. — Nitric  oxide  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  : 
gravity  of  1.039.  When  brought  into  the  air,  it  combines  « 
atmospheric  oxygen,  forming  red-brown  vapours,   consisl 

*  Experiment  314,  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  newcd 
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nitrogen  peroxide,  the  combination  being  attended  with  a  rise 
of  temperature.  The  formation  of  these  red  fumes  in  contact 
with  oxygen  is  characteristic  of  this  gas,  thereby  distinguishing 
it  from  all  other  gases.  This  property  of  nitric  oxide  renders 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  this  gas  has  any  smell,  or 
is  possessed  of  any  toxicological  action.  Nitric  oxide  is  only 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  the  most  stable  of  all  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  being  able  to  stand  a  dull  red  heat  without 
decomposition.  It  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion.  A  lighted 
taper,  or  a  burning  piece  of  sulphur,  when  introduced  into  the  gas, 
are  extinguished.  If  the  temperature  of  the  burning  substance  is 
sufficiently  high  to  decompose  the  gas,  com- 
bustion then  continues  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberated  oxygen :  thus, 
phorus,  which  is  freely  1 
plunged  into  this  gas,  it 
bastion  with  great  brilliancy  : 
the  phosphorus  be  only  feebly  burning  ^ 
thrust  into  the  gas,  it  is  at  once  extinguished. 
A  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  vapour  and 
nitric  oxide,  obtained  by  allowing  a  few  drops 
of  the  liquid  to  fall  into  a  cylinder  of  the  gas, 
burns,  when  inflamed,  with  an  intensely  vivid 
bluish  flame,  which  is  especially  rich  in  the 
violet  or  actinic  rays,  and  has  on  this  ac- 
count been  sometimes  employed  by  photo-  Fig.  52. 
graphers  to  illuminate  dark  interiors.  Nitric 
oxide  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  forming  a  dark- 
brown  solution,  containing  an  unstable  compound  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate and  nitric  oxide,  2FeS04,NO.  This  compound  is  readily 
decomposed  by  heat,  nitric  oxide  being  evolved.  By  means  of  this 
reaction,  nitric  oxide  may  be  separated  from  othfer  gases.  Nitric 
oxide  is  a  difficultly  liquefiable  gas,  its  critical  temperature  being 
—  93.5**:  at  this  temperature  a  pressure  of  71.2  atmospheres  is 
required  to  liquefy  it. 

The  composition  of  nitric  oxide  may  be  proved  by  heating  a 
spiral  of  iron  wire  by  means  of  an  electric  current  in  a  measured 
volume  of  the  gas  (as  shown  in  Fig.  52).*  As  the  metal  becomes 
red  hot  the  gas  is  gradually  decomposed  and  the  oxygen  combines 

•  No.  321,  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments.'' 
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with  the  iron  to  form  ferric  oxide.     The  residual  nitrog 
be  found  to  occupy  one-half  the  original  volume. 

Two  vols,  of  nitric  oxide,  weighing    30.04 
Contain  x  vol.  of  nitrogen,  weighing  14.04 

16.00= weight  of  1  voL  of  o 

Therefore  we  learn  that  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  co 
one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  united 
condensation. 


NITBOUS  OXIDE  {Hyponitrous  anhydride,  Laughing  goi 
Formula,  N2O.     Molecular  weight— 44.08.     Density =22.04. 

History. — This  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley,  and  ca 
him  dtphlogisticated  nitrous  air 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Nitrous  oxide  is    formed 
reduction  of  nitric  acid  by  certain  metals,  as  zinc  or  copper, 
special  conditions  (see  Nitric  Acid).     These  reactions,  he 
are  never  made  use  of  for  the  preparation  of  the  gas  for 
mental  purposes. 

(2.)  The  most  convenient  method  for  obtaining  this  con: 
is  by  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate.  A  quantity 
dry  salt  is  gently  heated  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  cork  and  de 
tube.  The  salt  rapidly  melts  and  splits  up  into  nitrous  oxi< 
water — 

NH4NOs=2H20  +  N20. 

The  heat  should  be  carefully  regulated,  or  the  decomposi 
liable  to  become  violent,  in  which  case  nitric  oxide  is  also  e> 
Nitrous  oxide  being  rather  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  gas  1 
be  collected  either  over  mercury  or  over  hot  water. 

When  the  gas  is  to  be  used  for  anaesthetic  purposes,  it  sbcmld  be 
by  being  passed  first  through  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  at^orb  ai 
oxide,  and  afterwards  through  caustic  soda,  to  remove  any  chlorine  whi 
have  been  derived  from  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  nitn 

Properties. — Nitrous  oxide  is  a  colourless  gas,  having 
and   not  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish  tast 
specific  gravity  is  1.52.     The  gas  is  somewhat  soluble  in  wa 
coefficient  of  absorption  at  o*  being  1.3052.     The  solubility  i 
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decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table  (Carius) : — 

1  C.C  Water  at  c.c,  N,0  at  o'  C. 

760  mm.  Dissolves  aad  760  mm. 

At    0** 1.3052 

„     10° 0.9196 

„     20* 0.6700 

,,25° 0.5962 

The  loss  of  gas  during  its  collection  over  water  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  arising  from  its  solubility  in  that  liquid,  is  therefore  greatly 
lessened  by  using  warm  water.  Nitrous  oxide  is  much  more 
readily  decomposed  than  nitric  oxide  ;  a  red-hot  splint  of  wood  is 
instantly  rekindled,  and  bursts  into  flame  when  plunged  into  the 
gas.  Phosphorus  burns  in  it  with  a  brilliancy  scarcely  perceptibly 
less  dazzling  than  in  pure  oxygen.  If  a  piece  of  sulphur  which  is 
only  feebly  burning  be  thrust  into  a  jar  of  this  gas,  the  sulphur  is 
extinguished,  the  temperature  of  the  flame  not  being  sufficiently 
high  to  decompose  the  gas.  When,  however,  the  sulphur  is 
allowed  to  get  into  active  combustion  before  being  placed  in  the 
g-as,  the  combustion  continues  with  greatly  increased  brilliancy. 
In  all  cases  of  combustion  in  nitrous  oxide,  the  combustion  is 
simply  the  union  of  the  burning  body  with  oxygen,  the  nitrogen 
being  eliminated.  From  its  behaviour  towards  combustibles, 
nitrous  oxide  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  oxygen  ;  it  can,  how- 
ever, be  easily  distinguished  from  that  gas  by  the  feet  that  when 
added  to  nitric  oxide  it  does  not  produce  red  vapours,  whereas 
when  oxygen  is  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  these  coloured  fumes  are 
instantly  formed. 

When  equal  volumes  of  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrogen  are  mixed 
in  a  eudiometer,  and  an  electric  spark  passed  through  the  mix- 
ture, the  gases  combine  with  explosion,  water  being  produced  and 
nitrogen  set  free  ;  the  volume  of  nitrogen  so  resulting  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  nitrous  oxide  employed.  This  compound,  therefore, 
contains  its  own  volume  of  nitrogen,  and  half  its  own  volume  of 
oxygen.  Nitrous  oxide,  when  inhaled,  exerts  a  remarkable  action 
upon  the  animal  brganism.  This  fact  was  first  observed  by  Davy. 
If  breathed  for  a  short  time,  the  gas  induces  a  condition  of  hysterical 
excitement,  often  accompanied  by  boisterous  laughter,  hence  the 
name  laughing  gas.  If  the  inhalation  be  continued,  this  is  followed 
l>y  a  condition  of  complete  insensibility,  and  ultimately  by  death. 
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On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the  state  of  insensibility  c 
brought  about,  this  gas  is  extensively  employed  as  an  anzst 
especially  in  dentistry. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  gas  which  is  moderately  easily  liqucfi* 
o**  C.  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres  is  required  to  effc 
liquefaction. 

Liquid  nitrous  oxide  is  colourless  and  mobile  ;  it  boils  at  - 
and  when  dropped  upon  the  skin  produces  painful  bl 
When  thrown  upon  water,  a  quantity  of  the  water  is  at  once 
verted  into  ice ;  mercury  poured  into  a  tube  containing^  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid  is  instantly  frozen.  An  ignited  fragmt< 
charcoal  thrown  upon  the  liquid  floats  upon  the  sur&ce,  : 
same  time  burning  with  brilliancy.  If  the  liquid  be  mixetl 
carbon  disulphide,  and  placed  in  vacuo,  the  temperature 
to  -140°.  By  strongly  cooling  the  liquid,  contained  in  a  s 
tube,  Faraday  succeeded  in  solidifying  it ;  this  may  alf 
effected  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  The  solid 
at  -  102.7',  and  if  placed  upon  the  hand  causes  a  painful  bl 
in  this  respect  it  differs  from  solid  carbon  dioxide,  which  ga 
without  previous  liquefaction. 

Hsrponitrous  Add.  N  HO. —This  substance  has  not  yet  been  isolated, 
only  known  in  its  salts  and  in  aqueous  solution. 

When  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  or  nitrite,  is  acted  upon  by  s* 
amalgam  (an  alloy  of  sodium  and  mercury),  the  salt  is  reduced  by  the  n; 
hydrogen,  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  amalgam  upon  water,  and  the  pota 
salt  of  hyponitrous  acid  is  left  in  solution — 

KN03+4H=2H,0+KNO. 

The  solution,  which  is  alkaline,  owing  to  the  presence  of  sodium  hydr 
is  then  made  neutral  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  silver  nitrate  a 
A  yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  consisting  of  silver  hyponitrite,  Ag! 

When  a  solution  of  potassium  hyponitrite  is  acidified  and  then  hento 
hyponitrous  acid,  which  maybe  regarded  as  liberated  by  the  acid,  is  brok 
into  nitrous  oxide  and  water — 

2HNO=N,0+HaO. 

Nitrosyl  Chloride/  NOCl.— This  compound  may  be  obuined  by  the 

combination  of  nitric  oxide  with  chlorine — 

2N04-Cl2=2NOCl. 


*  Tildcn  has  shown  that  this  is  tlie  only  oxy-chloride  of  nitrogen  thai  < 
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I C  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  potassium 
.it.c-ite,  thus — 

PCl5+KNO,=NOCl+POCl3+KCL 

I^itrosyl  chloride  is  formed  together  with  chlorine  when  a  mixture  of  nitric 
ix&d  hydrochloric  acids  is  gently  heated — 

HNO,+3HCl=NOCl+Cl5+2HsO. 

^Jitrosyl  chloride  is  also  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl  hydrogen 
5uli>ha,te  upon  dry  sodium  chloride,  thus — 

(N0)HS04 + NaCl= NOCl  +  NaHSOi. 

Pxuptx lies.  —Nitrosyl  chloride  is  an  orange-yellow  gas,  which  easily  con- 
denses when  passed  through  a  tube  immersed  in  a  freezing-mixture,  to  an 
orsLnge-yeUow  liquid,  which  boils  at  about  -  8".  It  is  decomposed  by  water 
\t\Xo  nitrous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid— 

NOCl  +  H20=HNOa+HCL 

In  a  similar  manner  it  is  decomposed  by  metallic  oxides  and  hydroxides, 
thus — 

NOCl+2KHO=  KNO3+  KCl  +  H2O. 

Mitrosyl  chloride  has  no  action  upon  gold  and  platinum,  but  it  attacks 
mercury  with  the  formation  of  mercurous  chloride  and  the  liberation  of  nitric 
oxide— 

2NOC1  +  2Hg=  HgjCl2+2NO. 


i 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE    ATMOSPHERE 

The  atmosphere  is  the  name  applied  to  the  gaseous  mix 
which  envelops  the  earth,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the 
The  older  chemists  used  the  word  air  much  as  in  modem  ti 
the  word  £'as  is  employed ;  thus  they  spoke  of  inflammable 
dephlogisticated  air,  alkaline  air,  and  so  on. 

The  air  consists  of  a  mixture  of  gases,  the  two  chief  ingred» 
being  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Lavoisier  was  the  first  to  cle 
prove  that  oxygen  was  a  constituent  of  the  air,  although  Rol 
Boyle  and  others  before  him  had  shown  that  air  was  absorbec 
metals  in  the  process  of  forming  a  calx^  and  that  the  metal  gai 
weight  as  the  calx  formed.  When  the  fact  that  the  air  was  o 
posed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  became  established,  various 
vices  were  adopted  to  determine  the  proportion  of  oxygen  ii 
Priestley's  method  was  by  means  of  nitric  oxide.  It  depcn 
upon  the  fact  that  when  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with  air  it  combi 
with  the  oxygen,  forming  brown  fumes  which  dissolve  in  the  wa 
A  contraction  in  volume  therefore  takes  place,  from  which 
volume  of  oxygen  may  be  calculated.  This  method  yielded  res 
which  seemed  to  show  that  there  was  considerable  variation  in 
proportion  of  oxygen  present  in  different  samples  of  air,  and 
idea  arose  that  the  wholesomeness  or  goodness  of  the  sdr 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it  contained.  He 
arose  the  term  eudiometry^  signifying  to  measure  the  goodfi 
Cavendish,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  result  of  a  large  numbe 
experiments  made  by  him,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
no  difference  in  the  samples  of  air  that  he  experimented  upon. 

Since  the  time  of  Cavendish,  eudiometric  analysis  has  b 
brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  and  accuracy  by  Bun: 
Regnault,  Frankland,  and  others.  The  conclusion  to  be  dn 
from  the  extended  researches  of  these  chemists  is,  that  altfaoi 
the  atmosphere  certainly  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  o 
position,  there  do  exist  perceptible,  though  very  slight,  variati 
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ri   t2^e  amount  of  oxygen  present  at  different  places  and  at  different 
\m^s.     Samples  of  air  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  from 


mid  ocean,  from  high  mountain  peak,  American  prairie,  and 
crowded  cities,  show  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  rang- 
ing from  20.99  to  20.86.     Angus  Smith  has  shown  that  in  foggy 
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weather  the  oxygen  in  the  air  in  towns  sometimes  fells  as  V 
20.82.  Samples  of  air  taken  from  crowded  theatres  have 
found  to  contain  as  little  as  20.28,  while  in  many  mines  the  ar 
averages  as  low  as  20.26. 

The  mean  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosi 
may  be  given  as — 

Oxygen 20.96  parts  by  volume. 

Nitrogen        ....     79.04       „  „ 

100.00 

The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  by  weight  was  detera 
by  Dumas  and  Bous.singault  (1841).  In  their  method,  air  whid 
freed  from  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  was  slowly  drawn  thi 
a  glass  tube  containing  a  known  weight  of  metallic  copper,  b( 
to  redness.  The  oxygen  combined  with  the  copper,  fonmng  a 
oxide,  which  was  afterwards  weighed,  and  the  nitrogen  passed 
a  vacuous  flask,  and  was  also  weighed.  The  apparatus  as 
ployed  by  Dumas  is  seen  in  Fig.  53.  B  is  a  glass  flask  ha\H 
capacity  of  10  to  15  litres,  which  was  exhausted  and  then  wei| 
It  was  then  attached,  as  shown,  to  the  tube  T,  containing  a  ki 
weight  of  metallic  copper,  and  which  was  also  exhausted, 
bulbs  L  contained  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  1 
/;  solid  potash,  for  the  removal  of  atmospheric  carbon  dio 
The  bulbs  O  contained  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tubes  / 
filled  with  pumice  moistened  with  the  same  acid,  by  meai 
which  the  moisture  was  withdrawn  from  the  air.  When  the  cc 
was  heated  and  the  cocks  partially  opened,  air,  free  from  ca 
dioxide  and  moisture,  was  slowly  drawn  over  the  heated  n 
which  was  thereby  converted  into  the  oxide.  At  the  concli 
of  the  experiment  the  globe  and  the  tube  T  were  reweighed. 
nitrogen  remaining  in  tube  T  was  then  pumped  out  and  the 
once  more  weighed.  The  difference  between  the  two  last  wi 
ings  of  the  tube,  added  to  the  gain  in  weight  suffered  by  the  g 
gave  the  nitrogen  ;  while  the  difference  between  the  original 
final  weights  of  the  tube  gave  the  increase  of  weight  suflfere 
the  copper,  that  is,  the  amount  of  oxygen.  The  result  of  num< 
experiments  gave  the  mean  composition — 

Oxygen 23  parts  by  weight. 

Nitrogen yy    ,, 
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A.  more  modem  method  for  estimating  the  amounts  of  oxygen 
ci  nitrogen  in  the  air,  based  upon  the  same  principle,  namely,  the 
sorption  of  the  oxygen  by  heated  metallic  copper,  is  illustrated 
^^gr-  54  (known  as  Jolly's  apparatus).  The  sample  of  air  to  be 
a.mined  is  allowed  to  enter  the  glass  globe  A  (whose  capacity  is 
K>ut  100  c.c,  and  which  has  been  previously  exhausted)  by  means 
tVie  three-way  cock  h,  (The  air  is  first  dried,  by  being  drawn 
I  rough  tubes  filled  with  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  on 


Fig.  54. 

its  way  into  the  apparatus.)  The  bulb  is  then  surrounded  by  the 
metal  jacket  B,  which  is  filled  with  broken  ice,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature has  fallen  to  o*  the  bulb  is  put  into  communication  with 
the  tube  d  by  means  of  the  three-way  cock.  The  tube  g  is  then 
raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  bring  the  mercury  in  ^  to  a  fixed  point 
in  the  tube  at  /«,  and  the  tension  of  the  enclosed  air  is  ascertained 
by  the  graduated  scale  behind  tube  g.  The  ice-jacket  is  then 
removed,  and  the  spiral  of  copper  wire  within  the  bulb  is  heated 
to  redness  by  the  passage  through  it  of  an  electric  current     The 
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copper  combines  under  these  conditions  with  the  oxygen 
ing  copper  oxide,  thereby  reducing  the  volume  of  the  co 
gas.  The  globe  is  again  cooled,  and  the  tube  g  lowered 
a  position  that  when  communication  is  once  more  made  b 
the  globe  and  tube  //,  the  mercury  shall  stand  at  the  same  p 
From  the  observed  tension  of  the  gas  before  and  af 
experiment,  the  volume  relations  of  the  two  constituents 
calculated.  Thus,  suppose  the  tension  of  the  enclosed  ai 
720.25  mm.,  and  that  of  the  residual  nitrogen  569.28  mm.,  t 
I  volume  of  air  the  reduction  would  be — 

569.28 
7i;^=-7904vols. 

Therefore  in  100  volumes  the  composition  would  be — 

Nitrogen*  =  79.04 
Oxygen     =  20.96 

100.00 

Besides  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  air  contains  variable  qua 
of  the  following  gases :  aqueous  vapour,  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen,  ammonia,  ozone,  nitric  acid.  With  the  except 
aqueous  vapour,  these  substances  are  present  only  in  rel 
small  proportions,  and  with  some  of  them  the  amount  is 
to  considerable  variation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  wi 
aqueous  vapour,  as  the  amount  of  this  constituent  present 
time  is  largely  influenced  by  the  temperature.  The  average 
position  of  normal  air  may  be  taken  as  follows  : — 

Vols,  per  100a 

Nitrogen 769.5000 

Oxygen 206.5940 

Aqueous  vapour   ....  14.OCOO 

Argon  t 9.3700 

Carbon  dioxide     ....  0.3360 

Hydrogen 0.1900 

Ammonia 0.0080 

Ozone aooi5 

Nitric  acid 0.0005 

1000.0000 

*  The  small  percentage  of  argon  present  is  here  included  with  the  n 
t  The  other  four  gases  of  the  argon  group  taken  together  come  i 
0.01a  parts  per  1000  (see  page  270). 
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Aqueous  Vapour. — For  any  given  temperature  there  is  a 
maximum  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  which  a  given  volume  of  air 
is  capable  of  taking  up  :  under  these  conditions  the  air  is  said  to 
be  saturated  with  moisture  at  the  particular  temperature.  Thus  i 
cubic  metre  of  air  is  saturated  with  moisture  at  the  various  tempe- 
ratures stated,  when  it  has  taken  up  the  following  weights  of 
water  :— 

At  o"    .    4.871  grammes.      I      At  20'    .     17.157  grammes. 
„  10*    .    9.362        „  I       „  30''    .    30.095        „ 

When  air,  saturated  with  moisture  at  say  20*,  is  cooled  to  10', 
the  excess  of  water  beyond  9.362  (the  maximum  for  10**)  is  deposited 
either  as  mist  or  rain.  The  temperature  at  which  air  thus  begins 
to  deposit  moisture  is  called  the  dew-point.  The  deposition  of 
moisture  from  the  air  caused  by  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation.  A  glass  vessel  containing 
iced  water  becomes  bedewed  with  moisture  upon  the  outside  as 
the  air  in  its  inmiediate  vicinity  is  cooled.  When  a  season  of 
severe  frost  is  suddenly  followed  by  a  warm  wind,  highly  charged 
with  aqueous  vapour,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  condensed  moisture 
collecting  upon  and  streaming  down  the  cold  surface  of  walls. 
For  the  same  reason,  after  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  heat  from  the 
g^round  has  radiated,  leaving  the  ground  colder  than  the  atmos- 
phere, the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lowered,  and  it  begins  to 
deposit  its  aqueous  vapour  in  the  form  of  dew. 

The  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  or  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  is  estimated  by  meteorologists  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer. 

Carbon  Dioxide. — The  proportion  of  this  gas  present  in  the 
air  is  also  liable  to  considerable  variation,  although  not  through 
such  a  wide  range  as  the  aqueous  vapour.  The  processes  of 
respiration,  combustion,  and  putrefaction  are  attended  by  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  hence  the  amount  of  this  gas  present 
in  closed  inhabited  places  is  greater  than  that  in  the  open  air  ;  in 
badly  ventilated  and  crowded  rooms  the  proportion  sometimes 
rises  to  three  parts  in  icoo  vols.  Frankland  has  found  that  at  high 
elevations  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  is  often,  although 
not  invariably,  considerably  above  the  normal. 

yVt  Chamounix  (3000  feet)  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  was  0.63  per  icoo  vols. 

Grands  Mulets  ( XI, 000  feet)     „  „  „     i.ii        .,         „ 

\^    Mont  Blanc  (15,732  feet)  „  „  „    0.61        „         ,, 

R 
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This  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  absence,  in  these  high  n 
of  the  vegetation  which  is  one  of  the  chief  natural  causes  op 
to  remove  atmospheric  carbonic  dioxide  (see  Oxygen,  page 

The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  slightly  higher  duri] 
night,  and  often  rises  considerably  during  foggy  weather.    1 
has  shown  that  near  the  surface  of  the  sea  the  amount  of 
dioxide  in  the  air  is  slightly  less,  being  on  an  average  0.300  \ 
per  1000. 

Ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  is  derived  from  the  decomp 
of  nitrogenous  organic  matter.     Although  present    in   rcl 
very  small  quantities,  it  varies  in  amount  very  considerably, 
the  <*xperiments  of  Angus  Smith,  1000  grammes  of  air  from^ 
sources  were  found  to  contain  the  following  amounts  of  ammo 


London 

•    0.05  gramme. 

Glasgow 

.    ao6        „ 

Manchester . 

.    aio 

r 


The  proportion  of  ammonia  appears  to  be  higher  durii 
night  than  in  the  daytime,  and  immediately  after  heavy  ra 
amount  is  perceptibly  diminished. 

Rain-water  always  contains  ammonia,  although  the  a 
varies  greatly  with  changing  atmospheric  and  climatic  cond 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Angus  Smith,  and  others,  have  made  a 
number  of  estimations  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  rain-v;s 
various  places  and  seasons,  and  under  many  different  conditi 

Nitric  Acid,  present  in  the  fonn  of  nitrates  and  nitrii 
produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  direct  union  of  oxyge 
nitrogen  whenever  a  lightning  flash  passes  through  the  a 
Nitric  Acid).  Rain  which  falls  during  or  immediately  a 
thunderstorm  is  found  to  contain  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

These  two  nitrogenous  compounds,  ammonia  and  nitric 
although  present  only  in  such  small  proportion  in  the  atmos] 
fulfil  a  most  important  function  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
the  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  others,  it  has  been  s 
that  most  plants  are  unable  to  draw  upon  the  free  nitrogen  ( 
atmosphere  for  the  supply  of  that  element  which  they  requi 
the  development  of  their  structure  and  fruit.*  Although  th< 
surrounded  by,  and  bathed  in,  nitrogen,  they  cannot  assimil 
Plants  that  are  growing  in  unmanured  soil,  therefore,  derive 

*  r.eguminous  plants,  such  as  clovers,  vetches,  beans,  peas,  which  i 
root-nodules  or  tubercles,  are  exceptions. 
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nitrogen  from  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  which  are  present  in 
the  air,  and  which  are  washed  into  the  ground  by  the  rain.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  plant  grown  under  such  experimental  conditions, 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  obtaining  supplies  of  these  nitro- 
genous compounds,  will  yield  upon  analysis  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  was  originally  contained  in  the  seed  from 
which  it  grew. 

Ozone. — The  causes  which  operate  in  the  formation  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  air  are  at  present  imperfectly  known  ;  it  is  supposed 
that  its  occurrence  is  related  to  the  development  of  electricity  in 
the  atmosphere.  On  account  of  the  powerful  oxidising  character 
of  ozone,  its  presence  can  never  be  detected  in  the  air  where  much 
organic  matter  of  an  oxidisable  nature  is  present,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  air  of  such  places  as  malarial  swamps,  dwelling-houses,  and 
large  towns. 

The  amount  of  ozone  in  pure  country  air  has  been  found  to  vary 
with  the  time  of  year,  reaching  a  maximum  in  the  spring-time,  and 
gradually  falling  towards  winter.  Thorpe  has  found  that  in  sea 
air  the  amount  of  ozone  is  practically  constant  during  all  seasons. 

The  usual  method  which  is  available  for  the  detection  and 
estimation  of  ozone  in  the  air  is  extremely  crude.  It  consists  in 
exposing  ozone  test  papers  (see  Ozone)  to  the  air  for  a  certain  time, 
and  comparing  the  colour  that  is  produced  with  a  standard  scale 
of  tints ;  moreover,  other  substances  than  ozone,  which  may  be 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  will  also  liberate  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide,  and  these  are  therefore  measured  as  ozone.  Besides  the 
higher  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  formed  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  which  liberate  iodine  from  potassium  iodide,  it  has 
been  shown  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  also  present.  The  state  of 
our  knowledge  at  present,  therefore,  respecting  the  exact  amount  of 
atmospheric  ozone  and  its  variation  is  fer  from  satisfactory  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  quite  possible  that  many  of  the  effects  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  ozone  are  in  reality  due  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Thus  it 
has  been  shown  by  Schonbein  that  this  compound  is  formed  during 
the  evaporation  of  water,  and  this  statement  probably  derives  con- 
firmation  from  the  fact  that  its  presence  may  be  detected  in  rain- 
water. The  salubrity  of  the  air  of  the  sea-shore,  where  large  areas 
of  wet  sand  and  stones  offer  the  most  perfect  conditions  for  the 
tapid  evaporation  of  water,  and  consequently,  for  the  formation  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  may  therefore  be  attributable  as  much  to  the 
presence  of  this  substance  as  to  the  proverbial  ozone. 
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Hydrogen. — The  presence  of  this  gas  in  sensible  quant 
a  constituent  of  normal  air  appears  to  have  escaped  noti 
quite  recently.  When  a  quantity  of  liquefied  air  is  subje 
fractional  distillation,  the  first  and  most  volatile  portion 
collects  is  found  to  be  very  rich  in  hydrogen.* 

The  elaborate  researches  of  Gautiert  show  also  that  this 
gen  is  not  only  present  in  the  air  of  towns,  but  that  it  is 
stituent  of  country  air,  air  from  high  mountain  regions,  and 
air  ;  and  he  estimates  the  average  proportion  as  about  2  v 
in  10,000  volumes  of  air,  or  roughly,  about  two-thirds  that 
carbon  dioxide.  The  chief  sources  of  this  hydrogen  arc  ini 
on  page  171. 

The  various  gases  of  'vhich  the  air  is  composed  are  nc 
bined,  but  are  merely  mingled  together.  The  remarkabJ 
stancy  of  its  composition,  as  regards  the  oxygen  and  nitrog 
chemists  at  one  time  to  suppose  that  these  gases  were  ii¥  ch 
union  with  each  other  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  a  number  o 
which  have  since  been  learnt  respecting  these  gases  prov< 
out  doubt  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  air  is  sii 
mechanical  mixture.  This  evidence  may  be  briefly  siunm 
as  follows  : — 

(i.)  When  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  mixed  together  in  th 
portion  in  which  they  occur  in  air,  the  resulting  mixture  U 
in  all  respects  like  ordinary  air,  and  the  mixing  of  the  g^ases 
attended  by  any  volumetric  or  thermal  disturbance,  such  as 
be  expected  to  accompany  the  chemical  union  of  two  elemei 

(2.)  The  degree  to  which  air  is  capable  of  refracting  11 
found  to  be  the  mean  of  the  refractive  power  of  ox>'ge] 
nitrogen.  Were  these  gases  chemically  combined,  the  com 
should  behave  in  this  respect  as  other  compound  gases,  wl 
is  found  that  the  refractive  index  is  always  either  greater  k 
than  the  mean  of  that  of  the  constituents. 

(3.)  According  to  a  fundamental  law  of  chemical  sdenc 
composition  of  a  chemical  compound  is  constant.  Such  a  th 
variability  in  the  composition  of  a  compound  is  unknown, 
proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  as  we  have  seen,  does  v; 
the  air,  although  through  only  small  limits,  hence  they  canr 
united  to  form  a  compound. 

(4.)  The  proportion  by  weight  in  which  oxygen  and  nitrogf 

*  Dewar,  Nature,  December  20,  1900. 

t  Gautier,  AnnaUs  de  Chimie  et  tie  Physique,  January  1901. 
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present  in  air  bears  no  simple  relation  to  the  atomic  weights  of 
these  elements. 

(5.)  When  air  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
dissolve  as  from  a  simple  mixture  of  these  gases,  in  accordance  to 
the  law  of  partial  pressures  (see  page  147). 

(6.)  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  can  be  partially  separated,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  different  rates  of  diffusion  of  these  two 
gases  (see  Diffusion  of  Gases,  page  83). 

The  various  gases  of  the  atmosphere  are  maintained  in  a  state 
of  uniform  admixture,  in  spite  of  their  widely  different  densities, 
by  the  operation  of  two  causes  :  first,  air  currents,  which  effect  the 
rapid  removal  of  large  masses  of  air  from  place  to  place ;  and, 
second,  their  own  molecular  movements,  which  bring  about  the 
phenomena  of  gaseous  diffusion. 

Suspended  Impurities  in  the  Atmosphere.— Besides  the 
^raseous  constituents  of  the  air,  there  is  always  present  a  certain 
quantity  of  suspended  matter,  both  liquid  and  solid.    The  exist- 
ence of  this  suspended  matter  in  the  air  can  be  rendered  evident 
from  the  fact  that  these  minute  particles  are  capable  of  reflecting 
light ;  if,  therefore,  a  strong  beam  of  light  be  passed  through  a 
darkened  room,  the  track  of  the  beam  is  distinctly  visible,  on 
account  of  its  being  reflected  from  innumerable  particles  floating 
about  in  the  air,  many  of  them  appearing  quite  large.    Pasteur  has 
shown  that  this  suspended  matter  can  be  removed  by  filtration 
through  cotton  wool.*     Tyndall  also  has  shown  that  in  undis- 
turbed air  the  suspended  matter  settles  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  leaving  the  air  almost  entirely  free  from  this  impurity. 
For  this  purpose   the  floor  of  a  large  oblong  glass   box  was 
smeared  over  with  glycerine.     The  box,  after  being  hermetically 
closed,  was  then  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  the  suspended  matter  subsided  and  adhered  to  the 
g^lycerine.     When  a  beam  of  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  air 
that  has  been  thus  freed  from  suspended  matter,  there  being 
nothing  present  to  reflect  the  light,  the  beam  cannot  be  seen ; 
its   track  will  be  evident  in  the  air  of  the  room  as  it  enters  and 
leaves  the  box,  but  within  the  box  it  will  be  invisible  (as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  55).     To  air  in  which  a  beam  of  light  is  in  this  way 
invisible,  Tyndall  has  applied  the  term  "optically  pure." 

The  suspended  matters  are  partly  mineral  and  partly  organic 
Of   the  mineral  matters,  sodium  chloride  and  certain  sulphates 
♦  See  Experiments  334  to  341,  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  cd. 
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are  present  in  greatest  quantity.  These  are  thrown  into  Kl 
in  the  sea-spray,  and  as  the  small  globules  of  water  cvap 
they  leave  minute  residual  particles  of  saline  matter,  « 
being  driven  by  the  wind,  remain  floating  in  the  atmospber 
is  only  very  rarely,  even  at  for  inland  places  in  Europe,  that 
troscopic  examination  fails  to  detect  the  presence  of  sodium 
pounds  in  the  air.  In  the  air  of  islands,  such  as  Englaiw] 
never  absent.  Sulphates  are  also  produced  by  the  oxidatia 
combustion  of  sulphuretted  compounds ;  the  amount  of  these, 
fore,  is  greatly  increased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

The  organic  suspended  matter  of  the  air  has  of  late  yean 
made  the  subject  of  extended  research.  Pasteur  has  showi 
amongst  these  organic  substances  are  the  germs  and  orgs 
which  produce  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  disease.    Putrc 


Fig.  55. 

substances,  such  as  milk,  urine,  flesh,  &c.,  if  themselves  ca 
freed  from  all  such  germs,  may  be  preser\'ed  unchanged,  i 
parently  any  length  of  time,  in  air  that  has  been  deprived 
suspended  matter.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  salub 
otherwise  of  different  places  is  associated  with  the  natui 
amount  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  air,  and  it  is  certai 
these  organisms  play  a  most  important  part  in  relation  to  t 
and  health  of  man.  The  feelings  of  lassitude  and  headache^ 
result  from  the  prolonged  breathing  of  the  air  of  rooms  com 
many  people,  are  brought  about  more  by  the  poisonous  ef?^ 
the  organic  emanations  evolved  during  respiration  than  1 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  oxygen,  or  increase  in  the  pro) 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air.  The  well-known  and  unp] 
smell  that  is  perceived  on  first  entering  a  crowded  room 
due  to  the  same  cause,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  m 
which  condenses  from  such  an  atmosphere  upon  a  cold  ob 
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preserved  for  a  short  time,  rapidly  becomes  putrescent,  owing  to 
the  decomposition  of  this  organic  matter. 

The  presence  of  suspended  matter  in  the  air  appears  to  exert  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  formation  and  character  of  fogs. 
Aitkin  has  shown  that  those  conditions  which  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fog  in  ordinary  air  are  incapable  of  producing  that  effect 
in  air  that  has  been  freed  from  suspended  matter.  It  would  appear 
that  the  suspended  particles  act  as  innumerable  points,  or  nuclei, 
which  facilitate  the  deposition  of  moisture,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  crystallisation  of  a  salt,  from  its  solution,  is  known  to  start 
from  any  minute  particles  of  foreign  matter  that  may  be  floating  in 
the  liquid. 

The  height  to  which  the  atmosphere  extends  has  been  variously 
estimated.  From  observation  of  the  flight  of  meteorites,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  at  a  height  of  seventy  to  seventy-five  miles  the 
air  still  has  a  sensible  degree  of  density.  The  air  being  elastic, 
and  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  its  density,  which  is  greatest 
at  the  earth's  surface,  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  altitude  increases  ; 
thus,  at  about  three  and  a  half  miles  the  density  is  only  one-half, 
and  at  seven  miles  one-third,  of  that  which  obtains  at  the  sea-level. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  physical  properties  of  gases,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  an  extremely  attenuated  condition 
the  atmosphere  extends  far  into  space,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  our  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of 
the  moon  is  equal  to  about  i  mm.  of  mercury. 

The  density  of  the  atmosphere  varies  at  different  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  at  the  same  point  at  different  times.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  is  measured  by  the  height 
of  a  column  of  mercury  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting,  the 
instrument  employed  for  the  purpose  being  called  the  barometer. 
At  the  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of  London,  the  average  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  760  mm. 
at  o**,  and  this  is  taken  as  the  standard  pressure  of  the  atmos^ 
phere, 

THE  ARGON  GROUP  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  GASES 

History. — More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Cavendish  observed 
that  when  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  {phlogtsticated  air)  and  oxygen 
(dephlogisticated  air)  was  confined  in  a  glass  tube  over  mercury 
along  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  gases  exposed  to 
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the  continued  action  of  electric  sparks,  there  was  a  small  res 
of  gas  (amounting  to  about  f^th  of  the  volume  of  the  nitre 
which  was  not  absorbed,  and  he  raised  the  question  as  to  whi 
the  "  phlogisticated  air"  of  our  atmosphere  is  entirely  of  one  k 

This  observation  and  speculation  of  Cavendish's  remained  b 
until  1894,  when  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  annoa 
to  the  world  the  discovery  of  a  new  gaseous  constituent  « 
atmosphere. 

In  making  exact  determinations  of  the  densities  of  graces, 
Rayleigh  found  that  nitrogen  obtained  from  atmospheric  scr 
always  gave  a  slightly  higher  number  than  that  obtained 
nitrogen  which  was  prepared  from  chemical  compounds^ 
careful  investigation,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Ramsay,  \\ 
found  that  this  higher  density  of  "atmospheric  nitrogen"  wa* 
to  the  presence  in  the  air  of  a  hitherto  unknown  gas,  whidi 
succeeded  in  isolating,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  A 
(1894). 

In  the  following  year,  in  searching  for  probable  source 
argon,  Ramsay  was  led  to  examine  the  gas  which  was  kno« 
be  occluded  in  certain  minerals,  notably  in  the  rare  mio 
cl^veite  and  broggerite.  This  gas,  which  had  hitherto  been  rcga 
as  nitrogen,  was  found  to  give  a  spectrum  the  most  charactci 
line  of  which  was  a  remarkably  brilliant  one  in  the  yellow. 
position  of  this  yellow  line  proved  to  be  coincident  with 
line  D3  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  is  the  characteristic  line 
hitherto  unknown  solar  element  first  observed  by  M,  Janssc 
Paris  in  1868,  the  spectrum  of  which  was  studied  by  Frank 
and  Lockyer,  who  applied  the  name  "  helium  "  ("  the  sun  ")  t( 
element.  Subsequently  Ramsay  has  shown  that  helium  is  pn 
in  the  atmosphere,  although  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  ai 

In  the  year  1898  the  discoverer  of  argon  announced  to  the  F 
Society  the  discovery  of  two  other  gases  which  were  assoc 
with  argon,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  neon  ("the  new  c 
and  krypton  ("  the  hidden  one "),  and  subsequently  he  disco\ 
still  another  and  denser  gas,  which  has  been  called  xenon  ( 
stranger").  The  five  gases,  therefore,  belonging  to  this  grou 
the  order  of  their  densities,  are  :  helium,  1.98  ;  neon,  9.96  ;  ai 
19.96  ;  krypton,  40.78  ;  xenon,  64.0. 

Not  only  are  these  five  new  gases  elementary  substances 
they  possess  many  properties  in  common.     They  all  are  extrei 

*  "  Experiments  on  Air,"  Phil.  Trans,  ^  75,  372,  1785, 
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inert  elements,  having  apparently  no  chemical  activities  whatever. 
No  compounds  are  known  in  which  any  one  of  them  exists  as  a 
chemical  constituent,  and  they  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  cause 
them  to  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  any  other  element. 
Hence  there  is  at  present  no  chemistry  of  these  strange  substances. 
This  being  the  case,  the  only  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
complexity  of  the  molecules  of  these  elements  is  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ratio  of  their  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  and  at 
constant  volimie,  deduced  from  determinations  of  the  wave-length 
of  sound.  This  ratio  is  found  to  be  1.66,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
obtaining  in  the  case  of  mercury  vapour,  the  only  other  monatomic 
gas  in  which  this  ratio  has  been  determined ;  whereas  with  diatomic 
gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  ratio  is  1.4. 

ABGOK. 

Symbol,  A.     Density,  19.96.     Atomic  weight,  39.92. 

Oceurrence. — Argon  is  present  in  the  atmosphere,  where  it 
exists  to  the  extent  of  0.937  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  than  i  per 
cent,  of  the  "  atmospheric  nitrogen  ^  is  argon.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  occluded  gases  of  certain  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  and  in 
minute  quantities  in  almost  all  natural  waters,  derived  doubtless 
by  solution  from  the  atmosphere.  Argon  has  not  been  met  with 
in  chemical  combination  with  other  elements,  and  no  compounds  « 
containing  this  element  are  known. 

Modes  of  Prepapation. — (i.)  Argon  may  be  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere  by  sparking  a  mixture  of  air  and  oxygen.  The  nitrogen 
combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  oxidised  product  is  absorbed 
by  potash.  When  no  further  contraction  of  volume  is  obtained, 
the  excess  of  oxygen  is  removed  by  alkaline  pyrogallate,  and  the 
residual  gas  is  the  argon.  Unless  a  high-tension  alternating 
electric  discharge  is  employed  the  process  is  extremely  slow. 

(2.)  Argon  may  also  be  separated  from  the  other  atmospheric 
gases  by  first  withdrawing  the  oxygen  by  means  of  red-hot  copper, 
and  after  removing  the  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapour,  passing 
the  remaining  gas  over  strongly  heated  magnesium  turnings.  The 
niagnesium  combines  with  the  nitrogen  (p.  232)  and  leaves  the 
argon.  In  order  to  eflfect  the  complete  absorption  of  every  trace 
of  nitrogen,  the  gas  is  passed  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
heated  magnesium  for  many  hours. 

Recently  it  has  been  found  that  the  metal  calcium  is  a  more 
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efficient  agent  for  the  absorption  of  nitrogen.  If,  therefo 
"  atmospheric  nitrogen  "  be  passed  over  a  heated  mixture  a 
nesium  filings  and  pure  dry  lime  the  magnesium  and  lime  in 
forming  magnesia  and  calcium,  which  latter  absorbs  the  ni 
very  rapidly  and  at  a  lower  teftiperature  than  that  requi 
metallic  magnesium. 

The  purification  of  the  argon  thus  obtained,  and  its  co 
separation  from  the  other  gases  with  which  it  is  associated 
problem  which  was  only  solved  as  a  result  of  the  later  achicvi 
by  Dewar  of  obtaining  liquid  hydrogen  in  quantity.  By  m( 
the  intense  cold  obtainable  by  liquid  hydrogen,  compai 
large  quantities  of  argon  were  liquefied,  and  the  liquid  so  ol 
was  then  submitted  to  a  process  of  fractional  distillation 
liquid  gases  having  the  lowest  boiling-points,  namely  he/iu 
neon,  are  the  first  to  evaporate,  and  by  careful  adjustment 
temperature  of  the  refrigerating  bath  the  denser  gases,  \ 
and  xenon,  may  be  maintained  even  in  the  solidified  state,  wl 
whole  of  the  argon  in  a  state  of  practical  purity  can  be  distille< 

Properties.— Argon  is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinar 
ness,  a  property  which  is  indicated  by  its  name,  argon  sig 
"  inactive."  As  already  mentioned,  it  has  hitherto  resisi 
attempts  to  cause  it  to  unite  chemically  with  any  other  el 
The  density  of  the  gas  is  19.96,  and  therefore  its  molecular 
•  is  39.92  ;  and  since  argon  is  a  monatomic  element,  its 
weight  and  its  molecular  weight  are  the  same. 

Argon  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  soluble  in  water  as 
gen,  100  volumes  of  water  at  15"  dissolving  4.1  volumes  of 
Owing  to  this  superior  solubility,  the  gases  which  are  e; 
from  rain-water  by  boiling  are  slightly  richer  in  argon  th 
original  air  before  solution.  The  critical  temperature  of  ai 
—  1 17.4",  at  which  temperature  the  gas  is  liquefied  by  a  pres 
about  fifty-three  atmospheres  (or  40.20  metres  of  mercury), 
argon  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2 12,  and  boils  at  -  186.1". 
boiling-point  of  argon,  therefore,  lies  between  those  of  the  tw 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  namely,  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
its  critical  temperature  is  slightly  above  that  of  oxygen,  as  e 
seen  by  the  following  comparison  : — 


Oxygen  . 
Argon  . 
Nitrogen 


Boiling-point. 
-182.5- 
-1 86. 1- 

Critical  Tcmi 

-iig.8 
-1 17-4 

- 195-5* 

-149' 
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A  very  slight  reduction  of.  temperature  below  its  boiling-point  is 
sufficient  to  freeze  argon  to  a  white  solid,  the  melting-point  of 
which  is  -  187.9" ;  'that  is,  less  than  two  degrees  below  the  boiling- 
point.  The  spectrum  of  argon  is  very  complex.  The  most  cha- 
racteristic lines  are  two  in  the  fed  (less  refrangible  than  the  red 
lines  of  either  hydrogen  or  lithium),  a  bright  yellow  line  (more 
refrangible  than  the  sodium  line),  a  group  of  bright  green  lines, 
and  another  group  of  strong  lines  in  the  violet.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  spectrum  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  electric 
discharge  employed.  With  an  intermittent  discharge  the  lines  in 
the  red  and  pale  green  are  the  most  prominent,  while  with  a 
Leyden-jar  discharge  the  red  and  light  green  lines  almost  entirely 
disappear,  giving  place  to  lines  in  the  dark  green,  blue,  and  violet. 

HELIUH. 

Symbol,  He.     Density,  1.98.     Atomic  weight,  3.96. 

Occuprence.— The  existence  of  this  element  in  the  universe 
may  be  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Janssen,  who  during 
a  solar  eclipse  in  1868  observed  a  certain  line  in  the  yellow  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun's  chromosphere  which  was  not  coincident  with 
that  of  any  known  terrestrial  element.  This  unknown  element 
was  afterwards  named  helium  by  Frankland  and  Lockyer. 

Terrestrial  helium  was  discovered  by  Ramsay  in  1895,  J*^  the  gas 
which  is  contained  in  certain  rare  minerals,  and  which  is  evolved 
from  them  either  when  they  are  heated  or  when  they  are  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Chief  among  these  minerals  are 
cl^veite,  broggerite,  and  uraninite,  all  of  them  minerals  containing 
the  metal  uranium.* 

Helium  is  present  in  minute  quantities  in  the  atmosphere, 
namely,  to  the  extent  of  about  i  or  2  volumes  in  1,000,000  volumes 
of  air,  as  estimated  by  its  discoverer. 

Helium  also  occurs  in  certain  natural  waters,  notably  in  the 
water  from  the  Bath  springs,  which  has  been  found  to  contain 
argon  mixed  with  about  8  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  helium. 

Method  of  Preparation.— Helium  is  isolated  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  a  method  consisting  firstly  of  what  may  be  described  as 
Jractionalliquefactiony  followed  by  fractional  evaporation  or  distilla- 
tion.   When  air  is  liquefied  by  the  so-called  self-cooling  or  recupe- 

*  The  amount  of  helium  contained  in  i  gramme  of  cl^veite  is  about  3.2  c.c 
(Ramsay),  only  about  one  half  of  which  is  given  off  by  heat  alone. 
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rative  method  in  any  of  the  modem  air-liquefiers  based  i 
Linde*s  original  apparatus  (see  page  77),  those  portions  of  tb< 
which  escape  liquefaction  and  pass  out  of  the  apparatus 
obviously  contain  most  of  the  constituents  having  the  lowest 
ing-points.  Therefore,  by  collect^g  the  gas  which  escapes 
the  air-liquefier  under  these  circumstances,  and  compressing  it 
a  vessel  cooled  by  liquid  air,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  con 
most  of  the  more  volatile  constituents  (namely,  the  helium 
neon),  with,  of  course,  argon  and  some  nitrogen.  Xhus,  by 
process  of  fractional  liquefaction  liquid  air  is  divided  into 
fractions,  one  containing  practically  all  the  denser  and  least  ^ 
tile  constituents,  namely,  the  krypton  and  xenon,  the  other 
taining  the  helium  and  neon. 

The  separation  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  more  v^ol 
fraction  is  accomplished  by  fractional  distillation  or  evapora 
At  the  low  temperature  obtainable  by  means  of  liquid  hydrc 
both  argon  and  neon  exert  no  vapour-pressure,  being  rcducei 
the  state  of  non-volatile  solids,  and  the  helium  in  a  state  of  pi 
can  be  pumped  away  from  the  mixture. 

Properties,— Next  to  hydrogen,  helium  is  the  lightest  kii< 
gas,  its  density  being  1.98.  Like  all  the  other  gases  of  this  gr 
its  molecules  are  monatomic,  its  atomic  and  molecular  wei 
therefore  is  3.96.  Helium  is  much  less  soluble  in  ^'ater  t 
argon.  The  solubility  of  this  gas  in  water  forms  an  exceptiot 
the  usual  behaviour  of  gases,  for  it  has  been  found  that  while 
solubility  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature  up  to  about 
between  25**  and  50"  the  solubility  slightly  increases,  as  is  sh< 
by  the  following  table.* 

100  volumes  of  water  at  760  mm.  dissolve — 

o*        10'        ao*       30*        40*        50* 
0.01500    0.01442    0.01386    0.0138a    0.01387    0.01404  vob 

When  induction  sparks  are  passed  through  rarefied  helium,  the 
emits  a  brilliant  yellow  light  with  a  tinge  of  apricot  colour.  W] 
viewed  through  the  spectroscope  the  most  prominent  and  chai 
tcristic  line  is  the  intense  yellow  line  D3,  which  is  accompanied 
one  bright  red  line,  two  in  the  green,  and  two  in  the  blue, 
reducing  the  pressure  in  the  tube,  the  yellow  light  due  to  line 
gradually  changes  to  a  green,  owing  to  the  light  from  one  of  i 
green  lines  becoming  greatly  intensified. 

•  Eslrcichcr,  "  Z.  Phys.  Ch.,"  31,  176. 
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Helium  was  first  liquefied  by  Dewar  (May  1898)  by  the  use  of 
boiling  liquid  hydrogen  as  a  refrigerant ;  but  the  exact  boiling- 
point  of  the  liquefied  helium  has  not  yet  been  determined  (1902), 
although  it  is  believed  to  be  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of 
hydrogen.  ^ 

Like  all  the  other  gases  of  this  group,  helium  is  chemically 
inactive. 

NEON. 

Symbol,  Nc     Density =9. 96.    Atomic  weight =19.92. 

History. — From  analogy  with  other  natural  families  of  elements 
and  the  numerical  relations  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  different 
members,  the  discoverer  of  argon  and  helium  was  led  to  believe 
that  another  element  should  exist  having  an  atomic  weight  between 
those  of  these  two  elements,  and  about  sixteen  units  higher  than 
that  of  helium.  The  long  and  careful  search  for  this  unknown 
element  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  neon,  whose 
atomic  weight  was  found  to  be  19.92,  or  exactly  sixteen  units  above 
that  of  helium. 

Although  only  present  in  minute  quantities  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  discoverer  estimates  the  amount  as  about  ten  times  that  of 
helium  ;  that  is  to  say,  i  or  2  parts  of  neon  in  100,000  parts  of  air. 

Neon  is  more  readily  liquefied  than  helium,  but  no  exact  deter- 
mination of  its  boiling-point  has  yet  been  made. 

The  colour  emitted  by  this  gas  when  induction  sparks  are  passed 
through  it  is  a  brilliant  orange-pink.  Its  spectrum  is  characterised 
by  a  bright  yellow  line,  Dg,  and  a  great  cluster  of  lines  in  the  more 
orange  part  of  the  red  end.  It  also  exhibits  other  fainter  lines 
throughout  the  spectnmi. 

KBYFTON  AND   XENON. 

Krypton,  symbol  Kr.     Density =40. 78.    Atomic  weight=  81.56. 
Xenon  ,,       X.  ,,     =64.0.  „  ,,      =128.0. 

These  two  denser  gases  are  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation 
of  the  heavier  portion  of  liquid  air  obtained  in  the  air-liquefier 
(see  Helium).  Large  quantities  of  this  liquid,  amounting  to  30 
litres,  were  carefully  evaporated,  and  the  residual  portion,  after 
being  entirely  freed  from  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  was  again  liquefied 
by  means  of  liquid  air.  The  constituents  of  this  liquid  were  then 
separated  by  fractionation.    As  soon  as  most  of  the  argon  was 
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removed,  the  residue  consisting  of  krypton  and  xenon  was 
solidified.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  found  tha.t  the  k: 
could  be  withdrawn  by  pumping,  for  at  the  temperature  of 
air  solid  krypton  is  appreciably  volatile,  while  the  solidified 
is  practically  non-volatile.  In  the  estimation  of  the  discovei 
contains  only  about  one  part  of  krypton  in  one  million 
while  of  xenon  the  proportion  is  about  one  part  in  twenty  mf 
The  boiling  and  melting  points  of  krypton  are  -  151.7°  and  —  n 
spectively,  while  those  of  xenon  were  found  to  be  -  109.  i  •  and  - 

The  light  emitted  by  krypton,  under  the  influence  of  the  i 
tion  spark,  is  a  yellowish-green  colour,  while  that  given  by : 
under  the  same  circumstances  is  more  of  a  sky-blue. 

The  most  prominent  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  krypton  an 
very  near  together  in  the  red,  one  bright  yellow  line  and  one  si 
green  line  ;  besides  which  there  are  a  few  in  the  blue  and  v 
The  brilliant  green  line  (wave  length,  5570.5)  has  attracted  sp 
notice,  as  it  is  considered  highly  probable  that  this  line  may; 
to  be  coincident  with  the  chief  line  in  the  aurora  spectrum. 

The  spectrum  of  xenon,  like  that  of  argon,  is  markedly  diffc 
as  the  electric  discharge  is  modified.  With  the  intermittent 
charge  the  prominent  lines  are  four  in  the  red  end,  and  a  nun 
of  strong  lines  in  the  blue  and  greenish-blue.  With  the  " 
discharge  the  red  and  biue  lines  become  very  reduced  or  \ 
gether  disappear,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  a  number  of  line 
the  bright  green. 

The  relative  proportion  in  which  these  gases  are  believed  t( 
present  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  estimated  provisionally  by 
discoverer  as  follows  : — 

Helium,    i  to  2  parts  per    1,000,000  of  air. 
Neon,  „        „         „         100,000      „ 

Argon,     0.937  part      „  100      „ 

Krypton,  i  „         „      1,000,000      „ 

Xenon,     i  „        „   20,000,000      „ 

Or,  expressed  in  parts  per  1000,  to  compare  more  readily  wi 
the  figures  in  the  table  on  page  256  : — 

Argon 9.37 

Neon aoi 

Helium        ....  aooi 

Krypton       ....  aooi 

Xenon aoooo5 
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The  following  table  (Ramsay)  gives  the  latest  physical  constants 
for  the  members  of  this  strange  group  of  new  elements. 


1 

1    Den- 
sity. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Boning. 
Point. 

Melting. 
PoioL 

Critical 
Temp. 

Critical 
Pressure. 

Helium 

-.98 

3.96 

Neon  . 

9.96 

19.92 

... 

... 

... 

Argon . 

!  19.96 

1 

39.92 

-186.  I*' 

-187.9'* 

-117.4' 

52.9  Ats. 

Krypton 

1 40.78 

81.56 

-151./ 

-169" 

-    62.5° 

54-a    ., 

1  Xenon 

64.0 

128.0 

-109.  I* 

-I40» 

+    14.75' 

57.3    „ 

The  members  of  this  group,  while  exhibiting  many  close  re- 
semblances, such  as  the  monatomic  nature  of  their  molecules, 
their  rennarkable  inertness,  &c.,  show  also  that  gradation  of  pro- 
perties which  is  met  with  in  other  natural  groups  of  elements. 
This  appears  by  the  results  tabulated  above,  as  well  as  by  such 
other  properties  as  the  refractive  indices,  atomic  volumes,  &c. 


CHAPTER  VII 

COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN  AND  HYDROGES 

Three  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen  have  been  pr^ 
pared,  namely : — 

Ammonia NHj. 

Hydrazine N,H4or(NH^ 

Hydrazoic  acid      ....     N3H  or  HN,, 

AMMONIA. 

Formula,  NHj.     Molecular  weight= 17.04-     Density =&  52. 

History. — Salts  of  ammonia,  and  also  the  aqueous  solution,  wrr^ 
known  to  the  alchemists*  It  was  termed  by  Glauber,  sfitrilusz*.  -♦ 
tt/t's  sails  armoniaci^  being  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  up  - 
sal-armoniacurtu  Subsequently,  when  ammonia  was  obtained  \ . 
the  destructive  distillation  of  such  refuse  as  hoofs  and  horns  zi 
animals,  the  name  spirits  of  hartshorn 'K2iS  applied  to  it.  The 
actual  discovery  of  gaseous  ammonia  was  made  by  Pries:>y 
(1774),  when  he  collected  the  gas,  evolved  by  the  action  of  Iir. 
upon  sal-ammoniac,  by  means  of  his  mercurial  pneumatic  troc^\ 
Priestley  named  the  gas  alkaline  air. 

Occurrence.— In  combination  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  it  ispn*- 
sent  in  small  quantities  in  the  air,  derived  by  the  decay  of  nitro- 
genous animal  and  vegetable  matter.  As  nitrate  and  nitrite  ii  is 
found  in  rain-water.  It  is  evolved,  along  with  boric  acid,  from  the 
fumaroles  of  Tuscany  (see  Boric  Acid),  and  is  found  as  chloride 
and  sulphate  in  the  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  Ammonia  can  be  synthetically  prr- 
duced  by  submitting  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  th- 
influence  of  the  silent  electric  discharge  (Donkin).  The  amocnt 
of  ammonia  so  obtained,  however,  is  extremely  small,  and  can  bes: 
be  shown  by  passing  the  gases,  as  they  issue  from  the  "ozone 
tube,"  through  a  cylinder  containing  a  small  quantity  of  Nesslers 
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• 
solution.*     In  a  short  time  the  solution  will  begin  to  show  a 
yellowish-brown    colour,  indicating    the   presence   of  traces   of 
ammonia. 

(2.)  Ammonia  may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  any  of  its 
salts,  with  either  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  potash  or  soda,  or  with 
slaked  lime.  The  salt  most  commonly  employed  is  the  chloride. 
When  this  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  slaked  lime,  and  the  mixture 
gently  heated  in  a  flask,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  calcium  chloride 
and  water  are  formed — 

2NH4Cl+CaHjOj=CaCla+2HjO+2NH3. 

The  gas  may  be  dried  by  being  passed  through  a  cylinder  con- 
taining lumps  of  quicklime,f  and  may  then  be  collected  either  by 
upward  displacement  or  in  the  mercurial  trough.  On  account  of 
its  extreme  solubility  it  cannot  be  collected  over  water. 

(3.)  Ammonia  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon 
salts  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  thus — 

NaN03+4H2=NaHO  +  2H20  +  NH3. 

This  method  is  often  made  use  of  in  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  nitrates  in  drinking  water. 

(4.)  When  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  subjected  to  destruc- 
tive distillation,  that  is,  strongly  heated  out  of  contact  with  air, 
ammonia  is  formed  ;  hence  when  coal,  which  usually  contains  about 
2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  is  distilled  in  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  is  anunonia.  The  **ammoniacal  liquor''  of  the 
g^as  works  is  the  source  of  all  ammonia  salts  at  the  present  day. 
The  liquor  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  ammonia  thus 
expelled  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  ammonium  sulphate 
so  obtained  is  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Properties.— Ammonia  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  powerfully 
pungent  smell,  and  a  strong  caustic  taste.  It  is  lighter  than  air, 
its  density  being  0.589  (air=  i).  Ammonia  possesses  the  property 
of  alkalinity  in  a  very  high  degree ;  it  turns  red  litmus  blue,  and 
yellow  turmeric  brown.    The  gas  is  unable  to  support  combustion, 

•  A  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide,  rendered  alkaline  with 
potassium  hydroxide. 

•f  The  usual  desiccating  agents,  namely,  sulphuric  acid,  or  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  a*^  inadmissible  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  as  this  gas  at  once  unites 
with  such  compounds. 

S 
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and  is  irrespirable.  Under  ordinary  conditions  ammonia  is  ^- 
combustible,  but  if  the  air  be  heated  or  if  the  amount  of  oxygen  y 
increased  the  gas  will  then  bum  with  a  flame  of  a  charactens: 
yellow-ochre  colour.     This  behaviour  of  ammonia  as  regards  cf 

bustibility  is  most  convenier 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  ap- 
paratus shown  in  Yvg,  56. 
stream  of  the  gas  obuined  ^. 
gently  heating  a  quantity  of 'i^ 
strong  aqueous  solution  b  i 
small  flask  is  delivered  throci': 
a  tube  which  is  surrounded  b 
a  wider  glass  tube-  Throx': 
the  cork  which  carries  thi5  my 
a  second  tube  passes,  throcj^ 
which  a  supply  of  oxygen  cr 
l5e  passed.  On  applyiDsr  ^ 
lighted  taper  to  the  jet  of  ss- 
monia  as  it  issues  from  cbe  tc?* 
it  will  be  noticed  that  tiie  %^ 
bums  in  the  heated  air  nc 
the  flame  of  the  taper,  but  i- 
unable  to  continue  burning  *bf' 
the  taper  is  withdrawn.  If  b<?- 
a  gentle  stream  of  oxygen  be 
admitted  into  the  annular  5p2:r 
between  the  two  tubes  the  ammonia  readily  ignites,  and  continue 
to  burn  with  its  characteristic  flame.  On  cutting  off  the  supp  • 
of  oxygen  the  flame  of  the  burning  ammonia  languishes  as- 
dics out. 

Ammonia  is  extremely  soluble  in  water  ;  i  c.c.  of  water  at  o'C. 
and  at  the  standard  pressure,  dissolves  1148  cc.  of  ammonia 
measured  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  The  solubility  rapidly  decrea5f5 
as  the  temperature  rises,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  - 

Grammes,  NH3.  ^'^X^^^^"^ 

.     0.875   .  .  .1148 

.  a7i3  .  .  923 

.  0.582  .  .        .  764 

.  0.403  .  -        .  529 

.  0.229  .  .  ?o6 


Fig.  56. 


I  c.c.  of  Water  at 
760  mm.  Dissolves 

At 

0°    . 

»> 

8*'  . 
lb""  . 

M 

30^.        . 

»» 

50V        . 
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When  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  heated  the  gas  is  rapidly  evolved, 
and  at  the  boiling  temperature  the  whole  of  it  is  given  up. 

The  great  solubility  of  this  gas  in  water  may  be  shown  by  filling 
a  large  bolt-head  flask  with  ammonia  by  displacement,  the  flask 
being  closed  by  means  of  a  cork  through  which  a  long  tube  passes, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  57.  On  removing  the  cork  from  the  end  of  the 
tube  water  slowly  rises  until  it  reaches  the  top,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  drops  enter  the  globe  the  absorption 
proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  the  water  being 
forced  up  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  fountain, 
which  continues  until  the  flask  is  filled. 

Commercial  liquor  ammonia  is  prepared 
by  passing  ammonia  gas  into  water ;  the 
strongest  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.882  at  island  contains  35  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  During  the  process  of  solution 
heat  is  liberated,  and  when  the  gas  is  again 
expelled  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  reab- 
sorbed. If  a  rapid  stream  of  air  be  driven 
through  a  quantity  of  strong  ammonia  solu- 
tion, contained  in  a  glass  flask,  the  ammonia 
gas  is  quickly  expelled ;  and  if  the  flask 
be  placed  upon  a  wooden  block,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  58,  upon  which  a  few  drops  of  water 
have  been  poured,  it  will  be  found  that  after 
a  few  moments  the  flask  will  have  become 

firmly  frozen  to  the  block.     By  the  rapid  evaporation  of  ammonia 
in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  lower  the  temperature  to  -40"  C. 

Ammonia  is  an  easily  liquefiable  gas  ;  thus  at  15.5"  it  requires  a 
pressure  of  6.9  atmospheres,  and  at  o"  only  4.2  atmospheres,  in  order 
to  liquefy  it.  The  gas  was  first  liquefied  by  Faraday  (1823)  by  heat- 
ing in  one  limb  of  a  closed  and  bent  glass  tube  (see  Fig.  2)  a  quantity 
of  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  silver  chloride,  the  other  limb  of 
the  tube  being  immersed  in  a  freezing-mixture.  The  experiment 
may  be  made  in  a  tube  constructed  as  seen  in  Fig.  59.  The  wide 
limb  is  nearly  filled  with  dry  precipitated  silver  chloride  which  has 
been  saturated  with  ammonia  gas.  This  compound  melts  at 
about  38%  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  it  gives  up 
its  ammonia.  If  the  narrow  limb  of  the  tube  be  immersed  in  a 
freezing-mixture  while  the  compound  is  being  heated,  the  com- 
bined  influence  of  the   cold  and   the   pressure   exerted   by   the 
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evolved  ammonia  will  cause  the  gas  to  liquefy  and  collect  is 
cold  portion  of  the  tube.     On  removing  the  tube  from  the  ' 
mixture  and  allowing  the  other  end  to  cool,  the  liquid 
will  boil  off  and  be  reabsorbed  by  the  silver  chloride,  refbiEii" 
the  original  compound. 

Liquid  ammonia  is  easily  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  pas^?,; 
the  gas  through  a  glass  tube  immersed  in  a  bath  of  solid  carbcr 
acid  and  ether.  Liquid  ammonia  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  aai 
highly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at  -33.7",  and  having^  a  sped£ 
gravity  at  o*  of  0.6234.  When  cooled  below  -75'  it  solidifies  t£  i 
mass  of  white  crystals. 

Liquid  ammonia  dissolves  the  metals  sodium  and  potassium.  6t 
solution  in  each  case  being  of  an  intense  blue  colour.  On  :ae 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  the  metal  is  deposited  unchanged. 


n 


Fig.  58.  Fig.  59. 

During  the  evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia,  boiling^  as  it  does  2I 
so  low  a  temperature  as  —  33.7*,  a  rapid  absorption  of  heat  takts 
place,  and  as  this  substance  is  so  easily  obtained  it  was  one  of  tfc? 
earliest  liquids  employed  for  the  artificial  production  of  ice.  Varioc? 
ice-making  machines  have  been  invented  by  M.  Carr^,  in  which  dK 
reduction  of  temperature  required  is  obtained  by  the  evapoianon 
of  liquid  ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  decomposed  into  its  elements  at  a  temperature 
below  a  red  heat.  In  this  decomposition  two  volumes  of  ammonij 
give  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  three  volumes  of  hydrogen.  The 
gaseous  products,  therefore,  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  thiocgt 
a  red-hot  tube  are  inflammable.  In  the  same  way,  when  electric 
sparks  are  passed  through  ammonia,  the  gas  is  resolved  into  its 
constituents.  By  performing  this  experiment  upon  a  measurtc 
volume  of  ammonia  confined  in  a  eudiometer  over  mercur>%  it  w:'* 
be  found  that  after  the  passage  of  the  sparks  for  a  short  time  and 
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the  readjustment  of  the  levels  of  mercury,  the  original  volume  of 
the  gas  has  been  doubled. 

The  fact  that  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  present  in  ammonia 
in  the  proportion  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  nitrogen 
can  be  shown  by  taking  advantage  of  the  &ct  that  ammonia  is 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  the  latter  combining  with  the  hydrogen 
to  form  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  nitrogen  being  set  free.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  60.  The  long 
glass  tube,  divided  into  three  equal  divi- 
sions, is  filled  with  chlorine  and  closed  by 
a  cork  carrying  a  small  dropping  funnel.  A 
few  cubic  centimetres  of  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  are  [>oured  into  the  funnel  and 
allowed  to  enter  the  tube  drop  by  drop. 
As  the  first  two  or  three  drops  fell  into 
the  chlorine  it  will  be  seen  that  the  com- 
bination is  attended  witb  a  feeble  flash  of 
light,  and  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride  are 
formed.  When  the  reaction  is  complete 
the  whole  of  the  chlorine  will  have  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  derived  from  the 
ammonia  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
this  in  its  turn  will  combine  with  the  excess 
of  ammonia  added,  forming  ammonium 
chloride.  This  substance  dissolves  in  the 
water.  A  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  next  introduced  by  means  of  the 
dropping  funnel  in  order  to  absorb  the 
remaining  excess  of  ammonia.  The  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  then  once  more  re- 
stored by  attaching  to  the  funnel  a  bent 
tube,  dipping  into  a  beaker  of  water,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  enter 
it  will  be  found  to  flow  into  the  tube  until  it  reaches  the  second 
graduation.  The  gas  which  is  left  and  which  occupies  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  tube  is  found  on  examination  to  be  nitrogen. 
This  one  measure  of  nitrogen,  therefore,  has  been  eliminated  from 
that  amoimt  of  anmionia  which  has  been  decomposed  by  the 
chlorine  with  which  the  tube  was  originally  filled.  Now  chlorine 
combines  with  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen,  therefore  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  which  was  in  copibination  with  the  one  measure  of 


Fig.  6a 
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nitrogen  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  chlorine  contained  in  tbe  n^ 
that  IS  to  say,  it  was  three  measures.     We  have,  therefore,  •  z-- 
measure  of  nitrogen  and  three  measures  of  hydrogen,  or,  in  o:^  r 
words,  ammonia  is  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  ic  i 
proportion  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  to  three  volumes  of  hydroi:':- 

In  contact  with  many  metals  at  a  moderately  high  tempera--^ 
ammonia  is  decomposed  into  its  elements,  and  a  compo^a^d  ■ 
the  metal  with  nitrogen  is  formed.  In  this  way,  at  tempeiarjr^^ 
ranging  between  about  400**  and  800*  a  number  of  metallic  nitn^- 
have  been  obtained*  These  compounds  are  produced  by  passr., 
a  rapid  stream  of  ammonia  gas  through  heated  porcelain  ti:*~«:- 
containing  the  metal  in  the  form  of  either  wire,  foil,  or  fine  powdr: 
When  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  these  nitrides  i-* 
decomposed  into  nitrogen  and  the  respective  metal,  hence  tte 
can  only  be  produced  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  aj:^ 
monia  gas. 

Ammonia  combines  directly  with  acids  forming  salts,  ku:'^: 
as  ammonium  salts,  in  which  the  nitrogen  functions  as  a  pesO': 
element ;  thus  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  it  forms  respe:- 
tively  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium  sulphate — 

NH8  +  HC1=(NH4)C1. 
2NHs+  HjS04=(NH4)sS04. 

(The  ammonium  salts  will  be  described  with  the  compouDds  or' 
the  alkali  metals.) 

Hydrazine  {diamidogen),  NHj*  NHj  or  NaH4.— This  compound  tras  f-^ 
prepared  by  Curtiiis  (1887).     It  is  obtained  from  a  salt  of  an  organic  jc  -. 

N\ 
known  as  difizo-acetic  acid,   ||      CH'COOH.     ^Iien  the  ethereal  salt  of  it  1^ 

acid  is  acted  upon  by  potassium  hydroxide,  the  potassium  salt  of  anot^c 
acid  is  formed,  namely  triazo-acetic  acid.  This  we  may  regard  as  mereh  a 
polymer  of  the  first  acid,  and  represent  its  formula  (NjrCH-COOH. 
WTien  this  compound  is  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  coover.-ti 
into  hydrazine  sulphate  and  oxalic  acid.  Thus,  employing  the  simple  f<HTr  a 
for  the  acid— 

No :  CH  -COOH  +  H2S04+2HaO=N2H4HjS04+  HaCjO^. 

Hydrazine  may  also  be  prepared  from  purely  inorganic  sources.  \^'ber 
hydrogen  potassium  sulphite  is  acted  upon  by  potassium  nitrite,  a  compocDd 
known  as  potassium   dinitroso-sulphonate  is  produced.  O:  N'NOK'KSO; 

♦  Beilby  and  Henderson,  Jour.  Chem,  Soc.,  November  1901. 
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The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  will  be  made  clearer  if  the  formula  for  the 
nitrite  be  written  O  :  N  'OK.     Thus— 

20 :  NOK+2HKS03=0 :  NNOKKSOg+K^^. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (from  sodium  amalgam)  at  the  temperature 
of  ice,  this  compound  is  converted  into  the  potassium  salt  of  hydrazine 
sulphonate — 

0:NNOKKS08+6H  =  HaN-NHKS03+KHO+H,0. 

And  this  compound  on  distillation  with  potassium  hydroxide  yields  hydrazine— 

HjN-NHKSO,+  HKO=H2N-NHa+K^04. 

The  base  itself  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  to 
a  temperature  of  170®,  hydrazine  hydrate,  N2H4,HaO,  and  barium  monoxide. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  barium  oxide  takes  up  the  water  from  the 
hydrazine  hydrate,  according  to  the  equation — 

BaO+  NaH4H20=Ba(HO)2+  NjH^. 

When  the  tube  is  opened,  the  gaseous  hydrazine,  which  is  under  considerable 
pressure,  rusiies  out  of  the  tube,  forming  dense  fumes  in  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  moisture,  with  which  it  combines  with  great  readiness. 

Hydrazilie  Hydrate.  NgH4H20.— The  compound  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  hydrazine  with  water  is  obtained  by  distilling  hydrazine  sulphate, 
N8H4H2SO4,  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  (caustic  potash) 
in  a  vessel  of  silver.  It  is  a  colourless,  fuming,  powerfully  corrosive  liquid, 
which  boils  at  118.^.  It  attacks  glass,  cork,  and  indiarubber,  and  can  only 
be  prepared  in  vessels  of  silver  or  platinum  which  are  screwed  together  at  their 
junctions.  With  the  halogen  acids  it  forms  two  series  of  salts,  in  which  either 
one  or  two  molecules  of  the  halogen  acid  are  present :  thus  with  hydrochloric 
acid  we  have — 

Hydrazine  monohydrochloride  .        .     N2H4HCI. 

Hydrazine  dihydrochloride  ....     NaH42HCl. 

Hydrazine  and  its  salts  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents,  and  give  the  charac- 
teristic red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  when  added  to  F^hling's  solution. 
This  reaction  serves  to  immediately  distinguish  these  compounds  from 
ammonitun  salts. 

HydraiOio  Add  or  Aioixiiide,  HN,  or  HN      H  .—Discovered  by  Curtius 

\N 

(1890).  The  sodium  salt  is  prepared  by  boiling  benzoylazo-imide  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  when  sodium  Lenzoate  and  sodium  hydrazoate  are  formed,  thus-  - 

CeHjCO-N     II  f2NaHO=C,HftCO-ONa4-Na-N;    II  -|-HaO. 
\N   •  \N 
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It  is  also  produced  when  sodamide  (obtained  by  heating 
ammonia  gas)  is  heated  to  aoo*  in  a  stream  of  nitrous  oxide  * — 

2NHjNa+NjO=NaN,+NaH0+NH,. 

The  sodium  hydrazoate  so  obtained  is  then  gently  warmed  with  dilute  sclpbcv: 
acid,  when  sodium  sulphate  and  hydrazoic  acid  are  formed,  thus — 

2NaN3+ H2S04=NaaS04+2HN3. 

PropertLes.— This  compound  is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  boi*ing  at  r 
The  vapour  possesses  a  most  unpleasant  and  powerfully  penetratizsg  odc-^ 
If  inhaled,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  exerts  an  irritating  acu.: 
upon  the  mucous  membrane.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  is  an  acid  ssbstar.^ 
and  in  many  of  its  properties  it  strongly  resembles  the  halogen  acids.  T^- 
compound  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  strong;! j  acid  u;.  : 
which  smells  of  the  vapour.  This  solution  when  boiled,  finally  assume  i 
definite  strength,  and  yields  on  distillation  an  aqueotis  add  of  constant  cc^^ 
posiiion,  in  this  respect  resembling  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  q.v. 

In  its  constitution  this  acid  may  be  compared  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  az^ 
with  the  halogen  acids— 

H{N3):  H(CN):  H(C1);  H(Br). 

in  which  the  radical  cyanogen  (CN),  or  the  halogen  elements.  CI  and  Br,  ar? 
replaced  by  the  group  consisting  of  three  nitrogen  atoms. 

When  a  solution  of  hydrazoic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitnte.  ^ 
white  precipitate  of  silver  hydrazoate  is  formed,  strongly  resembling  iihtr. 
cyanide  and  silver  chloride  in  appearance.  This  silver  salt,  however,  b  ht: 
acted  upon  by  light  in  the  way  the  chloride  is,  and  it  differs  also  in  beini 
extremely  explosive.  A  minute  quantity  of  the  compound,  when  touched  «tiL 
a  hot  wire,  detonates  violently. 

This  instability  and  tendency  to  explode  is  characteristic  of  the  add  ar»f 
most  of  its  salts.  The  sodium  salt,  however,  may  be  heated  jo  about  250* 
before  it  decomposes. 

When  gaseous  hydrazoic  acid  is  mixed  with  gaseous  ammonia,  dense  %b  tf 
fumes  are  formed,  consisting  of  ammonium  hydrazoate.  These  two  hydricei 
of  nitrogen,  apparently  so  similar,  but  in  reality  so  widely  different,  unite  tu 
form  the  ammonium  salt,  just  as  gaseotis  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammcc^i 
combine  to  form  ammonium  chloride,  thus — 

NHs+H(N8)=NH4(N5). 
NH5  +  HC1=NH4C1. 

The  alkaline  hydride  of  nitrogen,  ammonia,  combines  with  the  onV  hydride  rf 
nitrogen,  hydrazoic  acid,  and  forms  the  salt  ammonium  hydrazoate  NH^N, 
or  N4H4. 


I 


See  Experiment  298,  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new.  cd. 
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HTDBOZTLAMINEL 

Formula,  NHa(OH). 

Discovered  by  Lossen  in  1865. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
upon  nitric  oxide,  nitric  acid,  or  certain  nitrates — 

2NO  +  3H2=2NH,(OH). 
HN03  +  3H2=2H20  +  NH2(OH). 

The  nascent  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  passed  through  the  mixture.  The 
hydrochloride  of  hydroxylamine  is  thus  obtained.  This  is  purified 
by  first  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
solution.  The  tin  is  thus  precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  is  removed 
by  filtration.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  hydrochloride  of  hydroxylamine  is  dissolved  out  of  the  residue 
by  means  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  solvent  ammonium  chloride 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble.  The  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off,  and 
the  residue  is  converted  into  the  sulphate  by  being  treated  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hydroxylamine  itself,  in 
aqueous  solution,  is  obtained  from  the  sulphate  by  the  addition  of 
baryta-water. 

(2.)  By  boiling  potassium  hydroxylamine  disulphonate  with  water 
for  several  hours — 

2N(OHXS03K)2+4H20-(NH30H)2S04+2K2S04+H2S04. 

The  potassium  sulphate  is  renhoved  by  crystallisation. 

Properties. — Hydroxylamine  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution. 
The  solution  is  colourless,  and  has  an  alkaline  character.  When 
the  solution  is  distilled  the  substance  is  partially  decomposed.  The 
solution  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent ;  it  precipitates  gold  and 
mercury  from  their  solutions,  and  reduces  cupric  salts,  throwing 
down  the  red  cuprous  oxide  on  being  boiled. 

Hydroxylamine  is  a  base,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia,  in 
w^hich  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  has  been  replaced  by  the  monad 
group  hydroxy  I  (OH).  Its  salts,  like  those  of  ammonia,  are  formed 
by  direct  union  with  an  acid,  without  the  elimination  of  water. 

NHjOH  +  HCl^NHaOHCl  (or  NHaOHjHCl). 
2NH20H  +  H2S04=(NH30H)2S04  (or  2NH20H,H2S04). 

The  salts  of  hydroxylamine  all  decompose  on  the  application  of 
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heat,  with  a  more  or  less  sudden  and  violent  evolution  of  gas ;  \ 
the  nitrate  breaks  up  with  almost  explosive  violence  into  i 
oxide  and  water — 

NHj,OH-HN03=2NO+2H20. 

AMM0N-BULPH0NATE8. 

These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonia.  \y  zs. 
gradual  replacement  of  tbe  hydrogen  by  the  group  SO3H  or  SO^OH. 

Ammon-sulphonic  acid     .  .     NH^SO^H). 

Ammon-disulphonic  acid  NH(SOsH)^ 

Ammon-trisulphonic  acid         .  N(SOjH)^ 

Potassium  ammon-trisulphonate  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  sa!t  «isr 
excess  of  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphite  is  added  to  a  solution  of  pofiass^' 
nitrite — 

3KjS03  +  KN02+2H,0=4KHO  +  N(SO,Ky,. 

Prolonged  boiling  with  water  converts  it  first  into  the  ammon-disulpboeaic- 

N(S03|K),+  HaO= NH(SOjK)2+  H  KSO4, 

and  finally  into  ammon-sulphonate  — 

NH(S03K)j+ HaO=NH2(SO,K)  +  HKSO4. 

Ammon-sulphonic  acid  is  a  stable  crystalline  body  ;  the  other  two  adds  s:? 
only  known  in  their  salts. 

When  an  ioe-cold  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  is  added  to  hydrogen  sod  -^s, 
sulphite,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  may  be  regarded  as  demTd  ^:-^ 
am mon-trisul phonic  acid  by  the  replacement  of  one  of  the  groups,  SO^H,  :■* 
hydroxyl.  OH— 

NaN02+2NaHSO,=N(OH)(S03Na)a+NaHO. 

On  the  addition  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chloride  in  the  ooU.  t'^ 
sodium  salt  is  converted  into  the  potassium  salt,  which  slowly  crystallises  £r:' 
the  solution,  with  two  molecules  of  water,  N(OH){S08K)2,2HaO. 

This  potassium  hydroxylamine  disulphonate  is  an  unstable  compound,  .'i 
on  Ixjiling  with  water  the  two  SOj,K  groups  are  replaced  by  hydrogen,  foraur-s 
first  potassium  hydroxylamine  monosulphonate,  NH(OH)SOjK,  and  £cii.' 
hydroxylamine,  NH2OH. 

Compounds  of  Nitrogen  with  the  Halogen   Elements. 

Nitrogen  Trichloride,  NCI3.— This  compound  was  discovered  by  Dalcr^ 
(181 1 ).     Its  true  composition  was  proved  by  Gattermann  (1688). 

Mode  Of  Formation.  -  Nitrogen  trichloride  is  obtained  by  the  actior  .: 
chlorine  upon  ammonium  chloride  - 

NH^Cl  +  3Cla^NCI,+4Ha. 
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When  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  is  electrolysed,  the  chlorine,  which  is 
evolved  at  the  positive  electrode,  acts  upon  the  ammonium  chloride,  forming  the 
trichloride  of  nitrogen.* 

Properties. — Nitrogen  trichloride  is  a  thin  oily  liquid,  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.65.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  has  an 
unpleasant  pungent  smell,  the  vapour  being  extremely  irritating  to  the  eyesw  It 
is  the  most  dangerously  explosive  compound  known,  and  when  suddenly 
heated,  or  brought  into  contact  with  grease,  turpentine,  or  phosphorus,  it  at  once 
explodes.  It  also  explodes  on  exposure  to  sunlight.  At  a  temperature  of  71° 
it  may  be  distilled,  but  the  operation  is  one  of  the  utmost  danger.  Nitrogen 
trichloride  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  forming  ammonium  chloride  and  free 
nitrogen ;  hence  in  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
ammonia,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  prevents  the  formation  of  this 
dangerous  compound. 

Nitrogen  TtHnromide,  N Br,. —When  potassium  bromide  is  added  to  nitro- 
gen trichloride  beneath  water,  a  red,  oily,  highly  explosive  substance  is 
obtained,  believed  to  be  the  tribromide  of  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  Iodide,  N2H3I3. — When  strong  aqueous  ammonia  is  added  to 
powdered  iodine,  a  brown-coloured  powder  is  formed  which  has  violently 
explosive  properties.  Also  when  alcoholic  solutions  of  iodine  and  of  ammonia 
are  mixed,  a  brown  and  highly  explosive  compound  is  produced. 

Curtois,  who  first  prepared  the  substance,  believed  it  to  have  the  composi- 
tion NI3,  and  this  view  was  held  by  Gay-Lussac  and  others.  Gladstone  and 
others  considered  that  the  substance  contained  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  that 
the  formula  NHIj  expressed  the  composition.  The  investigations  of  Szuhay 
(1893)  also  led  him  to  believe  that  the  compound  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  an  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide  has  the  composition  NHIj. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  reinvestigated  by  Chattaway  {Proc.  Chem.  Soc,, 
1899),  who  for  the  first  time  appears  to  have  obtained  the  compound  in  a  state 
of  purity  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  potassium  hypoiodite. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  substance  separates  out  in  the  form  of  well- 
defined  crystals  having  a  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  NjHsIj,  which 
may  be  regarded  either  as  Nig,  NH3  or  N  HIj.NHjI.  The  equations  represent- 
ing the  formation  of  the  compound  may  be  thus  expressed — 

KIO-|-NH4HO=NH4lO-J-KHO, 

3NH4lO=N2H,Is+NH,+3HaO. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  when  the  compound  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  strong  ammonia  appears  also  to  involve  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  unstable  ammonium  hypoiodite,  thus — 

l2+2NH4HO=NH4lO+NH4l  +  HaO, 

which  then  breaks  up  as  shown  above. 

Properties.— Nitrogen  iodide  is  a  copper-coloured  glittering  crystalline  com- 
pound, appearing  red  by  transmitted  light.  In  the  amorphous  state,  as  obtained 
by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  strong  ammonia,  it  presents  the  appearance  of 


See  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed.,  Na  301. 
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a  dark  chocolate-brown  powder.  When  moist  it  may  be  handled  vitbos  m^ 
risk  of  explosion,  although  it  has  been  known  to  explode  even  nnds  m£s 
When  dry  the  substance  is  extremely  explosive ;  the  shock  caiwrd  by  the  c*^: 
of  a  fly  upon  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  explode  it ;  even  falling  doa  pemr 
will  sometimes  cause  it  to  explode. 

When  nitrogen  iodide  is  placed  in  dilute  aqueous  ammonia,  and  rr\€^ 
bright  light,  it  is  decomposed,  and  bubbles  of  nitrogen  are  seen  esapag  r -: 
the  compound — 

NjH3l,=Ng+3HI.   . 

the  hydriodic  add  being  neutralised  by  the  ammonia  present.     At  the  av 
time  a  jma// quantity  of  the  compound  is  converted  into  ammonium  farpncc 
which  being  unstable  slowly  passes  into  the  iodate,  thus — 

NjH,l3+3H,0+NH,=3NH4lO. 
8NH4lO=NH4lOj+2NH4l. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CARBON 

Symbol,  C.    Atomic  weight = 12.0a 

Oeeurrence. — This  element  is  capable  of  assuming  three  allo- 
tropic  forms,  and  it  occurs  free  in  nature  in  each  of  these  modifica- 
tions, viz.,  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal. 

In  combination  with  oxygen,  carbon  occurs  in  carbon  dioxide,  a 
gas  which  is  present  in  the  air,  being  a  constant  product  of  com- 
bustion and  respiration.  In  combination  with  hydrogen  it  occurs 
as  marsh  gas.  Carbon  is  a  constituent  of  all  the  natural  car- 
bonates, such  as  limestone,  dolomite,  &c.,  which  form  an  important 
fraction  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  it  is  also  an  essential  constituent 
of  all  organic  substances. 

Diamond. 

Oeeurrence. — This  substance  has  been  known  and  prized  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  India, 
mostly  in  river  gravels  and  superficial  deposits,  in  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
diamond  has  also  recently  been  obtained  from  extra-terrestrial 
sources.  In  a  meteorite  which  fell  in  Russia  on  September  23, 
1886,  carbon  was  found,  partly  as  amorphous  and  partly  as  ada- 
mantine carbon. 

The  diamond  form  of  carbon  is  found  of  various  colours  ;  some- 
times it  is  dark  grey,  or  even  black,  stones  of  these  colours  being 
known  as  carbonado  and  bort.  The  former  of  these  is  extremely 
hard,  and  is  of  great  value  for  use  in  rock-boring  and  drilling 
instruments.  Bort  is  used  in  the  crushed  condition  by  lapidaries 
for  grinding  and  polishing. 

Occasionally  the  diamond  is  found  coloured  blue,  or  red,  or 
gTccn  by  traces  of  foreign  materials.     Some  of  these  coloured 
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stones  are  of  great  value  as  gems:  the  well-known  ''Hcpe* 
diamond,  a  stone  weighing  44^  carats,  has  a  fine  sappfasr* 
colour. 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  is  unknown,  although  many  Arore- 
have  been  put  forward  to  explain  its  formation.  Newton's  faincr^ 
suggestion,  that  diamond  was  '^  an  unctuous  substance  co^iikt;<i* 
was  based  upon  its  remarkably  high  refractive  index.  The  tjSk^r 
structure  which  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  ash  that  is  left  ^b;: 
the  diamond  is  burnt  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  v^et&b-: 
origin. 

Modes  of  Fopmation. — Innumerable  attempts  have  been  mace 
to  effect  the  crystallisation  of  carbon  in  the  adamantine  forai;  K: 
while  it  is  readily  possible  to  convert  this  variety  of  carbon  inio  > 
allotropes  graphite  and  charcoal,  the  transformation  of  these  bad 
again  to  the  diamond  is  a  problem  that  is  beset  with  the  greatcs 
difficulties.  Moissan  has  recently  shown  ♦  that  the  carbon,  wh.d 
is  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  molten  iron,  and  which  is  ixso}> 
deposited  in  the  graphitic  form  on  cooling,  can,  under  certi: 
conditions,  be  caused  to  take  up  the  adamantine  form. 

By  raising  the  temperature  of  the  iron  to  about  3000'  by  mcais 
of  an  electric  furnace,  and  then  suddenly  cooling  the  molten  mxa 
by  plunging  the  crucible  into  water  or  molten  lead,  until  the  coolec 
and  solidified  surface  is  at  a  dull  red  heat,  an  enormous  pressoic :? 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  interior  and  still  liquid  portion.  Uaie: 
these  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  carbon  which  is  deposited  by  die 
slowly  cooling  mass  was  found  by  Moissan  to  be  in  the  adamandik 
form.  On  dissolving  the  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  amongst  tbf 
carbonaceous  residue  were  found  fragments  ha\'ing  a  spec.** 
gravity  between  3.0  and  3.5,  and  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  rcbj. 
Some  of  the  fragments  were  the  black  or  carbonado  variety,  vbi-f 
others  were  transparent.  On  combustion  in  oxygen,  Moissa- 
proved  that  these  were  really  carbon  in  the  diamond  form. 

PPOpePties. — The  diamond  in  its  purest  condition  is  a  colourics^ 
crystalline  substance.  Its  cr>'stalline  forms  belong  to  the  cub-* 
system,  and  appear  to  some  extent  to  be  characteristic  ol  Ote 
locality  in  which  the  element  occurs.  It  is  extremely  hard  asii 
moderately  brittle.  When  struck  with  a  hammer  the  diamond  ni-t 
only  splits  along  its  cleavage-planes,  but  also  in  other  directions, 
with  a  conch oidal  fracture.     It  does  not  conduct  electricit)'.    The 
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specific  gravity  of  diamond  varies  slightly  in  different  specimens, 
the  mean  being  about  3.5.  Its  refractive  index  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  substance,  and  it  is  this  property  which  gives  its 
peculiar  beauty  and  brilliancy  to  the  cut  stone. 

The  value  of  diamond  as  a  gem  depends  largely  upon  its  colour- 
lessness, except  in  the  case  of  those  rare  instances  where  the 
colour  is  quite  definite  and  also  pleasing,  such  as  distinct  red,  blue, 
or  green. 

When  diamond  is  strongly  heated  it  becomes  black,  and  in- 
creases in  bulk,  being  converted  into  a  substance  having  the 
properties  of  coke.  Lavoisier  (1772)  was  the  first  to  show  that 
the  diamond  was  a  combustible  body,  and  that  it  yielded  carbon 
dioxide.  Davy  (18 14)  showed  that  carbon  dioxide  was  the  only 
product  of  its  combustion,  and  proved  that 
diamond  was  pure  carbon. 

The  combustion  of  diamond  in  oxygen  may 
readily  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  ap- 
paratus shown   in   Fig.  61.     A  fragment  of 
diamond  is  supported  upon  a  small  gutter  of 
platinum  foil,  which  bridges  across  two  stout 
copper  wires,  A.     These  wires  pass  through  a 
cork  in  a  perforated  glass  plate,  and  are 
lowered  into  a  cylinder  of  oxygen.     By  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  the  little  plati- 
num boat  can  be  strongly  heated,  when  the 
diamond  will  become  ignited,  and  continue  to 
bum  brilliantly  in  the  oxygen,  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  ash,  which  is  always  left  after  a  diamond  has  been  burnt, 
varies  from  0.2  to  0.05  per  cent,  of  the  stone.     It  is  found  usually 
to  contain  ferric  oxide  and  silica. 


Fig.  61. 


Graphite. 

Occurrence. — This  second  allotrope  of  carbon  is  much  more 
plentiful  in  nature  than  the  first.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  Siberia,  Ceylon,  and  various  parts  of  India.  In  England  the 
chief  source  of  graphite  has  been  the  mines  at  Borrowdale  in 
Cumberland ;  this  supply  is  now  practically  exhausted.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  very  pure  graphite  are  now  obtained  from  the 
Eureka  Black-Lead  Mines  in  California.  Graphite  also  occurs 
in  many  specimens  of  meteoric  iron. 
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Mode  of  Formation. — Molten  iron,  especially  when  it  CGOfiii 
silicon,  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  considerable  amount  of  caitnL. 
which,  on  cooling,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  black  shining  arso^ 
of  graphite.  Occasionally  considerable  quantities  of  graphite  m 
found  deposited  in  this  way  in  iron-smelting  furnaces,  to  wladi  ie 
name  "  kish  "  has  been  applied. 

Graphite  is  now  manufactured  by  heating  a  mixture  of  97  pB^ 
of  amorphous  carbon  (charcoal  or  coke)  and  3  parts  of  iron  m.  zz 
electric  furnace.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  at  the  high  tetr 
perature  of  the  electric  arc  amorphous  carbon  was  conrer.tc 
directly  into  the  graphitic  modification ;  but  it  has  recentk  beer 
shown  (Acheson)  that  pure  charcoal  does  not  by  itself  imdert' 
this  transformation ;  that  the  change,  in  reality,  takes  ^ter 
through  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  metallic  carbide.  11-=: 
product  obtained  is  practically  free  from  iron,  as  the  metii  ^ 
volatilised  at  the  high  temperature. 

Properties.— Graphite  is  a  soft,  shiny,  greyish-black  subscaoce, 
which  is  smooth  and  soapy  to  the  touch.  It  is  usually  fow^  :r 
compact  laminated  masses,  but  sometimes  crystallised  in  six-skkc 
plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  in  different  specimens,  aver- 
aging about  2.5.  Graphite  is  a  good  conductor  of  both  heat  as^* 
electricity. 

When  strongly  heated  in  oxygen,  graphite  takes  fire  and  burex 
forming  carbon  dioxide,  and  leaving  an  ash  consisting  of  siEol 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Graphite  has  been  found  by  Regnaal: 
to  contain,  usually,  traces  of  hydrogen.  Graphite  is  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  lead  pencils ;  for,  on  account  of  its 
softness,  it  leaves  a  black  mark  upon  paper  when  drawn  across  it. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  pencil  manufacture  the  natural  graphite  i? 
ground  to  powder  and  carefully  washed  free  from  gritty  mancr. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  the  finest  washed  clay,  and  the  pasty  mass  is 
forced  by  hydraulic  pressure  through  perforated  plates.  TTic  nant 
"  graphite,"  from  the  Greek  to  write^  is  given  to  this  substance  or. 
account  of  its  use  for  this  purpose.  It  was  formeriy  supposed 
that  this  material  contained  lead,  hence  the  names  diack-lead^i 
plumbago. 

When  powdered  graphite  is  subjected  to  prolonged  treatment  with  bcdia^ 
nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  it  undergoes  partial  oxidation,  and  is  cor- 
verted  into  a  greyish  crystalline  substance  which  was  termed  by  its  discoverc' 
(Brodie)  graphitic  acid.     It  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  ainl  s 
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believed  to  have  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  H4C11O5.  When 
heated,  this  compound  undergoes  a  very  curious  transformation.  If  a  frag- 
ment about  the  size  of  a  f)ea  is  heated  in  the  bottom  of  a  test-tube,  feeble  signs 
of  visible  combustion  are  seen,  and  a  light,  porous  black  mass  is  produced 
which  fills  and  overflows  the  tube.  Tnis  porous  mass  appears  to  be  pure 
graphite.    At  the  same  time  a  little  moisture  condenses  upon  the  tube. 

Graphite  is  largely  employed,  on  account  of  its  refractoriness, 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  plumbago  crucibles,  which 
consist  of  fireclay  mi::ed  with  finely-ground  graphite. 

Other  uses  to  which  graphite  is  put  are  for  glazing  or  polishing 
gunpowder,  especially  the  larger  grained  varieties  ;  as  a  lubricant 
for  machinery,  where  oil  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  high  tem- 
perature ;  for  electrotyping  processes,  and  also  as  a  coating  for 
ironwork,  to  prevent  rusting. 

Amorphous  Carbon. 

This  non-crystalline  form  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  great  variety  of  carbon  compounds,  by  the 
process  known  as  destructive  distillation.  The  carbon  so  obtained 
differs  very  much  as  regards  its  purity,  according  to  the  particular 
organic  compound  used  for  its  preparation.  The  commonest  forms 
of  amorphous  carbon  to  be  met  with  are  lampblack  or  soot,  gas 
carbon,  coke,  charcoal,  animal  charcoal  or  bone-black.  None 
of  these  substances  is  pure  carbon  ;  animal  charcoal,  for  example, 
usually  containing  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Lampblack. — This  substance  is  manufactured  by  burning  sub- 
stances rich  in  carbon,  and  which  bum  with  a  smoky  flame  (as 
turpentine,  petroleum,  or  tar),  with  a  limited  supply  of  air.  The 
smoke  is  passed  into  chambers  in  which  are  suspended  coarse 
blankets,  upon  which  the  soot  collects.  The  lampblack  always 
contains  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons.  If  the  soot  be 
lieated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  this  hydrogen  can  be 
removed,  and  pure  amorphous  carbon  will  be  left. 

Lampblack  is  used  for  printers*  ink  and  for  black  paint. 
Gas  Carbon. — This  form  of  carbon  is  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 
1 1  remains  in  the  retorts  as  an  extremely  hard  deposit,  lining  the 
root"  and  sides.  It  is  a  very  pure  carbon,  coming  second  to  pun- 
ned lampblack.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.35.  Gas  carbon  is 
3,  ^ood  conductor  of  electricity,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the 
fiianufacture  of  carbon  rods  for  the  arc  light. 
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Coke. — This  substance  differs  from  gas  carbon,  althoogfa  it  £v 
is  obtained  in  the  process  of  coal  distilling.  It  contains  all  ^- 
inorganic  matter  which  constitutes  the  ash  of  the  coal,  and  1  - 
small  quantities  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  i"»fw 
amount  of  carbon  in  coke  is  about  91  per  cent 

ChareoaL — The  purest  form  of  charcoal  is  obtained  b\  *^ 
carbonisation  of  pure  white  sugar  and  the  subsequent  igdac 
of  the  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  ^as.  Charcoal  so  •:- 
tained  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.37.  Charcoal  in  a  modi  i^ 
pure  condition  is  manufactured  from  wood.  The  mcibo: 
by  which  the  carbonisation  of  wood  is  carried  out  are,  brcsi 
of  two  kinds  :  first,  those  in  which  access  of  air  is  pennT.e. 
to  the  burning  material ;  and,  second,  those  in  which  air  is  ti 
eluded. 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  most  ancient,  is  generally  carried  cr 
in  more  primitive  parts,  where  wood  is  plentiful.  The  %txd  .- 
piled  into  mounds  or  stacks,  which  are  built  with  some  c2-r 
They  are  set  on  fire  in  the  interior  by  means  of  a  lighted  buri  - 
of  brushwood,  which  is  introduced  through  a  vertical  opcniE^'  • 
chimney,  left  for  this  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  duritki  • 
construction.  The  outside  of  the  heap  is  covered  with  brashwioc. 
and  finally  with  turf,  in  order  to  regulate  the  access  of  air  to  :br 
interior,  and  therefore  to  control  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  vi^*- 
The  object  of  the  charcoal-burner  is  to  carbonise  the  wood  1 
slowly  as  possible.  In  this  process  there  is  great  liability  to  K>' 
by  the  too  rapid  combustion  of  the  wood  ;  and,  in  addition,  it  po? 
sesses  the  disadvantage  that  the  secondary  products,  such  as  •> 
pyroligneous  acid,  tar,  &c.,  are  entirely  lost. 

Various  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  the  metboc  ■ ' 
coaling  v/oodi,  as  the  process  is  termed,  with  a  view  to  collect  t-Vr 
products. 

In  the  second  general  process  of  carbonising  wood,  the  mater^ 
is  heated  in  ovens  or  retorts  from  the  outside,  no  air  being admii:^- 
to  the  wood.  The  operation  is  very  similar  to  that  employed  '' 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  p^ 
In  these  methods  all  the  volatile  and  condensable  products  i"^ 
collected  ;  among  these  are  water,  pyroligneous  acid,  wood  sp^- 
acetone,  and  fatty  oils.  The  non-condensable  products  consis 
mainly  of  such  gases  as  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  caiboo  c^ 
oxide,  marsh  gas,  and  acetylene. 

Animal  Charcoal.— Bone-black  is  obtained  by  the  carboiusa- 
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tion  of  bones  in  iron  retorts.  This  variety  of  charcoal  is  the  least 
pure  of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  amorphous  carbon. 

Bone  contains  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  the 
other  70  per  cent,  consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  asso- 
ciated with  small  quantities  of  magnesium  phosphate  and  calcium 
carbonate.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  as  the  carbon  is 
derived  from  the  organic  matter,  the  amount  of  it  in  carbonised 
bones  must  be  small.  The  average  composition  of  animal  char- 
coal is  found  to  be — 

Carbon lo.o 

Calcium  phosphate 88.0 

Other  saline  substances      .        .        .        .2.0 

100.0 

Although  containing  relatively  so  small  an  amount  of  carbon, 
animal  charcoal  possesses  many  of  the  valuable  properties  of 
charcoal  in  a  highly  marked  degree,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains its  carbon  disseminated  throughout  an  extremely  porous  mass 
of  calcium  phosphate. 

PropeFtles  of  Charcoal. — Charcoal  varies  very  considerably  in 
its  properties,  depending  upon  the  particular  wood  from  which  it 
is  obtained,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  prepared.  Thus,  char- 
coal obtained  at  300'  is  a  soft,  brownish-black,  very  friable  material, 
having  an  igniting-  point  as  low  as  380*.  On  the  other  hand, 
charcoal  prepared  at  very  high  temperatures  is  black  and  com- 
paratively dense,  and  requires  to  be  strongly  heated  in  order  to 
ig^nite  it. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  charcoal  bums  in  air  without  the 
formation  of  a  flame,  or  the  production  of  smoke.  At  high  tem- 
peratures, however,  the  combustion  of  charcoal  is  seen  to  be 
attended  by  a  flame.  This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  combustion  of  carbon  takes 
place  is  raised  above  700**,  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  which 
is  formed  increases,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  decreases.* 

When  charcoal  is  thrown  upon  water  it  floats,  on  account  of  the 
g^ir  which  is  enclosed  within  its  pores.  The  specific  gravity  of 
charcoal  when  thus  filled  with  air  varies  from  o.iois  (charcoal  made 

*  Ernst,  Chemisches  Repertorium,  vol.  xvii.  p.  2. 
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from  the  ash)  to  0.203  (charcoal  from  the  birch).  If  the  -  > 
withdrawn  from  charcoal  it  sinks  in  water,  the  average  spr 
gi-avity  of  charcoal  itself  being  1.5. 

Ordinary  charcoal  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  but  l-xs  • 
ductivity  is  greatly  increased  by  strongly  heating  the  cbartxjc 
closed  vessels. 

Charcoal  has  the  power  of  absorbing  gases  and  vapours  \ 
remarkable  extent :   this   power,  which    is    exhibited  to    a       1 
ferent  degree  by  the  various  kinds   of  charcoal,  is  due  xo 
porosity  of  the  material,  whereby  it  exposes  a   very  lai]ge  ■ 
face  ;  and  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  phenomena  known  as  rai^'  ^  I 
action* 

If  a  fragment  of  charcoal,  recently  strongly  heated  to  expel  --■- 1 
air  from  its  pores,  be  passed  up  into  a  cylinder  of  ammonia  ^i. 
standing  in  a  trough  of  mercury,  the  ammonia  will  be  giad--_    | 
absorbed  by  the  charcoal,  and  the  mercury  will  ascend  ir 
cylinder.     Saussure  found  that  recently  heated  beech-wood  c> 
coal  was  capable  of  absorbing  ninety  times  its  own  \x»lai:» 
ammonia  gas  ;  while  Hunter,  by  employing  charcoal  made  f"'* 
cocoa-nut  shell,  found  that  1 7 1 .7  volumes  of  ammonia  were  absorb 
by  I  volume  of  charcoal.     The  results  of  both  of  these  exppr- 
ments  show  that  those  gases  are  absorbed  in  the  largest  quar.i  -y- 
which  are  the  most  readily  liquefiable.     The  gas  so  held  by  t 
charcoal  is  in  a  highly  condensed  condition  upon  the  snifec? 
the  porous  mass.     Probably  in  the  case  of  easily  liquefied  ^3ic-. 
such  as  ammonia,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  others,*  the  gases  are  pi 
tially  liquefied  upon  the  surface  of  the  charcoal.     In  this  conderfc 
state  the  gas  is  more  chemically  active  than  under  ordinary  cor- 
tions,  and  charcoal  is  therefore  able  to  induce  many  striking  c- 
binations  to  take  place.     Thus,  if  charcoal  be  allowed  to  absf '  I 
chlorine,  and  dry  hydrogen  be  then  passed  over  it,  the  chlonce  • 
capable  of  combining  with  the  hydrogen  even  in  the  dark,  with  '^   | 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.     This  chemical  activity  of  gi<~ 
when  absorbed  by  charcoal,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  ci> 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     If  a  quantity  of  powdered  charc-v 
which  has  been  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  be  brnj^^ 
into  oxygen,  the  rapid  combination  of  the  two  gases  is  antfjie'' 
with  the  development  of  so  much  heat  that  the  charcoal  bcrs> 
into  active  combustion.     In  the  same  way  a  mixture  of  air.^ -" 
10  or  15  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  may  be  passed  rapi^^' 
through  a  tube,  about  a  metre   in   length,  filled  with  chaici^- 
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without  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escaping  at  the  end.* 
Owing  to  this  property  charcoal  is  largely  employed  to  absorb 
noxious  gases,  the  atmospheric  oxygen  which  is  condensed  in  the 
pores  of  the  charcoal  oxidising  these  offensive  and  injurious  com- 
pounds ;  thus  sewer  ventilators  are  often  trapped  with  a  layer  of 
charcoal,  which  effectually  arrests  all  bad-smelling  gases. 

Charcoal  also  has  the  power  of  absorbing  colouring  matters  from 
solution  :  thus,  if  water  which  has  been  tinted  with  an  organic 
colouring  matter  be  shaken  up  with  powdered  charcoal  and  filtered, 
the  solution  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  decolourised.  The  variety 
of  charcoal  which  possesses  this  property  in  the  highest  degree  is 
animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black,  and  this  substance  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  many  manufacturing  processes,  such  as  sugar-refining, 
in  order  to  remove  all  colouring  matter  from  the  liquid. 

Charcoal  under  ordinary  conditions  is  unacted  upon  by  the  air, 
but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  it  enters  into  active  combus- 
tion, forming  carbon  dioxide.  In  an  extremely  divided  condition, 
however,  carbon  is  capable  of  combining  spontaneously  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  with  so  much  energy  as  to  take  fire. 

Ck)aL — The  carbonaceous  minerals  that  are  included  under  the 
name  coal  are  an  impure  form  of  carbon,  containing  compounds 
oi  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Coal  is  the  final  result  of  a 
series  of  decomposition  changes  which  have  been  undergone  by 
vegetable  matter  of  the  remote  past,  the  process  having  extended 
over  long  geological  periods.  During  this  prolonged  process  a  por- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  eliminated  as  marsh  gas,  and 
larg-e  quantities  of  this  gas  are  found  associated  with,  and  occluded 
in,  coal. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  numerous  varieties  of  coal  may  be  divided 
i  nto  soft  or  bituminousy  and  hard  or  anthracitic. 

The  former  are  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  and 
for  ordinary  domestic  purposes  ;  they  burn  with  a  smoky  flame,  and 
ovolve  large  quantities  of  gases  and  volatile  vapours  on  combus- 
tion or  distillation.  Anthracite  coal  is  much  harder,  ignites  with 
,-nore  difficulty,  and  burns  with  the  formation  of  very  little  flame  or 
smoke.  It  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  carbon,  and  gives  out 
great  heat  on  combustion,  and  is  employed  largely  as  a  steam- 
coal- 

*  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  394-396,  new  ed. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  composition  of  cmUt-.c  i 
various  sources,  and  the  general  difference  between  coals  a£  --•  ' 
two  main  classes  : — 


Locality. 


.  rNorthumberland 


Wales 

Staffordshire 

Wales  . 

'ennsylvania 


1 

1 

81.41 

• 

5-33 

7.90 

83.78 

4.79 

4.15 

78.57 

5.29 

12.88 

92.56 

3-33 

2.53 

90.45 

2.43 

2.45 

I 


I    -5        < 


2.05    a74    2,07     i-?5   ^^ 

0.98 ;  1.43 '  4.91  j  . 

«  i       '       1 
1.84  0.39 1 1.03  11-2^  5-- 

...        ...    j..58|     ... 

...        ...      4.6  \     .. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CARBON  COMPOUNDS 

-IK  compounds  of  the  element  carbon  are  so  numerous  that  it 
IS  Y>een  found  convenient  to  constitute  the  study  of  these  sub- 
i.nces  a  separate  branch  of  chemistry.  In  the  early  history  of 
.e  science  it  was  believed  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
ibstances  which  could  only  be  obtained  as  the  product  of  living 
rg^anisms.  They  were  known  to  be  elaborated  by  the  action  of 
fe,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  the  vital  force ^  and  it  was  believed  that 
wing  to  some  inherent  specific  quality  belonging  to  this  vital  force 
he  substances  produced  by  its  action  were  distinct  from  such 
ubstances  as  could  be  prepared  by  any  laboratory  processes.  To 
lenote  this  distinction,  the  term  organic  was  applied  to  those  things 
A'hich  were  known  to  be  the  products  of  living  organisms,  and 
ither  compounds  were  distinguished  as  inorganic  substances.  This 
distinction  received  its  deathblow  in  1828,  when  Wohler  produced, 
by  purely  laboratory  processes,  one  of  the  most  typical  of  all  organic 
compounds,  namely,  urea.  The  names  "  organic  "  and  "  inorganic  ** 
chemistry  are  still  retained,  but  their  old  significance  is  entirely 
gone,  as  no  distinction  is  to-day  recognised  between  products  elabo- 
rated by  the  action  of  life  and  those  which  can  be  synthetically 
produced. 

Speaking  broadly,  organic  chemistry  may  be  descril^ed  as  the 
chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds.  Nevertheless,  although  it  is 
quite  true  that  all  "  organic  compounds  "  contain  carbon,  it  has  not 
been  found  expedient  to  include  in  the  category  of  organic  com- 
pounds all  compounds  containing  carbon.  Not  because  there  is 
any  intrinsic  difference  in  these  compounds,  but  merely  from  con- 
siderations of  convenience.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples  of  such  compounds  as  are  not  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  "  organic "  division  :  compounds  of  carbon  with  the  metals, 
namely,  the  so-called  carbides^  of  which  cast  iroil  and  calcium 
carbide  are  familiar  cases  ;  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  sulphur 

a95 
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and   the  extensive  series  of  thio-carbonates  ;  caTtx>D  i 

and  the  compounds  formed  by  its  direct  union  with  i 

(e.g,  carbonyl  chloride,  &c.)  and  with  metals  (eg.  nickel  carbocfC  \ 

&c.)  ;  and  lastly,  carbon  dioxide  and  all  the  multitude  of  metaTi: 

carbonates.      Obviously,  therefore,  the  broad  distinction  ahrcr 

mentioned  must  not  be   regarded  as  a  definition,    lodeed.  t 

may  be  said  that  no  exact  definition  of  an  "  organic*'  compooDdbae 

ever  been  framed,  and  we  have  to  accept  the  general  s 

that  **  organic "  chemistry  is  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  ccc- 

pounds  with  certain  generally  acknowledged  exceptions. 

Amongst  the  compounds  of  carbon  which  will  be  briefly  treace^. 
of  in  these  chapters,  there  will  be  included  three  which  aU  rhnrffi- 
agree  to  regard  as  organic  substances  :  these  are  methane  (nasi 
gas),  CH4 ;  ethylene,  C2H4 ;  and  acetylene,  CjHj.  These  three  odc 
pounds  play  an  important  part  in  our  ordinary  illuminating  &iDes 
and  in  coal  gas. 

Compounds  of  Carbon  with  Oxygen. 

Two  oxides  of  carbon  are  known,  both  of  which  are  colomks 
gases,  viz.  : — 

Carbon  monoxide CO. 

Carbon  dioxide CO^ 

CARBON  MONOXIDE. 

Formula,  CO.     Moleculstr  weight =28.     Density =14. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Carbon  monoxide  is  formed  wheu 
carbon  dioxide  is  passed  over  charcoal  heated  to  brig^ht  redness— 

C02+C  =  2CO. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  when  a  slow  stream  of  air  or  oxygen 
is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  contained  in  a  tube.  The  tm 
action  of  the  air  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  carbon  is  to  fotn 
carbon  dioxide,  which,  passing  over  the  remainder  of  the  heated 
material,  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  according  to  the 
above  equation.  This  operation  goes  on  in  an  ordinary  fire-grate : 
the  air,  on  first  gaining  access  to  the  burning  coal  or  coke,  cansc? 
the  complete  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  carbon  to  carbon  dioiide '. 
and  as  this  gas  passes  through  the  mass  of  red-hot  carixw /^  ^ 
reduced  to  the  lower  oxide,  which  either  escapes  with  the  other 
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products  of  combustion  or  becomes  ignited  and  bums  with  a 
lambent  bluish  flame  such  as  may  frequently  be  noticed  upon  the 
top  of  a  "  clear  "  fire. 

(2.)  When  steam  is  passed  over  strongly  heated  carbon  a  mixture 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  is  produced.  This  mixture, 
known  as  water  gas ^  is  employed  in  many  manufacturing  processes 
as  a  gaseous  fuel — 

H20  +  C  =  CO  +  H8. 

(3.)  Carbon  monoxide  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon 
dioxide  upon  red-hot  iron — 

4C02+3Fe  =  Fe304+4CO. 

(4.)  Or  by  strongly  heating  either  carbon  or  iron  with  a  car- 
bonate, such  as  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  capable  of  yielding 
carbon  dioxide,  thus — 

CaC03+C  =  CaO+2CO. 
4CaC03  +  3Fe  =  Fe304  +  4CaO  +  4CO. 

(5.)  Carbon  monoxide  is  most  conveniently  prepared,  by  the 
decomposition  of  certain  organic  compounds  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Thus,  when  formic  acid,  or  a  formate,  is  acted  upon  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  sulphuric  acid  withdraws  the  elements  of  water 
from  the  molecule  of  formic  acid,  and  leaves  carbon  monoxide — 

HCOOH-HaO«CO. 

(6.)  By  a  similar  decomposition,  oxalic  acid  yields  a  mixture  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  in  equal  volumes — 

C2H204-H20  =  C02  +  CO. 

The  carbon  dioxide  is  readily  removed  from  the  mixture,  by  passing 
the  gases  through  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda), 
in  which  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  with  the  formation  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

(7.)  The  method  usually  employed  when  carbon  monoxide  is 
required  for  experimental  purposes  consists  in  heating  a  mixture 
of  one  part  by  weight  of  crystallised  potassium  ferrocyanide  (yellow 
prussiate  of  potash)  with  ten  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
capacious  flask,  when  the  following  reaction  takes  place — 

K^FeCgNa  +  6H2SO4  +  6H2O = 2K2SO4  +  FeS04 
+  3(NH4)jS04+6CO. 
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The  six  molecules  of  water  required  by  the  reaction  are  der-: 
partly  from  the  acid  employed  and  partly  from  the  salt,  ^t  r 
contains  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.'*^ 

Properties. — Carbon  monoxide  is  a  colourless,  tastdesa  .. 
having  a  faint  smell.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  ^-ater,  h^  - 
efficient  of  absorption  at  o*  being  ao3287.  It  bums  in  the  air  *  " 
a  characteristic  pale-blue  flame,  fonning  carbon  dioxide — 

When  mixed  with  half  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  and  innair; 
the  mixture  explodes  with  some  violence. t  If  the  two  gase>  > 
confined  in  a  eudiometer  standing  over  mercury,  and  be  render 
absolutely  free  from  aqueous  vapour  by  powerful  desiccating  agfs:^ 
no  explosion  will  take  place  upon  the  passage  of  an  electric  «?i  • 
through  the  mixture.  And  in  the  same  '.vay,  if  carbon  mosovi: 
which  has  been  deprived  of  all  aqueous  vapour,  be  burned  fr'^ 
jet  in  the  air,  and  the  jet  be  lowered  into  a  cylinder  containing'' 
which  has  been  similarly  dried,  the  flame  will  be  extingrasrri 
(see  page  191). 

Carbon  monoxide  is  an  extremely  poisonous  gas  :  ver>*  snu 
quantities  present  in  the  air  rapidly  give  rise  to  headache  2' 
giddiness,  and  if  inhaled  for  a  length  of  time,  or  if  taken  intot^ 
lungs  in  a  less  dilute  condition,  insensibility  and  death  quici^' 
follow.  The  deaths  that  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  unvr:* 
lated  fires — either  of  charcoal  or  coke,  or  in  some  cases  of  coal. r^- 
— in  dwelling-rooms,  have  been  due  to  the  escape  of  this  poisoDOt' 
gas  into  the  air.  The  extremely  deadly  nature  of  the  aftnM'' 
resulting  from  a  colliery  explosion  is  due  to  the  presence  ofcarh' 
monoxide  in  the  carbon  dioxide  which  is  formed  as  a  prodcc:  ^'■ 
the  combustion. 

The  poisonous  action  of  this  gas  is  due  to  its  absorption  by  the  blond.  * ' 
the  formation  of  a  bright  red  compound,  to  which  the  name  rarksx-k^' 
globin  is  applied.  Blood  so  charged  appears  to  be  unable  to  fulfil  its  fai.t  * 
of  absorbing  and  distributing  oxygen  throughout  the  system.  Thiscsrfcu' 
haemoglobin  gives  a  characteristic  absorption  spectrum,  which  ftnsisbf' 
ready  method  of  detection  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  inhalation  of  carti^' 
monoxide. 


*  "Chemical  lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed.,  435-439. 

+  The  rate  at  which  the  combustion  is  propagated  throughout  a  mixtDr-  ' 
carlwn  monoxide  and  oxygen  is  much  slower  than  through  hydrogen  y^ 
oxygen.     Uunsen  has  estimated  it  at  less  than  x  metre  per  second. 
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C^^x-l^on  monoxide  is  one  of  the  most  difficultly  liquefiable  gases, 
>    <::Tlt.ic:al  temperature  being  -  136°. 

.A^r:  Vkigh  temperatures  this  gas  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
nitixi.^  with  another  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide. 
'Viis  :fact  is  made  use  of  in  many  metallurgical  processes  for  re- 
\icix^^  the  oxides  of  the  metals  to  the  metallic  state. 

<3sLx-lx)n  monoxide  is  absorbed  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  a 
oltJition  of  cuprous  chloride,  forming  the  compound  COCU2CI2. 

A.^  a  temperature  of  boiling  water,  carbon  monoxide  is  slowly 
i.l3Sorbed  by  solid  potassium  hydroxide,  with  the  formation  of 
po^SLSsium  formate — 

KHO  +  CO  =  HCOOK. 

<3arbon  monoxide  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  under  the  in- 
fltji^nce  of  sunlight,  forming  the  compound  known  ^ls^  phosgene  gas ^ 
or-   carbonyl  chloride — 

CO  +  Cl2=COCl,. 

If  the  two  gases  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  and  kept  in  the 

AsLxV^  no  action  takes  place,  but  on  exposure  to  sunlight  they  com- 

V>iiie,  and  the  yellowish  colour  due  to  the  chlorine  will  disappear. 

On  opening  the  vessel  in  moist  air,  clouds  of  hydrochloric  acid 

a.re  formed,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonyl  chloride  by 

tlie  moisture,  according  to  the  equation — 

COCl2  +  HjO  =  C02  +  2HCl. 

Carbonyl  chloride  may  be  readily  condensed  to  a  liquid,  its 
boiling-point  being  +  8'. 

Carbon  monoxide  unites  directly  with  certain  metals,  giving  rise 
to  compounds  which  possess  some  very  remarkable  properties, 
and  to  which  the  name  metallic  carbonyls  has  been  applied  by 
their  discoverer.* 

When  carbon  monoxide  is  allowed  to  stream  slowly  over  metallic 
nickel  (obtained  by  the  reduction  of  nickel  oxide  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen),  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  finely-divided  metal,  forming 
a  compound  having  the  composition  Ni;C0)4.  If  the  issuing  gas 
be  passed  through  a  cooled  tube,  the  nickel  carbonyl  condenses 
to  a  colourless,  mobile,  highly  refnicting  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  o*  of  1.356,  and  boiling  at  43*  under  a  pressure  of 
751  mm.t 

*  Mond,  1890. 
t  See  "Chemical  Lecture  Experimenls,"  new  cd.,  416-448. 
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Nickel  carbonyl  vapour  burns  with  a  luminous  flame,  vir* 
produces  a  black  deposit  of  metallic  nickel  when  a  cold  porcelr^ 
dish  is  depressed  upon  the  flame.  The  gas  is  decomposed  :n: 
nickel  and  carbon  monoxide  if  passed  through  a  hot  g^lass  f^nt, 
the  nickel  being  deposited  as  a  bright  metallic  mirror  upac  the 
glass — 

Ni(CO)4=4CO  +  Ni. 

A  similar  compound  of  carbon  monoxide  and  iron  has  also  been  obtA^at** 
having  the  composition  FsfCO)^.  Iron  carbonyl  is  a  pale-yeliow.  »i^c:.-= 
liquid,  boiling  at  102.8'  under  a  pressure  of  749  mm.  Its  speofic  giavuy  ^ 
18**  is  1.4664.  When  heated  to  180**  the  vapour  b  decomposed,  iroo  brsc 
deposited  and  carbon  monoxide  being  evolved.  This  compound  has  been  f«-c  : 
in  iron  cylinders  in  which  the  so-called  water  gas  (a  mixture  of  H  and  (TO-  ha-- 
been  stored  under  pressure  for  a  length  of  time ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  preset:  := 
minute  quantities  in  coal  gas. 


CABBON  DIOXIDE. 

Formula,  CO2.     Molecular  weight =44.    Density  =22, 

History. — Van  Helmont  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  trs: 
to  distinguish  between  this  gas  and  ordiij^ry  air  :  he  observed  that  h 
was  formed  during  the  processes  of  combustion  and  fermentation 
and  he  applied  to  it  the  name  gas  sylvestre.  Black  showed  that 
this  gas  was  a  constituent  of  what  in  his  day  were  known  as  the 
mild  alkalis  (alkaline  carbonates),  and  on  account  of  its  being  so 
combined,  or  fixed,  in  these  substances,  he  named  the  gas  fixed 
air,  Lavoisier  first  proved  its  true  chemical  composition  to  be 
that  of  an  oxide  of  carbon. 

OGGUrrenee. — Carbon  dioxid6  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere,  being  present  to  the  extent  of  about  3  volumes  in 
10,000  volumes  of  air.  It  is  also  found  in  solution  in  all  spring; - 
water,  which  is  sometimes  so  highly  charged  with  this  gas  under 
pressure  that  the  water  is  effervescent,  or  "  sparkling,"  from  th« 
escape  of  the  gas.  Carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  in  large  quantities 
from  vents  and  fissures  in  the  earth  in  volcanic  districts.  The 
well-known  Poison  Valley  in  Java,  which  is  an  old  volcanic  crater, 
and  the  Grotto  del  Cane  near  Naples,  owe  their  peculiar  pro- 
perties to  the  discharge  into  them  of  large  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  such  subterranean  sources. 
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Sflodes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  Carbon  dioxide*  is  produced  when 
^3^  mr'bon  is  burnt  with  a  free  supply  of  air  or  oxygen — 

C  +  Og^COj. 

If  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  be  employed,  carbon  mon- 
-^:3icide  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 

(2.)  When  limestone  or  chalk  is  strongly  heated,  as  in  the 
\^^arcKi^ss  of  burning  lime,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  in  large 
c^iustntities — 

CaC03=CaO  +  COy 

(3.)  In  the  ordinary  processes  of  fermentation,  and  during  the 
<^ecay  of  many  organic  substances,  carbon  dioxide  is  also  formed. 


Fig.  62. 

Thus,  when  sugar  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation  by  means  of 
yeast,  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide — 

CigHajO,!  +  HjO  =  4C2HeO  +  4CO2. 

(4.)  Carbon  dioxide  is  formed  during  the  process  of  respiration  ; 
also  by  the  combustion  of  all  ordinary  fuels,  and  of  any  compound 
containing  carbon,  such  as  candles,  oils,  gas,  &c. 

(5.)  For  experimental  purposes,  carbon  dioxide  is  most  readily 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  carbonate  by  means  of  a 
stronger  acid.  The  effervescence  that  results  from  the  action  of 
tartaric  acid  upon  spdium  bicarbonate,  in  an  ordinary  Seidlitz 

•  Experiments  on  carbon  dioxide,  Nos.  400-434,  "  Chemical  Lecture  Ex- 
periments," new  ed. 
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powder,  is  due  to  the  disengagement  of  this  gas.  The  moa  mc- 
venient  carbonate  for  the  preparation  of  this  gas  is  caki^z 
carbonate,  in  one  of  its  many  naturally  occurring  forms,  soch  i.- 
marble,  limestone,  or  chalk.  Fragments  of  marble  are  for  ife 
purpose  placed  in  a  two-necked  bottle  (Fig.  62),  with  a  quantity  cj 
water,  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  by  means  of  ±e 
funnel-tube.      A  rapid  effervescence   takes  place  owing   to  lic 
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Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


elimination  of  the  gas,  and  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  remain? 
in  the  bottle — 

CaC03  +  2HCl  =  CaCl2+H20  +  C02. 

If  sulphuric  acid  be  substituted  for  hydrochloric  acid,  the  frag- 
ments of  marble  rapidly  become  coated  with  a  crust  of  insoluble 
calcium  sulphate,  which  soon  prevents  the  further  action  of  the 
acid,  and  therefore  puts  an  end  to  the  reaction  :  by  employing 
finely  powdered  chalk,  however,  instead  of  lumps  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, this  difficulty  is  obviated.  This  gas  is  largely  manu- 
factured from  these  materials. 

Properties. — Carbon  dioxide  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  feeble 
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acid  taste  and  a  faint  and  pleasantly  pungent  smell.  It  is  incap- 
able of  supporting  either  combustion  or  respiration;  a  burning 
taper  is  instantly  extinguished,  and  an  animal  speedily  dies  when 
introduced  into  this  gas.  Although  carbon  dioxide  is  not  such  a 
poisonous  compound  as  the  monoxide,  it  nevertheless  does  exert 
a  direct  poisonous  effect  upon  the  system,  and  death  caused  by 
this  gas  is  not  merely  due  to  the  absence  of  oxygen.  The  pro- 
longed inhalation  of  air  containing  only  a  very  slightly  increased 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  has  a  distinctly  lowering  effect  upon 
the  vitality. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  heavy  gas,  being  about  one  and  a  half 
times  heavier  than  air.  On  this  account  it  may  readily  be  col- 
lected by  displacement.  By  virtue  of  its  great  density  it  may  be 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  much  in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  liquid  :  thus,  if  a  large  bell-jar  be  filled  with  the  gas  by 
displacement,  a  beaker-full  may  be  drawn  up,  as  water  from  a 
well  (Fig.  63).  If  the  gas  so  drawn  up  be  poured  into  a  similar 
beaker,  sus|}ended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoised, 
the  weight  of  the  gas  will  be  evident  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system. 

If  a  soap  bubble  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  large  jar  filled  with 
carbon  dioxide,  it  will  be  seen  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
dense  gas  (Fig.  64).  The  power  of  carbon  dioxide  to  extinguish 
flame  is  so  great,  that  a  taper  will  not  burn  in  air  in  which  this  gas 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  2.5  per  cent.,  and  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  reduced  to  18.5  per  cent.  For  this  reason  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  brought  into  the  air  surrounding  a  burn- 
ing body,  is  capable  of  extinguishing  the  flame.  This  property  has 
been  put  to  valuable  service  in  the  construction  of  numerous  con- 
trivances for  extinguishing  fire,  such  as  the  "  extincteur."  This  is 
a  metal  vessel  containing  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure,  the  gas 
having  been  generated  within  the  closed  apparatus  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  sodium  carbonate.  A  stream  of  the 
g^as,  projected  judiciously  upon  a  moderate  conflagration  in  a 
dwelling,  readily  extinguishes  the  fire.  This  property  may  be 
illustrated  by  inflaming  a  quantity  of  turpentine  in  a  dish,  and 
pouring  upon  the  flames  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  contained 
in  a  large  bell-jar  (Fig.  65),  when  it  will  instantly  extinguish  the 
conflagration. 

Although  carbon  dioxide  is  incapable  of  supporting  combus- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense,  certain  metals  are  capable  of  burn- 
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ing  in  this  gas.  Thus,  a  fragment  of  potassium  when  ^im: 
in  this  gas  burns  brightly,  forming  potassium  carbonate  wia 
the  deposition  of  carbon — 

2K2  +  3C02=2K2C03  +  C. 

When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  cakiss 
hydroxide  (lime  water)  a  turbidity  at  once  results,  owing  to  tbi 
precipitation  of  insoluble  calcium  carbonate  or  chalk — 

CaH20j+  COj^CaCOs  +  HjO. 

This  reaction  furnishes  the  readiest  means  for  the  deteakK  d 


Fig.  65. 

carbon  dioxide.  Thus,  if  the  gas  obtained  by  any  of  the  modes  of 
formation  described  be  passed  into  clear  lime  water,  the  fonnatjon 
of  this  white  precipitate  of  chalk  is  proof  that  the  gas  is  carboa 
dioxide.  By  this  test  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  carbon  dioxide 
is  a  product  of  respiration,  by  merely  causing  the  exhaled  breath 
to  bubble  through  a  quantity  of  lime  water,  which  will  quickly  be 
rendered  turbid. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  moderately  soluble  in  water.    At  the  ordinary 
temperature  water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume  of  this  gas 

The  coefficient  of  absorption  at  o*  is  1.7967,  the  solubility  d^  ' 
creasing  with  rise  of  temperature  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
polation formula — 

^=  1.7967  -0.07761 /+aooi6424/*. 
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Carbon  dioxide  shows  a  slight  departure  from  Henry's  law 
(see  page  143),  when  the  pressures  are  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  Thus,  when  the  pressure  is  doubled,  the  amount  dis- 
solved is  slightly  more  than  doubled.  The  solubility  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  water,  and  its  increased  solubility  under  pressure,  is 
illustrated  in  the  ordinary  aerated  waters.  Water  under  a  pres- 
sure of  several  atmospheres  is  saturated  with  the  gas,  and  upon 
the  release  of  this  pressure  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  cork  the 
excess  of  gas,  over  and  above  that  which  the  water  can  dissolve  at 
the  ordinary  pressure,  escapes  with  the  familiar  effervescence.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  natural  aerated  waters  have  thus  become 
charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  under  subterranean  pressure,  and 
when  such  waters  come  to  the  surface  the  dissolved  gas  begins 
to  make  its  escape. 

The  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  water  is  feebly  acid,  turning 
blue  litmus  to  a  port-wine  red  colour,  characteristically  different 
from  the  scarlet  red  given  by  stronger  acids.  This  acid  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  carbonic  acid — 

COj+HgO-HjCOs. 

A  recently-made  sample  of  aerated  water  is  seen  to  effervesce 
more  briskly  and  give  off  the  dissolved  gas  more  rapidly  than 
specimens  that  have  been  long  preserved.  In  process  of  time  the 
dissolved  carbon  dioxide  gradually  combines  with  the  water,  with 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  an  unstable  compound  which  slowly 
decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  especially  at  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature.  Many  of  the  naturally  occurring  aerated 
waters,  such  as  Apollinaris,  when  opened  exhibit  scarcely  any 
effervescence,  but  give  off  carbon  dioxide  gradually.  Such  waters 
have  in  all  probability  been  exposed  to  pressure  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  their  dissolved  carbon  dioxide  has  almost  entirely 
combined  to  form  carbonic  acid.  When  such  a  water  is  gently 
warmed  a  rapid  stream  of  gas  is  evolved. 

When  carbon  dioxide  is  strongly  heated,  as  by  the  passage  of 
electric  sparks,  it  is  partially  dissociated  into  carbon  monoxide 
and  oxygen.  This  decomposition  is  never  complete  ;  for  when 
the  amount  of  these  two  gases  in  the  mixture  reaches  a  certain 
proportion,  they  reunite  to  form  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  point  of 
equilibrium  is  reached  when  as  many  molecules  are  united  as  are 
dissociated  in  the  same  time. 

Liquid  Carbon  Dioxide.— Carbon  dioxide  is  easily  liquefied. 

u 
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At  -  5*  it  requires  a  pressure  of  30.8  atmospheres  ;  at  -^  5'.  J^, 
atmospheres  ;  while  at  +15"*  a  pressure  of  52.1  atmospfeere*  : 
required- 
Faraday  first  liquefied  this  gas,  by  introducing  into  a  stroog  be:* 
glass  tube  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  lumps  of  an-sr- 
nium  carbonate,  which  were  prevented  from  touching  the  acid  t 
means  of  a  plug  of  platinum  foil.  The  tube  was  then  hcimetJcL; 
sealed,  and  the  acid  allowed  gently  to  come  in  contact  whh  :''t 
carbonate,  which  was  at  once  decomposed  with  the  fonnatioc  ♦' 
ammonium  sulphate  and  carbon  dioxide.  By  the  internal  p«?t^ 
sure  exerted  by  the  evolved  gas,  aided  by  the  application  of  o:-^ 
to  one  end  of  the  bent  tube,  the  gas  condensed  to  a  cokwrierr 
liquid. 

Large  quantities  of  this  liquefied  gas  were  obtained  by  Thiksrt- 
by  a  precisely  similar  method,  the  experiment  being  performed  x 
strong  wrought-iron  vessels. 

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  to-day  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 
by  pumping  the  gas  into  steel  cylinders  by  means  of  powcrfc- 
compression  pumps.  The  enormous  volumes  of  carbon  dioxiifc 
evolved  in  the  process  of  brewing,  and  which  until  quite  recency 
were  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  are  now  utilised  bn 
this  purpose.  The  gas,  as  it  is  evolved  from  the  fermenting  \-a*i 
is  washed  and  purified,  and  pumped  into  steel  bottles  for  ibf 
market.  In  this  form  the  gas  is  largely  employed  b>'  manubc- 
turers  of  aerated  waters,  and  also  as  the  refrigerating  agent  b 
"  cold  storage." 

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  a  colourless  and  extremely  mob'k: 
liquid,  which  floats  upon  water  without  mixing.  It  boils  at  -So' 
under  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  heated,  liquid  carbon  dioxide  expands  at  a  mote  rap^ 
rate  than  a  gas,  its  coeflficient  of  expansion  being  greater  than  that 
of  any  known  substance.  Its  rapid  change  of  volume  is  seen  br 
the  following  figures  : — 

95  volumes  at  -  10'  become 
100       „        „         o**       „ 
106       „         „    + 10'       „ 
114       „        „    +20' 

The  critical  temperature  of  carbon  dioxide  is  31.35°.  If  the  liqaid 
be  heated  to  this  point,  it  passes  into  the  gaseous  state  m^thout  ary 
change  of  volume.     The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  liquid 
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and  gas  in  the  tube  gradually  fades  away,  and  the  tube  appears 
filled  with  gas.  Above  this  temperature  no  additional  pressure  is 
able  to  liquefy  the  gas.  On  once  more  cooling  the  tube,  when  the 
critical  point  is  passed  the  liquid  again  appears,  and  the  dividing 
line  between  it  and  the  gas  is  once  more  sharply  defined. 

Solid  Carbon  Dioxide,— When  liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air  the  absorption  of  heat  due  to  its  rapid  eva- 
poration causes  a  portion  of  the  liquid  to  solidify.  This  solid  is 
most  conveniently  collected  by  allowing  the  jet  of  liquid  to  stream 
into  a  round  metal  box  (Fig,  66),  in  which  it  is  caused  to  revolve  by 
being  made  to  impinge  upon  the  curved  tongue  of  metal.  The  box 
is  furnished  with  hollow  wooden  handles,  through  which  the  gas 
makes  its  escape.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  frozen  carbon 
dioxide  can  in  this  way  be  collected  in  a  few  minutes. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  brass  box  is 
substituted  by  a  canvas  bag,  which  is 
simply  tied  over  the  nozzle  of  the  cylinder 
containing  the  liquefied  gas,  and  a  rapid 
stream  of  the  liquid  allowed^o  escape 
into  it. 

Solid  carbon  dioxide  is  a  soft,  white, 
snow-like  substance.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  quickly  passes  into  gas,  without 
going  through  the  intermediate  state  of 
liquidity. 

Solid  carbon  dioxide  is  readily  soluble 
in  ether,  and  this  solution  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  convenient  sources  of  cold. 
A  large  number  of  gases  can  readily  be  Fig.  66. 

liquefied  by  being  passed  through  tubes 

immersed  in  this  freezing-mixture.  When  this  ethereal  solution 
is  rapidly  evaporated  its  temperature  can  be  lowered  to  - 1 10". 

"  Carbonic  acid  snow,"  as  this  substance  is  sometimes  termed,  is 
now  an  article  of  commerce,  the  compound  being  sent  into  the 
market  in  this  form  to  avoid  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  neces- 
sarily heavy  steel  bottles  containing  the  liquid. 

Composition  of  Carbon  Dioxide.— When  carbon  bums  in 
oxygen,  the  oxygen  undergoes  no  change  in  volume  in  being  trans- 
formed into  carbon  dioxide.  The  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  produced 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  oxygen  which  is  required  for  its  produc- 
tion.   This  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  (Fig.  67). 
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The  bulb  of  the  U-tube  is  filled  with  oxygen,  and  the  stofssr. 
which  carries  a  small  bone-ash  crucible  upon  which  a  &2^<^ 
of  charcoal  is  placed,  is  lowered  into  position.  The  charoos 
ignited  by  means  of  a  thin  loop  of  platinum  wire,  as  shown  in  i  - 
figure,  which  can  be  heated  by  an  electric  current  As  the  cir:*  : 
bums  the  heat  causes  a  temporary  expansion  of  the  included  gdi 
but  after  the  combustion  is  complete  and  the  apparatus  :^ 
cooled,  the  level  of  mercury  will  be  found  to  be  undistarbe-- 
Carbon  dioxide,  therefore}  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxy^ 
From  this  experiment  the  composition  of  carbon  dioxide  bywei^-!:: 
can  be  deduced.  One  litre  of  carbon  dioxide  weighs  22  crith^ 
deducting  from  this  the  weight  of  i  litre  of  oxyg^en,  viz.,  r 
criths,  we  get  6  as  a  remainder.  Six  part*  b; 
weight  of  carbon,  therefore,  combine  with  r: 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  form  22  pan« 
of  carbon  dioxide  :  expressing  this  proponic- 
atomically,  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  ^sxy^ 
is  12  to  32. 

The  gravimetric  composition  of  carh.- 
dioxide  may  be  directly  determined  hs  vr^ 
combustion  of  a  known  weight  of  pure  carfacr 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  and  absorbing  aifc 
weighing  the  carbon  dioxide  that  b  fonned 
This  was  done  with  great  c^re  and  accuiacj 
by  Dumas  and  Stas  in  the  experiments  k 
which  they  determined  the  atomic  weight  of 
carbon.  Fig.  68  represents  the  apparatus  on. 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  A  weighed  quantity 
of  diamond,  contained  in  a  small  platinum  boat,  was  introduced  int^ 
a  porcelain  tube,  which  could  be  strongly  heated  in  a  furnace.  Tbt 
oxygen  for  its  combustion  was  contained  in  a  glass  bottle,  froni 
which  it  could  be  expelled  by  allowing  water  to  enter  through  the 
funnel.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the  oxygen  should  be  absolute> 
free  from  any  carbon  dioxide,  the  water  used  in  the  Httle  gas- 
holder contained  potassium  hydroxide  in  solution.  The  oxygen 
was  then  passed  through  the  tubes  A,  B,  C,  in  order  to  deprive  •: 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture,  and  lastly  through  a  small  desic- 
cating tube,  d^  which  was  weighed  before  and  after  the  experimcni 
The  pure  dry  oxygen  then  entered  the  strongly  heated  tube,  aad 
the  carbon  there  burnt  away  to  carbon  dioxide,  leaving  a  minotc 
quantity  of  ash,  which  was  carefully  weighed  at  the  condusioQ  of 
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the  experiment.  A  small  layer  of  copper  oxide  was  placed  in  the 
tube,  in  the  position  indicated 
in  the  figure,  in  order  to  oxidise 
any  traces  of  carbon  monoxide 
which  were  liable  to  be  fonned 
into  the  dioxide.  The  product 
of  the  combustion  was  carried 
forward  by  the  stream  of  oxygen 
through  a  series  of  tubes  ;  d! 
is  a  small  weighed  desiccating 
tube,  the  weight  of  which,  if 
the  diamond  used  contained  no 
hydrogen,  should  remain  un- 
changed. It  then  passes  through 
the  bulbs  F  and  G,  where  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed. To  arrest  aqueous 
vapour,  which  would  be  carried 
away  from  the  solution  in  these 
bulbs  by  the  escaping  oxygen, 
the  gas  is  passed  through  H, 
containing  fragments  of  solid 
potassium  hydroxide  ;  this  tube 
is  weighed  along  with  the  potash 
bulbs.  K  is  a  guard  tube  con- 
taining fragments  of  solid  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  in  order  to 
prevent  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  and  moisture  from  gain- 
ing access  to  the  weighed  por- 
tions of  the  apparatus. 

The  weight  of  the  diamond 
minus  the  weight  of  the  ash 
which  was  left  gave  the  actual 
weight  of  the  carbon  burnt  ; 
the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
tubes  gave  the  weight  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  which  was  pro- 
duced, and  this  weight,  minus 
the  weight  of  carbon  used,  gave 
the  weight  of  oxygen  that  was 
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consumed.  As  a  mean  of  a  number  of  experiments,  Donsas  ar- 
Stas  found  that  80  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight  combined  with  r^  * 
parts  of  carbon. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  density  of  carbon  dioxide  and  '-" 
volume  of  oxygen  it  contains,  we  know  that  the  molecule  ef  Oi. 
gas  contains  two  atoms  ;  therefore,  by  the  simple  equation— 

80:  32  :  129.99  :  11.99, 

11.99  parts  of  carbon  combine  with  32  parts  of  oxygen,  and  l4 
number  1 1.99  is  therefore  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  as  detcra!^ 
by  these  chemists. 

The  Carbonates. — Although  carbonic  acid,  HjCOj,  b  a  rer. 
unstable  compound,  the  salts  it  forms  are  stable.  Being  a  dfte-- : 
acid,  it  is  capable  of  forming  salts  in  which  either  one  or  b«h  (S 
the  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  qI* 
metal ;  thus  in  the  case  of  sodium  we  have — 

(i)  Disodiuni  carbonate  (normal  sodium  carbonate)  .   NagCO^ 

(2)  Hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  (bicarbonate  of  soda)      .   HNaCOf. 

Similarly,  with  the  divalent  metal  calcium,  it  is  possible  tofonn- 

(i)  Normal  calcium  carbonate CaCOj. 

and — 

(2)  Hydrogen  calcium  carbonate  (bicarbonate  of  lime)     .  CaHj^COjij. 

The  formation  of  carbonates  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  upoc 
the  hydroxides  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  equations  :— 

2KHO  +  C02=  KjjC03  +  H3O. 
CaH202  +  C02=CaC03+HjO. 

The  first  of  these  changes  is  the  one  that  takes  place  vIke 
carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  potassium  hydroxide  cmplojfu 
by  Dumas  and  Stas  in  the  course  of  their  experiments  already 
described.  The  second  equation  represents  the  reaction  which 
results  when  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  lime  water,  with  the 
precipitation  of  chalk.  In  this  latter  case,  if  the  gas  be  passeii 
through  the  turbid  solution  for  some  time,  the  turbiditj'  will  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  the  solution  once  more  become  clear.  The 
normal  calcium  carbonate  (CaCOa)  which  is  first  formed,  and 
which  is  insoluble,  is  converted  into  the  soluble  bicarbonate, 
CaH 2(003)2.     If  this  solution  be  boiled,  this  unstable  salt  is  de- 
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composed  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  and  the 
reprecipitation  of  the  normal  calcium  carbonate — 

CaH2(C03)8  =  CaCOa  +  HjO  +  COg. 

The  presence  of  this  compound  in  natural  waters  is  associated . 
with  the  property  known  as  the  hardness  of  water  (see  Natural 
Waters,  p.  221). 

When  one  volume  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  mixed  with  iwo  volumes  of  dry 
ammonia,  the  two  gases  unite,  forming  a  compound  known  as  ammonium 
carbamate — 

COa+2NH3=C02,2NH,  or  jJh'o  }  ^^' 

which  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  unknown  carbamic  acid,  VtQ^  \  CO. 

The  relation  between  this  compound  and  carbamide  or  urea  will  be  obvious 
NH    ) 
by  an  inspection  of  the  formula    jsTH*  I  ^^' 

This  substance  was  the  first  "  organic  "  compound  which  was  ever  obtained 
from  purely  inorganic  sources  (page  295).  It  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
carbonyl  chloride  upon  ammonia  — 

COCla+4NH,=CO(NHj)8+2NH4Cl 


CHAPTER  X 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  WITH  HYDROGEN 

These  two  elements  unite  together  in  various  propordons,  ferr- 
ing  an  enormous  number  of  compounds  known  generally  qdic- 
the  name  of  the  hydrocarbons.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  s.: 
great  a  number  of  compounds  of  these  two  elements  is  to  be  fees- 
in  the  fact  that  the  atoms  of  carbon  possess,  in  a  very  hi^h  ckgirt. 
the  property  of  uniting  amongst  themselves.  This  properr*  ^ 
carbon  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  groups  or  sericir 
of  compounds  the  members  of  which  are  related  to  each  odic 
and  to  the  simplest  member  of  the  series.  Thus  the  compel^*: 
methane,  CH4,  is  the  simplest  member,  or  the  "  foundation-sioae.* 
of  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  of  which  the  following  are  the  dr- 
four  : — 

Methane    .    .    .     CH4        I        Propane  .    .     .     C3H1 
Ethane.    .    .     .     QHe      I        Butane    .    .     .     C^H^ 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  each  compound  differs  in  compos- 
tion  from  its  predecessor  by  an  increment  of  CHj,  and  that  ead 
may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula,  CnHjn+g. 

Such  a  series  of  compounds  is  known  as  a  homologous  serus,^ 
any  one  member  is  called  a  homologue  of  any  other. 

In  the  following  chapter  the  three  hydrocarbons,  methasf. 
ethylene,  and  acetylene,  will  be  briefly  studied.  Each  of  these  :> 
a  "  foundation-stone,"  or  starting-point,  of  a  series  similar  to  the 
one  already  mentioned  ;  thus — 

Methane,   CH4,   first  member  of  the  CnH,n-f^  series  of  hydrocarbons. 

Ethylene,   C0H4.         „  „  C„Hju 

Acetylene,  C2H2         ,,  ,,  CnHan-3      .,  „ 

METHANE  {Marsh  Gas—Firt-Damp\ 
Formula,  CH4.     Molecular  weight =16. 4.     Density =8.2. 

Occurrence. — Methane  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  large  quan- 
tities in  nature.     It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decompositions 
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which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  coal-measures.  It  is 
therefore  found  in  enormous  quantities  in  coal  mines,  where  it 
not  only  occurs  in  vast  pent-up  volumes,  under  great  pressure, 
which  escape  with  a  rushing  sound  when  the  coal  is  being  hewn  ; 
but  it  is  also  occluded  within  the  pores  of  the  coal.  Methane  is 
also  evolved  from  petroleum  springs. 

The  name  marsh  gas  has  been  given  to  this  compound,  on 
account  of  its  occurrence  in  marshy  places  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  bubbles  of  gas  which  rise  to  the  surface 
when  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  is  gently  disturbed  consist 
largely  of  marsh  gas. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  When  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate 
ajid  sodium  hydroxide  is  strongly  heated 
in  a  copper  retort,  sodium  carbonate  is 
produced  and  marsh  gas  is  evolved — 

CHgCOONa  +  NaHO= Na^C03+ CH4. 

The  gas  obtained  by  this  reaction  always 
contains  more  or  less  hydrogen. 

(2.)  Pure  methane  may  be  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  zinc  methyl,  by  means 
of  water-^ 

Zn(CH3)2  +  2H,0 =ZnH30j  +  2CH4. 
(3.)  The  most  convenient  method  for  / 


preparing  methane  is  by  the  action  of  zinc- 

copper  couple  upon  methyl  iodide.*    For  °'  ^ 

this  purpose  the  zinc-copper  couple  is  placed  in  a  small  flask,  and 

a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  methyl  iodide  and  methyl  alcohol  is 

introduced  by  means  of  the  stoppered  funnel  (Fig.  69).     The  gas 

is  caused  to  pass  through  a  tube  filled  with  the  zinc-copper  couple, 

whereby  it  is  deprived  of  any  vapour  of  the  volatile  methyl  iodide, 

and  is  collected  over  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  is  essentially  a  reduction  of  the 
iodide  by  means  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  zinc-copper  couple  upon  the  alcohol  or  the  water  present, 
and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

CH3l  +  2H  =  CH4+HI. 
•  •*  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed. ,  No.  449. 
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The  hydriodic  acid  must  not  be  regarded  as  escaping  25  ^v: 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  zinc  forming  a  compound  wth  it.  If  «^^ 
oiriy  is  present,  the  compound  Znl'HO  is  formed ;  while  if  me-^ 
alcohol  is  employed  the  zinc  comi)ound  will  have  the  compcsn- 
ZnTCHjO :  the  complete  equation  (omitting  the  copper  which  dae 
not  enter  into  the  chemical  change)  being — 

CH3l  +  Zn  +  HCH30  =  CH4  +  ZnICH3O. 

Marsh  gas  is  formed  during  the  process  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  a?: 
therefore  a  large  constituent  of  coal  gas,  the  amount  var>ing  from  35  *:  f 
per  cent. 

Properties. — Methane  is  a  colourless  gas,  havingr  no  taste  ^ 
smell.  It  burns  with  a  pale,  feebly  luminous  flame.  When  m-s*. 
with  air  or  oxygen  and  ignited  the  mixture  explodes  with  vioter-~' 
The  products  of  its  combustion  are  water  and  carhon  dioxki? 
the  methane  requiring  twice  its  own  volume  of  oxygen  fcf  ?'* 
complete  combustion,  and  yielding  its  own  volume  of  cartr- 
dioxide — 

CH4  +  20,-COs  +  2H20. 

Methane  is  only  about  one-half  as  heavy  as  air,  its  spec*' 
gravity  bei ng  o.  5  5  (ai r  =  i ).  The  fire-damp  of  coal  mines  is  nca:^ 
pure  methane,  its  average  composition  being — 

Methane 96.0 

Carbon  dioxide 0.5 

Nitrogen 3.5 

100.0 
ETHYLENE  {OUfiani  Gas). 
Formula,  C2H4.     Molecular  weight =28. 4.     Density  =  14,2. 

Modes  of  Formation.— (i.)  This  compound  is  obtained  wher 
ethyl  iodide  is  acted  upon  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassiun 
hydroxide — 

C2HJ  +  KHO  =  KI  +  H2O  +  C,H4. 

(2.)  It  is  also  formed  when  ethylene  dibromide  is  brought  in  coc- 
tact  with  zinc-copper  couple,  the  ethylene  dibromide  being  diluted 
with  its  own  volume  of  alcohol — 

CjH^Brj  +  Zn  =  ZnBrj  +  C3H4. 

(3.)  Ethylene  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  alcohol  ^* 
certain  powerful   dehydrating  agents,  such  as  phosphoric  peo'^* 
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oxide  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  being  most  commonly  em- 
ployed. The  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  in 
a  flask  to  about  165*,  when  a  brisk  effervescence  takes  place.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  final  products,  the  reaction  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  from  the 
alcohol,*  thus — 

CjHeO-H,0=:C2H4. 

The  action,  however,  is  always  accompanied  by  secondary  re- 
actions, which  result  in  the  rapid  blackening  of  the  mixture  owing 
to  the  separation  of  carbon.  The  sulphuric  acid  then  acts  upon 
this  carbon  with  the  evolution  of  {Kirbon  dioxide  and  sulphur 
dioxide.  Hence  the  ethylene  that  is  obtained  by  this  process  is 
always  contaminated  with  considerable  quantities  of  these  gases, 
from  which  it  must  be  purified  by  being  passed  through  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide. 

(4.)  Pure  ethylene  is  most  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of 
syrupy  phosphoric  acid  (the  ordinary  tribasic  acid)  upon  alcohol.! 
About  50  or  60  C.C.  of  the  acid  are  placed  in  a  small  Wurtz  flask 
of  about  180  C.C  capacity.  The  flask  is  fitted  with  a  cork  carrying 
a  thermometer  and  a  dropping-tube  (Fig.  70),  the  end  of  the  latter 
being  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  and  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask.  The  acid  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  concentration 
reaches  such  a  point  that  the  temperature  rises  to  200°,  when  the 
alcohol  is  allowed  to  enter  drop  by  drop;  the  rate  at  which  the  alcohol 
is  admitted  being  visible  in  the  dropping-bulb.  By  keeping  the  tem- 
perature between  200**  and  220%  a  steady  and  continuous  stream 
of  gas  is  evolved ;  which  after  being  deprived  of  the  small  quantities 
of  ether  and  undecomposed  alcohol  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
by  being  passed  through  a  small  Woulfs  bottle  standing  in  ice, 
is  practically  pure  ethylene.  The  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
the  same  as  tliat  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  action  being  the 
formation  of  phosphovinic  acid,  which  is  subsequently  decompos>ed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  sulphovinic  acid. 

*  In  reality  the  action  is  more  complex,  and  takes  place  in  two  stages,  the 
first  being  the  formation  of  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  or  sulphovinic  acid, 
CsHB'HS04~a  compound  which  is  analogous  to  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate, 
KHSO4 ;  and  the  second  being  the  decomposition  of  this  compound  when 
heated  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid— 
.       C,H5-OH+H2S04=C2H5HS04+Hj,0, 
C,H5-HS04=C2H4+  H2SO4. 
f  Newth,  Jour.  Chem,  Soc,  1901. 
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Properties. — Ethylene  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  soaif^/ 
pleasant  ethereal  smell  ;  it  bums  with  a  highly  luminous  &r 
forming  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  one  volume  of  the  gas  ms:'^ 
three  volumes  of  oxygen  for  its  complete  combustion,  and  piec- 
ing twice  its  own  volume  of  carbon  dioxide — 

C2H4  +  30j=2C02  +  2HjO. 

If  mixed  with  oxygen  in  this  proportion  and  inflamed,  the  n:^ 
ture  explodes  with  great  violence. 


Fig.  70. 

When  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine  and  ignited,  t« 
mixture  burns  rapidly  with  a  lurid  flame,  with  the  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  deposition  of  carbon — 

C2H4  +  2Clj,  =  4HCl  +  2C. 
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Ethylene  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (more 
slowly  by  the  ordinary  strong  acid),  forming  ethyl  hydrogen 
sulphate — 

C,H4+  HjS04=C8Hft-HS04, 

and  from  this  compound,  by  distillation  with  water,  alcohol  may 
be  produced — 

CjH6-HS04+  H80=C,H60H  +  H2SO4. 

Ethylene  is  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  at  a  temperature  of  o*, 
by  a  pressure  of  41  atmospheres  ;  the  critical  temperature  of 
the  gas  is  + 10.1%  at  which  point  a  pressure  of  51  atmospheres  is 
required  to  liquefy  it  Liquefied  ethylene  boils  at  - 103*,  and  by 
increasing  its  rate  of  evaporation  temperatures  as  low  as  - 140' 
can  readily  be  obtained.  Ethylene  (together  with  higher  members 
of  the  same  series)  constitutes  the  chief  illuminating  constituent  of 
ordinary  coal  gas,  of  which  it  forms  from  4  to  10  per  cent. 

ACET7LENE. 

Formula,  C2H3.     Molecular  weight =26.2.     Density  =13.1. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Acetylene  is  capable  of  being  syn- 
thetically formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements.     For  this 


Fig.  71. 

purpose  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  three-way  globe, 
in  which  an  electric  arc  is  burning  between  two  carbon  rods, 
arranged  as  seen  in  Fig.  71  (a  quantity  of  sand  being  placed  in 
the  globe  to  prevent  fracture  from  falling  fragments  of  red-hot 
carbon).  Under  these  circumstances  a  small  quantity  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  unites  to  form  acetylene,  which  is  swept  out 
of  the  globe  by  the  current  of  hydrogen.* 

*  The  formation  of  acetylene  appears  to  be  a  secondary  result,  due  to  the 
high  temperature  decomposition  of  methane  which  is  first  produced  (Bone, 
Jour.  Chtm,  Soc,,  1897). 
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(2.)  Acetylene  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  pras 
upon  ethylene  dibromide.  Alcoholic  f)otash  is  heated  in  a  s^«. 
and  ethylene  dibromide  dropped  upon  it  from  a  stoppered  fcs-.t 
when  the  following  reaction  takes  place — 

C2H4Brj  +  2KHO  =  2KBr  +  2H,0  +  CjHj. 

(3.)  Acetylene  is  formed  when  marsh  gas  or  coal  gas  is  tet^'i 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  air  for  complete  combustion  ;  r^ 
when  a  Bunsen  lamp  becomes  accidentally  ignited  at  the  base  r 
the  chimney,  the  p>eculiar  and  unpleasant  smell  that  is  perceh^  >:: 
partly,  though  not  entirely,  due  to  the  formation  of  acctyJcoc. 

The  formation  of  acetylene  by  the  imperfect  combastioo  of  cci 
gas  is  readily  shown  by  causing  a  jet  of  air  to  bum  in  an  atofle- 


FiG.  72. 

phere  of  coal  gas,  and  aspirating  the  products  of  coinbustJw 
through  a  cylinder  containing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuproc^ 
chloride,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72.  The  acetylene  is  absorbed  by  tbe 
ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  forming  a  deep-red  coloured  ctsc- 
pound  known  as  cuprous  acetylide — 

Cu2Cl2,2NH3+  H2O  +  C2H2=2NH4C1  +  CjHjCajO* 

When  this  compound  is  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  add  if  ^ 
decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  acetylene,  thus — 

C2H2CU2O  +  2HCl=Cu2Cl2  +  H,0  +  CjHj. 

•  Keiser  has  shown  that,  when  perfectly  dry,  the  compound  losesaiDJ^ 
cule  of  water,  and  has  the  composition  C2Cug,  and  not  C^HgCujO  (or  C/a> 
HjO) ;  in  fact,  that  the  compound  is  a  carbide  of  copper. 
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Formerly  this  method  was  commonly  practised  when  any  quantity 
of  acetylene  was  required. 

(4.)  For  all  practical  purposes  acetylene  is  now  always  prepared 
by  the  action  of  water  upon  calcium  carbide.  The  carbide  may  be 
placed  in  a  dry  flask  furnished  with  a  dropping  funnel  and  de- 
livery tube,  and  on  gradually  admitting  water  drop  by  drop  a 
rapid  evolution  of  nearly  pure  acetylene  at  once  takes  place — 

CaCg  +  2H20  =  Ca(H0)2+ CgHj. 

Properties. — Acetylene  is  a  colourless  gas  having  an  extremely 
offensive  smell,  which  rapidly  induces  headache  ;  when  inhaled  in 
an  undiluted  state  it  is  poisonous.  The  gas  bums  with  a  highly 
luminous  and  smoky  flame.  When  burnt  from  specially  constructed 
jets  it  gives  a  pure  white  light  of  great  intensity,  and  on  this 
account  is  a  most  important  illuminant.  Acetylene  is  present  in 
small  quantities  in  ordinary  coal  gas,  and  its  presence  may  be 
detected  by  the  formation  of  the  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  acety- 
lide  when  coal  gas  is  allowed  to  bubble  through  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride.  This  reagent  furnishes  not  only  a 
ready  and  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  acetylene,  but  also 
provides  a  means  of  removing  this  gas  from  admixture  with  other 
gases.  Thus,  in  the  synthetic  formation  described  above,  the 
gases  issuing  from  the  globe  are  passed  into  a  flask  containing 
this  solution,  which  immediately  absorbs  the  acetylene.  When 
acetylene  is  subjected  by  prolonged  heating  to  a  temperature  short 
of  a  red  heat,  it  undergoes  polymerisation,  and  is  converted  into 
liquid  hydrocarbons,  of  which  benzene,  CgHg,  is  one. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  acetylene  into  ethylene — 

C2Hj  +  2H  =  CjH4. 

From  acetylene,  therefore  (a  compound  which  can  be  syn- 
thetically prepared  from  its  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen),  a 
great  number  of  "  organic"  compounds  can  be  built  up,  for,  as  has 
been  already  explained  (page  317),  from  ethylene  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  alcohol,  which  opens  the  door  to  the  preparation  of  a  vast 
number  of  other  organic  compounds. 

Coal  Gas. — When  coal  is  distilled,  the  volatile  products  obtained 
arc  :  (i)  coal  tar  ;  (2)  an  aqueous  liquid  containing  amnlbnia  and 
other  products,  and  known  as  ammoniacal  liquor  j  (3)  coal  gas. 
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Coal  gas,  after  being  subjected  to  ordinary  purifiaboiL 'i  ^ 
mixture  of  gases  which*  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  ooei 
illuminantSy  diluentSy   and  impurities.     The  most  imponi:: 
these  substances  are — 


(  Ethylene,  C2H4 ;   propylene,  CjHj  ; 
.  ■         J       butylenc.  C4H9      ....     (CnHjn) 
muminanu.  .  Acetylene,  CjHj;  aUylene,  CjH^      .     (CnH^ 

I  Benzene,  CgHg (CnH,B-,)  J 

Diluents. — Hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  carbon  monoxide       .     About  90 ptrcK 
Impurities. — Nitrogen,    carbon    dioxide,    sulphuretted 

hydrogen At»out  3.5?erc=' 

The  composition  of  the  gas  is  largely  determined  by  the  natsr 
of  the  coal  employed,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fbllonking  anah^ 
of  gas  from  bituminous  and  from  cannel  coal :— 


From  Bituminous  Coal. 

FromCanndCeel 

London  (Frankland). 

Loodon 
(F»iiklaDd> 

Hydrogen  . 

.     50.05 

51-24 

35.94 

45.58 

Marsh  gas  . 

.     32.87 

35.28 

41.99 

34.90 

Carbon  monoxide 

.      12.89 

7.40 

10.07 

6.(4 

Illuminants 

.       3.87 

356 

raSi 

s.4> 

Nitrogen     . 

2.24 

2^ 

Carbon  dioxide  . 

0.30 

a28 

1. 19 

>6: 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

... 

a» 

100.00 

100.00 

Toaoo 
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CHAPTER    XI 

COMBUSTION 

When  chemical  action  is  accompanied  by  light  and  heat,  the 
phenomenon  is  called  combustion.  All  exhibitions  of  light  and 
heat  are  not  necessarily  instances  of  combustion  ;  thus,  when  an 
electric  current  is  passed  through  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  or 
through  a  carbon  thread  in  a  vacuous  bulb  (as  in  the  familiar 
''glow"  lampsX  these  substances  become  hot,  and  emit  a  bright 
light.  Neither  the  platinum  nor  the  carbon,  however,  is  under- 
going any  chemical  change,  and  therefore  the  phenomenon  is  not 
one  of  combustion.  The  materials  are  simply  being  heated  to  a 
state  of  incandescence  by  external  causes,  and  as  soon  as  these 
cease  to  operate,  the  glowing  substances  return  to  their  original 
condition  unchanged. 

Combustion  may  be  defined  as  the  chemical  union  of  two  sub- 
stances^  taking  place  with  sufficient  energy  to  develop  light  and 
heat.  When  the  amount  of  light  and  heat  are  feeble,  the  combus- 
tion is  described  as  slaw  or  incipient;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  are  considerable,  the  combustion  is  said  to  be  rapid  or 
active.  The  true  nature  of  combustion  was  not  understood  until 
after  the  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1775.  From  about  the  year  1650 
until  after  that  important  discovery,  the  phlogistic  theory  was 
universally  adopted.  According  to  this  view,  a  combustible  body 
was  one  which  contained,  as  one  of  its  constituents,  a  substance  or 
principle  to  which  the  name  phlogiston  was  applied  Easily  com- 
bustible substances  were  considered  to  be  rich  in  phlogiston,  while 
those  that  were  less  inflammable  were  held  to  contain  but  little  of 
this  ingredient  The  act  of  combustion  was  regarded  as  the 
escape  of  this  principle  from  the  burning  substance.  Thus,  when 
a  metal  was  burnt  in  the  air,  it  was  considered  to  be  giving  off  its 
phlogiston,  and  the  material  that  was  left  after  the  combustion 
(which  we  now  know  to  be  the  oxide  of  the  metal)  was  regarded  as 
the  other  constituent  of  the  metal,  and  was  called  the  calx.    The 
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metal,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  a  cali^ 
phlogiston.     By  heating  a  calx  along  with  some  substance  nd 
phlogiston,  the  former  again  combined  with  this  principle  and  zt 
metal  was  once  more  produced.     Thus,  when  the  calx  of  kad  w. 
heated  with  charcoal  (a  substance   pre-eminently  Hch  is  p>bl 
giston),  the  charcoal  supplied  the  calx  with  the  necessary  aisocn: 
phlogiston  to  produce  the  compound  of  calx  of  lead  and  phiogiftr. 
which  was  metallic  lead.     This  theory  of  combustion,  after  soiair- 
ing  many  severe  shocks  (from  such  experiments  as  those  of  Bo; : 
and  others,  who  showed  that  the  calx  of  a  metal  was  heavier  ik- 
the  metal  used  in  its  formation),  received  its  death-blow  oc  -it 
discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  water,  and  that  this  substiac- 
was  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen. 

In  all  processes  of  combustion  it  is  customary  to  regard  oacdt-: 
substances  taking  part  in  the  chemical  change  as  the  combusti:', . 
and  the  other  as  the  supporter  of  combustion.  Usually  that  set- 
stance  which  surrounds  or  envelops  the  other  is  called  the  »;- 
porter  of  combustion.  Thus,  when  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogei  > 
introduced  into  a  jar  of  chlorine,  or  when  a  fragment  of  charcta 
burns  in  oxygen,  the  chlorine  and  the  oxygen  are  spoken  of  asne 
supporters  of  combustion^  while  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  tcine: 
the  combustibles. 

In  all  the  more  familiar  processes  of  combustion  the  atmosphere 
itself  is  the  enveloping  medium,  and  the  air  is  therefore, /«ir/i»/- 
lence^  the  supporter  of  combustion  ;  and  in  ordinary  language  tb? 
terms  combustible  and  incombustible  are  applied  to  denofe  sa6- 
stances  which  burn,  or  do  not  bum,  in  the  air.  By  a  simiU' 
process  of  limitation,  it  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  otht' 
gases  as  supporters  or  non-supporters  of  combustion,  if  they  behave 
towards  ordinary  combustibles  as  air  does.  Thus  we  say  of  b'dr'^ 
gen,  or  marsh  gas,  or  coal  gas,  that  they  are  combustible,  bot  do 
not  support  combustion ;  and  of  oxygen,  or  chlorine,  or  nitrocs 
oxide,  that  they  do  not  burn,  but  will  support  combustion;  v>^ 
lastly,  of  such  gases  as  ammonia,  or  carbon  dioxide,  or  sulphas 
dioxide,  that  they  neither  bum  nor  support  combusdon. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  a  purely  conventional  one,  and  has 
little  or  no  scientific  significance ;  for,  by  a  slight  modification  of  the 
conditions,  either  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  or  coal  gas  niay  becont 
supporters  of  combustion,  and  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  nitrous  oxide 
the  comVnistible  substances.  Thus,  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  harss 
jn  oxygen,  we  say  that  the  hydrogen  is  the  combustible,  and  the 
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yg^en    tlie  supporter  of  combustion  (Fig.  73,  A) ;  but  if  a  jet  of 
ygen    l^e  thrust  up  into  a  jar  of  hydrogen  (Fig.  73,  B),  it  ignites 
it    pa.sses  the  burning  hydrogen,  and  continues  to  burn  in  the 
drog-en. 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  74,  this  may  be  still 
ore  strikingly  shown.*  A  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed  into  the 
mp  cliimney  by  the  tube  H,  and  the  issuing  gas  inflamed  as  it 
icapes  at  the  top.  Oxygen  is  admitted  through  the  tube  O,  and 
ifc  iet  of  gas  ignited  by  pushing  the  long  tube  up  into  the  burning 


Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


hydrogen  at  the  top,  and  then  drawing  it  down  to  the  position 
shown  in  ftie  figure,  where  the  jet  of  oxygen  continues  to  bum  in 
the  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

By  means  of  the  same  apparatus,  oxygen,  or  chlorine,  or  nitrous 
oxide  may  be  caused  to  burn  in  either  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  or 
coal  gas.  Ammonia,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  usually 
described  as  being  neither  combustible  nor  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, when  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  is  readily 
inflammable,  and  will  as  readily  support  the  combustion  of  oxygen. 
The  atmosphere  itself  becomes  the  combustible  body  when  the 
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usual  conditions  of  combustion  are  reversed.  Thus,  if  a  stros  i 
coal  gas  be  passed  through  a  similar  lamp  glass,  throug^h  the  csx 
of  which  a  short  straight  glass  tube  passes  (Fig.  75X  air  will  be 
drawn  up  through  this  tube,  and  may  be  inflamed  by  passing  ts  \ 
lighted  taper.  The  jet  of  air  will  then  continue  to  bum  as  a  kh:- 
luminous  flame.  The  air  is  here  the  combustible,  and  the  coal  ^ 
the  supporter  of  combustion.  If  the  excess  of  coal  gas  be  inflamed 
as  it  escapes  from  the  top,  the  opposite  conditions  will  be  foirnkd 
the  air  being  the  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the  coal  gas  ibt 
combustible. 
This  interchangeableness  of  the  terms  combustible    and  su> 

porter  of  combustion  applxs 
also  to  substances  that  ar? 
liquid  or  even  solid  at  tise 
ordinary  temperature.  If  2 
small  quantity  of  some  in^z;- 
mable  liquid,  as  ether,  carbcQ 
disulphide,  turpentine,  &c,  be 
boiled  in  a  flask,  and  the  issu- 
ing vapour  inflamed,  a  jet  of 
oxygen  gas  when  lowered  m:o 
the  flask  will  ignite  as  it  passes 
the  flame,  and  continue  to  bun 
in  the  vapour  of  the  liqaid 
In  the  same  way,  sulphur, 
which  is  a  combustible  soikf, 
and  whose  vapour  is  inflam- 
mable in  the  air,  is  capable  is 
the  state  of  vapour  of  support- 
'  ing  the  combustion  of  oxygen. 
Since  combustion  is  the  result 
of  energetic  chemical  union, 


Fig.  75. 


.^^' 


and  since  also  it  is  a  mere  condition  of  experiment  which  of  the 
two  acting  substances  shall  function  as  the  environment  of  the 
other,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  "  combustible  "  and  "  supporter 
of  combustion,"  as  applied  to  a  chemical  substance,  do  not  express 
any  definite  or  characteristic  property  of  that  body. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  Boyle,  that  when  a  metal  is  burnt  in 
the  air,  the  calx  (or  oxide)  that  is  obtained  weighs  more  than  the 
metal  employed,  instead  of  less,  as  the  phlogistic  theory  seemed  10 
demand.     This  fact,  which  the  upholders  of  phlogiston  found  it  so 
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difficult  to  reconcile,  is  seen  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
combustion,  considered  from  the  modem  point  of  view.  In  all 
instances  of  combustion  the  weight  of  the  products  of  the  action 
is  equal  to  the  total  weight  of  each  of  the  two  substances  taking 
part  in  the  chemical  combination.  When,  for  example,  the  metal 
magnesium  bums  in  the  air,  the  weight  of  the  product  of  the  com- 
bustion is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  metal, //t/j  the  weight  of  a 
certain  amount  of  oxygen  with  which  it  united  in  the  act  of  bum- 
ing.  This  gain  in  weight  during  combustion  may  be  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Thus,  if  a  small  heap  of  finely  divided  iron, 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
the  oxide,  be  counterpoised 
upon  the  pan  of  a  balance,  and 
then  ignited,  the  iron  will  be 
seen  to  bum,  and  as  it  bums 
the  balance  will  show  that  the 
smouldering  mass  is  increasing 
in  weight.  In  this  case  the 
sole  product  of  the  combustion 
is  a  solid  substance,  namely, 
iron  oxide,  which  remains  upon 
the  pan  of  the  balance ;  but 
the  same  result  follows  when 
the  product  of  the  action  is 
gaseous.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  a  fragment  of  sulphur  is 
burnt,  although  it  disappears 
from  sight,  it,  like  the  iron, 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form 
an  oxide.  This  oxide,  however, 
being  a  gas,  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  sulphur  be  burnt  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sulphur  dioxide  is  collected  and  weighed,  it  also  will  be  found  to 
be  heavier  than  the  original  sulphur.  In  the  process  of  buming, 
I  gramme  of  sulphur  unites  with  about  i  gramme  of  oxygen,  and 
the  product  therefore  weighs  2  grammes.  By  causing  an  ordinary 
candle  to  bum  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  76,  where  the  in- 
visible products  of  its  combustion  are  arrested,  the  increase  in 
weight  may  easily  be  seen.  The  candle  being  essentially  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  products  of  its  buming  will  be 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  both  of  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
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sodium  hydroxide  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Conseqaes: . 
as  the  candle  burns  away,  the  arrangement  gradually  gains  -: 
weight ;  the  increase  being  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  oxrgt^ 
which  has  combined  with  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  to  fcx 
the  compounds  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

Heat  of  Combustion. — During  the  process  of  combnsdoc  . 
certain  amount  of  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  certain  temperatare  .: 
attained — two  results  which  are  quite  distinct.     The  tentpemhtr-:  - 
measured  by  thermometers  or  pyrometers,  while  the  ammtnt . 
heat  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  calorie^  or  heat  unit.* 

The  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  any  set 
stance  is  the  same,  whether  it  bums  rapidly  or  slowly,  prw-kie: 
always  that  the  same  final  products  are  formed  in  each  ca^e 
Thus,  when  1  gramme  of  phosphorus  bums  in  the  air  to  fbrr 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  it  evolves  5747  calories ;  and  when  vx 
same  weight  of  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  oxygen,  although  the  c«r- 
bustion  is  much  more  rapid  and  energetic,  and  the  tewsperaiatr' 
consequently  rises  higher,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  predseh 
the  same. 

Again,  when  iron  is  heated  in  oxygen  it  bums  with  great  bri- 
liancy,  and  with  evolution  of  much  heat ;  if,  however,  the  saiR 
weight  of  iron  be  allowed  slowly  to  combine  with  oxygen,  c\Tr 
without  any  manifestation  of  combustion,  but  simply  by  the  prc^ 
cess  of  spontaneous  oxidation,  or  rusting^  it  is  found  that  ie 
amount  of  heat  produced  in  forming  the  same  oxide  is  absolurcV 
the  same. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  is  concemci 
there  is  no  difference  between  active  combustion  and  slaw  com 
bustion,  or  (confining  ourselves  to  the  case  of  combinations  with 
oxygen)  between  active  combustion  and  the  ordinary  process  oi" 
spontaneous  oxidation  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  the  bner 
case  the  heat  is  given  out  slowly — so  slowly  that  it  is  conve}^ 
away  by  conduction  and  radiation  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  ani 
consequently  the  temperature  of  the  material  undergoes  no  per- 
ceptible change.  In  the  case  of  active  combustion,  the  action  is 
crowded  into  a  few  minutes  or  seconds,  and,  as  all  the  heat  de 
veloped  is  evolved  in  this  short  space  of  time,  the  temperature  a: 
the  substances  rapidly  rises  to  the  point  at  which  light  is  emitted 

That  heat  is  developed  during  the  process  of  spontaneous  oxida- 

*  The  major  calorie  sometimes  used  is  equal  to  1000  calories.  See  Tbenno' 
chemistry,  Part  I.  chap,  xv. 
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tion  is  readily  shown.  Thus,  if  a  small  heap  of  fragments  of 
phosphorus  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  be  evident  from  the 
formation  of  fumes  of  oxide  that  it  is  undergoing  oxidation.  As 
the  action  proceeds,  and  as  the  heat  produced  by  the  oxidation  is 
developed  more  rapidly  than  it  is  radiated  away  (especially  from 
the  interior  portions  of  the  heap),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phos- 
phorus quickly  begins  to  melt,  and  finally  the  temperature  will 
rise  to  the  point  at  which  active  combustion  begins,  when  the  mass 
will  burst  into  flame. 

It  has  been  shown  that  many  destructive  fires  have  arisen  from 
masses  of  combustible  material,  such  as  heaps  of  oily  cotton  waste, 
undergoing  this  process  of  spontaneous  oxidation,  until  the  heat 
developed  within  the  mass  has  risen  sufficiently  high  to  inflame 
the  material.  To  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  is  to  be 
referred  the  spontaneous  firing  of  haystacks  which  have  been 
built  with  damp  hay,  and  also  the  spontaneous  inflammation  of 
coal  in  the  holds  of  ships. 

As  the  temperature  produced  by  combustion  is  augmented  by 
increasing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  chemical  action  takes  place, 
it  will  be  at  once  obvious  why  substances  which  bum  in  the  air, 
bum  with  increased  brilliancy  and  with  higher  temperature  in  pure 
oxygen.  In  the  air  every  molecule  of  oxygen  is  surrounded  by 
four  molecules  of  nitrogen,  therefore  for  every  one  molecule  of 
oxygen  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  buming  substance,  four 
molecules  of  this  inert  element  strike  it ;  and  by  so  doing  they  not 
only  prevent  the  contact  of  so  much  oxygen  in  a  given  interval  of 
time,  but  they  themselves  have  their  temperature  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  heat  of  the  burning  material.  The  number  of 
oxygen  molecules  coming  in  contact  with  a  substance  buming  in 
the  air,  in  a  given  time,  may  be  increased  by  artificially  setting  the 
air  in  rapid  motion  :  hence  the  increased  rapidity  of  combustion 
(and  consequent  rise  of  temperature)  that  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
bellows,  or  by  increasing  the  draught  by  means  of  chimneys  and 
dampers. 

The  augmentation  of  temperature  obtained  by  the  substitution 
of  pure  oxygen  for  air  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  buming 
hydrogen.  The  temperature  of  the  flame  of  hydrogen  burning 
in  oxygen,  known  as  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  is  extremely  high, 
and  when  allowed  to  impinge  upon  a  fragment  of  lime,  it  quickly 
raises  the  temperature  of  that  substance  to  an  intense  white  heat, 
when  it  emits  a  powerful  light— the  so-called  oxy-hydrogen  limelight. 
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The  following  results  obtained  by  Bunsen  show  the  tempfrarr^ 
reached  by  the  con>bustion  of  hydrogen,  and  of  carbon  momai^^ 
in  air  and  in  oxygen — 

The  flame  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air    .        .         .  2024' 

„                „                „             oxygen     .         .  2844* 

„          carbon  monoxide  burning  in  air  199:' 

n                    »                    »                   oxygen  3005= 

It  will  be  seen  that  whereas  the  flame  of  hydrogen  in  air  is  hotter  lina  r. 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  air,  when  these  gases  bum  in  oxygen  the  tempssir. 


■^^^^U 


Fig.  ^^. 

of  the  carbon  monoxide  flame  is  higher  than  that  of  hydrogen.  This  is  ^"^ 
to  the  partial  dissociation  of  the  water  which  results  from  the  oombosiioc^' 
the  latter.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and(»7|C  -• 
the  proportion  to  form  water,  is  ignited,  the  temperature  produced  tn*  tte 
union  of  a  portion  of  the  mixture  rises  above  the  point  at  which  »"atcr  dis- 
sociates ;  and  consequently  for  a  certain  small  interval  of  time  a  cooditiw  (^ 
equilibrium  obtains,  during  which  as  many  molecules  of  water  are  dissooaiwJ 
as  are  formed :  during  this  state  the  temperature  falls,  when  rapid  comtws- 
tion  once  more  proceeds.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  limits  to  tt 
temperature  which  can  te  reached  by  combustion  are  influenced  bjr  '^ 
points  at  which  the  products  of  combustion  undergo  dissociatioo. 
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Ignition  Point. — The  temperature  to  which  a  substance  must 
be  raised  in  order  that  combustion  may  take  place  is  called  its 
ignition  point.  Every  combustible  substance  has  its  own  ignition 
temperature.  If  this  point  be  below  the  ordinary  temperature 
the  substance  will  obviously  take  fire  when  brought  into  the  air, 
without  the  application  of  heat ;  such  substances  are  said  to  be 
spontaneously  in/lamma&le,  and  must  necessarily  be  preserved  out 
of  contact  with  air. 

Passing  from  cases  of  spontaneous  inflammability,  we  find  a 
very  wide  range  existing  between  the  igniting  points  of  different 
substances.  Thus,  a  jet  of  gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen  may 
be  ignited  by  causing  it  to  impinge  upon  a  test-tube  containing 
boiling  water ;  carbon  disulphide  vapour  is  inflamed  by  a  glass 
rod  heated  to  120',  while  the  diamond  requires  to  be  raised  nearly 
to  a  white  heat  before  combustion  begins. 

The  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  ignition  of  hydrogen 
and  marsh  gas  may  be 
well  seen  by  means  of  the 

old  steel  mill  of  the  miner     J^^^§>?!;  ^  /"^ 

(Fig.  77),  By  causing  the    ^"^'^-^^"^-^  £^siou»^^. 

steel  disk  to  revolve  at  a 
high  speed,  while  a  frag- 
ment of  flint  is  lightly 
pressed  against  its  edge,  a 
shower  of  sparks  is  thrown 
out;  and  on  directing  a  jet  Fig.  78. 

of  hydrogen  upon  these 

sparks  the  gas  is  instantly  ignited,  while  they  may  be  projected 
into  a  stream  of  marsh  gas  without  causing  its  inflammation. 
The  same  fact  is  also  made  strikingly  apparent  by  depressing 
a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze  upon  flames  of  marsh  gas  (or  coal 
gas)  and  hydrogen.  In  the  former  case  the  flame  will  not  pass 
through  the  gauze,  although  it  may  be  shown  that  marsh  gas 
is  making  its  way  through  by  applying  a  lighted  taper  imme- 
diately above  the  wire.  If  the  gauze  be  held  over  the  issuing  jet 
of  gas  the  latter  may  be  ignited  by  a  taper  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  gauze,  but  the  combustion  will  not  be  communicated  to  the 
inflammable  gas  beneath  (Fig.  78).  The  gauze  conducts  the  heat 
away  from  the  flame  so  rapidly  that  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
does  not  rise  to  the  ignition  point  of  the  marsh  gas  on  the  other 
side,  and  therefore  the  combustion  cannot  be  propagated  through 
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the  gauze.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  however,  it  will  be  fonad  ^  1  | 
the  instant  the  gas  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  g:aiize  is  missed  |  i 
the  flame  passes  through  and  ignites  the  hydrogen  beneath.^ 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  safety  of  the  "Davy  lamp^dspo^. 
This  consists  of  an  ordinary  oil  lamp,  the  flame  of  which  is  soiiouadgd 
a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  (usually  made  double  at  the  top),  throi^fa  i^&di  ^- 
to  supply  the  flame  freely  passes  in  and  the  products  of  oombassioix  pes  oc 
When  such  a  lamp  is  taken  into  an  atmosphere  in  which  marsli  gas  is  y^ 
sent,  this  gas,  entering  through  the  gauze,  becomes  ignited  within  thedbaar* 
producing  a  very  characteristic  effect  upon  the  lamp  flame.  Acoordffig  t:-  :^ 
amount  of  marsh  gas  present  the  flame  is  seen  to  become  mcxv  and  23  ~^ 
extended,  at  the  same  time  becoming  less  luminous,  until  the  whole  imxr:i 
of  the  gauze  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  burning  gas,  emitting  a.  iunt  \&^ 
light,  known  among  the  miners  as  the  corpse- light.  The  bonuQ^  nmsb  pr 
is  unable  to  communicate  its  combustion  to  the  inflammable  mixtune  oii^i' 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  flame,  in  the  experiment  already  leJiuicd  tc  v^- 
unable  to  pass  through  the  wire  gauze.  If  from  any  cause  the  fiame  ^odl 
heat  any  spot  of  the  gauze  chimney  to  a  temperature  above  the  ignztian  pob: 
of  marsh  gas,  the  outside  combustible  mixture  will  become  ignited.  It  ksr 
been  shown  that  by  exposing  the  lamp  to  a  strong  air  draught  the  fiaise  ms} 
be  so  driven  against  the  gauze  as  to  unduly  heat  the  metaL  It  has  also  be^ 
proved  that  the  same  result  frequently  follows  from  the  eacploslve  wave  lU' 
is  produced  in  a  mine  when,  from  some  accidental  cause,  the  operator:  :< 
blasting  (or  shot-Jiring)  results,  not  in  the  splitting  of  the  rock,  hut  in  raerel; 
blowing  out  the  "  tamping."  The  violent  concussion  to  the  air  which  ^<'*^ 
such  a  blown-aut  shot  has  been  known  to  blow  the  flames  of  the  Davy  hss^ 
even  in  remote  parts  of  the  workings,  bodily  through  the  gaxwe;  and  if  si^ 
lamps  are  burning  at  the  time  in  an  inflammable  mixture,  it  would  thezebf  t« 
fired. 

By  the  behaviour  of  the  flame  of  a  Davy  lamp  when  placed  into  an  azdcs- 
phere  containing  marsh  gas,  it  is  possible  to  estimate,  with  a  rough  d^ree  p' 
accuracy,  the  percentage  amount  of  that  gas  which  is  present.  For  this  pr- 
pose  the  flame  is  turned  down  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  height  to  vfaicfa  tbe 
burning  marsh  gas  extends  (the  so-cal\eAjlre-damp  cap)  is  measured  agaisist  a 
scale  graduated  in  tenths  of  inches.  Fig.  79  (two-thirds  the  actual  size)  shovs 
the  "  caps  "  obtained  by  the  presence  of  4,  5,  and  6  per  cenL  of  mardi  ga&t 

When  the  ignition  point  of  a  substance  is  lower  than  the  teo- 
perature  produced  by  its  combustion,  such  a  substance,  when 

*  Recent  experiments  of  Victor  Meyer  (BerichU,  No.  16,  1893),  upoa  the 
ignition  temperature  of  explosive  gaseous  mixtures,  give  the  following  results.— 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (electrolytic  gas)  explodes  at    612' 
Explosive  mixt\ire  of  oxygen  and  marsh  gas     ....    6s6!" 

coal  gas         ....    647' 
t  In  a  recent  development  of  this  method  of  testing,  a  small  hydri^eo 
flame  is  substituted  for  the  oil  lamp  flame,  whereby  it  is  possit>le  to  detea  tix 
presence  of  0.35  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas  (Clowes). 
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tecl,  will  continue  to  bum  without  further  application  of  ex- 
a.1  lieat,  the  inflammation  being  propagated  from  particle  to 
:iole  by  the  heat  developed  by  their  own  combustion.  All  the 
ma,ry  processes  of  combustion  are  actions  of  this  order,  and 
:>ng-  to  the  class  of  chemical  reactions  known  as  exothermic^ 
L  is  to  say,  reactions  which  are  accompanied  by  an  evolution 
bie3.t  (page  168). 

f",  on  the  other  hand,  the  ignition  point  be  higher  than  the  heat 
Hluced  by  chemical  union,  combustion  cannot  proceed  without 
t  continuous  application  of  external  heat.    The  igniting  point  of 


Pig.  79. 

nitrogen  in  oxygen,  for  example,  is  higher  than  the  temperature 
produced  by  the  union  of  these  elements  ;  therefore,  although  the 
nitrogen  may  be  ignited  by  the  heat  of  the  electric  spark,  it  is 
unable  to  communicate  its  combustion  to  contiguous  particles,  and 
the  inflammation  does  not  spread.  If  the  ignition  point  of  nitro- 
gen in  oxygen  had  been  lower  instead  of  higher  than  the  heat  of 
the  chemical  union  of  these  elements,  the  first  flash  of  lightning  that 
discharged  into  the  air  would  have  initiated  a  conflagration,  which 
would  have  extended  through  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  the  oxygen  and  its  replacement  by  oxides  of 
nitrogen. 
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The  production  of  acetylene  by  the  combination  of  carbon  wrdi  hf^rje*-  \ 
under  the  intiuence  of  high  temperature,  and  the  formation  of  cyanofr  :r  ' 
carbon  disulphide.  by  the  union  of  the  same  element  with  nitrogen  zaii » . 
sulphur  respectively,  are  illustrations  of  the  same  class  of  actioa :  ^KEne*. . 
of  this  order  being  known  as  endothermic  reactions,  that  is,  reacckias  tb«  c. 
attended  with  an  absorption  of  heat  (page  i68)'. 

Flame. — When  both  the  substances  taking  part  in  combcstr: 
are  gases  or  vapours,  the  sphere  of  the  chemical  action  assss- 
the  character  of  flame ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  r 
materials  is  a  solid  which  is  not  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  : 
combustion,  no  flame  accompanies  its  burning.  Such  soilkis  4. 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  camphor,  wax,  &c.,  during  combustion  b  t* 
undergo  vaporisation,  and  consequently  bum  with  the  formatk)::  >  - 
flame  ;  while  such  substances  as  iron,  copper,  carbon,*  &c,vri- 
do  not  pass  into  vapour  at  the  temperature  produced  by  their  or 
bustion  in  oxygen,  bum  in  this  gas  without  giving  rise  to  a  iaSK 

Flames  difler  very  widely  in  their  general  appearance^  mA  ? 
the  majority  of  cases  are  distinctly  characteristic  :  thus^  kyJiyg 
burns  in  air  with  a  flame  that  is  almost  absolutely  colouffeflV  *^- 
is  scarcely  visible  in  bright  daylight ;  sulphur  burning  la  air  pn^ 
duces  a  pale  blue  flame  ;  ammonia  in  oxygen  a  flame  fanrmg  • 
yellow-ochre  colour;  carbon  monoxide  a  rich  blue  flame $1^' 
cyanogen  bums  with  a  flame  having  the  delicate  colour  rf  i^^ 
peach  blossom.  Other  flames  are  characterised  by  their  ImnoKiBii:? 
Thus,  phosphorus  burning  in  oxygen  emits  a  dazzling  yenow  ligfet. 
that  is  almost  blinding  to  the  eyes  ;  magnesiiun  bums  in  the  i'' 
with  an  intense  bluish-white  light ;  the  flame  produced  by  iht 
combustion  of  the  vapour  of  nickel  carbonyl  in  air  emits  a  brigr- 
white  light  ;  and  the  flames  that  are  produced  by  most  hydr- 
carbons  during  their  combustion  give  a  characteristic  yellow;>i^^- 
white  light. 

The  General  Structure  of  Flame.— The  simplest  form  ^^ 
flame  is  one  that  is  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  a  substanct 
which  itself  undergoes  no  decomposition,  and  in  which  the  produn 
of  combustion  is  arrived  at  in  a  single  stage.  Such  flames,  for 
example,  as  that  of  hydrogen  buming  in  chlorine  or  in  air,  or  of 
carbon  monoxide  buming  in  air.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen  biuniuj 
in  air,  the  materials  taking  part  in  the  process  being  elementaiy 

*  Under  certain  conditions  the  combustion  of  carbon  In  oxygen  is  acctx> 
panied  by  flame  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  at  the  temperature  at  wfaicc  thii 
occurs  carbon  monoxide  is  being  formed. 
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bodies,  no  complications  arising  from  decomposition  are  possible  ; 
and  although  carbon  monoxide  is  a  compound,  it  unites  with 
oxygen  without  itself  undergoing  any  decomposition,  and 'passes 
directly  into  carbon  dioxide.  Such  flames  as  these,  when  burning 
from  the  end  of  a  tube,  consist  of  a  single  hollow  conical  sheath 
of  actively  burning  gas.  Fig.  80  represents  a  flame  of  burning 
hydrogen  :  the  darker  region  d  is  the  hollow  space  within  the  flame, 
consisting  of  unbumt  hydrogen  ;  while  the  flame  proper,  the  actual 
burning  portion,  is  the  sheath  ^,  which  appears  practically  uniform 
throughout.  That  the  flame-cone  is  hollow  may  be  proved  by  a 
variety  of  experiments.  Thus,  if  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  quickly 
depressed  into  a  flame,  a  charred  impression  of  the  section  of  the 
cone  will  be  obtained,  as  shown  in  Fig.  81,  from  which  it  will  be 


Fig.  8a 


Fig.  81. 


seen  that  no  combustion  is  taking  place  within  the  cone.  In  the 
same  way,  an  ordinary  lucifer  match  may  be  suspended  within  the 
flame,  where  it  will  remain  without  ignition  so  long  as  the  burning 
walls  of  the  flame  do  not  touch  it.  The  shape  of  a  flame  is  due  to 
the  feet,  that  as  the  gas  issues,  the  layer  nearest  to  the  walls  of  the 
tube  bum  round  the  orifice  of  the  tube  as  a  ring,  consequently  the 
next  layer  has  to  reach  up  above  this  ring  before  it  can  meet  with 
air  for  its  combustion,  and  each  successive  layer  has  to  pass  up 
higher  and  higher  in  order  to  find  its  supply  of  air,  and  in  this  way 
the  burning  area  is  built  up  into  the  form  of  a  cone.  To  show  that 
the  hollow  space  consists  of  unbumt  gas,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
insert  a  tube  into  the  interior  of  the  flame  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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draw  off  a  portion  of  the  gas,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  gas  so 
withdrawn  will  bum. 

Passing  from  this  simplest  type  to  substances  that  undergo 
decomposition  during  combustion,  or  which  yield  the  final  produa 
of  oxidation  by  successive  stages,  it  is  found  that  the  flames  they 
give  rise  to  are  less  simple  in  structure. 

As  illustrations  of  various  degrees  of  complexity,  the  following 
examples  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(i.)  Ammonia  burning  in  oxygen.     This  flame  (Fig.  82)  is  very 
characteristic,  and  on  inspection  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  it  has  a 
less  simple  structure  than  the  hydrogen  flame.     In  this  case  the 
inner  hollow  portion  d  is  surrounded  by  a  double  flame-cone,  the 
inner  cone  a  having  a  yellow-ochre  colour,  and 
the  outer  portion  b  possessing  a  much  paler  colour, 
and  tending  to  green.     During  the  combustion 
of  ammonia,  the  compound  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.     This  decom- 
position, which  begins  in  the  hollow  region  cL, 
takes  place  mainly  in  the  inner  cone  /i,  and  the 
hydrogen    which    escapes    combustion    in    this 
region  passes   to   the  outside,  and  there  bums, 
forming  the  outer  cone.     Probably  there  is  also 
a  partial  combustion  of  the  nitrogen. 

(2.)  Carbon  disulphide  buming  in  air.  This 
flame,  like  the  ammonia  flame,  consists  of  a 
double  flame- cone,  consisting  of  an  inner  lilac- 
coloured  cone,  surrounded  by  an  outer  region 
having  a  deeper  blue  colour.  During  combus- 
tion carbon  disulphide,  like  ammonia,  is  decomposed,  but  in  this 
case  not  only  are  both  of  the  constituents  readily  combustible,  but 
the  carbon  passes  into  its  final  state  of  oxidation  in  two  stages, 
forming  first  carbon  monoxide  and  afterwards  carbon  dioxide. 

(3.)  Hydrocarbons  buming  in  air.  The  flames  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  these  compounds  include  those  which  are  commonly 
employed  for  illuminating  purposes,  such  as  candle,  gas,  and  oil 
flames,  and  in  all  essential  points  of  construction  they  are  practi- 
cally identical.  This  may  be  seen  to  be  the  case  by  a  comparison 
of  the  flames  of  a  candle  and  of  coal  gas  (Figs.  83  and  84).  In 
these  flames,  as  in  the  former  cases,  there  is  the  dark  hollow  space 
d^  consisting  of  heated  unbumt  gas  (in  the  candle  flame  this  gas 
is  generated  by  the  vaporisation  of  the  materials  of  the  candle. 


Fig.  82. 
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=^  11^  the  melted  condition  are  drawn  up  the  wick  by  capillary 
on).  Above  this  there  is  a  region,  a,  which,  in  comparison 
^  the  rest  of  the  flame,  appears  almost  opaque,  and  which 
ts  a.  "bright  yellow  light  This  luminous  area  constitutes  rela- 
ily  tlie  largest  part  of  the  flame,  and  in  flames  that  are  used  for 
It-giving  purposes  it  is  intentionally  made  as  large  as  possible 
Tweans  of  various  devices.  At  the  base  of  the  flame  there  is 
mall  region,  r,  which  appears  bright  blue  in  colour,  and  is  non- 


FlG.  83. 


Fig.  84. 


luminous ;  and  surrounding  the  entire  flame  there  will  be  seen  a 
faintly  luminous  mantle,  b. 

The  flame  proper,  therefore,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts, 
namely ;  (i)  the  blue  region  r,at  the  base  ;  (2)  the  faintly  luminous 
mantle  b  ;  and  (3)  the  yellow,  brightly  luminous  region  a.  These 
three  parts  constitute  the  flame-cone,  the  actual  area  of  combustion, 
which  envelops  the  dark  region  d ;  this,  as  already  stated,  consists 
of  unbumt  gas,  and  therefore  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the 
flame. 

If  the  supply  of  gas  to  a  flame,  burning  as  represented  in  Fig.  84, 
be  diminished,  or  if  air  be  slowly  admitted  to  the  interior,  the  flame 
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will  shrink  down,  and  the  luminous  area  become  less  and  less, 
until  it  finally  disappears  altogether.  The  flame-cone  will  then  be 
found  to  consist  of  two  parts,  resembling  in  structure  the  double 
cone  of  the  ammonia  flame.  Fig.  82.  The  blue  region  r.  Fig.  84, 
which  is  only  fragmentary  in  the  flame  as  there  represented,  will 
have  become  continuous,  and  now  constitutes  the  inner  cone  ; 
while  the  mantle  b  forms  the  outer  cone,  the  flame  presenting  the 
appearance  seen  in  Fig.  85.  The  region  </,  as  before,  consists  of 
unbumt  gas. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  case  of  coal  gas  flames  burning  in  this 
manner,  that  in  the  inner  cone  r,  the  changes  going  on  result 
mainly  in  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide  and  water,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen ;    and  that   in   the  outer  cone,  or 
mantle,  the  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen 
are   burning  to    carbon   dioxide  and  water. 
In  the  inner  cone,  therefore,  the  carbon   is 
burnt  to  its  first  stage  of  oxidation,  and  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  is  oxidised  to  water  ; 
in  the  outer  cone,  the  second  stage  of  oxida- 
FiG.  85.  ^io*^  of  the  carbon  takes  place  by  the  com- 

bustion of  the  carbon  monoxide  to  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  hydrogen  which  escapes  combustion  in  the  inner 
cone  is  also  burnt. 

It  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Dal  ton,  that  when  certain 
hydrocarbons  are  burnt  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  oxygen  for 
the  complete  oxidation  of  both  the  hydrogen  and  carbon,  carbon 
monoxide,  water,  and  hydrogen  are  produced.  This  result  is  pro- 
bably due  to  a  secondary  reaction  ;  the  first  stage  being  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen  to  form  water,  which  at  the  high  temperature 
is  then  decomposed,  either  by  the  carbon  or  the  hydrocarbons, 
according  to  the  following  equations — 

CH4  +  02= 2H2O  +  C  =  CO  +  Hj  +  HjO. 
C2H4  +  02=2H20  +  2C  =  2CO  +  2Hj. 

The  various  parts  of  an  ordinary  gas  or  candle  flame,  therefore, 
are  due  to  the  different  chemical  reactions  that  are  taking  place  in 
these  areas  ;  these  changes  are  not  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
in  all  cases  be  perfectly  traced,  neither  is  one  set  of  reactions 
exclusively  confined  to  each  area,  but  rather  is  it  the  case  that 
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certain  chemical  actions  predominate  in  each  particular  part  of  the 
flame. 

In  the  blue  region  r,  Figs.  83  and  84,  the  main  reactions  going 
forward  are  those  already  indicated,  by  which  carbon  monoxide, 
water,  and  hydrogen  are  produced.  In  the  faintly  luminous 
mantle  b^  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  are  burning,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  which  may  have  escaped 
combustion  and  decomposition  in  the  luminous  region.  The  non- 
luminous  character  of  this  mantle  is  due  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
air  which  is  drawn  into  the  flame,  and  which  even  extinguishes 
combustion  upon  the  outer  limits  of  the  flame  before  every  trace  of 
combustible  material  is  burnt ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  small 
quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  marsh  gas,  and  even  hydrogen 
escape  unbumt  from  a  gas  flame. 

The  chemical  decompositions  which  go  on  in  the  luminous  area 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  established.  It  has  been 
shown  that  very  early  in  its  passage  up  the  flame  a  certain  amount 
of  the  marsh  gas  and  ethylene  present  is  converted  into  acetylene, 
the  change  taking  place  as  the  result  of  heat  alone.  The  gases 
ascending  the  dark  region  d  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wall 
of  burning  material,  and  are  thereby  raised  in  temperature  to  the 
point  at  which  the  marsh  gas  and  ethylene  suffer  decomposition 
into  acetylene  and  hydrogen — 

2CH^=C2H2+3H2. 

The  following  table  (Lewes)  shows  the  gradual  development  of 
acetylene  in  such  a  flame  : — 

^  Total  Unsaturated 

Gas  in  burner 

\  inch  above  rim  of  burner 

1}  inch  above  rim 

Tip  of  dark  region       .     ' 

Centre  of  luminous  area 

Tip  of  Itmiinous  area  . 

Therefore,  by  the  time  the  gases  have  reached  the  tip  of  the  dark 
region,  the  effect  of  heat  upon  them  has  been  to  raise  the  amount 
of  acetylene  to  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons present  As  the  acetylene  and  other  hydrocarbons  pass 
on   through  the  flame  along  with   steam,  carbon  dioxide,  and 

y 


Hydrocarbons. 
Per  Cent. 

Acetvlrnr. 
Per  Cent. 

.      4.38 

0.035 

.      4.00 

0.340 

•     1-53 

0.560 

.        .     1.98 

I.4IO 

.    0.45 

C.045 

.    0.00 

0.00 
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carbon  monoxide,  other  and  more  complex  changes  go  on  ikiLt" 
denser  hydrocarbons  are  formed,  and  carbon  itself  is  pTedptaari 
The  formation  of  acetylene  in  that  region  of  the  flame  wisert :  t 
coal  gas  is  in  excess  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  air  bors 
in  an  atmosphere  of  coal  gas  (see  Fig.  75).  In  this  flametix^r  1 
is  in  the  inside  and  the  coal  gas  upon  the  outside  ;  it  is,  in  efieCL: 
ordinary  coal  gas  flame  turned  inside  out.  The  forxnation  of  a:*^ 
lene,  instead  of  taking  place  within  the  flame  (in  which  case  i:  b: 
to  pass  through  the  heated  area  and  is  thereby  deconqiosei 
takes  place  upon  the  outer  surface  or  periphery  of  the  flame,  xd 
therefore  largely  escapes  combustion  and  decomposition  and  pasjcr 
away  into  the  coal  gas  atmosphere.  (See  Acetylene,  where  ihj 
method  is  described  for  the  preparation  of  this  compound.) 


The  Cause  of  Luminosity  in  Flames.— The  light-giving  propertrof  a£z7 
is  not  due  to  the  operation  of  any  one  simple  cause.  It  was  at  ooe  tiae  > 
posed  that  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  depended  solely  upon  the  prcsesicc  1 
of  suspended  solid  matter  resulting  from  the  chemic^  decomposhioes  gc: : 
on  during  combustion.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  this  gencni  «*:' 
ment  does  not  satisfy  all  cases,  as  there  are  a  number  of  higfah  liao-*  c 
flames  in  which,  from  the  known  properties  of  the  products  of  corabait^' 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  solid  matter  present.  Thus,  for  cncpl 
phosphorus  burning  in  air  gives  a  flame  of  a  high  degree  of  luminosKf ;  tc 
the  phosphorus  pentoxide  which  is  the  product  of  combustion,  althonsb  ^ 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  volatile  at  a  temperature  far  below  iJai  d ' ' 
flame.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  luminous  flame  of  arsenic  buncrz  - 
oxygen,  where  the  still  more  volatile  arsenious  oxide  is  the  prodiict. 

When  carbon  disulphide  bums  in  oxygen  or  in  nitric  oxide,  a  wcU-kDOW*- 
intensely  luminous  flame  is  obtained,  in  which  only  gaseous  produas  of  cic- 
bustion  can  be  present ;  and,  lastly,  the  flame  of  hydrogen  burning  in  cng^ 
can  be  made  under  certain  circumstances  to  emit  a  bright  light  :  ihvs,  wte- : 
mixture  of  these  gases  is  ignited  in  a  closed  eudiometer,  their  combcskxi  :^ 
attended  with  a  brilliant  flash  of  light,  the  only  product  being  water. 

There  are  three  causes  which  may  operate,  either  separately  or  togetbff,  - 
imparting  luminosity  to  a  flame  or  in  increasing  its  light-giving  power;  w< 
are — (i.)  The  temperature  of  the  flame  ;  (2.)  the  density  of  the  flame  ^ases;  ri 
(3. )  the  introduction  into  the  flame  of  solid  matter.  These  three  canses « 
be  treated  separately  and  illustrations  given,  which,  so  far  as  our  kxwwkd?? 
extends,  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  independent  operation  of  eacii. 

(i.)  The  effect  of  temjjerature. 

(a.)  Upon  flames  in  which  solid  matter  is  known  to  be  absenL 
«  Wlien  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  chlorine,  it  spontaneously  inflames  as-' 
burns  with  a  flame  of  such  extremely  feeble  luminosity  that  it  may  be  wgw**' 
as  non-luminous  ;  if,  however,  the  chlorine  be  previously  strongly  bcalrt  1? 
being  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  the  phosphorus  be  bdifnf  »hc3  :• 
comes  in  contact  with  the  gas,  the  combustion  thus  started  upoo  a  ta^ 
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platform  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  flame  of  very  considerable 
luminosity. 

The  flame  of  carbon  disulphide  burning  in  air  emits  but  a  feeble  light ;  but 
when  this  substance  bums  in  pure  oxygen,  its  temperature  of  combustion  is 
greatly  raised  and  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  is  enormously  increased. 

Phospboretted  hydrogen  burning  in  air  gives  a  flame  of  considerable  lumi- 
nosity; but  when  this  flame  is  fed  with  pure  oxygen,  and  its  temperature 
thereby  raised,  it  becomes  intensely  luminous. 

(y3.)  Upon  flames  in  which  solid  matter  is  known  to  be  present. 

llie  flames  produced  by  the  combustion  of  zinc  or  magnesium  in  the  air, 
and  in  which  the  solid  oxides  are  present,  have  their  luminosity  greatly  in- 
creased when  pure  oxygen  is  substituted  for  air  and  the  temperature  of  com- 
bustion thereby  augmented. 

The  same  result  is  seen  in  the  case  of  flames  in  which  the  solid  matter  is 
artiflcially  introduced,  as  in  the  familiar  Welsbach  burner,  where  a  solid  gauze 
mantle,  composed  of  an  alkaline  earth,  is  placed  in  the  flame-cone  of  a  non- 
luminous  gas  flame,  thereby  rendering  it  luminous.  If  the  temperature  of 
this  flame  be  augmented  by  feeding  it  with  oxygen,  the  light  emitted  by  the 
incandescent  solid  is  greatly  increased. 

(7.)  Upon  flames  in  which  solid  matter  is  believed  to  be  present,  such  as 
candle,  gas,  and  other  hydrocarbon  flames. 

When  a  candle  or  gas  flame  is  introduced  into  oxygen,  although  it  shrinks 
in  size,  its  luminosity  is  increased.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  when  a  coal 
gas  flame  is  chilled  by  causing  it  to  spread  against  a  cold  surface,  its  luminosity 
is  diminished  or  destroyed  altogether ;  and,  conversely,  if  the  gas  and  the  air 
supplying  the  flame  be  strongly  heated  before  combustion,  the  luminosity  is 
greatly  increased.  In  this  case,  however,  the  direct  effect  of  change  of  tem- 
perature is  complicated  by  the  decompositions  going  on  in  the  flame ;  for,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  conversion  of  the  non-illuminating  marsh  gas  into  the 
highly  illuminating  gas  acetylene  is  a  function  of  the  temperature. 

The  increase  of  light  obtained  from  a  gas  flame  by  previously  heating 
the  gas  and  air  is  the  principle  underlying  all  the  so-called  recuperative 
burners. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  most  flames  gain  luminosity  by  having  their 
temperature  raised.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  increase  of  tempera- 
ture alone  appears  to  exert  no  influence  upon  the  luminosity.  The  flame  of 
hydrogen,  for  example,  which  is  practically  non-luminous  when  burning  in 
air,  does  not  become  more  luminous  when  burnt  in  oxygen,  although  its 
temperature  is  greatly  increased. 

(2. )  The  influence  of  the  density  of  the  flame  gases. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Erankland  *  that  the  luminosity  of  flame  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  or  with  the  density  of  the 
flame  gases.  Thus,  it  is  found  that  a  gas  or  candle  flame,  when  burnt  either 
at  high  altitudes  or  in  artificially  rarefied  atmospheres,  has  its  luminosity 
greatly  reduced  :  and,  per  contra,  when  caused  to  burn  under  increased  pres- 
sure, the  luminosity  is  increased.  In  the  case  of  hydrocarbons,  complication 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  changed  by  alterations 
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of  pressure.     Under  rfiminislicd  pressure  the  i<?nip«ratui^  f^llSf  i 

there  is  less  loss  of  ht^al  by  radiation  in  rorulied  air  ihim  ia  oir  M  the^ 

pressure,  it  b  possible  ihat  th«  general  lowering  of  the  tetnp 

flame  may  modify  the  chemical  decompofilUons  in  tlie  dirccUoo  ^Inr*^  * 

ferred  to* 

Flames  other  than  those  of  hydrocarbonst  however,  &»<§  in  wluc^  «"  : 
matter  c:in  exist,  are  found  to  beci^me  luminous  when  the  desmiy  €^  ikr  i 
gas  is  increased  by  pressure.  Thus,  the  flame  of  cjirtwn  monxixidc 
a,t  ordinary  pressures  emits  a  moderate  light ;  hut  when  exposed  lo  s  j 
of  t  wo  at  mospheres  the  1  uminosity  is  great  ly  increased.  E *  en  ihc  i 
flame  of  hydrogen  burning  in  oxygen  b^omcs  lumioows  under  a  ] 
two  iitmt)5ph<!res,  and  when  exaoiined  by  the  spectroscope  i*  fr^nn^!  f»^ 


Fig.  86. 


Fig,  S7, 


oontmuotia  spectrum.  It  has  been  found,  ns  a  general  rule,  ihn  den'**  fvc 
and  vapours,  when  heated,  become  incaridcit'ent  or  Itiminotis  .u  mtfcJi  L^cs 
temperatures  than  those  of  low  spedfic  gravity:  thws,  if  d  fiTcmii  e:2*s  U 
raised  to  incandescence  by  the  passage  through  them  of  electj<€  jpjrks,  xjt^ 
similar  conditions,  it  is  seen  that  the  light  emitted  by  ihf?  »;'trMi-p^  xr^^ 
varies  with  the  density  of  the  gas.  The  luminosity  of  glowi  1 
16)  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  hydrogen  (density.  1),  wh. 
when  the  sparks  are  passed  through  chlorint!  (density*  35. 5  ^  i^  o  iii*.^jcr»t-T  - 
advance  of  either.  And  it  is  found  that  in  one  atid  the  swifie  pis  the  I 
of  the  spark  increases  as  the  density  is  incr**ased  bv  artiliml 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  may  be  said  that  the  denser  thei 
present  the  more  luminous  is  the  flam^. 
{^\  The  introduction  of  solid  matter  into  flames. 
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Non-luminous-  flames  may  be  rendered  luminous  by  the  intentional  introduc- 
tion into  them  of  solid  matter,  which,  by  being  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature,-  will  become  strongly  incandescent.  Thus,  the  ordinary  lime- 
light owes  its  luminosity  to  the  incandescence  of  the  fragment  of  lime,  which 
is  raised  to  a  bright  white  heat  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  non-luminous 
oxy-hydrogen  flame.  The  lime  is  not  vaporised  at  the  temperature  of  the 
flame,  the  light  being  entirely  due  to  the  glowing  solid  matter. 

The  "  Welsbach  "  burner,  already  referred  to,  is  another  example  of  the  same 
order,  the  luminosity  in  this  case  being  due  to  the  introduction  into  an 
ordinary  non-luminous  Bunsen  flame  of  a  fine  gauze  mantle  made  of  alumina 
or  other  metallic  oxide  (Fig.  86).  When  such  a  mantle  is  raised  to  incandes- 
cence by  the  heat  of  the  gas  flame,  it  emits  a  bright  white  light,  strongly 
resembling  that  of  an  ordinary  Argand  gas  flame.  A  flame  may  also  be 
rendered  luminous  by  the  intentional  precipitation  within  it  of  carbon,  which, 
by  its  ignition  and  its  combustion,  produces  a  high  degree  of  luminosity.  Thus, 
if  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  be  boiled  in  a  flask,  and  a  jet  from  which  chlorine 
is  issuing  be  then  lowered  through  the  burning  vapour  into  the  flask,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  87,  the  chlorine  will  bum  in  the  alcohol  vapour  with  a  luminous  flame ; 
and  the  precipitated  carbon  (which  is  thrown  out  of  combination  by  the  action 
of  the  chlorine  upon  the  alcohol),  ascending  into  the  previously  non-luminous 
alcohol  flame,  will  render  it  brightly  luminous. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  evident  that  the  luminosity  of  a  flame 
may  be  due,  first,  to  the  presence  of  vapours  sufficiently  dense  to  become 
incandescent  at  the  temperature  of  the  flame ;  or,  second,  to  the  presence  of 
solids  rendered  incandescent,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  flame  gases  alone,  or 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  combustion ;  or,  third,  from  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  all  these  causes.  Ordinary  gas  and  candle  flames  come  under 
the  last  of  these  heads.  The  decompositions  that  go  forward  in  these  flames 
not  only  give  rise  to  dense  vapours  which  become  incandescent,  but  also  to 
the  precipitation  of  solid  carbon,  which  by  its  ignition  and  combustion  adds 
to  the  luminosity  of  the  flame. 

The  Bmisen  Flame.— The  construction  of  the  Bunsen  lamp  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  The  gas,  issuing  from  a  small  jet  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  metal  tube,  and  mixing  with  air  which  is  drawn  in  through  openings  in 
the  tube,  bums  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  with  the  familiar  non-luminous  flame. 
The  existence  of  this  flame  in  its  ordinary  condition  depends  upon  two  main 
causes ;  first,  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  jet  of 
gas  issuing  from  a  small  orifice,  there  is  a  reduction  of  pressure ;  and,  second, 
upon  the  relation  between  the  velocity  at  which  the  gases  pass  up  the  tube 
and  the  rate  of  propagation  of  combustion  in  the  mixture  of  air  and  coal  gas. 
Upon  the  first  of  these  causes  depends  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  "  air-holes  " 
of  the  lamp,  and  upon  the  second  depends  the  continuance  of  the  flame  in  its 
position  upon  the  top  of  the  tube. 

As  the  coal  gas  issues  from  the  small  jet  at  the  base  of  the  chimney,  instead 
of  the  gas  escaping  through  the  side-holes,  air  is  drawn  into  the  tube  by  virtue 
of  the  reduced  pressure  produced  immediately  round  the  jet  That  this  area  of 
reduced  pressure  actually  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jet  of  a  Bunsen 
may  be  proved  by  attaching  a  delicate  manometer  to  the  air-hole  of  such  a 
lamp,  as  shown  in  Fig.  88.    As  the  gas  b  turned  on,  the  liquid  in  the  horizontal 
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tube  will  be  sucked  towards  the  lamp,  showing  that  the  issuing  gas  cxs 
partial  vacuum  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.* 

In  order  that  the  flame  shall  remain  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  there  Hias  '  . 
certain  relation  between  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  gases  and  the  nit  ^  p* 
pagation  of  combustion  in  the  mixture ;  for  if  the  latter  be  greater  tins  : 
former,  the  flame  will  travel  down  the  tube  and  ignite  the  gas  at  the  jet  bp>4 
By  gradually  reducing  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  flame,  and  so  altering  ce  -* 
portion  of  gas  and  air  ascending  the  tube,  the  mixture  beoomes  nMr"  —- 
more  explosive,  until  a  point  is  reached  when  the  velocity  of  inflamnBi  c  ■■ 
greater  than  the  rale  of  efflux  of  the  gases,  and  the  flame  travels  down  the  tn" 
and  the  familiar  eflFect  of  the  flame  *'  striking  dovm"  is  obtained. 

The  same  result  may  be  brought  about,  and  the  efflect  more  closely  obse-s-: 
by  extending  the  chimney  of  the  lamp  by  means  of  a  wide  glass  tube.  At  a* 
supply  of  gas  is  reduced,  or  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  is  increased,  i^ 
flame  will  be  seen  to  slirink  in  size  and  Anally  descend  the  tube.     B^  aifts 

ment  it  may  be  caused  either  tr  r. 
plode  rapidly  down  the  tobe  cr  t 
travel  quite  sjowly,  or  even  to  tisl: 
stationary  at  some  point  in  the  at>' 
which  is  slightly  constricted,  andvb'cr' 
therefore,  the  flow  of  the  issiai^  ^^  ^ 
slightly  accelerated. -f- 

The  non-luminosity  of  a  Bcs^ 
flame  is  due  to  the  combined  cpn 
tion  of  three  causes,  namely,  oxidib" 
dilution,  and  cooling.  It  was  forae  • 
supposed  that  the  destructioa  of  r'-^' 
luminosity  of  a  gas  flame  by  the  ^^■ 
mixture  of  air  with  the  gas  be^ 
burning  was  entirely  owing  to  tir 
influence  of  the  oxygen  in  faric|:aL: 
Fig.  88.  about   a   more   rapid    and    coicpie^' 

state  of  oxidation,  that  the  Ity^- 
carbons  were  at  once  completely  burnt  up  by  the  additional ;  upplj  of  oxyg^^ 
so  provided.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  not  only  is  ihb  efiect  brci^* 
about  by  air,  but  also  by  the  use  of  such  inert  gases  as  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxix. 
and  even  steam.  Tlie  following  table  (Lewes)  shows  the  relative  x-olacacs-^ 
various  gases  that  are  required  to  destroy  the  luminosity  of  a  gas  flame  :- 

I  volume  of  coal  gas  requires  0.5  volumes  of  oxygen. 

,,  .,  ,,  1.26         ,,        carbon  dioxide. 

M  fi  ••  2.27         ,,        air. 

,,  ,,  ,,  2.30         ,,        nitrogen. 

..  ,.  5.11  ,,        carbon  monoxide. 

That  the  atmospheric  oxygen  efliects  the  result  by  a  direct  oxidising  actiw. 
and  is  not  acting  merely  as  nitrogen  does,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  mixtcr^ 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  containing  a  higher  proportion  of  oxygen  thac  is 
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present  in  air,  destroy  the  luminosity  more  rapidly  than  is  effected  by  air. 
llius,  when  mixtures  containing  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  3  to 
I,  2  to  I,  I  to  I  by  volume  are  employed,  the  volumes  of  the  mixtiuies  required 
to  destroy  the  luminosity  of  one  volume  of  coal  gas  are  respectively  2.02,  1.49, 
and  i.oo. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  coal  gas  is  diluted  with  nitrogen  a  higher 
temperature  is  necessary  to  effect  its  decomposition ;  hence  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  nitrogen  in  causing  the  loss  of  luminosity  of  a  gas  flame  is  in  part 
due  to  the  higher  temperature  that  is  required  for  the  formation  of  acetylene, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  first  step  in  the  decomposition  and  con- 
densation of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  gas. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  is  very  much  influenced  by 
alterations  of  temperature ;  and  just  as  the  non-luminosity  of  the  outer  mantle 
of  an  ordinary  flame  is  partly  due  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  air  which  is 
dragged  into  the  flame  from  the  outside,  so  the  want  of  luminosity  of  the 
Bunsen  flame  is  in  part  due  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  large  volume  of  air 
that  is  drawn  up  into  the  interior  of  the  flame.  That  the  gases  which  are 
drawn  into  a  flame  reduce  the  luminosity  by  virtue  of  their  cooling  action  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  higher  the  specific  heat  of  the  diluent  (and 
therefore  the  greater  its  power  to  abstract  heat  from  the  flame)  the  less  of 
it  is  required  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  luminosity ;  thus,  as  already  men- 
tioned, less  carbon  dioxide  than  nitrogen  is  necessary  to  render  a  flame  non- 
luminous  :  the  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  is  0.2370,  while  that  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  0.3307. 

The  specific  heat  of  oxygen  is  also  slightly  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen, 
being  0.2405 ;  but  the  cooling  effect  of  dilution  with  this  gas  is  enormously 
overpowered  by  the  increased  temperature  due  to  its  oxidising  action  upon 
the  combustible  materials  of  the  flame. 

Experiments  made  upon  the  actual  temperatures  of  various  regions  of  a 
Bunsen  flame,  rendered  non-luminous  by  admixture  with  different  gases,  the 
results  of  which  are  seen  in  the  following  table  (Lewes),  show  the  cooling  effect 
of  these  diluents  upon  the  flame : — 

Temperature  of  Flame  from  Bunsen  Burner ^  burning  6  cubic  feet  of  Coal 
Gas  per  Hour. 


Region  in  Flame. 

Flame  rendered 
luminous  b 

Non- 

y 

Carbon 
Dioxide. 

flame. 

Degrees. 

135 
421 

913 
1328 
728 

1236 

Air. 

Degrees. 
54 
175 
Z090 

1533 
"75 

1333 

Nitrogen. 

Degrees. 

30 
III 

444 

999 

"51 

1236 

\  inch  above  burner  .... 
1 J  inch  above  burner  .... 
Tip  of  inner  cone       .... 
Centre  of  outer  cone  .... 
Tip  of  outer  cone 

Side  of  outer  cone,  level  with  tip  of  1 
inner  cone       .        .         .        .         j 

I  )egrees. 

35 
70 

393 
770 

95. 

970 
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In  the  case  of  air,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  effect  is  toood  tiieic& 
but  in  the  upper  region,  where  the  oxidising  action  of  the  oxfjgeii  isSek  ± 
temperature  rapidly  rises  to  a  maximum  at  a  point  about  balf-vay  \a 
the  tip  of  the  inner  and  outer  cones.  In  the  flames  rendered  Doo-ks.-c-r 
by  the  two  inert  gases,  the  highest  temperature  is  only  reached  at  ifc«  car 
limit,  where  the  full  amount  of  oxygen  for  combustion  is  obtaioed  frcs  - 
outer  atmosphere. 

On  account  of  the  wide  range  of  temperature  exhibited  by  the  Tsrv-r- 
regions  of  a  Bunsen  flame,  it  constitutes  a  most  valuable  analytical  asr. 
ment,  for,  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  flame,  it  is  orr- 
possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  several  flame-colouring  sufastancK  i£  • 
mixture.  Thus,  if  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassiimi  salts  be  iuuuAfcs- 
upon  platinum  wire  into  the  cooler  region  of  the  flame  near  its  base,  the  bt-t 
volatile  potassium  compound  will  impart  its  characteristic  violet  tint  to  ti 
flame  before  the  sodium  salt  is  volatilised  sufficiently  to  mask  the  ooioB'  t 
the  strong  yellow  it  itself  gives  to  the  flame.  In  this  way  many  miztiaes  s^ 
readily  be  differentiated. 

If  a  piece  of  copper  wire  be  held  horizontally  across  a  Bunsen  flao^  so  i 
to  cut  the  inner  cone,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wire  in  contact  with  tbe  es^ 
of  the  flame  becomes  coated  with  copper  oxide,  while  the  portion  in  tbe  cccr* 
remains  bright  On  moving  the  wire  so  as  to  bring  the  oxidised  povticB  ^- 
the  inner  region,  the  oxide  will  be  reduced,  the  metal  once  noore  beones^c 
bright.  The  outer  area  of  a  flame,  where  oxygen  is  in  excess,  is  cafled  i^' 
oxidising Jlame ;  while  the  inner  region,  in  which  heated  and  imbornt  \s^^ 
gen  or  hydrocarbons  exist,  is  spoken  of  as  the  reducing ^nu.  These  rqfKS 
exist  in  all  ordinary  flames.  The  oxidising  action  of  the  outer  flame  cf  e 
candle,  for  example,  is  illustrated  in  the  behaviour  of  the  wick.  So  ksg  a^ 
the  wick  remains  in  the  inner  region  of  the  flame  it  is  not  burnt ;  and  ie  -^"^ 
early  days  of  candles,  as  the  tallow  gradually  consumed,  the  wick  renui:^ 
standing  straight  up.  and  by  degrees  extended  into  the  luminous  area  cf  t> 
flame,  where,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  soot  upon  it,  it  frequently  deidc*pe>. 
a  cauliflower-like  accretion,  which  greatly  impaired  the  luminosity  of  "^ 
flame,  and  which  necessitated  the  use  of  snuffers.  In  the  modem  casd.^ 
owing  to  a  method  of  plaiting  the  wick,  it  is  caused  to  bend  over  (as  sbD«- 
in  Fig.  83),  and  so  thrusts  its  point  into  the  oxidising  region,  where  tf  ^ 
continually  burnt  away. 


PAKT    III 

•HB  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  THE  ELEMENTS, 
BASED  UPON  THE  PERIODIC  CliASSIPICA- 
TION. 

CHAPTER   I 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GROUP  VIL  {FAMILY  B.) 

Fluorine,  F  .     19.00      I      Bromine,  Br   .  .79.96 

Chlorine,  CI  .     35.45      |      Iodine,  I  .126.85 

The  first  to  be  discovered,  and  the  most  important  element  of 
the  group,  is  chlorine,  which  is  a  constituent  of  sea  salt  (sodium 
chloride).  The  term  halogen^  signifying  sea  salt  producer,  has 
1)een  applied  to  this  fomily  of  elements,  on  account  of  the  close 
resemblance  between  their  sodium  salts  and  sea  salt  This  family 
exhibits,  in  a  marked  manner,  many  of  the  features  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  most  chemical  families  of  elements. 

In  their  general  behaviour  they  strongly  resemble  one  another, 
and  readily  displace  each  other  in  combinations  without  producing 
any  very  marked  change  upon  the  character  of  the  compounds. 
They  each  unite  with  hydrogen,  giving  rise  respectively  to  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  HF ;  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl ;  hydrobromic  acid, 
HBr;  hydriodic  acid,  HI. 

These  hydrogen  compounds  are  all  colourless  gases,  which  fume 
strongly  in  the  air ;  they  are  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
strongly  acid  in  character.  In  combination  with  potassium  and 
with  sodium,  the  halogens  form  a  series  of  compounds,  which  are 
similarly  constituted,  and  which  closely  resemble  each  other  in  their 
habits.  Their  similarity  of  composition  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing fonnulae — 

Compounds  with  potassium,  KF,  KCl,  KBr,  KI. 
Compounds  with  sodium,  NaF,  NaCl,  NaBr,  Nal. 
345 
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The  physical  properties  of  the  elements  exhibit  a  regular  gni 
tion  with  increasing  atomic  weight ;  thus,  fluorine  and  chJoriK  v. 
gases,  bromine  is  liquid,  while  iodine  is  solid,  at  ord'maiy  teapen- 
tutes.  In  their  chemical  activity  they  also  show  the  same^ndi^ 
change ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  their  combination  with  hytirofc 
when  fluorine  and  hydrogen  are  brought  together,  comlwBtic: 
instantly  takes  place  with  explosion,  even  in  the  dark.  Cbkirs: 
and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  in  the  dark,  but  in  difllised  dayl.^^ 
they  unite  slowly,  and  in  direct  sunlight  their  combinatkn  tab 
place  suddenly  with  explosion. 

Bromine  vapour  and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  even  in  fe-: 
sunlight,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  ignites  in  contact  wii  5 
flame,  yielding  hydrobromic  acid,  while  iodine  vapour  and  bvdn- 
gen  require  to  be  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  spongy  j^smr^ 
to  effect  their  combination.  This  difference  in  the  activity  of  tb; 
halogens  towards  hydrogen  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  £ezL' 
of  formation  of  their  hydrogen  compounds,  thus — 


H  +  CI  =  HCl  +  22,000  cal.  (Thomsen). 
H  +  Br=HBr+  8,440  „  ♦ 
H  +  I    =HI    -  6,040  „   f 


The  heat  of  formation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  not  j^et  tec 
determined,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  considcnKy 
greater  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Although  a  strong  resemblance  exists  between  all  the  mcmbcR 
of  the  halogen  family,  the  element  fluorine,  which  is  the  ty^^ 
member  (see  page  114),  stands  marked  off"  from  the  others  in  maty 
of  its  attributes.  Thus  fluorine  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  fonn 
double  salts  which  have  no  counterpart  among  the  compounds  p- 
the  other  elements  of  the  family,  and  at  temperatures  bdow  "p. 
the  molecule  of  hydrofluoric  acid  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrq^ 
and  two  of  fluorine,  having  the  composition  H^Fi. 

FLUORINE. 

Symbol,  F.    Atomic  weight =19. 

History.— This  element,  the  first  of  the  halogen  series,  was  tk 
most  recent  to  be  discovered,  it  having  baffled  all  attempw  w 

*  This  value  refers  to  bromine  in  the  liquid  state, 
t  Iodine  as  solid. 
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isolate  it  until  the  year  1886,  when  Moissan  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem. 

OccUTFenee. — Fluorine  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  com- 
bination with  calcium  in  the  mineral  fluor  spar  (CaFj),  which  is 
found  in  cubical  crystals.  On  account  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
mineral  in  large  quantities  in  Derbyshire  it  is  frequently  termed 
Derbyshire  spar,  1 1  is  a  constituent  also  of  cryolite^  Na^Al  Y^  fluor- 
apatite^  dPjOgCasyCaF,,  and  many  others.  In  small  quantities 
fluorine  is  found  in  bones,  in  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  also  in 
certain  mineral  waters. 

Mode  of  Formation. — When  an  electric  current  is  passed  into 
an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  is  decomposed 
into  its  elements,  chlorine  being  liberated  at  the  positive  electrode, 
while  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative.  When  aqueous  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  water  only  is  decom- 
posed, oxygen  and  hydrogen  being  liberated.  Davy  found  that  the 
more  nearly  the  acid  approached  the  anhydrous  condition,  the  less 
easily  did  it  conduct  electricity ;  and  that  in  the  perfectly  pure 
state,  that  is,  entirely  free  from  water,  hydrofluoric  acid  was  a  non- 
conductor. Moissan's  recent  success  in  the  isolation  of  fluorine 
depends  upon  the  discovery  that  a  solution  of  the  acid  potassium 
fluoride,  HF,KF,  in  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  an  electrolyte, 
and  that  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  this  solution 
fluorine  is  disengaged  at  the  anode,  or  positive  electrode,  and 
hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  cathode. 

The  primary  decomposition  taking  place  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  acid  potassium  fluoride — 

HF,KF=2F  +  H-I-K. 

The  atom  of  potassium,  in  contact  with  the  free  hydrofluoric  acid 
present,  is  then  converted  into  potassium  fluoride  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen — 

K-fHF=KF  +  H. 

And  the  normal  potassium  fluoride  then  unites  with  a  molecule  of 
the  acid,  to  regenerate  the  acid  salt — 

KF  +  HF=HF,KF. 

The  reaction  is  performed  in  a  U-tube  made  of  an  alloy  of 
platinum  and  iridium,  a  material  which  is  less  acted  upon  by  the 
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liberated  fluorine  than  platinum  alone.  The  apparatos  bas  tk 
side-tubes  (Fig.  89),  which  can  be  either  closed  with  a  screw  c^  c. 
or  connected  to  platinum  delivery  tubes  by  means  of  the  aniof 
The  two  limbs  of  the  tube  are  closed  by  means  of  stopposB^t 
of  fluor  spar,  shown  in  section  at  S,  and  which  can  be  seen 
screwed  into  the  tube.  These  serve  to  insulate  the  rfectrod«v 
which  are  constructed  of  the  same  platinum-indium  alloy-  The 
anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  introduced  into  the  apparatiss,  ai: 
about  25  percent,  of  its  weight  of  the  acid  potassium  fluoficfe  l- 
added,  which  really  dissolves  in  the  liquid.  The  tube  is  imi^trseti 
in  a  bath  of  methyl  chloride  (M,  Fig.  90),  which  boils  at  -23";  zbr 

supply  being  continuooshr  s^ 
plenished  from  the  rescrroir  T^ 
while  the  vapour  is  drawn  awa^ 
by  the  pipe  C  On  passang  i 
current  from  20  to  25  Grove  i 
cells  through  the  apparans. 
c  fluorine  is  evolved  at  the  posi- 
_|j  tive  electrode,  and  hydrogen  '^ 
liberated  at  the  negative.* 

Properties. — Fluorine  is,  d 
all  known  elements,  the  mos: 
chemically  active.  It  is  cc 
account  of  its  intense  chemicil 
affinities  that  it  so  long  resistec 
all  attempts  to  isolate  it,  :i: 
when  liberated  from  combina- 
tion it  instantly  combined  witi 
^^°-  ®9-  the  materials  of  the  vessels  ii 

which  the  reactions  were  made. 
It  is  impossible  to  collect  this  gas  by  any  of  the  usual  methods,  for 
it  decomposes  water  and  instantly  combines  with  mercury.  It  also 
attacks  glass,  so  that  it  can  only  be  collected  by  displacement  of  aii 
in  vessels  of  platinum.  Fluorine  is  a  pale  yellowish-coloured  gas, 
appearing  almost  colourless  when  viewed  in  small  quantities.  The 
smell  of  the  gas  is  very  characteristic — it  is  irritating  to  the  mucoas 
membranes,  and  is  not  unlike  the  odour  of  the  mixture  of  chlorirc 
and  chlorine  peroxide,  evolved  from  potassium  chlorate  and  hj'xiro- 

•  Fluorine  has  recently  been  obtained  by  Brauner  (June  1894)  by  healing 
potassium  fluorplumbate,  SKF.HF.PbF^.  At  aoo'  this  salt  gives  off  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  HF,  and  when  heated  to  23o'*-250®  fluorine  is  evolved. 
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chloric  acid.  Whether  the  smell  actually  perceived  is  the  true 
smell  of  fluorine  is  doubtful,  for  when  fluorine  comes  into  contact 
with  the  moisture  in  the  nostrils  water  is  decomposed,  with  the  for- 
mation of  ozonised  oxygen  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Fluorine  not  only  decomposes  potassium  iodide,  with  liberation 
of  iodine,  but  also  displaces  chlorine  from  sodium  chloride. 

It  combines  directly  with  a  large  number  of  elements  with 
intense  energy ;  in  contact  with  hydrogen  it  instantly  explodes. 
Iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  flrst  melt,  and  then  take  Are  in 
fluorine.     Crystals  of  silicon,  when  brought  into  the  gas,  spontane- 
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ously  inflame,  and  bum  with  brilliancy.  All  of  the  metals  are  acted 
upon  by  fluorine  ;  some,  when  finely  divided,  undergoing  spontane- 
ous inflammation  when  thrown  into  the  gas.  Even  gold  and  plati- 
num are  attacked  by  fluorine,  especially  if  gently  warmed  ;  its  action 
upon  the  latter  metal  being  seen  by  the  corrosion  of  the  apparatus, 
and  especially  the  positive  electrode  employed  in  its  preparation. 

Organic  compounds  are  attacked  by  fluorine  with  violence,  and 
often  inflamed. 

When  fluorine  is  cooled  to  a  temperature  about  -  185"  {i.e.  a  few 
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degrees  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  oxygen,  obtajocd  V 
boiling  the  oxygen  under  slightly  reduced  pressure)  it  ooodease 
to  the  liquid  state.*  Liquid  fluorine  is  a  mobile  yellow  liqiii. 
resembling  liquid  chlorine.  It  is  without  action  upon  sajt.-*-. 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  or  glass ;  it  can  therefore  be  produced  a£. 
contained  in  glass  vessels.  Even  at  this  low  temperature,  bow- 
ever,  fluorine  attacks  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons. 


HTDBOFLUOBIC  ACID. 

Formula,  HF.   Molecular  weight =aaoi.     Density  =x<x 

Modes  of  FoPmation.— (I.)  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  produced  wbr 
powdered  calcium  fluoride  (fluor  spar)  is  acted  upon  by  sttw^ 
sulphuric  acid — 

CaFj  +  H  JSO4 = CaS04  +  2H  F. 

This  method  is  employed  for  the  commercial  preparation  0: 
aqueous  solutions  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  mixture  of  floor  sp: 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  gently  warmed  in  a  leaden  retort,  and  :^ 
gaseous  acid  passed  into  water  contained  in  leaden  bottles.  Ttas 
aqueous  acid  is  sent  into  the  market  in  gutta-percha  bottles. 

(2.)  The  anhydrous  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  hydrogen  potas- 
sium fluoride  (acid  potassiimi  fluoride)  in  a  platinum  retort.  TV 
double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  hydrogen  splits  up  into  Doimal 
potassium  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid — 

HF,KF=KF  +  HF. 

For  this  purpose  the  perfectly  dry  double  fluoride  is  placed  is 
a  platinum  retort,  which  is  screwed  to  a  platinum  condensing 
arrangement,  as  seen  in  Fig.  91.  The  wooden  trough  througti 
which  the  long  tube  passes  is  filled  with  a  freezing-mixture,  and 
the  platinum  bottle  is  also  surrounded  by  a  similar  mixture. 

PPOpertieS. — Anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  colouriess. 
limpid,  strongly  fuming  liquid,  which  boils  at  19.5".  It  has  a 
powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  can  only  be  preserved  in  pcrfeciJp 
stoppered  platinum  vessels,  which  are  kept  in  a  cool  place.  The 
acid  at  once  attacks  gutta-percha.  Gore  found  that  the  anhydroos 
acid  was  without  action  upon  glass. 

Pure  hydrofluoric  acid  is  an  extremely  dangerous  substance  to 
manipulate  ;  its  vapour,  even  when  diluted  with  air,  has  a  roost 
*  Moissan,  May  1897. 
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irritating  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  respiratory  organs,  and  if 
inhaled  in  the  pure  state  causes  death. 

A  single  drop  of  the  liquid  upon  the  skin  causes  the  most  painful 
ulcerated  sores,  accompanied  by  distressing  aching  pains  through- 
out the  whole  body.  The  metals  potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in 
pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  the  formation  of  fluorides  and  evolution 
of  hydrogen. 

At  temperatures  above  88*  the  vapour-density  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  corresponds  to  the  formula  HF.  As  the  temperature  is 
lowered  the  molecules  aggregate  together,  and  the  density  of  the 
vapour  steadily  rises,  until  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  boiling- 


FiG.  91. 

point  it  approaches  what  would  be  required  for  molecules  of  H3F3. 
At  about  32°  the  density  is  20  ;  but  whether  this  signifies  the  exis- 
tence of  molecules  having  the  composition  HjFg,  or  whether  it 
merely  represents  a  certain  mixture  of  more  complex  molecules, 
HnFn,  with  molecules  of  HF,  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 

Gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  rapidly  attacks  glass,  and  it  is  largely 
employed  for  etching  purposes,  both  for  obtaining  designs  upon 
glass  and  for  the  purpose  of  etching  graduations  upon  glass  mea- 
suring instruments.  The  object  to  be  etched  is  first  coated  with 
wax,  and  the  design  or  other  marks  cut  upon  the  wax  by  means  of 
a  pointed  steel  tool.     In  this  way  the  sur&ce  of  the  glass  is  laid 
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bare  in  parts,  and  on  exposing  the  object  to  the  action  of  tbeisd 
either  as  gas  or  aqueous  solution,  the  glass  is  rapidly  eales  iir 
where  the  surface  has  been  exposed.  Its  action  upon  gksi  > 
due  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  attacks  silicates,  the  &39r.Tt 
combining  with  the  silicon  to  form  silicon  tetrafluoride — 

SiOg  +  4HF=2H20  +  SiF^. 

Crystallised  silicon,  when  gently  heated,  takes  fire  in  gass?:!- 
hydrofluoric  acid,  giving  silicon  fluoride  and  hydrogen. 

Hydrofluoric    acid   is  extremely  soluble  in   water,   fonnisi:  - 
strongly  acid  corrosive  liquid,  which  readily  dissolves  macy 
the  metals  with  evolution  of  hydrogen— 

Fe  +  2HF=FeF2  +  Hg. 

Silver  and  copper  are  also  dissolved  by  this  acid. 


CHLORINE. 

Symbol,  CI.     Atomic  weight =35.45.     Molecular  weight =70.901 

History.— Chlorine  was  discovered  by  Scheele  (1774),  but  «s 
regarded  by  him  as  a  compound  substance.  He  applied  to  it  ih* 
name  of  dephlogisticated  marine  acid  air^  having  obtained  it  Ir 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  ores  of  manganese.  Tl^ 
belief  that  chlorine  was  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrocWoA" 
acid  was  generally  held  until  Davy's  time,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  oxymtiriatic  acid. 

The  elementary  nature  of  chlorine  was  proved  by  Dav\'(i8io- 
who  gave  to  it  the  name  chlorine^  in  allusion  to  the  greenish-yelA* 
colour  of  the  gas. 

Geeurrenee.— In  the  uncombined  condition  chlorine  does  net 
occur  in  nature.  In  combination  with  metals,  as  chlorides,  chioriuf 
is  very  abundant,  the  commonest  chloride  being  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt). 

Many  of  the  salts  found  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits  consist  laigtiy 
of  chlorides  (see  Alkali  Metals).  Chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals 
are  also  found  in  animal  secretions  and  in  certain  plants.  ChioHof 
occurs  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  as  hydrochloric  add,  is 
volcanic  gases,  and  also  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Modes  of  Formation.— (i.)  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  pouK^ 
upon  manganese  dioxide,  and  the  mixture  kept  cool,  a  daik-Uo^ 
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solution  is  obtained,  which  rapidly  decomposes  at  a  slight  rise  of 
temperature  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 

It  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established  whether  this  brown  solu- 
tion consists  of  the  compound  MnCl4  or  MngClg,  formed  according 
to  one  of  the  equations — 

Mn02  +  4HCl  =  MnCl4  +  2H20. 


2Mn02  +  8HC1  =  MnjCIg  +  Clj  +  4H2O. 

When  this  dark-brown  solution  is  gently  warmed,  the  higher 
chloride  breaks  up  into  manganous  chloride  (MnCl2)  and  chlorine  ; 
the  complete  reaction  being  expressed  by  the  equation — 

Mn02  +  4HCl  =  2H20  +  MnCl2  +  Cl2. 

The  experiment  is  conveniently  carried  out  in  the  apparatus  seen 
in  Fig.  92.     The  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric 


Fig.  92. 

acid  is  gently  heated  in  a  large  flask,  and  the  gas,  after  being 
passed  through  water  in  the  Woulfs  bottle,  may  be  collected  by 
downward  displacement,  as  shown  in  the  figure.* 

(2.)  Instead  of  employing  hydrochloric  acid,  the  materials  from 
which  this  compound  is  prepared,  namely,  sodium  chloride  and 
sulphuric  acid,   may   be   used.      Thus,   if  a   mixture   of  sodium 

*  See  Experiment  154,  "  Chemical  Lecture  Exi^eriments,"  new  ed. 
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chloride,  manganese  dioxide,  and  sulphuric  acid  be  gently  «arct- 
chlorine  is  readily  evolved — 

2NaCl  +  MnOj  +  2H2S04=  NajSO^  +  MnSO^  +  2  H3O  *  Cu 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  reaction  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  crt 
tained  in  the  reacting  compounds  is  evolved  as  gas,  whik  e  u- 
former  case  a  part  of  it  remains  in  combination  with  the  t^i 
ganese. 

(3.)  Many  other  highly  oxygenised  compounds,  when  acted  3?: 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  evolve  chlorine  ;  thus,  when  crystals  of  per- 
sium  dichromate  are  drenched  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  r- 
mixture  heated,  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  takes  place,  thus— 

KgCraOy  +  14HC1  =  2KC1  +  CrgCl^  +  7H2O  +  3CU 

(4.)  When  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  are  similarly  treatPii. 
mixture  'A  chlorine  and  chlorine  peroxide  is  evolved,  even  wi-Js.^. 
the  application  of  heat — 

4KCIO3  +  12HC1  =  4KC1  +  6H3O  +  3C10g  +  9CL 

(5.)  Red  lead   (Pb304),   when   treated  with  hydrochloric  :.. 
reacts  in  a  manner  similar  to  manganese  dioxide  and  many  or>' 
peroxides.      In  the  case  of  lead,  however,  there  is  no  intermcda': 
chloride  formed — 

Pb304  +  8HCl=3PbClj+4HjO  +  Cl5. 

(6.)  Manufacturing  Processes  —  Deacon's  Process. -Th^ 

method  for  the  preparation  of  chlorine  is  by  the  oxidation  oli^ 
hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  atmospheric  oxygen.  It  wC  V 
seen  that  in  the  foregoing  methods  the  oxidation  of  this  h^-droii'^ 
is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  either  t>? 
metallic  peroxide  or  the  highly  oxygenated  salt  used  ;  in  tt-. 
Deacon  process  atmospheric  oxygen  is  made  use  of  UTsem 
mixture  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen  is  heated,  i 
slight  decomposition  takes  place  ;  but  if  these  gases  be  hea/afj 
the  presence  of  a  third  substance  which  acts  as  a  catalytic  agcn- 
the  decomposition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  much  more  readiH 
effected.  The  catalytic  agent  employed  in  the  Deacon  procc5>  ^ 
cuprous  chloride  (CugClg).    This  substance  is  capable.of  taking  as 
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an  additional  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  of  being  converted  into 
cupric  chloride  (CuClj),  thus — 

Cu2Cl2  +  Cl2  =  2CuCl2. 

If,  therefore,  a  n)ixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen  be 
passed  over  fragments  of  pumice  impregnated  with  cuprous 
chloride  contained  in  a  tube  which  is  heated  to  dull  redness,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  will  be  decomposed.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
affinity  of  oxygen  for  the  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  un- 
able to  overcome  the  affinity  existing  between  the  hydrogen  and 
chlorine,  but  that  the  additional  pull  exerted  upon  the  molecules 
of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  cuprous  chloride  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  and  rupture  the  molecufe — 


O  "♦- TT:pt  •"*  CU2CI2. 


The  result  of  the  action  being  HgO  +  2CuCl2. 


Fig.  93. 

At  the  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  is  carried  on,  however, 
the  compound  CUCI2  cannot  exist ;  two  molecules  of  it  are  con- 
verted into  one  of  CugCl.,,  and  a  molecule  of  chlorine  is  evolved. 
The  final  result,  therefore,  of  the  reaction  may  be  thus  expressed — 

O  +  2HC1  +  Cu2Cl2=  H2O  +  CI2  +  CU2CI2. 

In  reality  the  action  is  rather  more  complex,  there  being  an  intermediate 
comp>ound  formed  by  the  combination  of  cuprous  chloride  with  oxygen.     This 
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oxychloride  of  copper  then  acts  upon  the  hydrochloric  add, 
following  equations  : — 

(i)  CugCla-f  0=Cu20Cla. 

(2)  CU2OCI2 + 2HC1  ^  2Cua2  +  H«0. 

(3)  2CuCla=CusCla+Cl2. 

This  reaction  may  be  made  on  a  small  scale  by  means  ft - 
apparatus  shown  in  Figf.  93.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  gcnerafef  r~ 
salt  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  flask,  and  a  stream  of  the  gas  ja**^- 
through  the  Woulfs  bottle,  into  which  also  enters  a  ^srsi 
oxygen.  The  mixed  gases  are  then  passed  through  iJox^  bolb-t:!* 
containing  fragments  of  pumice  which  have  previously  been  scsi?: 


Fig.  94. 

in  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  and  dried.  On  heating  the  buibr 
means  of  a  Bunsen  flame,  chlorine  will  issue  from  the  end  ol  tfr 
tube.  When  chlorine  is  manufactured  on  an  industrial  scak  b* 
the  Deacon  process,  the  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  air  ' 
the  proportion  of  four  volumes  of  the  latter  to  one  volume  of  byi^ 
chloric  acid)  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  Root's  blower  first  ihrnc; 
iron  pipes,  which  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  500.  i^ 
then  the  hot  gases  pass  on  through  the  decomposer,  Thisconi*"' 
of  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron  containing  masses  of  broken  brkl: f 
burnt  clay  impregnated  with  cupric  chloride,  and  so  arranged  fte> 
the  gases  are  drawn  through  the  mass. 
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The  gas  leaving  the  decomposer  consists  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine, 
undecomposed  hydrochloric  acid,  and  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  By  passing  them  through  water,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
removed,  and  the  chlorine  is  usually  converted  at  once  into  bleach- 
ing-powder. 

The  process  by  which  chlorine  is  usually  made  on  a  manufactur- 
ing scale  is  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  manganese 
dioxide.  The  best  ore  for  the  purpose  is  pyrolusite.  The  process 
is  conducted  in  stills  made  of  thick  slabs  of  stone,  usually  "  York- 
shire flag,"  which  are  fitted  and  luted  together,  and  securely  bound 
by  cast-iron  clamps.  Fig.  94  shows  such  a  chlorine  still,  repre- 
sented as  cut  across  the  centre. 

The  charge  of  manganese  is  placed  upon  the  false  bottom  a^  and 
the  acid  is  run  in  through  the  funnel  tube  ^,  which,  dipping  into  a 
small  pot,  does  not  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  As  the  action  begins 
to  slacken,  steam  is  cautiously  blown  in  from  time  to  time.  The 
chlorine  escapes  by  the  pipe  g^  and  passes  from  thence  into  the 
main  h. 

The  reaction  that  goes  on  in  the  still  is  the  same  as  that  given 
above  in  the  first  mode  of  formation,  except  that  as  pyrolusite  is 
not  pure  MnOj,  small  quantities  of  other  compounds  are  formed. 
The  following  analysis,  by  Black,  of  still-liquor  from  stone  stills, 
shows  the  general  composition  of  this  substance  : — 

MnClj 10.5700 

AljClg 0.6200 

FejClfl 0.4551 

HCl  (undecomposed)     .                .  6.6220 

HjO 81.7329 

loaoooo 

(7.)  The  Weldon  Process,  although  indirectly  a  method  for 
making  chlorine,  is  in  reality  a  process  for  recovering  the  man- 
ganese contained  in  the  still-liquors  as  manganous  chloride,  and  of 
reconverting  it  into  available  manganese  dioxide.  The  manganese 
so  recovered,  however,  is  again  utilised  for  the  preparation  of 
chlorine  by  the  decomposition  of  a  further  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  essence  of  the  process  is  the  following : — The  still- 
liquor  is  mixed  with  ground  chalk,  or  limestone  dust,  in  large  tanks 
or  wells,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred  by  agitators.  One  of 
these  wells,  A,  is  shown  in  the  diagrammatic  figure.    By  this  opera- 
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tion  the  free  acid  is  neutralised,  and  the  iron  preapiuttv 
hyd rated  oxide.  The  neutral  liquor,  consisting  cf  maagATj- 
chloride  and  calcium  chloride,  is  then  pumped  into  large  ui^. 
where  it  is  allowed  to  settle ;  one  of  these  "  settlers,'*  B,  is  ^' 
in  the  figure.  By  means  of  a  pipe  upon  a  swivel-joint,  t\  the  i  -^ 
liquid  from  the  settler  can  be  drawn  off  without  disturboi^  ~ 
sediment,  and  run  into  the  oxidiser  C.  The  oxidiser  is  nicrt- 
flat-bottomed  iron  cylinder,  open  at  the  top.     Milk  of  lime  iric 


rm 


Fig.  95. 

the  tank  E,  where  lime  and  water  are  stirred  together,  is  pump^^ 
into  the  oxidiser  as  required. 

The  milk  of  lime  is  added  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient 
precipitate  the  manganese  as  manganous  hydroxide,  MnH J . 
Into  this  mixture,  which  consists  of  manganous  hydroxide  an- 
calcium  hydroxide  (milk  of  lime)  in  suspension,  and  to  a  smaFicr 
extent  in  solution  in  the  calcium  chloride  which  is  preser.i  - 
stream  of  compressed  air  is  forced  by  means  of  the  pipe  k,  whjci 
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passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  oxidiser,  where  it  ends  in  perforated  . 
branches.  During  this  process  the  manganese  becomes  oxidised 
and  is  converted  mainly  into  calcium  manganite,  a  compound  of 
manganese  dioxide  with  calcium  oxide,  CaOjMnOg,  or  CaMnOj. 
By  a  further  addition  of  the  neutral  liquor  from  tank  B,  and  by 
raising  the  temperature  within  the  oxidiser  by  injecting  steam,  a 
portion  of  the  calcium  manganite  is  converted  into  a  compound 
having  the  composition  CaO,2Mn02. 

When  the  operation  is  complete,  the  contents  of  the  oxidiser  are 
run  out  into  a  series  of  tanks  called  mud  settlers^  of  which  one 
is  shown  at  D  in  the  figure.  The  product  here  settles  as  a  thin 
black  mud,  known  as  the  Weldon  mud;  and  this  is  ultimately 
drawn  from  the  settlers,  and  run  direct  into  chlorine  stills,  where 
it  is  at  once  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  preparation 
of  chlorine.  The  Weldon  stills  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  chlorine 
stills,  but  are  much  larger,  and  usually  octagonal  in  shape. 

(8.)  Electrolytic  Methods. — Of  late  years,  since  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  on  a  commercial  scale  has  become  possible, 
manufacturing  processes  for  obtaining  chlorine  by  the  electrolysis 
of  a  solution  of  common  salt  have  begun  to  compete  with  the 
older  methods.  By  the  electrolysis  of  brine,  the  sodium  chloride 
is  separated  into  its  two  elements  ;  the  chlorine  is  evolved  at  the 
anode,  and  the  sodium  which  is  liberated  at  the  cathode  there  acts 
upon  the  water  present,  generating  sodium  hydroxide  (see  Caustic 
Soda  ;  also  Sodium  Carbonate). 

Properties.— Chlorine  is  a  greenish-yellow  coloured  gas,  with  a 
strong  suffocating  smell.  It  is  quite  irrespirable,  and  if  inhaled  in 
the  pure  state  causes  death.  Even  when  largely  diluted  with  air 
it  is  extremely  disagreeable  and  injurious,  as  it  acts  rapidly  upon 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat,  causing  irritation 
and  inflammation,  which  usually  result  in  severe  catarrh.  A  few 
bubbles  of  chlorine  allowed  to  escape  and  diffuse  into  the  air  of  a 
room  give  to  the  air  a  distinct  and  rather  pleasant  smell.     Chlorine 

is  an  extremely  heavy  gas,  being  ^^'^^  —  2.45  times  heavier  than 

14.44 

air.  One  litre  of  the  gas,  measured  under  the  standard  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  weighs  3.168  grammes.  The  density 
of  chlorine,  taken  at  all  temperatures,  does  not  exactly  agree  with 
that  which  is  required  for  the  molecular  formula  CIjj.  At  tempe- 
ratures above  1200*  the  density  is  markedly  less  than  theory 
demands,  showing  that  partial  dissociation  of  the  chlorine  mole- 
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cules  into  single  atoms  has  taken  place.     (Compare  BromiBc  ii< 
Iodine.) 

On  account  of  its  heaviness,  chlorine  is  readily  collected  bf  c"  - 
placement  ;  it  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury,  as  it  attacks  r 
metal,  and  in  water  it  is  considerably  soluble.  It  may,  bo«c. 
be  collected  over  a  strong  brine,  as  it  is  much  less  soluble  !d  x- 
solution  than  in  water. 

Chlorine  is  not  inflammable,  but  it  supports  the  combustioc  - 
many  burning  bodies.  It  is  possessed  of  such  extremely  poirert; 
chemical  affinities  that  it  acts  upon  a  large  number  of  sabstasc:- 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  many  cases  the  combinatic-a  l« 
sufficiently  energetic  to  result  in  the  inflammation  of  the  bocin 
Phosphorus,  when  introduced  into  chlorine,  first  melts  and  rbs: 
spontaneously  inflames,  burning  with  a  somewhat  feeble  ligb:  's 
form  phosphorus  trichloride  (PCI3)  and  phosphorus  pentadilor.it 
(PCI5).  The  elements  arsenic  and  antimony,  when  finely  powdert-- 
and  dusted  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  at  once  take  fire  and  bLr. 
forming  their  respective  chlorides.  Many  metals,  when  fiat' 
divided,  or  in  the  form  of  thin  leaf,  such  as  ordinary  Dutch  mrj^ 
instantly  take  fire  when  brought  into  chlorine.  If  a  quantity  '^ 
sodium  be  heated  in  a  deflagrating  spoon  until  it  begins  to  bum  r 
the  air,  and  be  then  plunged  into  chlorine,  the  sodium  continues  t^ 
burn  in  the  gas  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  forming  sodium  chfendc 

Although  under  ordinary  circumstances  chlorine  unites  wri 
metals  with  great  readiness,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  action  ■^-. 
not  take  place  if  the  chlorine  be  absolutely  dry.  Thus,  if  chlonie 
which  has  been  completely  freed  from  aqueous  vapour  be  passf^ 
into  a  tube  containing  bright  metallic  sodium,  and  the  tube  sea.e<i- 
the  sodium  not  only  remains  bright  and  unaffected  by  the  gas,  Kt 
may  even  .be  melted  in  the  atmosphere  of  chlorine  without  an.^ 
action  taking  place.  Similarly,  dry  chlorine,  when  allowed  to  entt: 
a  flask  filled  with  Dutch  metal,  has  no  action  upon  it ;  but  uponihf 
introduction  of  the  smallest  trace  of  moisture  the  metal  at  oiKt 
takes  fire.*  These  facts  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  mcntioacc 
in  connection  with  oxygen  (see  page  191). 

Chlorine  is  not  capable  of  direct  combination  with  carbon  ;  ordi- 
nary combustibles,  therefore,  which  consist  of  hydrocarbons,  ban: 
in  chlorine  by  virtue  of  the  combination  of  their  hydrogen  wiihtV 
gas,  and  they  bum  with  a  lurid  smoky  flame,  owing  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  their  carbon   in  the   form  of  soot.     A  burning  taper  or 

*  See  Experiments  174,  175,  ' '  Chemical  Lecture  Experimenls/*  new.  ei 
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ordinazy  gas  flame  when  introduced  into  chlorine  burns  in  this 
manner,  emitting  a  dense  smoke  and  forming  fumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Chlorine  has  a  most  powerful  affinity  for  hydrogen  ;  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  bums  freely  in  chlorine,  with  the  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  unites  with 
explosion  on  the  application  of  a  flame.  This  combination  takes 
place  also  under  the  influence  of  light  (see  Hydrochloric  Acid). 
The  affinity  shown  by  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  seen  in  its  action 
upon  many  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  If  one 
volume  of  ethylene  (C2H4)  be  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  chlorine, 
and  the  mixture  ignited,  the  carbon  is  instantly  thrown  out  of  com- 
bination as  a  black  smoke,  while  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the 
chlorine,  forming  a  cloud  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Similarly,  if  a 
liquid  hydrocarbon,  such  as  turpentine  (CjoHu,),  be  poured  upon  a 
piece  of  filter  paper,  and  the  paper  be  thrust  into  a  jar  of  chlorine, 
instant  inflammation  takes  place,  with  deposition  of  a  large  quantity 
of  carbon. 

Chlorine  possesses  strong  bleaching  properties,  which  depend 
upon  its  power  of  combining  with  hydrogen,  for  it  is  an  essential 
condition  that  water  shall  be  present.  The  chlorine  unites  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  the  liberated  oxygen  oxidises  the 
colouring  matter.  If  chlorine  be  bubbled  into  liquids  coloured 
with  any  vegetable  colouring  matter,  or  if  a  dyed  rag  be  dipped  into 
chlorine  water,  the  colour  will  be  rapidly  discharged.  Ordinary 
writing-ink  (which  usually  consists  of  a  compound  of  iron  with 
tannic  and  gallic  acids)  is  readily  bleached  by  chlorine  ;  while 
printer's  ink,  which  consists  mainly  of  carbon,  in  the  form  of  lamp- 
black, is  not  acted  upon  by  this  gas.  If,  therefore,  a  piece  of  printed 
paper  be  brushed  over  with  writing-ink  so  as  to  completely  obli- 
terate the  print,  and  the  blackened  paper  be  immersed  in  chlorine 
water,  the  writing-ink  will  be  rapidly  bleached  away,  leaving  the 
print  unchanged. 

The  bleaching  power  of  chlorine  constitutes  its  most  valuable 
property  from  an  industrial  point  of  view ;  the  chlorine  for  this 
purpose  is  combined  with  lime  to  form  the  substance  known  as 
bleaching-powder  (see  Calcium  Compounds). 

Chlorine  is  soluble  in  water  to  a  considerable  extent.  One 
volume  of  water  at  10**  absorbs  3.0361  volumes  of  chlorine 
measured  at  o*  and  under  760  mm.  pressure.  This  solution, 
known  as  chlorine  water,  has  the  same  colour  as  the  gas,  and 
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smells  strongly  of  chlorine.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  the  chlorine 
rapidly  diffuses  out  of  the  solution.  Chlorine  water  cannot  be 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  slowly  undergoes  de- 
composition, the  chlorine  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution,  and 
the  oxygen  being  liberated,  thus — 

H20  +  Cl2=2HCH-0. 

This  action,  which  proceeds  slowly  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  light,  and  if  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight  the  decomposition  is  very  rapid. 

If  chlorine  water  be  cooled  to  within  one  or  two  degrees  of  the 
freezing-point  of  water,  or  if  chlorine  be  passed  into  ice-cold  water, 
a  solid  crystalline  compound  of  chlorine  with  water  is  deposited. 
This  substance  is  termed  chlorine  hydrate^  and  has  a  composition 
expressed  by  the  formula  CljjlOHjO.  The  compound  is  very  un- 
stable, and  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  melts  and  rapidly  gives  off 
chlorine.  If  the  ciystals  are  quickly  freed  from  adhering  water, 
and  are  then  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube,  they  may  be  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  38°  before  being  decomposed.  Faraday  ntade 
use  of  this  compound  in  order  to  obtain  liquefied  chlorine.  A 
quantity  of  the  hydrate  was  sealed  up  in  one  limb  of  a  bent 
tube  and  was  gently  warmed,  the  compound  dissociated  into 
water  and  chlorine,  and  the  internal  pressure  caused  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  chlorine  to  the  liquid  condition. 

Liquid  Chlorine. — Under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
chlorine  may  be  liquefied  by  lowering  its  temperature  to  —  34*. 

At  a  temperature  of  o"  the  pressure  required  to  effect  its  lique- 
faction is  equal  to  six  atmospheres.  When,  therefore,  the  liquid 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  crystalline  hydrate,  as  in  Faraday's 
method,  one  limb  of  the  tube  should  be  cooled  by  being  placed 
in  ice. 

The  critical  temperature  of  chlorine  is  141%  and  the  pressure 
required  to  effect  its  liquefaction  at  that  point,  or  its  critical 
pressure,  is  84  atmospheres  (see  Liquefaction  of  Gases). 

Liquid  chlorine  has  a  bright  golden-yellow  colour,  entirely  free 
from  the  greenish  tint  possessed  by  the  gas.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.33,  and  it  boils  at  --33.6°.  When  cooled  to  a  temperature 
of  -  102°,  it  freezes  to  a  yellow  cr>slalline  mass.  Liquid  chlorine 
is  now  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  contained  in  iron  bottles 
lined  with  lead,  and  is  largely  exported  in  this  form,  for  use  in  the 
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extraction  of  gold,  to  parts  of  the  world  where  the  carriage  of  the 
plant  and  materials  necessary  for  generating  large  quantities  of 
chlorine  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 


HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  {^Hydrogen  Chloride). 

Formula,  H CI.     Molecular  weight =36. 46.     Density  =18.23. 

History. — In  solution  in  water  this  compound  was  known  to 
the  early  alchemists,  and  the  mixture  of  this  solution  with  nitric 
acid  constituted  the  valued  liquid  known  as  aqua  regia.      The 


Fig.  96. 

preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  common  salt  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Glauber  (1650),  who  obtained  it  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  sodium  chloride  (common  salt).  Gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  was  first  collected  and  examined  by  Priestley, 
who  collected  it  over  mercury  in  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough 
invented  by  him.     He  named  the  gas  marine  acid  air. 

Occurrence. — Gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  in  consider- 
able quantities  from  volcanoes  during  active  eruption. 

Modes  of  Formation.— (1.)  Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  syn- 
thetically produced  directly  from  its  elements  ;  thus,  this  compound 
is  formed  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  is  caused  to  burn  in  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  chlorine.      If  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and    hydrogei  bt 

ignited,  the  union  takes  place  instantaneously  with  exploscsu  r '' 

hydrochloric  acid   is   produced.      The  union   of  hydrc^cn  »~ 

chlorine  will  also  take  place  under  the  influence  of  li^ht ;  this.  I : 

mixture  of  these  two  gases  be  exposed  to  even  diffused  daytgb  r- 

a  few  hours  the  greenish  colour  imparted  to  the  mixture  b>  ri 

chlorine  will  gradually  disappear,  and  on  examination  itisSxr. 

that  the  tube  contains  hydrochloric  acid.     This  combination,  wt  -. 

is  only  gradual  when  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  diffu-^: 

\        daylight,  becomes  explosively  sudden  if  the  mixed  p^ 

iBI     ^^^  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  or  any  artificial  li^ht  «h:  ' 

Y      is  rich  in  rays  of  high  refrangibility — the  so-called  ^z^ic 

I       rays.     If,  therefore,  a  glass  vessel  be  filled  with  a  mii;-- '. 

of  these  gases  in  equal  volumes,  and  the  mixture  be  pli  r. 

in  bright   sunshine,  a  violent  explosion   will  result  i:-: 

hydrochloric  acid  will  be  produced.     This  phenomciKc  : 

best  illustrated  by  filling  small  thin  glass  bulbs  uitk  - 

mixture  of  the  two  gases  obtained  by  the  electrolw  ' 

aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.     The  bulbs  when  filled  can  tt 

hermetically  sealed  before  the  blowpipe  without  causi:: 

the  combination  of  the  gases,*  and  if  kept  in  the  darkir.^ 

be  preserved  indefinitely. 

On  exposing  one  of  these  bulbs  to  the  li^ht  of  buni:". 

magnesium  the  combination  of  the  two  g^ases  instan:'' 

takes  place,  with  a  sharp  explosion  which  shatters  the  bL> 

to  powder.     The  bulb  should  therefore  be   screened,  1= 

j/       shown  in  Fig.  96. 

L  The  rays  of  light  which  are  capable   of  causing  tbi 

™  combination  are  those  which  compose  the  blue  and  vio  f 
end  of  the  spectrum  ;  if  these  particular  rays  are  absorbed 
from  the  light  by  means  of  ruby  glass,  the  mixture  -^t 
Fig.  97.  gases  may  be  exposed  to  the  red  light  so  obtained  witr 
out  any  action  taking  place.t 
The  combination  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen  is  not  attended  bv 
any  alteration  in  volume  ;  one  volume  of  chlorine  combines  whb 
one  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  the  resultant  hydrochloric  acidoccupiti 
two  volumes.  This  may  be  readily  proved  by  filling  a  stout  ^h.^^ 
tube,  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  each  end,  with  a  mixture  of  the:*' 
gases  in  exactly  equal  volumes,  and  causing  them  to  combine  either 

♦  See  Exi^eriment  178,  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed 
t  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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by  the  influence  of  light  or  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  by 
means  of  the  platinum  wires  sealed  into  the  tube  (Fig.  97).  On 
opening  one  of  the  stop-cocks  under  mercury  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  mercury  is  drawn  in,  neither  does  any  gas  pass  out  from  the 
tube,  thus  showing  that  the  union  has  taken  place  without  any 
alteration  in  the  volume.  If  one  of  the  cocks  be  now  opened 
beneath  water,  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  has  resulted  from  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  being  extremely  soluble  in 
water,  the  liquid  will  rush  up  into  the  tube  and  completely  fill  it, 
showing  that  no  free  hydrogen  or  chlorine  remains  in  the  tube. 


Fig.  98. 

(2.)  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  hydrochloric  acid  is  always 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  sodium  chloride. 
For  laboratory  uses  the  apparatus  seen  in  Fig.  98  niay  be  con- 
veniently employed.  Sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  rather 
less  than  its  own  volume  of  water,  is  placed  in  the  flask,  and  a 
quantity  of  common  salt  is  added.  On  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat  a  steady  stream  of  gas  is  evolved,  which  may  be  dried  by 
being  passed  through  the  tubulated  bottle,  containing  pumice 
moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  is  then  collected 
either  over  mercur>'  or  by  displacement.  The  reaction  which 
takes  place  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

NaCl  +  H,,S04  =  NaHS04  +  HCl. 

If  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  employed  along  with  an  excess  of 
salt,  both  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  displaced  from  the 
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acid  ;  and  instead  of  the  hydrogen  sodium  sulphate  lljre : 
formed  the  normal  sodium  sulphate — 

2NaCl  +  H2S04  =  Na2S04  +  2HCL 

A  much  higher  temperature  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  L^^ 
reaction  indicated  by  this  equation. 

Properties. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colourless  gas  «rith  i 
choking,  pungent  odour.  In  contact  with  the  moist  air  it  fc' 
dense  fumes,  consisting  of  minute  globules  of  a  solution  of  r^ 
gas  in  the  atmospheric  aqueous  vapour.  Hydrochloric  add  (kc5 
not  burn,  neither  does  it  support  ordinar>'  combustion. 

It  is  heavier  than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being — 

18.23  ,  ,  .        . 

- — -^=1.26  (air=i). 
14.44  ^ 

Hence  the  gas  is  readily  collected  by  displacement.  One  litre  l' 
the  gas  weighs  18.185  criths. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  extremely  soluble  in  water;  i  volnmei^' 
water  at  0°  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  is  capable  of  c-r 
solving  503  volumes  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  measured  'i 
o*  and  760  mm.  As  the  temperature  rises  the  solubility  diminisbt-. 
as  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

Temperature.  Coefficient  of  Ateorpajn. 

o"^ 503 

30** 4" 

50" 364 

The  solubility  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  illustrated  by  can- 
pletely  filling  a  large  globular  flask  with  the  gas,  by  displacenieni 
the  flask  being  provided  with  a  long  tube  passing  through  the  coit 
as  seen  in  Fig.  99.  On  opening  this  tube  beneath  water,  tbe.ii' 
begins  to  dissolve,  and  the  liquid  rises  slowly  in  the  tube  unu.  - 
reaches  the  top.  As  soon  as  the  first  few  drops  enter  ihe  gwof^ 
they  rapidly  absorb  the  gas,  thereby  causing  a  partial  vacuuia  ir 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  water  is  driven  up  the  tube  with  conswc^ 
able  force,  forming  a  fountain,  which  continues  until  the  g^^  '* 
nearly  filled  with  liquid.  If  the  water  in  the  dish  is  rendered  bh^ 
by  the  addition  of  litmus  solution,  the  acid  nature  of  the  solui'^^^ 
of  the  gas  will  be  evident  by  the  reddening  of  the  liquid  as  '^ 
enters  the  globe. 
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When  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  boiled 
it  loses  water  and  becomes  stronger  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  strong  solution  be  heated,  it  loses  gas  and  becomes  weaker, 
until  in  both  cases  an  acid  containing  20.24  per  cent,  of  HCl  is 
produced  which  boils  at  IIO^  This  strength  of  acid  corresponds 
to  a  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  HCl  +  SHjO,  and  it 
was  at  one  time,  supposed  to  represent  a  definite  compound. 
Roscoe  and  Dittmar  have  shown,  however,  that,  as  with  nitric 
acid,  the  composition  of  the  liquid  which 
boils  at  a  constant  temperature  is  simply  a 
function  of  the  pressure.  (Compare  Nitric 
Acid,  page  239.) 

The  strongest  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  1 5°  C.  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.212,  and  contains  42.9  per  cent  of  HCl. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  readily  liquefied 
by  pressure.  At  a  temperature  of  lo**  a 
pressure  of  40  atmospheres  will  effect  its 
liquefaction.  If  the  temperature  be  lowered 
to  - 16",  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  a 
pressure  of  20  atmospheres.  The  critical 
temperature  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  52.3°. 

Condensed  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colour- 
less liquid.  Gore  has  shown  that  this  lique- 
fied acid  is  without  action  on  most  of  the 
metals  which  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  aqueous  acid. 

The  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  experimentally 
proved  by  a  number  of  methods.  It  may  be  shown  synthetically 
by  the  volumetric  experiment  referred  to  above  (page  364). 

The  volumetric  proportion  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  gas  may 
be  shown  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam.  The  sodium  in  the 
amalgam  acts  upon  the  hydrochloric  acid,  combining  with  the 
chlorine,  and  liberating  the  hydrogen — 

2Na4-2HCl  =  2NaCl  ^Hg. 

For  this  purpose  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  introduced  into  one 
limb  of  the  U-shaped  eudiometer  (Fig.  100),  and  its  volume  indicated 
by  means  of  a  ring  upon  the  tube,  the  mercury  being  level  in  both 
limbs.  A  second  ring  marks  exactly  half  the  volume.  \  quantity 
o^  liquid  sodium  amalgam  is  then  poured  into  the  open  limb  until 
it  is  completely  filled,  and  on  being  closed  by  the  thumb  the  tube 
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can  be  inverted  so  as  to  decant  the  gas  into  this  limb.  Afierlf!:: 
bubbled  once  or  twice  through  the  amalgam,  the  gas  is  ir.: 
returned  to  its  former  place  ;  and  by  drawing  mercury  {m  -t 
branch  tube,  the  levels  in  each  limb  can  be  again  adjiKteiiae: 
wnll  be  found  that  the  gas  remaining  in  the  tube  occupies  the  sx- 
exactly  down  to  the  upper  ring,  that  is  to  say,  t*'0  \^\^  ' 
hydrochloric  acid  contain  one  volume  of  hydrogen.    That  the  gi: 


A 


tf 


Fig.  ioo. 


Fig.  ioi. 


Fig.  10'^ 


is  hydrogen  can  be  shown  by  again  filling  up  the  open  ii^^"^' 
mercury,  and  driving  the  gas  out  of  the  stop-cock,  where  it  can 
inflamed  as  it  escapes. 

The  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  contains  the  same  volum^^ 
chlorine  as  of  hydrogen  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  coii<^ '• 
the  mixed  gases,  evolved  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  aqueous  a^^ 
a  long  tube  provided  with  a  stoppered  funnel,  as  shown  in  ^^i- '' 
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The  gases  may  be  collected  over  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in 
water,  and  the  tube  filled  to  the  lower  ring.  On  allowing  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  to  enter  by  means  of  the  funnel,  the  chlorine  is 
absorbed  with  the  liberation  of  iodine,  which  partially  dissolves 
and  partly  separates  as  a  solid.  When  the  absorption  of  the 
chlorine  is  complete,  the  water  will  have  risen  to  the  second  band 
placed  half-way  up  the  tube,  showing  that  one-half  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  consists  of  chlorine.  The  former  experiment  proved  that 
hydrochloric  acid  contained  half  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  therefore 
the  two  elements,  in  uniting  to  form  this  compound,  do  so  in  equal 
volumes  and  without  any  contraction  in  volume. 

When  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  being  evolved  at  the 
negative  electrode  and  chlorine  at  the  positive.  At  first  the 
liberated  chlorine  is  dissolved  in  the  solution,  but  after  the  liquid 
has  become  saturated  with  the  gas,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is 
liberated.  By  conducting  this  decomposition  in  the  apparatus 
seen  in  Fig.  102,  and  continuing  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 
until  the  liquid  in  one  limb  is  saturated  with  chlorine  before  closing 
the  stop-cocks,  it  will  be  seen,  when  the  gases  are  collected  in  the 
tubes,  that  they  are  evolved  in  equal  volumes. 

The  Manufacture  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. —  The  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  object  of  commercial  manu- 
facture, which  is  carried  out  on  an  enormous  scale.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
according  to  the  reaction — 

2NaCl  1-  H2S04=  Na2S04  +  2HCl. 

Formerly  hydrochloric  acid  was  a  waste  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  sodium  carbonate  by  the  method  known  as  the  Leblanc  process^  the  first 
stage  in  this  process  being  the  conversion  of  sodium  chloride  into  sodium 
sulphate  by  the  action  upon  it  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
evolved  as  gas  in  this  reaction  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  nuisance  caused  by  this  acid  gas  being  thrown  into  the  air,  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  "Alkali  Act,"  which  compelled  manufacturers  to  absorb  this 
waste  acid.  Since  that  time  the  Leblanc  process  for  the  manufacture  of  sodium 
carbonate  has  had  a  formidable  rival  in  another  method,  known  as  the 
ammonia-soda  process  (see  Sodium  Compounds),  which  would  probably  have 
completely  driven  the  older  method  out  of  the  field,  but  for  the  commercial 
value  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  Leblanc  process.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  which  formerly  was 
thrown  away  as  a  waste  product,  is  now  the  salvation  of  the  process,  and  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  escaping,  not  now  by  com- 
pulsion of  the  .Ailkali  Act  so  much  as  from  purely  economic  reasons. 
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The  charge  of  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  in  an  enonsr^ 
hemispherical  cast-iron  pan,  built  into  a  brickwork  chamber.  >: 
that  it  can  be  heated  by  a  fire  beneath,  and  so  that  the  c%-(xtt". 
gas  can  be  conveyed  away  by  brick  or  earthenware  flues.  The  t-i. 
evolved  by  the  reaction  is  led  into  towers  which  are  filled  with  ch: 
or  bricks,  and  down  which  water  is  made  to  percolate,  the  -^v" 
being  caused  to  flow  equally  over  the  mass  by  means  of  spe*  - 
distributing  contrivances.  As  the  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  passi^ 
up  the  towers  and  meets  the  descending  stream  of  water  it  I?  «- 
tirely  dissolved,  and  the  aqueous  acid  becomes  nearly  saturated  j-. 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 

In  works  where  the  condensers  or  towers  are  not  of  rrt" 


Fro.  103. 

height,  it  is  usual  either  to  cool  the  gas  before  admitting  it  ^' 
the  towers,  or  to  pass  it  through  a  series  of  jars  resembling  giga^'^^ 
Woulfs  bottles  (Fig.  103). 

The  water  in  these  bottles  is  made  to  flow  steadily  from  occt' 
the  other  by  the  side  pipes  c,  c  (in  the  direction  from  left  to  ngr 
while  the  gas  passes  through  the  system  in  the  opposite  direct?' 
In  this  way  a  constantly  changing  surface  of  water  is  exposet: 
the  gas,  and  a  very  strong  solution  is  obtained. 

Commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  yellow  in  colo-- 
owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  as  an  impurity  ;  and  it  is  al«i^- 
liable  to  contain  sulphuric  acid,  free  chlorine,  arsenic,  and  soir.r 
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times  sulphur  dioxide.  Tliis  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  "spirits  of  salt"  and 
muriatic  acid. 


OXIDES  AND  OXYACIDS   OF  CHLORINE. 

The  elements  oxygen  and  chlorine  have  never  been  made  to 
unite  together  directly :  two  compounds,  however,  of  these  elements 
can  be  obtained  by  indirect  methods  ;  these  are — 

Chlorine  monoxide  (hypochlorous  anhydride)          .     CljO. 
Chlorine  peroxide ClOg. 

Three  oxyacids  are  known,  viz.  :  — 

Hypochlorous  acid HCIO. 

Chloric  acid HCIO3. 

Perchloric  acid HCIO4. 


CHLORINE  MONOXIDE  {Hypochlorous  Anhydride), 

Formula,  CI2O.     Molecular  weight=86.9o.     Density =43.45. 

Mode  of  Formation. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  passing 
dry  chlorine  over  dr>'  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  contained  in  a 
griass  tube,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  allowed  to  rise.  The 
chlorine  combines  with  the  mercuric  oxide,  forming  mercuric  oxy- 
chloride,  and  chlorine  monoxide  is  liberated — 

2HgO  +  2Cl2=  HgO,HgClj+  CljO. 

Properties.—  At  ordinary  temperatures  chlorine  monoxide  is  a 
pale  yellow  gas,  without  the  greenish  tint  possessed  by  chlorine. 
Its  smell  strongly  suggests  chlorine,  but  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  it.  It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  decomposing  with  more 
or  less  violence  with  moderate  rise  of  temperature.  When  strongly 
cooled  it  is  condensed  to  an  orange-yellow  coloured  liquid,  which 
boils  at  about  -20*.  This  liquid  is  extremely  unstable,  exploding 
with  great  violence  on  the  gentlest  application  of  heat,  and  some- 
times on  merely  being  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  When 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight  it  also  explodes  with  violence. 

Gaseous  chlorine  monoxide  is  considerably  soluble  in  water,  one 
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volume  dissolving  about   loo  volumes  of  the  gas,  fbmiing  byp- 
chlorous  acid — 

Cl20  +  H20=2HCIO. 


CHLORmE  PEROXIDE. 

Formula,  ClOj.     Molecular  weight =67. 45.     Density =33.72. 

Modes  of  Formation.— (i.)  By  the  action  of  sulphuik  icc 
upon  potassium  chlorate — 

3KC108  +  2H2S04=KC104  :  2HKSO4  +  HJO  +  2CIO5. 

Finely  powdered  potassium  chlorate  is  added  little  by  little  r 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  retort.  The  salt  dissa^t^ 
with  the  formation  of  a  reddish  liquid,  and  if  the  temperature  > 
not  allowed  to  rise,  no  gas  is  evolved.  On  very  cautiously  wait- 
ing the  retort  by  means  of  warm  water,  taking  care  not  to  hen 
the  glass  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort,  the  chlorK 
peroxide  is  evolved. 

(2.)  A  mixture  of  chlorine  peroxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  in  ct}-i 
volumes,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  powdered  poiassi-r 
chlorate  and  oxalic  acid  to  a  temperature  of  70"  in  a  water-bath— 

2KCIO3  +  2H2C204=  K2C2O4  +  2H2O  +  2CO2  +  2CIO2. 

(3.)  Chlorine  peroxide,  mixed  with  chlorine,  is  evolved  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  potassium  chlorate — 

4KC103  +  12HC1  =  4KC1  +  6H80+9C1+3CI0» 

This  mixture  of  gases  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  defiirre 
compound  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  received  the  name  d 
euchlorine. 

Properties. — Chlorine  peroxide  is  a  heavy  gas,  with  a  deer 
yellow  colour.  It  has  an  intensely  unpleasant  smell,  and  if  in- 
haled, even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  produces  headact. 
The  gas  attacks  mercury,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  so  that  it  car. 
only  be  collected  by  displacement.  Chlorine  peroxide  is  an  ex- 
tremely unstable  compound,  it  is  gradually  resolved  into  its  ele- 
ments by  the  influence  of  light  ;  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark, 
or  the  introduction  into  it  of  a  hot  wire,  causes  it  to  decompi^ 
with  violent  explosion.     It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  compound;  a 
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piece  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  the  gas  takes  fire  spontane- 
ously. If  a  jet  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  lowered  into  a  jar  of 
chlorine  peroxide,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ignites  spontaneously 
and  continues  burning  in  the  gas. 

Its  oxidising  action  upon  organic  matter  may  be  shown  by 
liberating  the  gas  in  the  presence  of  such  a  substance  as  sugar, 
by  adding  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  powdered  sugar 
and  potassium  chlorate.  The  chlorine  peroxide,  liberated  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  chlorate,  ignites  the  mixture,  and  the 
entire  mass  then  bursts  into  flame. 

When  chlorine  peroxide  is  strongly  cooled  it  condenses  to  a 
dark  red  liquid,  which  is  even  more  explosive  than  the  gas. 

HTPOCHLOBOUS  ACID. 

Formula,  HCIO. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  As  already  mentioned,  this  acid  is 
formed  when  chlorine  monoxide  is  dissolved  in  water. 

(2.)  It  may  readily  be  obtained  in  dilute  solution  by  passing  an 
excess  of  chlorine  through  water  in  which  precipitated  mercuric 
oxide  is  suspended — 

HgO  +  H20  +  2Cl,=HgCls  +  2HC10. 

On  distilling  the  liquid,  the  dilute  acid  passes  over  as  a  colourless 
distillate. 

(3.)  In  dilute  solution,  hypochlorous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  hypochlorite  by  a  very  dilute  mineral  acid,  and 
subsequent  distillation  of  the  mixture  ;  thus,  if  to  a  solution  of 
calcium  hypochlorite  (obtained  by  treating  bleaching-powder  with 
water  and  filtering  the  solution)  very  dilute  nitric  acid  be  added 
and  the  solution  distilled,  a  dilute  colourless  acid  is  obtained — 

Ca(C10)2  +  2HN03=Ca(N03)2  +  2HC10. 

(4.)  This  compound  is  also  formed  when  a  stream  of  chlorine  is 
passed  through  water  containing  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  in 
suspension — 

CaCOsH-  H2O  +  2CI2  =  CaClj  +  CO2  +  2HC10. 

Properties. — Pure  hypochlorous  acid,  free  from  water,  has 
xiever  been  obtained.     The  acid  produced  by  the  solution  in  water 
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of  chlorine  monoxide  has  a  pale  straw-yellow  colour,  and  a  \^ 
characteristic  chlorous  smell.  Dilute  solutions  of  thb  add  i: 
moderately  stable,  while  more  concentrated  solutions  resi: 
undergo  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidising  and  bleaching  a^-e=:^ 
as  it  readily  gives  up  its  oxygen,  and  is  resolved  into  hydrochk-r 
acid — 

HC10  =  HCl4-0. 

As  an  oxidising  agent  it  is  twice  as  effective  as  an  cqa:vaic- 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  chlorine  water,  for  two  atoms  of  chlorine  n. 
here  necessary  for  the  liberation  of  one  atom  of  ox>'gen — 

Cl2  +  H20=2HCl  +  0. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  ^- 
the  evolution  of  chlorine — 

HC10  +  HCl  =  H20  +  Clj. 

It  is  also  decomposed  by  silver  oxide,  oxygen  being  libcrated- 

AgjO  +  2HC10  =  2AgCl  +  H3O  +  O^ 

The  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  aoioa  c' 
the  acid  upon  the  hydroxides  of  the  metals  ;  thus — 

HC10  +  KH0  =  KC10  +  H20. 

The  most  important  salt  of  this  acid  is  bleacking-pavder  (^^ 
Calcium  Salts). 


CHLORIC    ACID. 

Formula,  HCIO3. 

Mode  of  Formation.— This  compound  is  best  obtaind  ^ 
decomposing  barium  chlorate  with  an  exact  equivalent  of  sulphurc 
acid,  previously  diluted  with  water — 

Ba(C103)2  +  H4S04  =  BaS04  +  2HC105. 

The  clear  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  precipitated  barium  sul- 
phate, and  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacua 
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The  strongest  acid  that  can  be  obtained  still  contains  80  per 
cent,  of  water.  Attempts  to  concentrate  it  further  result  in  its 
decomposition  into  free  chlorine  and  oxygen,  with  the  formation 
of  perchloric  acid  and  water. 

Properties. — The  strong  aqueous  acid  has  powerful  oxidising 
properties  ;  many  organic  substances,  as  wood  or  paper,  are  so 
rapidly  oxidised  by  it  that  when  the  acid  is  dropped  upon  them 
they  are  frequently  inflamed. 

The  acid  even  in  dilute  solution  has  strong  bleaching  powers. 

The  salts  of  chloric  acid  are  far  more  stable  than  the  acid,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  considerable  technical  importance.  The 
chlorates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  all  yield  oxygen  on  being 
heated.  Chloric  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid  ;  the  chlorates,  there- 
fore, have  the  general  formula  M'ClOg  and  M'^ClOj),,  where  M' 
and  M"  stand  for  monovalent  and  divalent  metals  respectively. 

Of  all  the  chlorates,  potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3,  *s  by  far  the 
most  important  (see  Potassium  Compounds). 


PEBOHLOBIC  ACID. 

Formula,  HCIO4. 

Mode  of  Formation. — Perchloric  acid  is  best  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  potassium  perchlorate— 

2KCIO4  +  HaS04  =  K2SO4  +  2H  CIO4. 

Pure  and  dry  potassium  perchlorate  is  mixed  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  gently  dis- 
tilled in  a  small  retort.  The  distillate  at  first  consists  of  perchloric 
acid  ;  but  as  the  operation  proceeds  a  portion  of  the  perchloric  acid 
is  decomposed  into  lower  oxides  of  chlorine  and  water,  and  the 
latter,  combining  with  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate,  forms  a 
white  crystalline  compound,  having  the  composition  HCIO4H2O. 
This  body,  when  gently  heated,  gives  off  perchloric  acid  ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  acid  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

Properties.— Perchloric  acid  is  a  colourless,  volatile,  and  strongly 
fuming  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.782  at  I5^  It  is  an 
extremely  powerful  oxidising  substance  ;  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
allowed  to  fall  upon  paper,  wood,  or  charcoal  is  instantly  decom- 
posed, sometimes  with  a  violent  explosion.     In  contact  with  the 
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skin  it  produces  most  painful  wounds  ;  when  allowed  to  dropsr 
water  it  produces  a  hissing  sound,  owing  to  the  energy  of  :fc 

combination.  \ 

Perchloric  acid  cannot  be  preserved,  as  it  slowly  decomposcb  \ 

even  in  the  dark,  and  often  explodes  spontaneously.  \ 

The  salts  of  this  acid  are  the  perchlorates,  of  which  the  mnst  \ 

important  is  potassium  perchlorate  ;  they  are  all  eehiMp  in  mier.  i 

Constitution  of  the  Oxides  and  Oxyadds  of  Ghlozine.— On  theas^asn 
lion  that  chlorine  is  a  monovalent  element,  the  constitution  of  these  corapoiB^ 
may  be  thus  represented  :— 

Chlorine  monoxide,  CI  -  O  -  CI.     I    Hypochlorous  acid,  CI  -  O  -  R 
Chlorine  peroxide,  CI  -  O  -  O  - .    1    Chloric  acid.  CJ-O-O-O-R  \ 

Perchloric  acid.  Cl-O-O-O-O-H.  | 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  some  of  these  compounds  the  chkxirc 
functions  as  a  trivalent  element,  and  that  these  compounds  have  a  constiTsaDD 
similar  to  the  oxides  and  oxyacids  of  nitrogen,  thus : — 

Chlorine  monoxide,  CI  -  O  -  CI.  Nitrogen  monoxide,  N  - O  - N.  \ 

/O  /O  \ 

Chlorine  peroxide,  -  Ck     {  .  Nitrogen  peroxide,  -  N<     1 .  1 

Hypochlorous  acid,  CI  -  O  -  H.  Hyponitrous  acid,  N  -  O  -  H. 

/O  /O  1 

Chloric  acid,  H  -  O  -  C\(     \  .  Nitric  acid,  H  -  O  -  N<^  1  . 

O 

O 

There  are  several  facts  which  point  to  the  belief  that  not  only  dilorine,  b<s 
also  bromine  and  iodine,  are  capable  of  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  trirajt!  i 
element.  The  existence,  for  example,  of  such  a  compound  as  trichkritle  ' 
iodine,  ICI3,  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  assumption  than  that  iodiiK  ^ 
here  a  trivalent  element. 

Indeed,  from  a  consideration  of  the  salts  of  periodic  acids,  some  cberoistsafr 
in  favour  of  assigning  to  iodine  even  a  still  higher  valency,  and  of  regardiag  "• 
as  a  heptad  element  in  these  compounds  (see  Periodates,  page  394I  Tbc 
constitution  of  such  molecules  as  those  of  hydrofluoric  acid  at  low  temperaiuro. 
namely,  H2F2,  or  H^Fa,  or  HnFn,  and  of  the  acid  fluoride  of  potassiurc 
HF.KF,  is  readily  understood  if  we  regard  the  fluorine  as  functioning  c 
these  compounds  as  a  trivalent  element,  thus — 

H-F  =  F-H;  H-F  — F-H;  H-F=F-K. 

F 

I 
H 
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BROMINE. 

Symbol,  Br.     Atomic  weight =79. 96.     Molecular  weights  159.92. 
Vapour  density =79. 96. 

History. — This  element  was  discovered  by  Balard  (1826),  in  the 
mother-liquor  obtained  after  the  ciystallisation  of  salt  from  con- 
centrated sea-water.  He  applied  the  name  bromine  (signifying  a 
stench)  to  the  element,  in  allusion  to  its  unpleasant  smell. 

OccUFFence. — Bromine  is  never  found  in  the  uncombined  state 
in  nature.  In  combination  chiefly  with  the  metals  potassium, 
sodium,  and  magnesium,  it  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  all  sea- 
water,  and  more  abundantly  in  many  mineral  waters  and  salt 
springs.  The  saline  deposits  of  Stassfurt  contain  notable  quantities 
of  bromides,  and  the  main  supply  of  bromine  for  the  market  is 
manu&ctured  from  this  source. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Bromine  may  be  obtained  from  a 
bromide  by  displacement  with  chlorine.  If  to  a  solution  of  mag- 
nesium bromide,  chlorine  water  is  added,  the  chlorine  combines 
with  the  magnesium  and  the  bromine  is  liberated — 

MgBrg + CI2 = MgClj  +  Brj. 

On  distilling  the  liquid  the  bromine  is  driven  off,  and  can  be 
collected  in  a  well-cooled  receiver.  The  addition  of  any  excess  of 
chlorine  results  in  the  formation  of  bromide  of  chlorine,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  avoided. 

(2.)  Bromine  is  readily  obtained  from  potassium  bromide  by  the 
action  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  reaction  exactly 
analogous  to  that  by  which  chlorine  is  obtained  from  sodium 
chloride — 

2KBr-l-Mn02-f-2H2S04=MnS04-l-K2S04  +  2H20  +  Br2. 

The  mixture  is  gently  distilled  from  a  retort  into  a  receiver  kept 
cold  by  means  of  ice. 

(3.)  Manufacturingr  Methods.— Practically  all  the  bromine 
that  is  required  at  the  present  day  is  manufactured  from  crude 
camallite  obtained  at  Stassfurt  (see  Alkali  Metals).  This  salt 
contains  bromine  combined  with  magnesium,  the  magnesium 
bromide  forming  about  i  per  cent,  of  the  maghesium  chloride  in 
the  crude  substance.     The  final  mother-liquors  from  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  potassium  chloride,  and  which  were  formerly  ran  tn  t^^* 
are  found  to  contain  about  .25  per  cent,  of  bromine  as  ma^fr  r 
bromide,  and  these  liquors  are  now  utilised  for  the  mandar-t 
bromine. 

The  bromine  is  liberated  from  its  combination  with  Inalp^^ 
by  means  of  chlorine.  In  some  processes  the  mothcr-liqjx . 
mixed  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  stone  rr^^ 


iua 


M 


>•  SttMl 


CI 


Fig.  104. 

resembling  an  ordinary  chlorine  still.  The  magnesium  cWor;^'  - 
the  liquor  is  acted  upon  by  the  manganese  dioxide  and  sup--' 
acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  this  decompose.  -^ 
bromide  present  displacing  the  bromine — 

MgCl2-f-MnO2  +  2H.^SO4  =  MnSO4  +  MgSO4+2Hj0-f-a 
MgBrg  +  01.2=  MgCl2+ Bra. 

The  bromine  that  is  driven  out  is  condensed  by  means  of  a '^ 
condenser. 


Bromine 
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Instead  of  the  chlorine  being  generated  within  the  mother-liquor, 
it  is  now  more  usually  produced  in  a  separate  chlorine  still,  and 
passed  into  the  liquor.  Fig.  104  shows  in  diagrammatic  form  the 
method  employed.  The  hot  mother-liquor  is  admitted  by  the  pipe 
A  into  the  tower  T,  which  is  filled  with  earthenware  balls,  between 
which  the  liquid  percolates.  It  leaves  the  tower  by  the  pipe  B, 
and  flows  into  the  tank  W,  which  is  provided  with  shelves  in  such 
a  way  that  the  liquid  must  circulate  through  it  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  exit-pipe  from  this  tank  empties 
into  a  waste,  placed  at  such  a  height  that  the  tank  is  always  nearly 
full.  The  liquid  in  the  tank  is  kept  at,  or  near,  the  boiling-point,  by 
means  of  a  current  of  steam  blown  in  through  S.     Chlorine  from  a 
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Fig.  X05. 

still  is  admitted  by  the  pipe  L,  and  passing  into  the  tower  by  the 
pipe  B,  travels  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  current  of  liquid. 
As  the  chlorine  passes  up  the  tower  it  meets  the  descending  mother- 
liquor,  and  decomposes  the  magnesium  bromide  contained  in  it 
with  the  liberation  of  bromine.  The  bromine  vapour  leaves  the 
tower  by  the  pipe  C,  and  is  conveyed  to  a  worm  (Fig.  105),  where  it 
is  condensed.  Any  bromine  which  dissolves  in  the  water  in  the 
tower  is  again  expelled  from  solution  by  the  steaA  as  the  liquid 
traverses  the  tank  W,  and  is  swept  up  into  the  tower  by  the  current 
of  chlorine.  The  condensed  bromine  as  it  leaves  the  worm  is 
collected  in  a  tubulated  bottle,  and  any  vapour  which  escapes  con- 
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densation  is  arrested  by  the  vessel  F  (Fig.  105).  This  tube  is  £:•- 
with  iron  borings,  kept  moist  by  the  constant  dropping  of  »i  1 
upon  them,  and  any  bromine  or  bromide  of  chlorine  is  ihert  c: 
verted  into  iron  compounds,  which  are  dissolved  by  the  ▼s:-:! 
and  flow  away  into  the  receiver.  The  bromine  is  punf^i 
redistillation. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine,  these  older  methods  of  mi- 
facture  seem  destined  to  give  place  to  electrolytic  processe.    T- 
method  now  being  introduced  for  the  extraction  of  the  brxr  - 
from  the  Stassfurt  liquors  depends  upon   the  fact  that  «Vr  . 
solution   containing  a  chloride  and  a  bromide  is  submitrec 
electrolysis,  the  bromine  is   liberated  first,  before  any  cbk--- 
escapes.     Hence,  by  subjecting  the  liquors  to  electrolysis, ai.. 
suitable  conditions,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  readily  sqiantr.. 

Properties. — Bromine  is  a  heavy  but  mobile  liquid  of  a  c~: 
reddish-brown  colour.    Except  in  extremely  thin  layers  it  isojQ. .; 
It  is  the  only  non-metallic  element  which  is  liquid  at  the  ordinir 
temperature.     Bromine  boils  at  59*,  but  being  a  very  volatile  }i^- 
it  gives  off  vapour  rapidly  at  the  ordinary  temperature.    A  dr>:  : 
bromine  allowed  to  fall  into  a  flask  immediately  ex-aporaics  ir 
fills  the  vessel  with  a  dark  red-brown  vapour.     The  specific  ijn^ 
of  the  liquid  at  0°  is  3.188.     At  -  7**  bromine  solidifies  to  a  en  in 
line  mass.    Bromine  has  a  powerful  and  disagreeable  smelL    Wh: 
the  vapour,  largely  diluted  with  air,  is  inhaled,  it  suggests  chkc 
by  its  smell  and  by  its  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  ±t 
throat  and  nose  ;  it  has  in  addition,  however,  a  most  iniutr. 
action  upon  the  eyes.    It  is  very  poisonous,  and  the  liquid  cxen>- 
corrosive  action  upon  the  skin  ;  it  produces  a  yellow  colour  nhc: 
brought  in  contact  with  starch. 

The  vapour-density  of  bromine,  taken  at  moderately  high  te-. 
peratures,  gradually  becomes  less  than  is  demanded  by  the  form,  i 
Br.^,  showing  that  dissociation  takes  place.  In  the  case  of  bwin  r 
this  is  more  marked  than  with  chlorine. 

Bromine  is  soluble  in  water,  imparting   its  own  colour  to  :> 
solution  which  is  known  as  bromine  water,     100  grammes  of  i^r.r 
at  o"  dissolve  3.60  grammes  of  bromine.     The  solubility  stear": 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises  :  at  20"  it  is  3.208,  and  at  v 
it  is  3.126. 

When  bromine  water  is  cooled  to  o**  it  deposits  a  aystaiiirc 
hydrate  similar  in  composition  to  the  hydrate  of  chlorine,  Br^l OH/'. 

Bromine  resembles  chlorine  in  its  chemical  attributes  ;  it  con- 
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bines  directly  with  metals  and  many  other  elements,  although  with 
less  energy  than  is  exhibited  by  chlorine.  A  fragment  of  arsenic, 
for  example,  when  dropped  upon  bromine,  ignites  and  burns  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Like  chlorine,  it  has  bleaching  properties,  due  to  its  power  of 
combining  with  hydrogen. 


HYDROBROHIG  ACID. 

Formula,  H Br.     Molecular  weight =80. 97.     Density =40. 48. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Hydrobromic  acid  can  be  obtained 
by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements.  Bromine  vapour  and  hydrogen, 
when  mixed,  do  not  combine  under  the  influence  of  light ;  neither 
does  such  a  mixture  explode  when  a  light  is  applied  to  it.  The 
mixture,  however,  may  be  caused  to  bum,  when  hydrobromic  acid 
is  formed  ;  or,  if  the  mixed  gases  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
the  same  result  follows.  A  simple  method  of  preparing  hydro- 
bromic acid  synthetically  consists  in  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  bromine  vapour  over  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  maintained  at  a 
red  heat  by  means  of  an  electric  current.* 

(2.)  The  best  method  for  the  preparation  of  gaseous  hydrobromic 
acid  consists  in  dropping  bromine  upon  red  phosphorus  which  has 
been  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  when  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid  is  formed,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  liberated — 

P  +  4H20  +  5Br=H3P04  +  5HBr. 

We  may  suppose  that  in  this  reaction  the  bromides  of  phosphorus 
are  formed  and  simultaneously  decomposed,  the  action  of  water 
upon  these  compounds  being  thus  expressed — 

PBrs  +  3H20  =  H3P03  +  3HBr. 
PBr5  +  4H20  =  H3P04  +  5HBr. 

(3.)  Hydrobromic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric acid  upon  potassium  bromide — 

3KBr  +  H3PO4  =  K3PO4  +  3HBr. 

(4.)  If  sulphuric  acid  be  employed  (as  in  the  ibrmation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  a  chloride),  free  bromine  is  simultaneously  pro- 

*  See  "Chemical  Lecture  ExperimenU,"  new  ed.,  No.  225. 
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duced,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  sulpbcrr  » 
by  the  hydrobromic  acid  which  is  first  evolved,  thus — 

H2SO4  +  2HBr=  SOg  +  2H2O  +  Brj. 

(5.)  A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  maya!^  • 
obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  :!:%■;. 
bromine  water— 

H2S  +  Brj=S  +  2HBr. 

(6.)  Hydrobromic  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  the  actir!:  **' 
bromine  upon  certain  hydrocarbons,  such  as  turpentine  or  c^" 
paraffin.  The  action  is  one  of  substitution,  one  atom  of  bronr- 
replacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  compound,  and  the  hydr^v 
so  displaced  combining  with  a  second  bromine  atom  to  fonn  fa}.r 
bromic  acid.  Thus,  if  the  hydrocarbon  be  represented  bj  t-- 
general  formula,  CnHjn  +  a*  the  action  of  bromine  will  be  repre- 
sented thus — 

CnH2n-|-2  + Br2=CnH3n_f.jBr+  HBr. 

Properties. — Hydrobromic  acid  is  a  colourless,  pungent-STc  - 
ing  gas,  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  It  is  extremely  sofc"^ 
in  water,  forming  an  acid  liquid  strongly  resembling  aqat":- 
hydrochloric  acid. 

When  boiled,  this  solution  loses  either  acid  or  water,  un:  - 
reaches  a  degree  of  concentration  at  which  it  contains  48  per  err: 
of  hydrobromic  acid.  The  acid  of  this  strength  then  connnue>  * 
boil  unchanged  at  126''.  As  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  stier.' 
of  the  liquid  which  boils  at  a  constant  temperature  depends  d:-^' 
the  pressure. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  the  libcnit>  ' 
of  bromine — 

2HBr  +  Cl2  =  2HCl  +  Br2. 

In  its  chemical  behaviour,  hydrobromic  acid  closely  resem'^V 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  resemblance  is  extended  to  the  bromide^ 
All  bromides  are  soluble  in  water,  except  mercurous  bromici*. 
silver  bromide,  and  lead  bromide,  the  latter  being  sl/g^^• 
soluble. 
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OXY ACIDS   OF  BROMINE. 

No  oxides  of  bromine  corresponding  with  the  oxides  of  chlorine 
have  as  yet  been  obtained  ;  two  oxyacids,  however,  are  known, 
viz. : — 

Hypobromous  acid  .        .  HbrO. 

Bromic  acid HBrOj. 


HTPOBBOMOUS  ACID. 

Formula,  HBrO. 

Mode  of  Formation.— An  aqueous  solution  of  hypobromous 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  shaking  together  a  mixture  of  bromine 
water  and  precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  the  reaction  being  ana- 
logous to  that  by  which  hypochlorous  acid  is  prepared — 

HgO  +  H20  +  2Br2=HgBr2  +  2HBrO. 

Properties. — Hypobromous  acid  is  an  unstable  compound  ;  it 
breaks  up  on  distillation  into  oxygen  and  bromine.  By  heating  to 
40°  in  vacuo,  however,  it  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
The  aqueous  liquid  so  obtained  has  a  pale-yellow  colour.  It 
readily  gives  up  its  oxygen,  and  is  a  strong  bleaching  agent  ; 
when  heated  to  about  60^  it  decomposes. 


BROMIC   ACID. 

Formula,  HBrOj. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  This  acid  is  only  known  in  aqueous 
solution  ;  in  this  form  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  silver  bromate  in  the  presence  of  water — 

5AgBr03  +  3Br2  4-  SHjO  =  5  AgBr  +  6H  BrOj. 

The  insoluble  silver  bromide  separates  out,  and  the  aqueous 
acid  can  be  decanted  from  the  precipitate. 

(2.)  A  solution  of  this  acid,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  also 
formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  through  bromine  water — 

Br2  +  5Cl2+GH2O  =  10HCl  +  2HBrO3. 
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(3.)  The  decomposition  of  barium  bromate  by  the  requisite 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  affords  the  best  method  for  the  preparation 
of  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  bromic  acid — 

Ba(BrOs)2  +  HaSOi^  BaS04+2HBrOs. 

Properties. — Bromic  acid  is  an  unstable,  strongly  acid  sub- 
stance, closely  resembling  chloric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution 
may  be  concentrated  in  vacuo  until  it  contains  about  50  per  cent 
of  bromic  acid,  representing  a  composition  of  i  molecule  of  the 
acid  to  7  of  water.  Beyond  this  degree  of  concentration,  or  if 
heated  to  100°,  the  acid  decomposes  into  bromine,  oxygen,  and 
water. 

The  bromates  are  formed  by  reactions  similar  to  those  by  which 
the  chlorates  are  produced  ;  thus,  by  adding  bromine  to  a  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  a  mixture  of  potassium  bromide  and 
bromate  is  obtained — 

6KHO  +  3Br2=5KBr+  KBrOg+SHjO. 

And  the  two  salts  can  be  separated  by  crystallisation,  owing  to  the 
greater  solubility  of  the  bromide. 

The  bromates  decompose  on  being  heated,  some  with  the 
liberation  of  oxygen  and  formation  of  bromide — 

KBr03=KBr+30, 

but  without  the  intermediate  production  of  a  perbromate.  Others 
give  off  their  bromine  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  oxygen  they  contain, 
leaving  the  metal  in  combination  with  oxygen — 

Mg(Br03)2=MgO  +  Br2+50. 


IODINE. 

Symbol,  I.     Atomic  weight =126.85.     Molecular  weight=253.7a 
Vapour  density =126. 85- 

Hlstory.— Iodine  was  discovered  by  Courtois  (1812),  who  ob- 
served that  a  beautiful  violet  vapour  was  evolved  during  his 
endeavours  to  prepare  nitre  from  liquors  obtained  by  lixiviating 
the  ashes  of  burnt  seaweed.  The  substance  was  subsequently 
investigated  by  Gay-Lussac. 
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Oceurreneo.— Like  all  the  other  members  of  this  group  of 
elements,  iodine  is  never  found  in  nature  in  the  uncombined  con- 
dition. In  combination  it  occurs  associated  principally  with 
potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  as  iodides  and 
iodates. 

Iodine  is  a  widely  distributed  element,  although  not  occurring 
in  more  than  small  quantities  in  any  particular  source.  Thus  it  is 
found  in  small  quantities  in  sea- water  and  in  both  marine  plants 
and  animals.  The  amount  of  iodine  in  seaweed  varies  with  diffe- 
rent plants  ;  generally  speaking,  those  from  greater  depths  contain 
more  than  weeds  which  grow  in  comparatively  shallow  waters. 

TV      ,„     .  Per  Cent,  of 

Dry  Weeds.  j^i„^ 

Drift  weed'  \  ^aminaria  digitata  (stem)        .    0.4535 
(  Laminaria  stenophylla     .        .     o.Ajyj 


Laminaria  stenophylla     .        .     a4777 

(  Fucus  serratus 0.0856 

(  Ascophyllum  nodosum     .        .    0.0572 


Iodine  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  many  mineral  waters 
and  medicinal  springs. 

In  small  quantities  iodine  is  present  in  the  natural  sodium  nitrate 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  known  as  Chili  saltpetre,  and  at  the  present  day 
this  constitutes  the  most  abundant  source  of  this  element. 

Mode  of  Formation.— Iodine  may  be  readily  obtained  by  a 
precisely  similar  reaction  to  that  by  which  both  bromine  and 
chlorine  are  produced ;  thus,  if  potassium  iodide  be  mixed  with 
manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  gently 
heated  in  a  retort,  iodine  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the  form  of 
greyish-black  crystals — 

2KI-l-Mn02+2H,S04=K2S04-f-MnS04  +  2H20  +  l2. 

Manufacturingr  Processes.— On  an  industrial  scale  iodine  is 
obtained  from  two  sources,  namely,  from  seaweed  and  from  caliche 
(Chili  saltpetre). 

(i.)  From  seaweed.  The  weeds  chiefly  employed  are  the  Lami- 
naria digitata  and  Laminaria  stenophylla.  The  weed  is  burnt  in 
shallow  pits,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  high  a  temperature  ;  the 
maximum  yield  of  iodine  being  obtained  if  the  ash  is  not  allowed 
to  fuse.  This  ash  is  technically  known  as  kelp^  and  if  the  weed  is 
properly  burnt,  it  should  yield  a  kelp  containing  from  25  to  30  lbs. 
of  iodine  per  ton.    The  kelpers,  however,  usually  lose  about  half 

2  B 
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the  iodine  on  account  of  burning  the  weed  at  too  high  a  tempe^- 
ture,  thereby  fusing  the  ash  into  a  hard  slag,  instead  of  obcacs. 
a  porous  residue. 

An  improved  process  of  carbonising  the  weed  was  introduced  5^ 
Stanford  (1863),  in  which  it  was  heated  in  large  retorts,  wberer- 
the  volatile  products  of  the  distillation,  consisting  largely  cf  rs: 
and  ammoniacal  liquor,  could  be  collected.  The  kelp  ohuktc 
by  this  method  is  in  a  very  porous  condition,  and  contaios  dx 
whole  of  the  iodine  originally  present  in  the  weed 

A  still  more  recent  process  for  extracting  the  iodine  from  sei^ 
weed,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  other  useful  materials,  hi* 
since  been  discovered  by  Stanford.  The  weed  is  boiled  ^  'x 
sodium  carbonate  and  filtered  :  the  residue  consists  of  a  sutetau:? 
called  algulose.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  filtered  liq-'- 
which  precipitates  a  compound  known  as  alginic  actd^  and  tLi= 
is  again  separated  by  filtration.  The  liquor  is  neutxaiised  »r-* 
sodium  hydroxide,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  carbonised.  Ten 
residue,  which  is  known  as  "kelp  substitute,"  contains  aD  !> 
iodine,  as  well  as  the  potash  salts,  and  should  yield  about  30  lis. 
of  iodine  per  ton. 

[The  alginic  acid  obtained  in  this  process  is  purified  and  converted  into  tt 
sodium  salt,  which  constitutes  the  commercial  "algin,"  a  material  of  *g«^'- 
ous  or  albuminous  nature  which  has  lately  been  put  to  a  numbta'  of  osefa 
applications.] 

The  kelp  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  lixiviated  «'ri 
water  in  large  iron  vats,  whereby  all  the  soluble  salts  arecxtiaaed 
This  aqueous  liquid  is  concentrated  in  large  open  boiling  pan^, 
and  the  less  soluble  salts,  viz.,  the  alkaline  sulphates,  carbonates, 
and  chlorides,  are  allowed  to  crystallise  The  mother-liquor  is 
then  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  allowed  to  stand.  The  s^- 
phuric  acid  decomposes  any  sulphides  and  sulphites  which  nav 
be  present,  with  the  separation  of  sulphur ;  it  also  converts  ifcf 
bromides  and  iodides  into  the  corresponding  sulphates,  with  the 
liberation  of  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  which  remaio  )■: 
solution,  while  the  alkaline  sulphates  are  deposited  from  the  liquid 
and  are  technically  known  as  plate  sulphate.  The  liquor  is  then 
transferred  to  the  iodine  stilly  which  is  an  iron  pot  furnished  in:n 
a  leaden  cover  into  which  two  exit-pipes  are  fixed  (Fig.  106 
These  are  connected  to  a  series  (usually  ten  in  each  row)  of  laiigf 
earthenware   jars   or  aludels,      A   gentle   heat    is    applied,  and 
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manganese  dioxide  is  introduced  from  lime  to  time  through 
the  opening.  The  iodine  is  evolved  according  to  the  following 
equation — 

2HI  +  Mn02+H2S04=MnS04  +  2H20  +  l2, 

and  condenses  in  the  jars.  These  vessels  are  also  furnished  with  a 
tubulus  upon  their  under  side,  so  that  the  water  which  is  evolved 
during  the  distillation  can  drain  out,  and  run  off  down  the  trough  in 
which  the  jars  are  resting. 

(2.)  From  Chili  saltpetre.     The  crude  sodium  nitrate  of  Chili 


Fig.  106. 

and  Peru,  known  as  caliche^  contains  small  quantities  of  iodine, 
chiefly  as  sodium  iodate.  Although  the  amount  of  iodine  in 
caliche  is  only  very  small,  averaging  about  0.2  per  cent.,  in  view 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  nitrate  that  is  turned  out,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  iodine  is  very  great.  The  iodine  is  now  extracted, 
and  the  supply  of  this  element  that  is  now  manufactured  from  this 
source  is  more  than  the  total  consumption  of  iodine  in  the  whole 
•world.  The  process  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  when  a  solution 
of  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite  (sodium  bisulphite)  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  an  iodate,  iodine  is  precipitated,  thus  — 

2NaI03+5NaHS03-3NaHS04  +  2Na2S04+H20  +  I.. 

The  final  mother-liquor  from  the  sodium  nitrate,  or  caliche,  in 
-which  all  the  iodate  has  concentrated,  contains  as  much  as  22 
par  cent,  of  this  salt.  This  liquor  is  mixed  with  the  requisite 
proportion  of  the  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite  solution,  in  large  lead- 
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lined  vats,  and  the  precipitated  iodine  allowed  to  settlei  It  .- 
then  washed  and  pressed  into  blocks,  and  is  found  to  ks^'H 
from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  iodine.  This  impure  pr(Klu<:t  is  ±r= 
distilled  at  a  gentle  heat  from  iron  retorts,  the  vapour  bdng  o- 
densed  in  a  series  of  earthenware  receivers  much  as  in  the  aid-- 
method. 

Properties. — Iodine  is  a  bluish-black  shining  solid,  somev^' 
resembling  graphite  in  lustre  and  general  outward  appearaiMX.  I: 
crystallises  in  large  brilliant  plates,  which  have  a  specific  gia^i*^ 
of  4.95.  When  heated  to  107"  iodine  melts  and  gives  offvap.- 
having  a  beautiful  violet  colour.     Its  boiling-point  is  abont  175 . 

Iodine  vaporises  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  sahc2x< 
from  one  part  to  another  of  a  bottle  in  which  a  small  quantirrc 
it  is  contained.  The  smell  of  iodine  vapour  is  somewhat  irritanr:. 
and  unpleasant,  recalling  the  smell  of  moderately  diluted  chlonse. 
When  iodine  vapour  is  heated  it  passes  from  a  violet  colour  to  1 
deep  indigo  blue.*  This  change  in  the  colour  is  accompiEitd 
by  a  diminution  of  the  vapour-density.  Up  to  a  tempeiatu;?  i 
700"  the  density  of  iodine  corresponds  to  the  formula  Ij ;  as  tie 
temperature  is  raised  the  density  gradually  diminishes,  until  r. 
1468"  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  two-thirds.  At  this  point,  73- 1  per 
cent,  of  the  iodine  molecules  have  become  dissociated  into  sn^'^ 
atoms. 

Iodine  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  i  gramme  of  iodine  beinf 
dissolved  by  5.524  litres  of  water  at  10".  This  dilute  solutka 
however,  has  a  perceptible  brown  colour.  Iodine  is  freely  sokb* 
in  aqueous  potassium  iodide  solution,  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  aquecis 
hydriodic  acid  ;  in  all  these  solvents  it  dissolves  to  a  dark  reddisfc- 
brown  solution.  In  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  roa3> 
liquid  hydrocarbons,  iodine  is  also  soluble,  but  in  these  soIverL^ 
it  dissolves  to  a  deep  violet  solution  resembling  the  colour  of  the 
vapour. 

When  iodine  is  brought  into  contact  with  starch  it  forms  ar 
intense  blue  colour.  This  reaction  is  so  extremely  delicate  thi: 
it  is  capable  of  revealing  the  minutest  trace  of  iodine.  The  ejact 
nature  of  this  blue  compound  is  riot  known.  The  colour  disappears 
when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  about  80",  but  returns  on  coollaj. 
continued  boiling  destroys  it  permanently. 

In  its  chemical  relations  iodine  resembles  chlorine  and  bromine, 
but  with   a   lesser  degree  of  energy.     Both  these  elements  art 
*  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  newed.,  No.  231. 
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piable  of  displacing  iodine  from  its  combinations  with  electro- 
>sitive  elements,  thus — 

KI  +  Br=KBr  +  I. 
KI  +  Cl=KCH-I. 

Iodine  combines  with  many  elements,  both  metals  and  non- 
letalS)  forming  iodides.  Phosphorus,  when  brought  in  contact 
ith  iodine,  at  once  melts  and  inflames  ;  antimony  powder  dropped 
nto  iodine  vapour  also  spontaneously  inflames.  When  mercury 
ind  iodine  are  gently  heated,  energetic  combination  takes  place, 
Lnd  mercuric  iodide  is  formed. 


H7DBI0DIC  ACID. 

Formula  HI.     Molecular  weight  =  127. 86.     Density =63. 93. 
Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)   Hydriodic  acid  can  be  obtained 


Fig.  107. 

synthetically  by  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  vapour 
over  strongly  heated,  finely  divided  platinum. 

(2.)  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  upon 
sodium  or  potassium  iodide  (see  Hydrobromic  Acid). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  bromine  compound,  sul- 
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phuric  acid  cannot  be  employed,  as  by  its  action  upon  the  iodh^. 
iodine  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  liberated,  thus — 

2KI+3H2S04=2HKS04+2HjO  +  S02  +  lj.  .I 

(3.)  Hydriodic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphmtttec  I 
hydrogen  upon  iodine  (p.  410).  At  the  ordinar\'  temperatm*,  j 
and  in  the  absence  of  water,  these  two  substances  do  not  rear, 
hydriodic  acid  being  an  endothermic  compound  (p.  168)  ;  bat  r 
the  iodine  be  suspended  in  water  and  sulphuretted  hydrofts 
passed  through,  the  heat  of  solution  of  the  hydriodic  acid  soj^I*-- 
the  necessary  energy  to  enable  the  action  to  proceed.  WTier 
however,  the  solution  reaches  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.56  the  action  ctases, 
because,  as  Naumann  has  shown,  the  heat  produced  by  the  sohiti^ 
of  the  product  is  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  process  beyond  ih-s 
degree  of  concentration. 

(4.)  Hydriodic  acid  is  most  readily  prepared  by  the  actiosj  0/ 
phosphorus  upon  iodine  in  the  presence  of  water — 

P  +  5I+4H20  =  H3P04  +  5HI. 

The  red  phosphorus  and  iodine  for  this  reaction  may  be  plaoni 
in  a  dry  flask,  and  water  gradually  dropped  upon  the  mixture,  wbe 
hydriodic  acid  is  rapidly  evolved.  The  gas  is  allou-ed  to  pa>s 
through  a  U-tube  containing  red  phosphorus,  in  order  to  arrest  ar. 
iodine  vapour  which  may  accompany  it.  Hydriodic  acid  may  be 
collected  over  mercury  or  by  displacement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107. 

Properties. — Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colourless,  pungent-smeL'ir.^ 
gas,  which  fumes  strongly  on  coming  into  the  air.  The  gas  .> 
readily  decomposed  by  heat  into  hydrogen  and  iodine.  Thus,  it"  a 
heated  wire  be  thrust  into  the  gas,  or  if  a  spiral  of  platinum  ^^re 
be  heated  in  the  gas  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  the  ^ioie: 
vapour  of  iodine  at  once  makes  its  appearance. 

When  mixed  with  chlorine,  hydriodic  acid  is  at  once  decomposed. 
with  the  liberation  of  iodine,  thus — 

2HI  +  Cl2  =  2HCl  +  I,. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  readily  liquefied  gases  ;  at  o\ 
and  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a  colour- 
less liquid. 

The  gas  is  extremely  soluble  in  water.  An  aqueous  solution  f^ 
it  is  readily  produced  by  allowing  the  gas,  obtained  by  the  metht-^ 
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of  preparation  above  described,  to  pass  into  water.     In  order  to 
prevent  the  water  from  being  drawn  back  into  the  generating  flask, 
it  is  convenient  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  retort  arranged  in  the 
position  seen  in  Fig.  108.    Should  there  be 
any  back  rush  of  water,  owing  to  the  inter- 
mission of  the  evolution  of  gas  in  the  ap- 
paratus, the  liquid  in  the  beaker  will  be 
drawn  up  into  the  retort  and  there  lodge, 
leaving  the  end  of  the  neck  open  to  the 
air. 

A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hydri- 
odic  acid  at  o"  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2.  At  the  ordinary  pressure  the 
strongest  acid  that  can  be  obtained  by 
distillation  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.67, 
and  contains  57.7  per  cent,  of  hydriodic 
acid.  This  solution  boils  at  I27^  As 
in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  bromine  F'g.  108. 

and  chlorine  compounds,  the  particular 

strength  of  acid  which  has  a  constant  boiling-point  is  a  function 
of  the  pressure. 

Aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  when  freshly  prepared,  is  colourless,  but 
it  rapidly  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  compound 
and  the  solution  of  the  liberated  iodine  in  the  acid — 

4HI-|-02  =  2H20  +  2l2. 

OXIDE  AND  OXY ACIDS  OP  IODINE. 

One  compound  of  iodine  with  oxygen  is  known,  and  three  oxy- 
acids,  viz.  : — 

Iodine  pentoxide ....  IgO^. 

Iodic  acid HIO3 

Periodic  acid  .  HIO4. 

Hypoiodous  acid  .  HIO. 


IODINE  PENTOXIDE  {Iodic  Anhydride). 
Formula,  laO^. 
Mode  of  Formation.— When  iodic  acid  is  heated  to  170*,  it 
loses  water  and  is  converted  into  the  pentoxide — 

2H103=Hp  +  l20e. 
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Properties. — Iodine  pentoxide  is  a  white  crystalline  solid  !>•:. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  combining  with  a  molecule  of  the  ware" 
form  iodic  acid.     Iodine  pentoxide  is  more  stable  than  any  of  tbt 
oxides  of  the  other  halogens,  but,  when  heated  to  a  temperatcrc  ts 
300",  it  decomposes  into  its  elements. 


IODIC    ACID. 

Formula,  HIO3. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  Iodic  acid  can  be  prepareti  b» 
adding^  to  a  solution  of  barium  iodate  the  requisite  amount  •  ' 
sulphuric  acid  demanded  by  the  equation — 


Ba(I03)2+H2S04=BaS04+2HIO; 


s- 


The  aqueous  solution  of  iodic  acid  is  decanted  from  the  preci- 
pitated barium  sulphate,  and  may  be  concentrated  at  100"  wiilvr. 
being  decomposed. 

(2.)  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  water  in  which  powdtrni 
iodine  is  suspended,  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  hydrochloric  ac  - 
is  produced — 

SHjO  +  I  +  SCl^SHCl  +  HIO,. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  prec- 
pitated  silver  oxide  to  the  solution,  and  separating  the  precipiutec 
silver  chloride  by  filtration. 

(3.)  Iodic  acid  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  iod.oc 
with  nitric  acid,  whereby  the  iodine  is  oxidised  and  a  mixture  i-: 
oxides  of  nitrogen  is  evolved  as  dense  red  vapours — 

3HN03+I  =  HI03+HaO  +  NO  +  2NO* 

Properties. — Iodic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  soluble:: 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  shows  an  acid  reaction  with  litmtN 
but  the  colour  is  ultimately  discharged  by  the  bleaching  action^' 
the  compound.  Iodic  acid  does  not  form  any  blue  colour  »- 
stnrch  ;  being,  however,  an  oxidising  substance,  it  readily  gives  c: 
oxygen  to  such  reducing  agents  as  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphuretie^i 
hydrogen,  or  hydriodic  acid,  with  the  liberation  of  iodine,  thus— 

2HI03  +  4HoO  +  5SOo  =  5HsS04+l2. 
2H10,  +  r)HaS  =  5S  +  6H20-fIa. 
HI03  +  5HI=3H.,0  +  3Ia. 
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If,  therefore,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  be  added  to  a 
dilute  solution  of  iodic  acid^  previously  mixed  with  starch,  the  blue 
iodide  of  starch  will  be  formed.  This  reaction  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  time  required  for  certain  chemical  changes  to  go 
forward.  It  is  readily  possible  to  obtain  an  interval  of  30  to  60 
seconds  between  the  addition  of  the  sulphurous  acid  and  appear- 
ance of  any  visible  result,  when  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
whole  mass  of  the  liquid  suddenly  turns  blue.* 

lodates, — When  iodine  is  dissolved  in  potassium  hydroxide,  a 
mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate  is  produced  by  an  analogous 
reaction  to  that  which  takes  place  with  either  bromine  or  chlorine — 

6KHO+3l2=6KI  +  KIOs+3H20. 

With  the  exception  of  the  iodates  of  the  alkali  metals,  the  iodates 
are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water.  On  being  heated  they 
behave  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  bromates,  some  being  decom- 
posed into  an  iodide  and  oxygen,  while  others  leave  a  metallic 
oxide  and  evolve  iodine  as  well  as  oxygen.  The  alkaline  iodates 
are  capable  of  uniting  with  iodic  acid,  forming  salts  which  are 
termed  acid  and  di-acid  iodates,  thus — 

Normal  potassium  iodate    .        .        .    KIO3. 
Acid  potassium  iodate         .        .        .     KI03,HI03. 
Di-acid  potassium  iodate    .        .        .    KIOs,2HI03. 


PERIODIC  ACID. 

Formula,  HI04,2HaO  or  HglOj. 

Modes  of  Fopmation. — (i.)  The  compound  represented  by  the 
formula  HIO4  ^*s  never  been  obtained  ;  when  aqueous  solutions 
of  periodic  acid  are  evaporated,  the  compound  which  crystallises 
out  has  the  composition  HI04,2H20,  or  HglOfl. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  silver  periodate  with  water,  when 
an  insoluble  basic  silver  salt  is  produced — 

2AgI04+4H20=AgsH3lOo+H104,2H80. 

The  silver  periodate  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  an  aqueous  solu- 


*  Sec  Experiment  246,  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed. 
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tion  of  sodium  iodate  and  sodium  hydroxide,  when   the  spaiicgjk  ac  -. 
disodium  periodate  separates  out — 

NalOs  +  3NaHO+ Clj=2NaCl+Na5H,ICV 

This  sodium  salt  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  silver  wxr^zit-^^ 
whereby  AgI04  is  formed,  which  crystallises  out  on  concentratioo— 

r2NajH,IOe+2HNO,  =2NaNOs+4HsO +2NaI04. 
\      2NaI04+2AgN05=2NaN03+2AgI04, 

(2.)  Periodic  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  addition  of  kxte 
an  aqueous  solution  of  perchloric  acid — 

2HC104+2H80  +  l3=Cl2  +  2HI04,2H,0- 

Properties.— The    acid  having  the  composition   HIO,iH 
is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  deliquescent  substance.    It  mtfe 
i33*>  ^md  at  150°  is  decomposed  into  iodine  pentoxide,  water,  s: 
oxygen — 

2H6lOo=IA+5H,0  +  02. 

The  acid  cannot  be  converted  into  HIO4  by  heat,  foroxy^ 
evolved  as  soon  as  water  begins  to  be  given  off. 

The  Periodates  constitute  a  numerous  class  of  salts,  many  of  them  Ir^  * 
a  highly  complex  composition.  On  the  assumption  that  iodine  is  naocc--^- 
in  these  compounds,  their  classification  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  thcr^xs  ■ 
represented  as  associations  of  molecules  of  salts  of  the  unknown  idco>  l^ 
periodic  acid,  HIO4,  with  metallic  oxide  and  water  in  various  prop(rrixr>- 
thus,  the  silver  periodate  in  the  foregoing  equation,  AgsHjIO^  ^wiid  ^ 
expressed  by  the  formula,  2Agl04,Ag30,2H20. 

The  classification  of  these  compounds  is  much  simplified  if  we  regard  i--"" 
as  here  functioning  as  a  heptavalent  element.     On  this  assumption  the  ^^ 
dates  may  be  considered  as  the  salts  of  various  hypothetical  acids,  wK\-'  i' 
all  derived  from  the  compound  I(HO):  (itself  hypothetical)  by  the  witMn** 
of  varying  quantities  of  water.     Thus,  by  the  successive  removal  of  one  c. 
cule  of  water,  the  following  three  acids  would  be  formed — 


I(HO)7       -H20=IO(HO)5      . 

.        .     H,IO,. 

(I.) 

lO(HO),    -H20=IO,(HO)3     . 

.     HJO.. 

(^) 

I02(HO)3  -HoO  =  I03(HO)      . 

.     HIO4. 

(>) 

From   these  three  acids  the  following  salts  may  be  regarded  as  U- 
derived — 

(i.)  Na.H3lO«;  Ag^HjIOg :  Ag^IOe;  BajCIO,),. 
(2.)  Ag^IO,:  PbjaO,)^. 
(3.)  KIO4  ;  AglO^. 
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By  the  abstraction  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  these 
acids,  still  more  complex  acids  would  be  derived,  thus — 

IO(HO)4 

IO(HO)4 
IOjIHOj 

IOj(HO), 

And  from  these  two  acids  the  following  periodates  may  be  regarded  as  being 
derived — 

(4.)  Zn^IjOii ;  Ba^T  Ai. 

(5-)  AgiLPg;  Ca^IaO,;  BagljO^ 


HTPOIOBOUB  ACID  AND  HTPOIODITES. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  is  added  to  either  ammonia,  potassium, 
or  sodium  hydroxides,  lime-water  or  baryta-water,  a  colourless  solution  is 
obtained  which  possesses  bleaching  properties.  The  liquid  is  a  dilute  solution 
of  the  hypoiodite  and  iodide  of  the  alkali  used.  Somewhat  stronger  solutions 
may  be  produced  by  adding  small  quantities  of  powdered  iodine  to  the 
mixture — 

2KHO+Ia+Aq=KIO+Kl  +  H20+Aq. 

A  dilute  solution  of  the  acid  itself  is  obtained  by  shaking  mercuric  oxide 
with  iodine  and  water  (see  Hypochlorous  Acid,  p.  373). 

The  solution  of  the  alkaline  hypoiodite  obtained  by  the  above  reaction  pos- 
sesses well-marked  bleaching  properties.  When  freshly  prepared  it  is  without 
action  upon  starch,  but  is  immediately  decomposed  by  even  so  feeble  an  acid 
as  carbonic  acid,  when  the  blue  starch  compound  is  at  once  formed. 

A  compound  of  iodine  with  lime,  analogous  to  bleaching  powder,  has  been 
obtained  by  shaking  powdered  iodine  with  milk  of  h'me.  The  compound  in 
the  presence  of  water  appears  to  behave  in  the  same  way  as  bleaching  powder, 
yielding  a  solution  of  calcium  hypoiodite  and  calcium  iodide— 

2Ca(OI)I =Ca(OI)a+ Caljj. 

On  filtering  the  mixture  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  gives  no  reaction 
with  starch,  but  which  yields  iodine  when  treated  with  an  acid. 

Neither  the  acid  nor  any  of  its  salts  has  been  isolated,  being  known  only  in 
dilute  solution.  The  compounds  are  all  extremely  unstable,  decomposing  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  a  few  minutes  when  the 
solutions  are  boiled ;  the  salts  passing  into  iodides  and  iodates — 

3KIO=2KI-f-KIOs, 

M'hile  the  acid  decomposes  first  into  hydriodic  and  iodic  acids,  which  then 
react  upon  each  other  with  elimination  of  free  iodine. 
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Compounds  of  the  Halogens  with  each  Othel 

Chlorine  unites  both  with  bromine  and  with  iodine,  and  the  t«:>  ^~' 
elements  combine  with  each  other. 

(e.)  GUOEtaM  and  YBnaBaab,— Bromine  mcnockloride.  This  sihs^-* 
obtained  as  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  intc  Ir.:. . 
The  compound  is  believed  to  have  the  composition  BrCL 

(a.)  Glllorilia  and  To^aut.— Iodine  monockloride,  ICl.     ^Im  drvdi  -■ 
is  passed  over  iodine,  the  latter  rapidly  melts,  forming  adaiireddsk^-T^- 
liquid,  strongly  resembling  bromine  in  appearance.     The  liquid  sdj^Sr 
mass  of  red  prismatic  crystals,  which  melt  at  35".     It  is  decomposed  br%  * 
into  iodic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  iodine  is  liberated— 

6IC1 +SH,0=  HIO,+5Ha  +  2Ij. 

Iodine  trichloride,  \C\^  This  compound  is  formed  by  passing  as  ect^. 
chlorine  over  iodine,  or  by  passing  chlorine  through  iodine  toaaoasknar. 
is  also  formed  when  hydriodic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  an  excess  of  cfakrar- 

HI+2Cl,=  HCl+IC]a. 

Iodine  trichloride  is  a  yellow  solid  substance,  crystallising  in  leaf  br* 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  sublime  at  the  ordinary  temperatict:  '»^  '■ " 
gently  warmed  it  melts,  at  the  same  time  dissociating  into  chloriiK  a^'  • 
roonochloride ;  on  cooling,  reunion  takes  place  with  the  relbrmadcn  of  > ' 

(3.)  Bromine  and  Iodine.— Two  compounds  of  these  elematsan^brVt- 
to  exist,  viz. ,  a  crystalline  solid  and  a  deep-coloured  liquid.  Their  ooopcst*' 
is  probably  expressed  by  the  formulae,  I  Br  and  IBr|. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GROUP    VI.  (FAMILY  B,) 

Oxygen,  O     .        .     16.00      I      Selenium,  Se      ,        .79.1 
Sulphur,  S      .        .     32.06      I      Tellurium,  Te    .        .  127.6 

The  relation  in  which  oxygen,  the  typical  element,  stands  to  the 
remaining  members  of  the  family  is  very  similar  to  that  between 
fluorine  and  the  other  halogens. 

All  the  elements  of  this  family  unite  with  hydrogen,  forming 
compounds  of  the  type  RHj — 

Ori2)     Srij,     Seri2,      Ferij , 

but  the  hydride  of  oxygen  stands  apart  from  the  others  in  many  of 
its  attributes.  Thus  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  colourless  and 
odourless  liquid,  while  the  remaining  compounds  are  all  foetid- 
smelling  and  poisonous  gases. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  each  combines  with  oxygen, 
forming  respectively  SO3,  SeOg,  and  TeOg,  while  none  of  these 
elements  in  a  divalent  capacity  forms  a  similar  compound  ;  that  is 
to  say,  no  such  combinations  are  known  as  OS3,  or  OSeg,  although 
amongst  themselves  they  unite,  forming  SeSg  and  TeSj. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  also  unite  with  oxygen,  forming 
dioxides,  SOj,  SeOj,  and  TeOj,  in  which  these  elements  are  pos- 
sibly tetravalent,  in  which  case  the  constitution  of  the  compounds 
will  be  represented  thus,  0  =  S  =  0;  0  =  Se=0. 

We  may,  however,  consider,  them  as  functioning  in  a  divalent 

yO  yO 

capacity,  and  regard  the  oxides  as  constituted  thus,  SC     |  ;  Se<    I  , 

in  which  case  we  may  look  upon  ozone  as  being  the  corresponding 

oxygen  compound,  OOj,  0<^   |  . 
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All  the  elements  of  this  family  combine  with  chlorine,  pr:-.- 
compounds  having  the  following  composition  : — 

Oxygen.  Sulphur.  Selenium.  TeDornnik. 

OaCl  —  —  _ 

—  S2CIJ  Se^Cls  — 
OClj  SCI,                  —  TeCI* 

—  SCI4  SeCl4  TeCl^ 

Oxygen  again  differs  from  the  other  members  by  alone  ^ir- 
a  compound  of  the  type,  RjCl.     This  element  also  shows  n-  ::' 
dency  to  function  with  a  higher  atomicity  than  that  of  a  dii-x--- 
while  the  others  unite  with  four  atoms  of  the  halogen,  ilfc:^ 
exhibiting  their  tetravalent  nature. 

The  members  of  this  femily  pass  by  a  regular  gradation  r 
the  strongly  electro-negative,  gaseous,  non-metal  oxygen  to  : 
feebly  negative  and  slightly  basic  element  tellurium,  which  poswr^^ 
many  of  the  properties  of  a  true  metal.     Selenium  and  tcliur 
are  both  elements  which  lie  very  close  to  that  ill -defined  boccii 
between  the  metals  and  non-metals,  and  are  on  this  account  s*.c:  - 
times  termed  metcdloids.      In  tellurous  oxide,  TeO»  we  h^-r. 
compound  which  is  both  an  acid-forming  and  a  salt-forming  o-  ;*- 
its  acidic  and  basic  properties  being  nearly  equally  balanced.  T.  l- 
it  replaces  hydrogen  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  tellurium  st::;/.- 
Te(S04)2  ;  and  it  also  unites  with  water,  forming  tellurous  a::- 
HaTeOa,  corresponding  to  sulphurous  acid,  HjSOj. 

Of  the  four  elements  of  this  family,  oxygen  is  by  for  the  n  r 
abundant,  both  in  combination  and  in  the  free  state  ;  sulphur 
more  plentiful  than  the  other  two,  and  tellurium  occurs   in  •.- 
smallest  quantity. 

The  element  oxygen  has  already  been  treated  in  Part  II. 


SULPHUR. 

Sym])ol,  S.     Atomic  weight =32.06.     Molecular  weight =64.12. 

Occurrence.— In  the  free  state  this  element  occurs  chier*.  : 
volcanic  districts.  In  Italy  and  Sicily  large  quantities  <rf  iP:i; - 
sulphur  are  found,  which  have  long  been  the  most  import- 
European  sources  of  this  substance.  Large  deposits  are  to  be  r  - : 
with  in  Transylvania  and  in  Iceland,  and  it  also  occurs  in  beu>. 
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often  of  great  thickness,  in  parts  of  China,  India,  California,  and 
the  Yellowstone  district  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  natural 
deposits  are  sometimes  found  stratified  with  beds  of  clay  or  rock, 
but  they  often  occur  as  what  are  known  as  **  living  "  beds,  in  which 
the  sulphur  is  continuously  being  formed  as  the  result  of  chemical 
decompositions  which  are  at  present  at  work.  Such  a  '*  living  " 
sulphur  bed  is  known  as  a  solfatara^  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Iceland  deposits,  they  are  usually  found  associated  with  geysers, 
fumaroles,  and  other  signs  of  volcanic  action. 

In  combination  with  hydrogen,  sulphur  occurs  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Enormous  quantities  of  sulphur  are  found  combined 
with  various  metals,  constituting  the  important  class  of  substances 
known  as  sulphides ;  as,  for  example,  galena^  or  lead  sulphide, 
PbS  ;  zinc  blende^  or  zinc  sulphide,  ZnS  ;  pyrites^  or  iron  sulphide, 
FeSj  ;  topper  pyriieSy  or  copper  iron  sulphide,  Cu2Fe2S4 ;  stibnite^ 
or  antimony  sulphide,  SbaSj  ;  ctnuabar^  or  mercury  sulphide,  HgS. 

In  combination  with  metals  and  oxygen,  suft)hur  occurs  in 
sulphates,  such  as  gypsHm^  CaS04,2H20  j  heavy  spar^  BaS04  J 
kieseriie,  MgS04,H20. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  Sulphur  is  formed  when  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  brought  in  contact  with  sulphur  dioxide  ;  the 
two  gases  mutually  decompose  one  another  with  the  formation  of 
water  and  the  precipitation  of  sulphur — 

2H2S  +  S02=2HaO  +  3S. 

(2.)  It  is  also  produced  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  burnt 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  air — 

HaS  +  O^HaO  +  S. 

This  reaction  probably  takes  place  in  two  stages,  a  portion 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  burning  to  sulphur  dioxide,  and  'this 
then  reacting  upon  a  further  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

thus — 

{a)  HaS  +  SO^HaO  +  SOa. 
\b)  2H2S  +  S03=2HaO  +  3S. 

It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  free  sulphur  found  in  volcanic 
regions  has  been  produced  by  this  action  of  these  two  gases  upon 
one  another. 

Extraction  of  Sulphur  from  Native  Sulphur.— Natural 
sulphur  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  earthy  or  mineral 
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matters,  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  free  it     This  is  v- 
effected  by  melting  the  sulphur  and  allowing  it  to  flow  avii 
the  accompanying  impurities.     The  crude  sulphur  roc^  b  r.. 
in  brick  kilns  having  a  sloping  floor,  and  the  mass  igr.  r 
introducing  through  openings  in   the  heap  burning   &£.  : 
brushwood.     The  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  par: 
sulphur  causes  the  remainder  to  melt  and  collect  upon  the  r 
floor  of  the  kiln,  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  off  into  roogh  r  - 
The  loss  of  sulphur  by  this  method  is  very  considerable,  :  - 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  contained  ic  'i^c 
being  obtained.  « 

(3.)  Sulphur  may  be  obtained  by  heating  certain  meu'-- 
phides  ;  thus  when  iron  pyrites  is  heated  it  yields  one-third  * 
sulphur — 

3FeS2  =  Fe3S4-hSj. 

If  the  pyritesibe  roasted  in  kilns,  the  whole  of  the  sii'.rr 
obtained,  partly  as  free  sulphur  and  partly  as  sulphur  dioxi'le 

3FeS2  +  502=Fe304+3S02+3S. 

This  method  was  at  one  time  rather  extensively  emplo..- 
the  preparation  of  sulphur  on  a  manu&cturing  scale,  but  hi-  r 
practically  gone  out  of  use,  the  pyrites  being  usually  roaste-i 
excess  of  air,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  com-erted  : 
sulphur  dioxide  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 

By  a  similar  process,  sulphur  is  obtained  as  a  bye-produa  d  .r 
the  roasting  of  copper  pyrites  in  the  first  stage  of  the  opera:  •: 
copper-smelting. 

(4.)  Large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  now  extracted  from  the  -  ■ 
ivaste  or  alkali-waste,^  obtained  in  the   manu&cture  of  s<  v  . 
carbonate  by  the  Leblanc  process.     This  material  consists  '.a., 
of  an  insoluble  oxy-sulphideof  lime,  a  compound  containing  ci . 
sulphide  (CaS)  and  calcium  oxide  (CaO)  in  varying  propor  - 
MoniVs  process^  which,  however,  has  now  been  entirely  superv* 
by  Chaticc's  process  (p.  411 ),  is  the  following  ;  A  current  of  a ' 
blown  through  the  compound,  whereby  the  calcium  su!p'  li 
contains  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  mixture  of  calcium  \: 
sulphide  (CaH^S.,),  thiosulphatc  (CaSaOj),  and  polysulphidc  Cr 
according  to  the  following  equations — 

(i.)  2CaS  +  2H.,0  =  CaH2S2-HCaHj05. 
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This  reaction  goes  forward  in  several  stages,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  quantity  of  sulphur  is  set  free  ;  this  is  then  acted  upon  by 
the  calcium  hydroxide,  with  the  formation  of  calcium  polysiilphide 
and  calcium  thiosulphate,  thus — 

(2.)  3CaHa02  +  12S=2CaS6+CaS203+3HgO. 

The  materials  are  alternately  oxidised  and  lixiviated  several 
times,  and  the  liquor  is  then  treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  at  a  temperature  of  about  60**,  which  decomposes  the  various 
sulphur  compounds  according  to  the  following  equations- 
Co.)  CaHjS2+2HCl  =  CaClj+2H,S. 
{b.)  CaS6+2HCl  =  CaCl2+H,S+4S. 
{c.)  CaS203+2HCl  =  CaCl2+S02+S  +  H20. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  sulphur  compounds  are 
present  in  such  proportions  that  the  SO2  evolved  by  reaction  c  is 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  SH2  produced  by  the  . 
other  two  reactions,  so  that  neither  gas  escapes — 

S02+2H,S  =  2H20  +  3S. 

(5.)  Sulphur  is  also  obtained  from  the  spent  oxide  of  iron  which 
has  been  used  in  the  "  purifiers"  employed  upon  gas-works.  Coal 
gas  contains  considerable  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  are  removed  from  the  gas  by  passing  it  through  hydrated 
ferric  oxide  (FegHgOg),  which  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  thus — 

Fe2HoOo  +  3H2S  =  2FeS  +  S+6H20. 

When  the  compound  has  lost  its  power  to  absorb  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  material  is  thrown  out  of  the  purifiers  and  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture,  when  the  iron  becomes  reconverted  into  the 
hydrated  oxide,  and  the  sulphur  is  set  free — 

2FeS  +  30  +  SHgO  =  FejHflOo  +  2S. 

This  revivified  material  is  then  employed  for  the  purification  of 
a  further  quantity  of  gas.  It  is  found  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  revivifying  operations  the  substance  begins  to  lose  its  power  of 
absorbing  any  additional  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  as  it  then 

2  c 
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contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  it  becomes  a  vai^s.. 
source  of  this  element.  The  sulphur  is  obtained  from  it  by  i-i. 
lation,  or  the  material  may  be  roasted  in  special  kilns,  whereb*  • 
sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphur  dioxide,  and  employed  for  / 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

PuPiflcation.— The  crude  sulphur  obtained   by  the  fo.'^J,': . 
methods  is  purified  by  distillation,  the  process  being  carried  cj 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  109.     The  sulphur  is  first  mt-/' 
in  an  iron  pot  d^  and  the  liquid  substance  drawn  off  at  wJ  : 


Fig,  109. 


means  of  the  pipe  F  into  the  retort  B.  The  sulphur  is  thcr? 
boiled  by  means  of  the  fire,  and  the  vapour  allowed  to  issue  into  '^ 
large  brickwork  chamber  G.  As  the  vapour  enters  the  chamber, 
condenses  upon  the  walls  and  floor  in  the  form  of  a  light,  ^^'^^^ 
deposit,  consisting  of  minute  crystals,  and  constituting  the /^^^ 
of  sulphur  of  commerce.  As  the  process  continues,  and  the  bnc* 
work  becomes  hot,  this  soft  powder  melts  and  collects  upon  t" 
floor  as  an  amber- coloured  liquid,  which  is  run  out  from  time  * ' 
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e  iVom  the  opening  at  H,  and  cast  either  into  large  blocks  or 
->  cylindrical  rods,  by  means  of  wooden  moulds.  In  the  latter 
m    i  t  is  known  as  roll  sulphur. 

'^'T^en  the  sulphur  vapour  first  enters  the  chamber  and  mixes 
Art  the  air,  the  mixture  frequently  ignites  with  a  feeble  explosion  ; 
i  chamber,  therefore,  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  S,  at  the  top, 
1  ere  by  the  pressure  developed  at  the  moment  of  combustion  may 

relieved, 
l*X*operties. — Sulphur,  as  ordinarily  seen,  is  a  pale-yellow  brittle 
>'stallJne  solid.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in 
.T\>on  disulphide,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  turpentine, 
:nzene,  chloroform,  sulphur  chloride,  and  many  other  solvents. 

is    a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  an  extremely  bad  con- 
jctor  of  heat     A  piece  of  sulphur  on  being  very  gently  warmed. 


Fig.  iia 

2ven  by  being  grasped  in  the  hand,  may  be  heard  to  crack  by  the 
jnequal  heating,  and  will  ultimately  fall  to  pieces.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  1 14.5*  sulphur  melts  to  a  clear  amber-coloured  and 
moderately  mobile  liquid ;  on  raising  the  temperature  of  this 
liquid  its  colour  rapidly  darkens,  and  at  the  same  time  it  loses  its 
mobility,  until  at  a  temperature  of  about  230"  the  mass  appears 
almost  black,  and  is  so  viscous  that  it  can  no  longer  be  poured 
from  the  vessel.  As  the  temperature  is  still  further  raised,  the 
substance,  while  retaining  its  dark  colour,  again  becomes  liquid, 
although  it  does  not  regain  its  original  limpidity.  At  448°  the 
liquid  boils,  and  is  converted  into  a  pale  yellowish-brown  coloured 
vapour.  On  allowing  the  boiling  sulphur  to  cool,  it  passes  through 
the  same  changes  in  reverse  order  until  it  solidifies. 
When  the  vapour  of  sulphur  is  heated  to  1000^,  it  is  converted 
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into  a  true  gas,  and  has  a  density  of  32,  one  litre  of  the  gas  weigh- 
ing 32  criths. 

Sulphur  is  known  to  exist  in  four  allotropic  modifications,  two  of 
which  are  crystalline  and  two  amorphous. 

(a)  Rhombic  Sulphur, — Of  the  two  crystalline  varieties  this  is 
the  more  stable.  Sulphur,  therefore,  that  occurs  native  is  found 
crystallised  in  this  fonn.  It  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide  to  slowly  evaporate.  Fig.  no 
represents  two  large  rhombic  octahedral  crystals  of  sulphur 
obtained  in  this  way. 

Octahedral  crystals  of  sulphur  can  also  be  obtained  under  certain 
conditions  when  melted  sulphur  is  allowed  to  crystallise.    Sulphur 
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Fig.  III. 


in  the  liquid  condition  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  suspended 
solidification  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  if  the  liquid  be  carefully 
cooled  out  of  contact  with  air,  the  temperature  may  fall  to  90' 
before  solidification  takes  place.  If  into  the  liquid  in  this  state  a 
crystal  of  the  rhombic  variety  be  dropped,  the  sulphur  begins  to 
solidify  in  crystals  of  that  form.  If  the  superfused  sulphur  be  con- 
tained in  a  hermetically  closed  flask,  the  liquid  frequently  deposits 
octahedral  crystals,  and  by  allowing  the  mass  to  partially  solidify, 
and  quickly  inverting  the  flask,  the  crystals  may  be  seen  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  form  of  sulphur  is  ?.o5. 

(p)  ^^  Prismatic^  Sulphur, — When  melted   sulphur   is   allo^-ed 
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to  cool  under  ordinary  conditions,  such  as  in  a  crucible  or 
beaker,  it  crystallises  in  the  form  of  prismatic  needles,  belong- 
ing to  the  monoclinic  or  monosymmetric  system.  By  allowing 
the  mass  to  partially  solidify,  and  pouring  off  the  still  liquid  por- 
tion, these  crystals  will  be  seen  lining  the  inside  of  the  beaker 
as  long  translucent  prisms.  Fig.  11 1  shows  such  a  mass  of 
crystals.  Prismatic  crystals  of  sulphur  are  also  obtained  when 
this  element  is  crystallised  from  a  hot  solution  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  form  of  sulphur  is  less  than  that  of 
the  octahedral  variety,  being  1.98. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  this  modification  is  unstable,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  crystals  lose  their  translucent 
appearance,  owing  to  their  becoming  broken  down  into  a  number 
of  smaller  crystals  of  the  rhombic  variety,  and  present  the  opaque 
yellow  appearance  of  ordinary  roll  sulphur.  This  change  from 
the  prismatic  to  the  octahedral  variety,  which  takes  place  more 
quickly  when  the  crystals  are  scratched  or  subjected  to  vibration, 
is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  When  monoclinic  sulphur  is 
thrown  into  carbon  disulphide,  its  transformation  into  the  stable 
modification  takes  place  rapidly,  and  in  this  way,  by  means  of  a 
thermopile,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  change  may  be  rendered 
evident.  As  carbon  disulphide,  however,  at  once  exerts  its  solvent 
action  upon  the  rhombic  sulphur  the  moment  it  is  formed,  the 
reduction  of  temperature  resulting  from  this  cause  would  com- 
pletely overbalance  and  mask  the  more  feeble  heat  effect  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  sulphur  from  the  unstable  to  the  stable  form. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  render  evident  the  heat  resulting  from  the 
change  of  crystalline  form,  the  carbon  disulphide  must  be  pre- 
viously allowed  to  dissolve  as  much  sulphur  as  it  can  take  up.  If 
a  small  quantity  of  carbon  disulphide,  so  saturated  with  sulphur, 
be  placed  in  a  corked  flask,  and  stood  upon  the  face  of  a  thermo- 
electric pile  *  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  and  a  quantity 
of  prismatic  crystals  of  sulphur  be  quickly  thrown  into  the  liquid, 
a  sensible  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  seen  in  the 
direction  caused  by  heat. 

Although  under  ordinary  conditions  monoclinic  sulphur  is  un- 
stable and  passes  into  the  rhombic  form,  at  temperatures  between 

•  The  thermo-electric  pile  is  a  delicate  physical  instrument  employed  for 
registering  slight  changes  of  temperature ;  for  descriptions  of  the  apparatus 
the  student  must  consult  text-books  on  physics. 
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icx)"  and  114*'  it  appears  to  be  the  more  stable  variety,  for  ai  u^ 
temperature  rhombic  sulphur  passes  into  themonoclinic  varicr. 

(y)  Plastic  Sulphur, — When  sulphur  which  has  been  ha  i^a 
until  it  reaches  the  viscous  condition  is  suddenly  plunged 
water,  or  when  boiling  sulphur  is  poured  in  a  thin  stream  zl 
water,  the  substance  solidifies  to  a  tough  elastic  material  boc^ 
what  resembling  indiarubber.  The  sulphur  in  this  form  is  kco^- 
as  plastic  sulphur.  This  variety  is  best  obtained  by  dtstiUjc^  i 
quantity  of  ordinary  sulphur  from  a  glass  retort  (Fig.  112,  ii: 
allowing  the  distilled  liquid  to  flow  in  a  fine  stream  into  c  : 
water  placed  for  its  reception.  As  the  liquid  sulphur  fa^  -  * 
the  water,  it  congeals   to  the  p!astic  condition  as  a   contimjcj^ 

thread,  which  winds  itseJ  r 
a  regular  manner  into  bciir- 
ful  coils  of  a  delicate  trm^ 
lucent   amber  colour.     r?t 
specific  gravity  of  pilastic  5i> 
phur   is    1.95,   and    it  is  b-' 
soluble  in  carbon  disolpbcf 
At  ordinary  temperatures  *Ln  - 
allotrope   of  sulphur  is  ^n 
dually   transformed  into  *ca 
stable   rhombic    variety ;    " 
the  course  of  a  few  days  ■- 
loses    its    transparenc}*  asii 
elasticity,  and   becomes  cc' 
verted  into  the  ordinary  lemon-yellow  brittle  condition  of  conimi- 
sulphur.      This  change   takes  place  more  quickly   if  the  plt'K 
material  be  stretched  and  worked  between  the  fingers,  and  s: 
more  readily  by  heating  it  for  a  few  moments  to  100%  and  alloinni: 
it  again  to  cool. 

(')  White  Amorphous  Sulphur, — When  sulphur  is  heated,  as- 
the  vapour  condensed  upon  a  cool  surface,  as  in  the  formation  " 
ordinary  flowers  of  sulphur,  although  the  greater  portion  of  th 
sulphur  is  sublimed  in  the  rhombic  octahedral  form,  the  suUiniat? 
contains  a  small  amount  of  sulphui*  in  the  form  of  an  amorphoc^ 
powder,  which  is  almost  milk-white  in  colour. 

This  modification  is  best  obtained  by  treating  flowers  of  sulphu:, 
which  usually  contains  as  much  as  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  amorpboL. 
sulphur,  with  carbon  disulphide,  whereby  the  rhombic  varict)*  l« 
dissolved,  and  the  white  amorphous  substance,  which  is  insolubi: 


Fig.  112, 
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in  that  liquid,  is  left  behind.  By  filtering  the  liquid  and  washing 
the  residue  with  carbon  disulphide  until  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
sulphur  is  removed,  the  amorphous  powder  may  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity. 

This  amorphous  substance  is  also  produced  in  small  quantity,  by 
the  action  of  light  upon  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide. 
Thus,  if  a  perfectly  clear  solution  of  sulphur  in  this  liquid  be  placed 
for  even  a  few  minutes  in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  electric  light,  the 
solution  will  be  seen  to  become  rapidly  turbid,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  insoluble  modification. 

This  milk-white  amorphous  modification  is  stable  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  therefore  does  not  pass  spontaneously  into  the 
rhombic  variety.  When  heated  to  a  temperature  of  100*,  it  quickly 
becomes  yellow  in  colour,  and  is  then  readily  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide,  having  been  transformed  at  that  temperature  into  the 
ordinary  stable  form. 

Milk  of  Sulphur. — This  substance  is  a  medicinal  preparation, 
obtained  by  precipitating  sulphur  from  a  polysulphide  of  lime  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Flowers  of  sulphur  and  milk  of  lime 
are  boiled  together  for  some  time,  and  after  settling  the  clear 
reddish  liquid  containing  the  calcium  polysulphides  is  decanted  off, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  it ;  calcium  chloride  is  formed, 
and  sulphur  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision  is  precipitated — 

CaS,+2HCl  =  CaCl2+H2S+(;r-l)S. 

The  product  so  obtained  is  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  consists  of 
ordinary  sulphur  often  contaminated  with  considerable  quantities 
of  calcium  sulphate,  derived  from  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the 
hydrochloric  acid  employed  in  the  precipitation. 

When  sulphur  in  any  of  its  modifications  is  heated  in  the  air,  it 
takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  giving  rise  to  sulphur 
dioxide  ;  when  burnt  in  oxygen  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  tri- 
oxide  is  at  the  same  time  produced. 

Finely  divided  sulphur,  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  under- 
g"oes  slow  oxidation  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  if  flowers  of  sulphur  be  moistened 
wth  water  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  short  time  the  water 
will  be  distinctly  acid.  On  this  account  sulphur  that  is  used  for 
pyrotechnic  purposes  is  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  and  pre- 
served in  warm  dry  places. 
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Sulphur  combines  directly  with  many  metals  under  the  iii£ac:-: 
of  heat,  forming  sulphides,  the  union  in  many  cases  being  acooLir 
panied  by  vivid  combustion.  Thus,  a  strip  of  copper,  when  int^r 
duced  into  sulphur  vapour,  burns  brilliantly  with  the  formaikro  ~ 
copper  sulphide,  and  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  when  pressed  agsii^: 
a  roll  of  sulphur,  bums  in  the  vapour  which  is  generated,  and  .!> 
molten  sulphide  falls  in  scintillating  masses  through  the  air — 

Fe  +  S  =  FeS. 

Heated  with  sodium  or  potassium,  the  alkaline  sulphides  4n 
formed  with  deflagration — 


COMPOUNDS  OF  SULPHUR  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

Two  compounds  of  these  elements  are  known,  namely — 

Hydrogen  sulphide  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  H^S. 

Hydrogen  persulphide HaS*. 

HTDROOEN  SULPHIDE. 

Formula,  HjS.     Molecular  weight  =  34.08.     Density  =  17.04. 

Occurrence. — This  gas  is  evolved  in  volcanic  re^ons,  and  is 
met  with  in  solution  in  sulphur  mineral  waters. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  by  passing  a  mixture  a 
hydrogen  and  the  vapour  of  sulphur  through  a  strongly  heated 
tube.  In  small  quantity  it  is  produced  when  hydrogen  is  passei 
into  boiling  sulphur,  or  over  certain  heated  metallic  sulphides. 

(2.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  ferrous  sul- 
phide, thus — 

FeS  +  2HCl  =  FeCla+H2S. 
FeS  +  H3S04=  FeSO^  +  H^S. 

The  ferrous  sulphide  in  broken  fragments  is  placed  in  a  t^p- 
necked  bottle,  similar  to  the  apparatus  (Fig.  29)  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  hydrogen,  and  the  dilute  acid  poured  upon  ii 
The  gas  is  rapidly  evolved  without  the  application  of  heat  The 
gas  obtained  by  this  method  always  contains  free  hydrogta 
owing  to  the  presence  of  uncombined  iron  in  the  ferrous  sulphide. 
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(3.)  Pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
antimony  thsulphide  (grey  antimony  ore)  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  antimony  trichloride  is  produced  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
evolved — 

Sb2S3+6HCl=2SbCl3+3H2S. 

(4.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced  during  the  putrefaction 
of  organic  substances  containing  sulphur,  the  offensive  smell  of  a  . 
decomposing  egg  being  due  to  the  presence  of  this  gas.  It  is  also 
produced  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  by  the  direct 
union  of  hydrogen  with  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  pyrites,  hence 
coal  gas  always  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  amongst  its  im- 
purities. 

Properties. — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a 
somewhat  sickly  sweetish  taste  and  an  extremely  offensive  odour. 
It  acts  as  a  powerful  poison  when  inhaled  in  the  pure  state,  and 
even  when  very  largely  diluted  with  air  it  gives  rise  to  dizziness 
and  headache.  Its  poisonous  effects  are  more  marked  upon  some 
animals  than  others  :  thus,  a  bird  was  found  to  die  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  only  j^^  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  it  required  an 
amount  equal  to  ^  to  poison  a  hare ;  and  again,  cold-blooded 
animals  are  in  no  way  affected  by  inhaling  these  proportions  of 
the  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  moderately  soluble  in  water ; 
at  ordinary  temperatures  water  dissolves  about  three  times  its  own 
volume  of  the  gas.  In  collecting  it  over  water,  therefore,  consider- 
able loss  results  unless  the  water  be  warm.  The  coefficient  of 
absorption  by  water  at  o*  is  4.3706. 

The  aqueous  solution  gives  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus,  and 
possesses  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  gas.  It  quickly  decomposes 
on  exposure  to  air,  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  by  the  preci- 
pitation of  sulphur.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  an  inflammable  gas, 
burning  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  producing  sulphur  dioxide  and 
water — 

2HaS-f-30j=2SOj,  +  2HsO. 

If  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  demanded  by  this  equa- 
tion, viz.,  two  volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  three  volumes 
of  oxygen,  and  ignited,  the  mixture  explodes  with  violence.  When 
the  gas  is  burned  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  air  or  oxygen  for 
its  complete  combustion,  the  sulphur  is  deposited. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  the  halogens,  with  the 
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deposition  of  sulphur,  and  the  formation  of  the  hydroge 
of  the  halogen  element  thus — 

H2S  +  Clj8=2HCl  +  S. 

Fluorine,  chlorine,  and  bromine  are  capable  of  bn]i,giiig  .l 
this  decomposition  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  in  the  case  of  :> 
the  reaction  is  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  which  ic^< 
supplied  by  passing  the  mixture  o(  iodine  vapour  and  sulphur 
hydrogen  through  a  hot  tube,  or  by  causing  the  action  to  ".  - 
place  in  the  presence  of  water.  In  the  latter  case  the  heat  ct  >  . 
tion  of  the  hydriodic  acid  determines  the  reaction. 

When  passed  into  sulphuric  acid,  reduction  of  the  acid  u^ 
place  with  the  precipitation  of  sulphur — 

H,S04+HjS  =  SO,+2H,0  +  S. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  therefore,  cannot  be  dried  by  mcar  - 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  gas  acts  upon  many  metals  with  the  formation  of  sulpt^-r- 
thus,  when  potassium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sniph 
it  readily  burns  and  produces  potassium  hydxx)sulphide — 

H,S  +  K  =  KHS  +  H. 

Such  metals  as  tin,  lead,  silver,  &c.,  are  rapidly  tami^hci 
contact  with  this  gas.     On  this  account  articles  of  silver^  »':  * 
exposed  to  the  air  of  towns,  quickly  become  covered  with  a  "  ' 
of  sulphide,  which    first  appears  yellowish-brown,  and  grad-. 
becomes  black.     The  discoloration  of  a  silver  spoon,  when  ir- 
duced  into  an  ^%%  which  is  partially  decomposed,  is  due  to  : 
same  cause. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  also  acts  upon  metallic  salts,  comb  r  % 
with  the  metal  to  forma  sulphide.  The  "  white-lead "  empi:  : 
in  ordinaiy  paint  is  gradually  blackened  on  prolonged  cxj»-- . 
to  the  air  by  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  lime,  with  the  fcrci- 
tion  of  calcium  hydrosulphide — 

CaH20,  +  2H,S  =  CaHjSj+2HjO. 

It   is  also  absorbed  by  calcium   sulphide,   yielding   the  >i^ 
compound.     This  reaction  is  employed  in  the  method  knov.r.  .• 
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Chance  s  process^  for  utilising  the  sulphur  of  the  vat-waste  of  the 
alkali  manufacture.  This  consists  in  passing  lime-kiln  gases 
through  a  series  of  vessels  containing  the  waste  mixed  with  water. 
In  the  first  vessels  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  evolved.  This,  passing  into  the  later  vessels,  is  absorbed 
by  the  vat-waste,  fomiing  calcium  hydrosulphide,  which  in  its 
turn  is  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  evolution  of  twice 
the  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  a  given  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide,  as  in  the  first  reaction — 

(i)  CaS  +  COj,+H20  =  CaC08+H2S. 

(2)  CaS  +  HjS^CaHjSj. 

(3)  CaH3S2+  CO2+  HjO  =  CaCo3+2HjS. 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mixed  with  atmospheric  nitrogen 
and  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  sufficiently  rich  to  bum, 
yielding  sulphur  dioxide,  which  can  then  be  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  decomposed  by  ferric  hydroxide, 
with  the  formation  of  ferrous  sulphide  and  water,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  sulphur,  as  described  on  page  401.  This  action  takes 
place  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat,  the  temperature 
rising  high  enough  to  ignite  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.* 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  valuable  laboratory  reagent,  on 
account  of  the  general  behaviour  of  certain  classes  of  sulphides. 
Thus,  the  sulphides  of  certain  metals,  being  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  are  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  ;  for  example — 

CuS04+H2S  =  CuS  +  H2S04. 
CdClj  +H2S==CdS+2HCl. 

Others  are  soluble  in  acids,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  and 
are  therefore  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  presence 
of  ammonia,  or  by  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide,  thus — 

ZnS04  +  (NH4)2S  =  ZnS+(NH4)2S04. 

A  third  group  of  metals  yield  sulphides  that  are  soluble  in  water, 

and  therefore  are  not  separated  either  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions. 

Many  of  the  metallic  sulphides  are  also  possessed  of  charac- 

•  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed.,  Nos.  577,  578, 
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teristic  colours,  which  readily  serve  for  their  identificatioiL  Ts 
arsenious  sulphide  is  pale  yellow,  and  cadmium  sulphide  g&i^ 
yellow.  Antimonious  sulphide  has  a  bright  red  colour,  wtk  n 
sulphide  is  white. 

This  behaviour  of  metals  towards   sulphuretted   hydrofe: 
the  basis  upon  which  certain  methods  of  qualitative  analysis  r; 
founded. 


H7DB00EN  PEBSULPHIDE. 

Formula,  HaSj. 

Modes  of  Formation.— (i.)  This  substance,  which  stands  xt 
same  relation  to  hydrogen  sulphide  as  hydrogen  peroodde  does 
water,  may  be  obtained  by  slowly  pouring  a  solution  of  caJr  — 
disulphide  into  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  the  liquids  )y:'-i 
rapidly  stiiTed  during  the  process  of  mixing,  and  the  acid  be :: 
kept  in  considerable  excess — 

CaSj+SHCl^CaClj+HaS^ 

The  hydrogen  persulphide  separates  out  as  a  heavy,  pale-ycL:"^. 
oily  compound,  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  Tbr 
.calcium  disulphide  is  prepared  by  boiling  together  one  part/ 
lime  with  about  twenty  parts  of  water  and  one  part  of  flowers  ■/ 
sulphur.  The  yellow  liquid  that  is  obtained  will  contain  more  x 
less  of  the  higher  sulphides  of  lime,  and  in  proportion  as  these  a-t 
present  there  will  be  a  precipitation  of  sulphur  with  the  hydrog« 
persulphide,  thus — 

CaS6  +  2HCl  =  CaCl8+H2S,+3S. 

(2.)  Hydrogen  persulphide  may  also  be  obtained  from  a  cor- 
pound  that  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydn^^i- 
upon  strychnine  in  the  presence  of  oxygen — 

2C2iH22N202+6HsS  +  30  =  3HsO  +  2C,iHaN,0„3H^ 

This  substance,  on  treatment  with  an  acid,  yields  the  persulphic- 

Properties. — Hydrogen  persulphide  is  an  oily  liquid  haxin^'  ^ 

specific  gravity  of  1.73.     It  has  a  pungent  smell,  accompanied  b 

the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  due  probably  to  the  par> 

decomposition  of  the  compound,  and  its  vapour  is  irritating  to  ti 
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eyes.  It  is  an  unstable  substance,  decomposing  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratui*es  into  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  when  heated, 
this  decomposition  takes  place  rapidly.  It  readily  dissolves  sul- 
phur, and  on  this  account,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
compound  decomposes,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a 
state  of  purity,  and  so  to  determine  its  exact  composition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  carbon  disulphide  and 
ether;  its  solution  in  the  former  liquid  is  more  stable  than  the 
liquid  substance  itself. 

Hydrogen  persulphide  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  yielding  sulphur 
dioxide  and  water. 

Hydrogen  persulphide  possesses  feeble  bleaching  properties, 
and,  like  its  oxygen  analogue,  it  is  decomposed  by  certain  metallic 
oxides,  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


COMPOUNDS   OF  SULPHUR    WITH  CHLORINE, 

Two  of  these  compounds  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  a 
third  is  only  known  at  temperatures  below  -  22*. 

1.  Disulphur  dichloride  or  sulphothionyl  chloride     SjClj. 

2.  Sulphur  dichloride SClj. 

3.  Sulphur  tetrachloride SCI4. 

Disulphur  Dichloride,  SjClj.— This  substance  is  obtained  by 
passing  dry  chlorine  over  the  surface  of  heated  sulphur,  contained 
in  a  retort ;  the  compound,  which  distils  away  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  condenses  in  the  receiver  as  a  yellow  liquid — 

Sj+Cl,=S5jCl^ 

Properties. — The  redistilled  liquid  is  an  amber-coloured  fuming 
substance  with  a  disagreeable  penetrating  odour,  the  vapour  of 
which  irritates  the  eyes.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.709,  and  it  boils 
at  1 38.1'.  In  contact  with  water  it  gradually  decomposes  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide,  with  the  precipitation  of 
sulphur.  The  action  takes  place  in  two  stages,  thiosulphuric  acid 
being  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  thus— 

(a)  2SjCl8  +  3H20  =  4HCl-!-Ss+H8S203. 
O)  H,S203=H2S03+S. 
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Disulphur  dichloride  dissolves  sulphur  with  great  readiness^  x-. 
the  solution  so  obtained  is  largely  employed   in  the  process 
vulcanising  indiarubber. 

This  compound  is  the  most  stable  of  the  three  chloride^ 
sulphur.     From  the  fact  that  it  contains  chlorine  and  snlpbzr  i 
the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  each  element,  it  is  sometimes  ca'  ■?- 
sulphur  monochloride  ;  but  as  its  vapour-density  (67.5)  sho»5--r- 
it  contains  two  atoms  of  each  element  in  the  molecule,  the  nse  - 
the  word  monochloride  is  calculated  to  mislead.     The  name  ^. 
phothionyl  chloride  indicates  its  analogy  to  thionyl  chloride,  SCk  . 
from  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  derived,  by  the  rep's  •- 

ment  of  the  oxygen  by  an  atom  of  sulphur,  O  =  S<'  p,  ;  S=S    j- 

Bnlphnr  Dichloride,  SCI). — This  compound  is  obtained  by  passai^  a  str?s 
of  dry  chlorine  into  disulphur  dichloride  at  a  temperature  not  abo\Teo'.   \*  ^' 
the  maximum   amount  of  chlorine  is  absorbed,  the  liquid  assuntes  a  ''J-'^ 
reddish -brown  colour.     Excess  of  chlorine  is  removed  by  passing  a  stroii- 
carbon  dioxide  through  the  liquid. 

Sulphur  dichloride  rapidly  dissociates  with  rise  of  temperature  iniu'  f- 
chlorine  and  disulphur  dichloride;  at  +20**  this  decomposition  arooin:^  * 
6.5  per  cent.,  at  5o^  24.59  P^Jf  cent.,  and  at  100°,  8a 85  per  cent.  On  br.  -. 
the  compound,  therefore,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  disulphur  dicbt*'.jr 
remains  behind. 

In  contact  with  water  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  a.^ 
stable  compound. 

Sulphur  Tetnudlloride,  SCI4.— This  compound  only  exists  at  temper^rsr 
below   -  22**,  and  is  produced  by  saturating  sulphur  dichloride  with  chkv;r  • 
that  temperature.     It  dissociates  very  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rTs«& ;  t* .- 
at  7°  above  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  formed,  viz.,  at  - 15°,  this  dec-- 
position  amounts  to  58.05  per  cent.    At  -2*,  88.07  pcr  cent,  of  the  compo    '' 
dissociates,  while  at  +6.2*  the  percentage  rises  to  97.57. 

The  compound  is  decomposed  by  water  with  violence  into  sulphur  diax  ' 
and  hydrochloric  acid — 

SCl4+2H20=S02+4HCL 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  Bromine  and  Iodine  have  been  oba  w! 
corresponding  to  SjCla.  S2Br2  as  a  red-coloured  liquid,  boiling  with  pan . 
decomposition  at  200** ;  and  S2I2  as  a  dark-grey  crystalline  solid,  which  lo^/^ 
at  a  temperature  about  60*. 

OXIDES  AND   OX Y ACIDS   OF  SULPHUR, 
Four  oxides  of  sulphur  are  known,  namely — 

(1.)  Sulphur  sesquioxide  (hyposulphurous  anhydride)  5^0.^ 

(2.)  Sulphur  dioxide  (sulphurous  anhydride)       .         .  SOj. 

(3.)  Sulphur  trioxide  (sulphuric  anhydride)        .         .  SO^. 

(4.)  Persulphuric  anhydride        ,         .         .         .         .  SjO^ 


Sulphur  Dioxide 
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These  four  oxides  give  rise  respectively  to  the  four  acids,  hypo- 
sulphurous,  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  and  pcrsulphuric,  besides  which 
several  other  sulphur  acids  arc  known — 


Hyposulphurous  acid 

.     H,S,04 

HOSO  ) 
HO-SO  \ 

Sulphurous  acid 

.     H,S03 

SSfso. 

Sulphuric  acid  .... 

.     H,SO, 

S8^o^ 

Persulphuric  acid 

.     HSO4* 

"8^0^ 

Thiosulphuric  acid  t . 

.     H,S,03 

HS  \  S"«- 

Pyrosulphuric    acid    (Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid)   . 

1  H,SA 

HOSOj  }  0 

Besides  these  acids,  there  is  a  series  known  under  the  general 
name  of  the  polythionic  acids.  They  may  be  regarded  as  being 
derived  from  dithionic  acid,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  by  the 
absorption  into  the  molecule  of  various  quantities  of  sulphur. 
Four  of  these  acids  are  believed  to  exist,  viz.  : — 


Dithionic    acid    (sometimes    called  \  jj  c  q 
hyposulphuric  acid)    .  .  J      ^  *    ** 

Trithionic  acid HjSsOg 

Tetrathionic  acid      ....     H2S40fl 
Pentathionic  acid      ....     HjSfiOo 


HOSO2 ) 
HO-SOjj  ] 
HOSO2 }  c, 
HOSO2  S 
HOSO, 
HOSO2 
HO-SOg  ,  JJ 
HO-SOo  ^  ^»' 
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Formula,  SOg.     Molecular  weight =64.06.     Density =32.03. 

Occurrenee. — This  compound  is  met  with  in  the  gaseous 
emanations  from  volcanoes,  and  in  solution  in  certain  volcanic 
springs.  It  is  also  present  in  the  air  of  towns,  being  derived  from 
the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  compounds  present  in  coal. 

•  By  some  chemists—    HaSjOg,      hqIo*  I  ^2- 

t  This  acid  is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  hvposulphurous  acid^  its  sodium 
salt  being  known  as  sodium  hyposulphite :  the  so-called  '*  hypo"  of  the  photo- 
graphers. 
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Modes  of  FOPmation. — (i.)  Sulphur  dioxide  is  formed  »S- 
sulphur  bums  in  air  or  oxygen — 

S  +  0,=  SOg. 

At  the  same  time  small  quantities  of  sulphur  trioxide  are  fomf :. 
which  render  the  gas  obtained  by  this  combustion  morc  or  >? 

foggy- 

.(2.)  Sulphur  dioxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  sc!pr- 
with  a  metallic  peroxide,  such  as  manganese  dioxide,  thus— 

S2+  MnOj=  SO2+  MnS. 

(3.)  It  is  obtained  when  such  metallic  sulphides  as  copper  prr"!^ 
or  iron  pyrites  are  roasted  in  a  current  of  air,  the  metal  beics: ».  - 
verted  into  oxide,  thus — 

2FeSj+110  =  FejOs+4SOs. 

(4.)  The  most  convenient  laboratory  process  for  prepanng  r: ' 
phur  dioxide  consists  in  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  copper.  /' 
final  products  of  the  reaction  being  copper  sulphate,  water,  -: 
sulphur  dioxide  * — 

Cu+2H8S04=CuS04+S0a+2H2O. 

The  metals  mercury  or  silver  may  be  substituted  for  copper,  b.. 
in  practice  the  latter  metal  is  usually  employed. 

(5.)  Sulphur  dioxide  is  also  formed  when  sulphuric  acid  is  hca*X 
wiih  sulphur,  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  the  reduction  of  t- 
sulphuric  acid  going  on  simultaneously — 

S  +  2H2S04  =  2H20+3SO^ 

(6.)  The  reduction  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  brought  about  b 
means  of  carbon  ;  thus,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  heated  with  carbon,  tls 
latter  is  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  acid  is  reduced  : 
sulphur  dioxide — 

C  +  2H2S04=2HjO  +  2SO,+CO,. 

This  method  is  employed  on  a  large  scale  for  the  preparation  '^ 
alkaline  sulphides.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  accompanies  tb- 
sulphur  dioxide,  not  being  soluble  to  any  extent  in  water  contain-, 
sulphurous  acid,  is  not  in  any  way  detrimental. 

*  Secondary  reactions  go  on  simultaneously,  resulting  in  the  fonnalkio  c: 
black  cuprous  sulphide — 

5Cu  +  4HaS04=:3CuS04+4H20  +  Cuja 
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(7.)  Sulphur  dioxide  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  sulphite 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  thus — 

NajSOs  +  H  jS04= NaaS04  +  H  jO  +  SOj. 

Properties.-— Sulphur  dioxide  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  the 
well-known  suffocating  smell  usually  associated  with  burning 
sulphur.  The  gas  will  not  burn  in  the  air,  nor  will  it  support  the 
combustion  of  ordinary  combustibles  :  a  taper  introduced  into  the 
gas  is  instantly  extinguished.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  more  than  twice 
as  heavy  as  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  2.21 1  (air»  i).  On  this* 
account  it  is  readily  collected  by  displacement ;  it  cannot  be 
collected  over  water  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  that  liquid,  but 
may  be  collected  over  mercury.  The  solubility  of  sulphur  dioxide 
in  water  at  various  temperatures  is  seen  by  the  following  figures — 

I  vol.  of  water  at  o'  dissolves  79.789  vols.  SOj. 
20''         „        39.374 
40'         „        i«.766 

The  solution  is  strongly  acid,  and  is  regarded  as  sulphurous 
acid,  the  gas  having  entered  into  chemical  union  with  the  water — 

S08+HjO  =  H2S03. 

On  cooling  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  0"*,  a  solid 
crystalline  hydrate  is  deposited,  having  the  composition  HjSOj, 
SHjO.* 

When  the  solution  is  boiled  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  is 
expelled. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  an  easily  liquefied  gas.  At  0°  a  pressure  of 
1.53  atmospheres  is  sufficient  to  condense  it,  while  at  ordinar)' 
pressures  it  may  be  liquefied  by  a  cold  of  - 10'.  Its  critical 
temperature  is  I55j4'. 

'  To  obtain  liquid  sulphur  dioxide,  the  gas,  as  evolved  from  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  copper,  is  dried  by  being  passed 
through  a  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then  passed 
through  a  gas-condensing  tube  (Fig.  113)  immersed  in  a  freezing- 
mixture.  The  gas  at  once  condenses  in  the  bulb  of  the  apparatus 
as  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  —8'. 
When  the  liquid  is  cooled  to  -  *](>  it  solidifies  to  a  transparent  ice- 
like  mass. 

*  Several  hydrates  of  sulphurous  acid  have  been  obtained,  H^Oj.GHjO; 
HjSOalOH^;  H,S0s.l4H,0. 

2  D 
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Liquid  sulphur  dioxide  is  largely  employed  as  a  refngcnsL:-. 
agent,  low  temperatures  being  obtained  by  its  rapid  o-aptr-ar  : 
under  reduced  pressure.     The  liquid  dissolves  phosphorus^  Kf^  --^ 
sulphur,  and  many  resins.     When  thrown  upon  water  a  paracr 
the  liquid  dissolves,  and  owing  to  the  reduction  of  tempers r. 
caused'  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  remainder,  a  qaantii>    : 
the  water  is  frozen.     The  ice  so  produced  contains  a  larg^  p--  - 
portion  of  the  solid  hydrate,  HjSOsjSH-^O. 
•    Although  sulphur  dioxide  is  incapable  of  supporting  ihc  err 


Fig.  113. 

bustion  of  ordinary  combustibles,  many  metals  will  take  fire  aL. 
bum  when  heated  in  the  gas.  Thus,  when  finely  divided  iroc  > 
heated  in  a  stream  of  sulphur  dioxide  it  bums,  forming  sulph  Je 
and  oxide  of  the  metal. 

It  also  unites  with  many  metallic  peroxides,  and  often  with  s^^ 
much  energy  as  to  give  rise  to  light  and  heat.  Thus,  when  pa>>ni 
over  peroxide  of  lead,  the  mass  glows  spontaneously  m  the  gaii, 
and  lead  sulphate  is  produced— 

Pb02  +  S02=PbS04. 
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if    sodium  peroxide  is  dusted  into  a  cylinder  of  the  gas,  the 
»cide  burns  with  a  brilliant  light,  yielding  sodium  sulphate— 

Na202  +  S02=  NaaS04. 
ulphur  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  strong  light. 
.  concentrated  beam  of  electric  light  be  passed  through  a  vessel 
?ci  with  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide,  the  gas  at  first  will  appear 
fectly  transparent  and  clear  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
track  of  the  beam  will  become  more  and  more  visible  as  it 
verses  the  gas,  owing  to  the  formation  of  thin  clouds  of  sulphur 
>xicle  and  sulphur,  until  the  atmosphere  of  the  vessel  appears 
be  filled  with  fog  (Fig.  114) — 

;JS02  =  2S03  +  S. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  if  the  vessel  be  removed  from 


Fig.  114. 

.Y\e  strong  light,  the  atmosphere  will  once  more  become  clear, 
3wing  to  the  reformation  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

Sulphur  dioxide  possesses  powerful  bleaching  properties  when 
in  the  presence  of  water.  Its  bleaching  action  is  due  to  its 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  water,  and  consequent  liberation  of 
hydrogen,  thus— 

SOj + 2H2O  =  H  JSO4  +  Hg. 

The  hydrogen  so  set  free  reduces  the  colouring-matter,  with  the 
fomiation  of  colourless  compounds  :  the  action  in  this  case  being 
the  reverse  to  that  which  takes  place  with  chlorine.  In  some 
instances,  the  bleaching  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  colourless 
compound,  by  the  direct  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  the 
colouring-matter,  as  the  original  colour  may  often  be  restored  by 
treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  weak  alkaline  solutions. 
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Thus,  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  an  infusion  of  rose  lezc?  ' 
the  red  colour  of  the  liquid  is  quickly  discharged,  but  on  the  ^:  ' 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  the  colour  is  resac^td 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  employed  in  bleaching  materials  that  w  >_ 
be  injured  by  exposure  to  chlorine,  such  as  straw,  silk,  « 
sponge,  &c.,  and  the  familiar  yellow  colour  which  gradually  ce.? 
over  a  sponge  or  a  piece  of  bleached  flannel  when  it  is  was:  • 
with  soap  is  ah  illustration  of  the  power  of  alkalies  to  r^t<»t  i 
original  colour  to  materials  that  have  been  bleached  by  :_ 
substance. 

In  the  presence  of  water  sulphur  dioxide  converts  chlornie  :' 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  this  account  is  employed  as  an  ^ir: 
chlor"— 

S035+2H20  +  Cla=2HCl  +  HgSO4. 

In  the  same  way  it  acts  upon  iodine,  with   the  format-fr       i 
hydriodic  acid — 

S02+2H20  +  l2=2HI  +  H2S04. 

In  the  case  of  iodine,  however,  this  reaction  only  take>  p^^ 
when  a  certain  degree  of  dilution  is  maintained,  for  in  a  m.  '^ 
concentrated  condition  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  by  hydriodic  a  - 
into  sulphur  dioxide,  according  to  the  reverse  equation,  thus— 

H2S04  +  2HI  =  l2  +  2HjO  +  SO^ 

It  has  been  shown  *  that  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  can  only  *• 
completely  oxidised  by  iodine,  as  indicated  in  the  former cquaiic' 
when  the  proportion  of  sulphur  dioxide  does  not  exceed  ao;  pc 
cent. ;  when  the  amount  exceeds  this  proportion  the  second  reacr;: 
comes  into  operation. 

Sulphur  dioxide  brought  into  contact  with  iodic  acid,  or  a 
iodate,  is  oxidised  into  sulphuric  acid  and  liberates  iodine,  thLs- 

2HI03+4H20+5SOj=5HjS04+l^ 

This  reaction  is  made  use  of  as  a  method  for  the  detection  ' 
the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide.  Paper  which  has  been  moisicne 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodate  and  starch,  on  exposure  :> 
sulphur  dioxide  is  at  once  turned  blue,  owing  to  the  hberate* 
iodine  combining  with  the  starch. 

The  composition  of  sulphur  dioxide  may  be  determined  by  :rt 

*  Bunsen. 
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combustion  of  sulphur  in  a  measured  volume  of  oxygen,  in  the 
apparatus  employed  for  showing  the  volume  composition  of  ckrbon 
dioxide  (Fig.  67).  After  the  fragment  of  sulphur  has  burnt,  and 
the  apparatus  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  contained  gas — the  sulphur 
dioxide  produced  occupying  the  same  volume  as  the  oxygen  used 
in  its  formation.  Sulphur  dioxide,  in  other  words,  contains  its 
own  volume  of  oxygen.  One  molecule,  therefore,  of  sqlphur 
dioxide  contains  one  molecule  of  oxygen,  weighing  32.  But  the 
molecular  weight  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  64.06  ;  therefore  64.06-32  = 
32.06  =  the  weight  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  molecule  of  the  gas. 
Sulphur  dioxide,  therefore,  contains  in  the  molecule  one  atom  of 
sulphur  combined  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  hence  its  composition 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  SOg. 

Sulphurous  Acid  and  Sulphites.— Sulphurous  acid  is  only 
known  in  solution  and  in  its  hydrates.  The  s(»lution  smells 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  gradually  undergoes  decomposition  by 
absorption  of  oxygen.  The  acid  is  dibasic,  having  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals  ;  it  is  therefore  capable  of  form- 
ing two  series  of  salts,  according  to  whether  one  or  both  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced.  Thus,  by  its  action  upon  potassium 
hydroxide,  when  the  acid  is  in  excess,  the  so-called  acid  potassium 
sulphite,  or  hydrogen  potassium  sulphite,  is  obtained — 

KHO  +  HaSOa^HjO  +  HKSOg. 

Whereas,  if  the  metallic  hydroxide  be  in  excess,  the  normal 
potassium  sulphite  is  formed — 

2KHO  +  H2S03=2H20  +  K2S03. 

The  alkaline  sulphites  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  all  other 
normal  sulphites  being  either  difficult  of  solution  or  insoluble. 

SXTLFHim  TBIOZIDE. 

Formula.  SO3.     Molecular  weight = 8a  06.     Vapour  density =40.03. 
Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  This  compound  is  produced  when 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  is  passed  over  heated 
spongy  platinum  or  platinised  asbestos — 

2SO2  + 02=2803. 

On  leading  the  product  through  a  well-cooled  receiver,  the  sulphur 
trloxide  condenses  in  white  silky  needles.    This  method  has  been 
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successfully   employed  on  a  commercial  scale.     The  mircnt  - 
sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  is  obtained  by  allowing  ordinary  ssrw. 
sulphuric  acid  to  drop  into  earthenware  retorts  heated  to  brr 
redness,  whereby  it  is  almost  entirely  broken  up  into  these  i- 
gases  and  water,  thus — 

HjS04=SOj+0  +  H20. 

The  gases  are  then  deprived  of  the  water,  by  passage  first  throaj:^ 
a  condenser,  and  then  through  a  leaden  tower  contaiziiiig  o:^ 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  finally  passed  over  hcar^: 
platinised  asbestos  contained  in  glazed  earthenware  pipe& 

(2.)  Sulphur   trioxide  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by  gca: 
heating  pyrosulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort.     The  trioxide  dis:  r 
over  and  may  be  collected  in  a  well-cooled  receiver — 

H2SsOy=H,S04+S05. 

(3.)  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  sodium  pyrosalpfaate  \ 
bright  redness — 

Na2S207=NaaS04+S03. 

The  sodium  pyrosulphate  is  produced  when  hydrogen  sodir- 
sulphate  (so-called  bisulpkaie  of  soda)  is  heated  to  about  yxf. 
thus — 

2H  NaSO^ = H  jO  +  Na^SjOy. 

And  on  account  of  this  origin  it  is  sometimes  termed  ankydrx* 
sodium  bisulphate. 

(4.)  Sulphur  trioxide  can  also  be  produced  by  the  actioa  ot 
phosphorus  pentoxide  upon  sulphuric  acid.  This  most  powerr.! 
dehydrating  substance  withdraws  from  the  sulphuric  acid  the 
elements  of  water  when  gently  heated,  thus — 

H2S04  +  P205=2HP03+S03. 

The  trioxide  is  distilled  from  the  mixture,  and  the  metaphospbonc 
acid  remains  in  the  retort. 

Properties. — Sulphur  trioxide  is  a  white,  silky-looking,  cr}-SuL- 
line  substance,  which  melts  at  14.8**  and  boils  at  46*.  It  is  %en 
volatile,  and  gives  off  dense  white  fumes  in  contact  with  air.  owjr^^ 
to  the  combination  of  its  vapour  with  atmospheric  moisture  to  fbro 
sulphuric  acid.  It  combines  with  water  with  great  cnei^  to  fbm 
sulphuric  acid ;  a  fragment  of  the  compound  dropped  into  vater 
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dissolves  with  a  hissing  sound  resembling  the  quenching  of  red-hot 
iron — 

S03+H20  =  H,S04. 

When  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin,  or  other  organic  matter 
containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  abstracts  these  elements  and 
produces  a  burnt  or  charred  effect  upon  the  substance.  Sulphur 
trioxide  unites  directly  with  barium  oxide,  BaO,  and  if  the  baryta 
be  dry  the  mass  becomes  incandescent,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
union,  and  barium  sulphate  is  formed — 

BaO  +  S03=BaS04. 

When  the  vapour  of  sulphur  trioxide  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  it  is  broken  down  into  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen. 

When  the  trioxide  is  heated,  it  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
exhibits  a  remarkably  high  rate  of  expansion  by  heat ;  between 
25*  and  45*  its  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  is  aoo27,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  expansion  coefficient  of  a  gas. 

Sulphur  Besqiiiozide,  S2O3.— A  solution  of  this  compound  in  fuming 
sulphuric  add  was  obtained  early  in  the  century  by  beating  flowers  of  sulphur 
with  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  a  blue  solution  was  obtained.  The 
substance  may  be  prepared  by  the  gradual  addition  of  dry  flowers  of  sulphur 
to  melted  sulphur  trioxide,  })t  a  temperature  just  above  its  melting-point,  when 
a  malachite-green  crystalline  solid  separates  out. 

The  compound  is  unstable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  being  resolved  into 
sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphur,  the  decomposition  taking  place  rapidly  upon 
gently  warming — 

2Sa03=S  +  3SOa. 

If  the  scsquioxide  be  sealed  up  in  a  bent  glass  tube  and  gently  warmed,  the 
sulphur  dioxide  may  be  obtained  liquid  in  one  limb  of  the  tube. 

HypoBQlpliiiroiUi  Adid,*  H2S3O4.— This  compound  was  discovered  by 
SchUtzenbergcr,  who  gave  to  it  the  formula  H^SOa.  T^^e  later  investigations 
of  Bemsthen  prove  that  its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  H3S3O4. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sulphurous  acid  by  means  of  nascent 
hydrogen.  'I"hus,  when  zinc  is  acted  upon  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  no  hydrogen  is  evolved,  as  the  nascent  gas  combines  with 
oxygen  of  the  acid  to  form  water - 

2H2SO8+2H  --  2HaO  +  H2SSO4. 

The  solution  so  obtained  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  [x>ssesses  powerful 
reducing  and  bleaching  properties. 

*  This  compound  (sometimes  called  hydrosulphurous  acid)  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  thiosulphuric  acid,  which  is  often  incorrectly  called  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  (page  435). 
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Sodium  hyposulphite  (Na2S204)  may  be  oblaincd  by  the  action  of  ziK  irc- 
a  cooled  concentrated  solution  of  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite  (HNaSO^-  l- 
being  carefully  excluded,  a  double  sulphite  of  sodium  and  zinc  bdag  si  -- 
same  time  produced,  thus— 

4HNaS03+Zn=Na^j04+NajS0,.ZnSO,+2H5O. 

The  greater  part  of  the  double  sodium-zinc  sulphite  is  deposited  as  cnr  ' 
the  rest  is  removed  by  adding  to  the  mother-liquor  about  four  times  its  toL--  ■ 
of  alcohol,  in  a  closed  flask.      The  double  salt,  being  less  sohihir  m  axar-. 
than  the  hyposulphite,  is  first  deposited,  and  the  clear  liquid,  after  beiiig  p- 1:.'? ' 
off  and  corked  up,  is  cooled,  when  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals  of  r^c^' 
pure  sodi  .m  hyposulphite.     The  crystals  in  the  wet  condition  are  rx^~ 
oxidised  on  exposure  to  air ;  but  if  quickly  pressed  between  blotting-paper  izL 
dried  in  vacuo,  the  dry  salt  is  not  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  acid  is  obtained  from  the  sodium  salt  by  the  action  upon  it  of  au:.' 
acid. 

Sodium  hyposulphite  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  hydrogen  scxkr- 
sulphite  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  the  nascent  hydrogen  developed  ai  tf 
negative  electrode  reducing  the  sulphite  to  hyposulphite  by  the  abstracoo-  r 
one  atom  of  oxygen. 

Properaes.— Hyposulphurousacid  is  an  extremely  unstable.  yeUow-colic^: 
liquid  which  rapidly  decomposes  into  sulphur  dioxide,  water,  and  salpbv- 

2H2S204=3SO,+ 2H,0 + S, 

a  certain  quantity  of  thiosulphuric  aeid  being  formed  as  an   intennedaie 
product  at  the  same  time — 

2H,Sa04=HaSaO,+2SOa-l-  H,0. 

The  acid  reduces  salts  of  silver  or  mercury,  with  precipitation  of  the  CKti. 
thus — 

HgCLi-f2H20  +  HaSa04=Hg-f  2HCl-l-2H^Oa. 

The  sodium  salt  possesses  the  same  bleaching  and  reducing  powers  as  t-' 
acid,  and  when  wet  or  in  solution  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  oir  ir  d 
is  converted  into  a  compound  known  as  sodium  mitahisulphiU— 

Na^O^ + O = N.i,Sj03. 

The  relation  in  which  these  two  compounds  stand  to  each  other  will  peftu;«: 
be  more  evident  if  their  forniulEe  are  written  thus — 

NaO  SO  I  .  n -  NaOSO  (^ 
NaOSO  f  +  "  -  NaO-SO  f^' 

PEBSTTLPHUBIC  AHHTDBIDE. 

Formula,  SjO;. 

This  compKJund  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  dry  sulphur  dioxide 
and  oxygen  is  subjected  to  the  silent  electric  discharge  in  an  ozonf 
tube,  or  by  treating   sulphur  trioxide  and  oxyj^en  in  the  same 
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manner.  At  the  end  of  some  hours  a  small  quantity  of  a  viscous 
liquid  collects  upon  the  walls  of  the  glass  vessel,  which,  when 
cooled,  solidifies  in  the  form  of  long  transparent  needle-shaped 
crystals  resembling  sulphur  trioxide  in  appearance.  It  is  a  very 
unstable  substance,  and  can  only  be  preserved  a  short  time  even  at 
low  temperatures.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  with  the  formation  of 
persulphuric  acid,  but  the  solution  rapidly  undergoes  decomposition 
into  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid — 

S207+H20=2HS04. 
2HS04+H20=:2H2S04+0. 

When  very  gently  warmed,  persulphuric  anhydride  rapidly 
breaks  up  into  sulphur  trioxide  and  oxygen — 

Sj07  =  2S03  +  0. 

The  readiness  with  which  it  gives  up  oxygen  constitutes  this  com- 
pound a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  affords  the  clue  to  most  of 
its  reactions. 

P«nill]dliille  Add  and  Penvlptaates.— When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  sub- 
jected to  electrolysis  (as  in  the  process  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  electrolysis 
0/ water),  appreciable  quantities  of  persulphuric  acid  are  found  in  solution  at 
the  positive  electrode  or  anode. 

The  acid  itself  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  its  aqueous 
solution  rapidly  undergoing  decomposition,  as  already  mentioned. 

In  solution  this  compound  dbplays  all  the  oxidising  properties  of  the  oxide. 

The  potassium  salt  may  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  p>otassium  sulphate  in  a  divided  cell,  the  action  being  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate  by  the  nascent  oxygen 
developed  at  the  anode,  thus — 

2H  KSO4  +  0= H,0  +  2KSO4. 

The  potassium  persulphate,  being  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  crystallises  out, 
and  may  be  freed  from  the  acid  sulphate  by  recrystallisation. 

The  ammonium  salt,  NH4SO4,  and  the  barium  salt,  Ba(S04)3,4HsO,  have 
also  been  obtained.  Barium  persulphate  is  soluble  in  water,  being  much  more 
readily  dissolved  than  the  potassium  salt ;  thus,  100  parts  of  water  at  o"  dissolve 
1.77  parts  of  potassium  persulphate  and  52.2  parts  of  the  barium  salt.  On 
this  account  solutions  of  persulphates  give  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride, 
whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  sulphates ;  if  the  mixture  be  warmed, 
however,  the  persulphate  is  decomposed  into  a  sulphate,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine,  thus — 

2KS04+BaCl3=Ba(S04)2+2KCl=BaS04+KaS04-l-CU 
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In  the  solid  condition  the  persulphates  are  stable  salts,  but  th«7  A::'jt . 
solutions  gradually  evolve  oxygen  and  become  converted  into  sulphaics— 

.      2KSO4+  HaO=2HKS04  +  0. 

The  reactions  exhibited  by  solutions  of  persulphates  are  those  of  sl--    ^ 
oxidising  agents. 

8ULPHTJBIC  ACID. 

Formula,  HgSO^. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  This  acid  is  formed  when  sulpi-- 
trioxide  is  dissolved  in  water — 

S03+H30  =  H3S04. 

(2.)  It  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  dioxide  *  r. 
hydrogen  peroxide — 

SOJ+H2OJ-H2SO4. 

(3.)  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  gradually  ab^or:- 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid — 

H2S03+0=H2S04. 

(4.)  Manufacture  of  Sulphurie  Aeid.— Sulphur  dioxide  is  \^- 
able  to  absorb  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen,  and  so  pass  :rr 
sulphur  trioxide,  without  the  aid  of  some  third  substance  »h  ': 
can  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  or  a  carrier  of  oxygen.  The  matcrJ 
which  is  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  process  by  whidi  si- 
phuric  acid  is  manufactiured  is  one  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  wh  r. 
is  capable  of  giving  up  oxygen  to  the  sulphur  dioxide,  and  of  aim 
taking  up  oxygen  from  the  air.  Thus,  nitrogen  peroxide  :NC_.; 
by  the  loss  of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  is  reduced  to  nitric  oxide,  NO : 
which  in  its  turn  combines  with  atmospheric  oxygen  and  is  re- 
converted into  nitrogen  peroxide.  Therefore,  when  sulphur  dioirf 
and  oxygen  are  mixed  with  nitrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence '  r 
steam,  a  series  of  reactions  takes  place,  the  final  result  of  ^hi.i: 
is  that  the  oxygen  is  caused  to  combine  with  the  sulphur  dioixf 
and  water,  with  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid — 

S02  +  0  +  HaO=H2S04. 

The  nitrogen  peroxide  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  unchangrJ, 
and  is  able  to  react  in  the  same  series  of  chanj^es  over  and  ovr 
again,    thus    transforming,   theoretically,   an    unlimited,  and.  :s 
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practice,  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide  into  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  series  of  changes  that  gives  rise  to  the  ultimate  product  is 
the  following  : — The  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  water 
give  rise,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  formation  of  nitro-sulphonic  acid 
and  a  molecule  of  nitric  oxide — 

(I.)  2S02+3NO,+  H20  =  2H(Nb)S04+NO. 

Nitro-sulphonic  acid  (sometimes  called  nitro-sulphuric  acid^  and 
nitrosyl  sulphate)  may  be  regarded  as  sulphuric  acid  in  which  one 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by  the  group  (NO),  thus, 

/OH 
S02<f  n-NO  ^^  which  case  the  nitrogen  is  linked  to  the  sulphur 

by  the  intervention  of  oxygen  ;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  derived 
from  sulphuric  acid  by  the  replacement  of  one  of  the  groups  (HO) 

by  the  group  NOg,  SO-<^  ^^     when    the    nitrogen    is    directly 

attached  to  the  sulphur.  The  substance  is  a  white  crystalline 
compound  which  in  the  presence  of  water  is  instantly  decomposed 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen 
peroxide,  thus — 

(2.)  2S02(HOKN05j)+H20=2H8S04  +  NO  +  N02. 

The  nitric  oxide  in  this  and  the  former  reaction,  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  is  at  once  reconverted  into 
nitrogen  peroxide — 

(3.)  N0  +  0=N02. 

In  the  process  of  the  manufacture  the  crystalline  compound 
S02(H0)(N0j)  (known  as  chamber  crystals)  is  not  actually  isolated, 
unless  from  accidental  causes  the  supply  of  water  is  in  deficit,  the 
production  of  these  crystals  being  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
the  process  is  not  being  well  carried  out. 

The  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  these  reactions,  with  the 
intermediate  production  of  the  chamber  crystals,  may  be  carried 
out  on  a  small  scale  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  115. 
A  large  flask,  F,  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  pass  five 
tubes  :  three  of  these  are  connected  to  separate  two-necked  bottles 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  through  which  can  be  delivered  respec- 
tively, nitric  oxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  oxygen.  The  fourth  tube 
is  attached  to  a  flask  in  which  water  may  be  boiled,  and  through 
which  oxygen  can  be  passed,  and  the  fifth  tube  (not  ^own  in 
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the  figure)  serves  as  an  exit.  A  quantity  of  oxygen  is  first  passed 
into  the  large  flask  through  the  drying-bottle  D,  and  soSok: 
nitric  oxide  is  then  allowed  to  enter,  to  fonn  deep  red  vapmvs ;  i 
the  same  time  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  in  through  the  boctk  S 
In  order  to  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  moisture,  oxTgei  h 
allowed  to  enter  through  the  flask  of  boiling  water,  and  in  a  ^ 
moments  large  white  crystals  begin  to  form  all  over  the  isterbr 
of  the  flask,  and  rapidly  spread  until  the  whole  sur&ce  :s 
covered. 

In  order  to  show  the  second  reaction  in  the  cycle,  the  gascssci 
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contents  of  the  flask  may  be  swept  out  by  means  of  a  rapid  stream 
of  oxygen  passed  in  through  the  drying-bottle  D  ;  and  when  the 
atmosphere  within  the  apparatus  is  colourless,  a  quantit>'  of  steam 
is  driven  in  from  the  small  flask.  The  chamber  crystals  wil 
be  seen  to  dissolve  with  effervescence,  and  the  flask  once  more 
becomes  filled  with  brown  fumes.  The  nitric  oxide  evoK-ed  bj 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrosyl  sulphate,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  oxygen  within  the  flask,  at  once  regenerates  nitrogen  peroxide, 
in  accordance  with  equation  No.  3. 

The  solution  formed  in  the  flask  will  be  found  to  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate of  barium  sulphate,  on  the  addition  to  it  of  a  sMAt 
barium  salt. 

On  a  manufacturing  scale,  the  combination  of  the  reacting  gases 
and  vapours  which  gives  rise  to  the  sulphuric  acid  takes  place  m 
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large  leaden  chambers,  usually  about  100  feet  long,  25  feet  wide, 
and  20  feet  high,  having  therefore  a  capacity  of  50,000  cubic  feet, 
several  of  such  chambers  being  placed  in  series.  Into  these 
chambers  there  is  delivered  sulphur  dioxide,  air,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  steam. 

The  plant  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
sists broadly  of  four  parts,  i.  Apparatus  for  generating  sulphur 
dioxide.  2.  Apparatus  for  producing  oxides  of  nitrogen.  3.  Appa- 
ratus for  absorbing  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the  gases  leaving  the 
chambers.    4.  The  chambers  in  which  the  reactions  are  made. 

(i.)  Pyrites  Burners, — ^Thc  sulphur  dioxide  is  obtained  either  by 
burning  native  sulphur,  or  roasting  the  "  spent  oxide "  of  the  gas 
works  (see  Sulphur),  or  by  roasting  pyrites,  the  latter  being  the 
most  general  method.  The  pyrites  burner  (Fig.  116,  B)  is  essen- 
tially a  small  furnace  or  kiln  in  which  the  ore  is  heated,  and  in 
which  the  admission  of  air  can  be  duly  regulated,  as  not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  admit  sufficient  air  to  completely  burn  the  whole  of 
the  sulphur,  and  so  prevent  any  volatilisation  of  it  in  an  unburnt 
condition,  but  also  to  supply  the  requisite  volume  of  oxygen  for 
the  requirements  of  the  reactions  which  are  to  go  on  within  the 
chamber.  Too  large  a  volume  of  air  must  be  avoided,  in  order  not 
to  unduly  dilute  the  chamber  gases. 

(2.)  If  no  loss  of  nitrogen  peroxide  took  place  during  the  cycle 
of  changes,  the  same  quantity  of  this  gas  would  convert  an  infinite 
amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  into  sulphuric  acid,  but  in 
practice,  owing  to  leakage,  defective  absorption,  and  the  reduction 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  this  compound  into  nitrous  oxide,  it  is 
necessary  to  constantly  replenish  the  supply.  This  is  usually  done 
by  generating  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  nitre)  in  earthenware  pots,  which  are  usually 
placed  in  an  enlarged  part  of  the  flue  of  the  pyrites  burner,  known 
as  the  "nitre  oven,"  and  which  is  provided  with  a  door  for  the 
introduction  of  the  pots  (Fig.  1 16,  N).  The  heated  gases  playing 
upon  these  pots  promotes  the  evolution  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  in 
contact  with  sulphur  dioxide  is  at  once  decomposed  according  to 
the  equation — 

2HN034-S02=HsS04  +  2N02. 

It  is  found  that  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  nitrogen  peroxide, 
about  three'  to  four  parts  of  nitre  are  required  for  every  loo  parts 
of  sulphur  burnt  as  pyrites. 
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(3.)  -The  apparatus  for  the  absorption  of  the  nitrog'cn  peroiTit 
from  the  gases  that  are  drawn  from  the  chamber  at  the  «:»: 
the  series  is  known  as  the  "Gay-Lussac  Tower*'  (Fi^'.  116, 
This  consists  of  a  square  leaden  tower  filled  with  bricks  or  ir  - 
and  down  which  there  is  caused  to  slowly  percolate  a  streiia  • 
cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  being  evenly  spread  cn^r  r^^ 
mass  of  coke  by  a  special  distributing  arrangement.    The  nitir^-'  ■ 
peroxide  is  absorbed  by  the  acid,  with  the  formation   ol"  wrr^ 
sulphonic  acid,  SOj(HO)(N02).      In  order  to  make   use  of  t>- 
absorbed  nitroxygen  compound,  the  acid  which   flows   from  :>:r 
Gay-Lussac  tower  is  pumped  to  the  top  of  another  very  sasiar 
tower,  situated  between  the  "  burners  "  and  the  first  of  the  c^aia- 
bers,  and  known  as  the  "  Glover  Tower,"  G.     The  hot  gases  free: 
the  burners,  consisting  of  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  osiysea. 
together  with  the  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  peroxide  froai  tbr 
nitre  pots,  are  made  to  pass  up  this  tower  on  their  way  to  the  fir^: 
chamber,  and  meeting  with  the  descending  stream  of  nitio-a:^- 
phonic  acid  as  it  percolates  through  the  mass  of  coke  with  wicch 
the  tower  is  filled,  denitrification  of  the  latter  takes  place,  thus— 

2SO,(HO)(NO,)+S03+-2H20  =  2NO  +  3SOj:HOXHO), 
or  3HVSO4. 

The  nitric  oxide  thus  evolved,  in  presence  of  the  atmosphenc 
oxygen,  is  converted  into  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  swept  along  ifciib 
the  other  gases  into  the  chambers. 

In  practice  it  is  usual  to  deliver  down  the  Glover  tower,  besrdes 
the  nitro-sulphonic  acid,  a  quantity  of  "chamber  acid"  from  a 
separate  tank.  The  effect  of  the  heated  gases  upon  this  dilute 
acid  is  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  water  from  it,  thereby  eficctin^ 
its  partial  concentration,  and  furnishing  the  water  demanded  by 
the  above  equation.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
scrubber  tower  at  each  end  of  the  series  of  chambers,  ih^ 
"  Gay-Lussac "  at  the  exit,  where  nitrogen  peroxide  is  absorbed  : 
and  the  "Glover"  at  the  commencement,  where  the  dissolved 
nitrogen  compound  is  again  liberated  and  returned  to  the 
chambers. 

(4.)  The  chambers  are  made  of  sheet  lead,  connected  together 
by  fusing  the  edges  by  means  of  an  oxyhydrogen  flame,  witboc! 
the  intervention  of  solder,  as  the  presence  of  another  metal  gives 
rise  to  the  rapid  corrosion  of  the  lead  on  account  of  galvanic 
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ion  being  set  up  ;  this  method  of  joining  the  lead  is  known  as 
'n^^fgfUis  soldering.  The  enormous  leaden  chamber  is  supported 
a.    frnmework  of  wood,  to  which  the  lead  is  secured  by  bands  of 


Fk;.  116. 


^. — Double  row  of  pyrites  burners,  placed 
back  to  back :  one  being  shown 
open. 

I^.  — Hearth  where  the  nitre  pots  are 
placed  :  one  shown  as  open. 

S.— Glover  Tower,  with  two  tanks  at  top: 
one  for  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  de- 
rived from  the  Gay>Lii«sac  tower. 


ay-L 
the  other  for  the  "chamber  acid, 


These  acids  arc  forced  up  from  the 

leaden  vessels  E,  called      eegs." 
C. — Leaden  chamber,  of  which  there  are 

three  shown  in  the  figure. 
/'.  —  Pipe  conveying   the  gases  from  the 

third   chamber   to  the   Gay-Lussac 

tower. 
T. — Gay-Lussac  Tower.     The  tanks  at  the 

top  of  this   and    the  Glover  tower 

are  enclosed  in  wooden  sheds. 


the  same  metal,  and  the  whole  is  usually  supported  on  iron  or 
brick  pillars. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  modern  sulphuric  acid  works  is 
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seen   in   Fig.  1 16.     The  gases  from  the  double  row  of  pyr:^ • 
burners   B  are    led   through   the   Glover  tower  G,    whcie  ar; 
effect  the  denitrification  of  the  nitro-sulphonic  acid,  as  alrBA-. 
explained.     From  this  tower  they  are  delivered  into  the  series  :: 
chambers,  where  they  meet  with  the  necessary  supply  of  s»ea.- 
The  acid  collects  upon  the  floor  of  the  chambers,  and  samples  £*. 
constantly  drawn  off  by  means  of  an  arrangement  known  ^  • 
drip-pipe,  which,  acting  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  rain  gauge,  isc 
cates  the  progress  of  the  prccesses  going  on  within.    The  gssci. 
after  being  drawn  through  the  entire  series  of  chambers  by  i 
of  the  draught  caused  by  the  tall  chimney,  are  finally 
the  Gay-Lussac  tower  T,  where  all  the  nitrogen  peroxide  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  returned  to  the  chambers  through  the  interventioB  •• 
the  Glover  tower  G,  as  above  described. 

The  acid  which  collects  in  the  chambers  is  usually  not  pemihrr: 
to  reach  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  about  1.6,  when  it  coatix? 
about  68  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  for  if  the  strength  be  aUowe' 
to  exceed  this,  the  acid  not  only  begins  to  dissolve  the  nint^^r 
peroxide  in  the  chamber,  but  exerts  a  corrosive  action  np^n  cr- 
lead  of  which  the  chamber  is  constructed.  It  is  therefore  irt. 
drawn,  and  the  first  stage  in  the  further  concentration  is  eflertc 
either  by  the  action  of  the  Glover  tower,  or  by  evapoiatioo  - 
shallow  leaden  pans. 

In  order  to  bring  up  the  strength  of  the  acid  to  that  of  ** oil  01 
vitriol,"  that  is,  to  about  98  per  cent.,  the  acid  from  the  Gk«*r 
tower  or  the  leaden  pans  is  heated  in  either  glass  or  platinor 
stills. 

Sulphuric  acid,  unless  specially  purified,  is  liable  to  contain  1 
number  of  impurities,  such  as  lead  sulphate,  derived  from  tbv 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  chamber ;  arsenic,  from  the  pyrites 
employed  ;  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  sulphur  dioxide.  From  most 
of  the  impurities,  except  the  arsenic,  the  acid  may  be  purified 
by  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  subsequent  redis* 
tillation — 

(NH4)2S04+2S02(HO)(N08)=3H2S04+2HjO+2NV 

Arsenic  is  removed  by  precipitation  of  the  sulphide,  by  means  ii 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  the  acid  in  a  moderately  dilute  sute 

Properties. — Sulphuric  acid  is  a  perfectly  colourless,  hean. 
oily  liquid.  The  acid  obtained  by  distillation  always  conuins 
about  2  per  cent,  of  water ;  stronger  than  this  it  cannot  be  prepared 
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by  evaporation  or  distillation.  When,  however,  acid  of  this  strength 
is  cooled  to  o*",  colourless  crystals  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  containing 
100  per  cenL  H2SO4,  are  deposited.  The  crystals  melt  at  10.5°, 
and  remain  liquid  at  temperatures  much  below  this  point.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  pure  acid  is  1.854  at  o^  When  boiled  it 
gives  off  sulphur  trioxide  until  the  amount  of  water  in  it  rises 
to  1.5  per  cent,  when  it  distils  unchanged  at  a  temperature  of 
338'. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  with  great  readiness.  On  this 
account  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  desiccating  agents, 
and  is  constantly  made  use  of  for  depriving  gases,  upon  which  it 
exerts  no  chemical  action,  of  aqueous  vapour.  Owing  to  its  strong 
affinity  for  water  it  decomposes  many  organic  substances  contain- 
ing hydrogen  and  oxygen,  withdrawing  fi-om  the  compounds  these 
elements  in  the  proportion  to  yield  water ;  its  action  upon  formic 
acid,  oxalic  acid  (see .  Carbon  Monoxide),  and  alcohol  (see  Ethy- 
lene) are  examples  of  this  action. 

When  the  acid  is  poured  upon  such  substances  as  wood  or  sugar 
the  elements  composing  water  are  withdrawn  and  the  carbon  is 
liberated,  with  the  result  that  the  compounds  are  blackened  or 
charred 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water  considerable  heat  is 
disengaged,  the  temperature  often  rising  to  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  a  diminution  in  volume  takes  place. 
The  maximum  contraction  is  obtained  upon  mixing  the  materials 
in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  acid  to  two  molecules  of  water. 
The  diminution  in  volume  in  this  case  amounts  to  8  per  cent.,  and 
the  composition  of  the  acid  produced  corresponds  to  the  formula 
H2S04,2H20. 

Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  water  in  various  proportions,  form- 
ing: a  number  of  hydrates  of  a  more  or  less  definite  character.  The 
best  known  are  those  represented  by  the  formulae  H2S04,H20  and 
H2S04,2H20.  These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  respectively 
tetrabasic  and  hexabasic  sulphuric  acid,  and  their  relation  to 
the  ordinary  dibasic  acid  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formulae — 

H2SO4  .  .  .  orS02(HO)2. 
H4SO6  or  H2S04,H20  „  SO(HO)4. 
HeSOe  „  H2S04,2H20   „  S(HO)e, 

2  E 
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Salts  of  each  of  these  acids  are  known — 


Hydrogen  potassium  sulphate . 
Normal  potassium  sulphate 

Barium  sulphate 

Tetrabasic  lead  sulphate       .     . 
Hexabosic  mercuric  sulphate  ) 
(Turpeth  mineral)  j 


KaS04    [  Deri%-ed  frofm  HjS.\ 

BaS04    ) 

PbjSOs  ..  ..     IVso, 

HgjSO.  ..  ..     lV-.> 


Most  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water  ;  those  of  lead,  caldur^  i- 
strontium  are  only  very  sparingly  soluble,  whilst  barium  sulpha:? 
insoluble  both  in  water  and  acids.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  ^ 
or  a  sulphate  may  therefore  be  readily  detected  by  the  additkr 
a  soluble  barium  salt,  which  causes  the  immediate  precipitat  - 
white  barium  sulphate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acicL 


PYBOSUIiPHUBIC  ACID  {^Nordhausen  Acid;  Fuming  SuJ/^kmri,-  J  :. 
Formula.  HaSgOy  or  hqIo!  }  ^• 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  This  acid  may  be  obtained  by  :  - 
solving  sulphur  trioxide  in  ordinary  sulphuric  acid — 

HjSO^+SOs^HjSjO.. 

On  cooling  the  solution  to  o'  the  pyrosulphuric  acid  separates  - '. 
in  the  form  of  large  colourless  cr>'Stals. 

(2.)  Pyrosulphuric  acid  is  manufactured  by  the  distillat^r  ' 
ferrous  sulphate  in  clay  netorts,  mounted  in  series  in  a  iv 
"  galley  *'  furnace.  The  first  action  of  heat  upon  cn-stailised  fem  -? 
sulphate  (green  vitriol)  is  to  expel  six  molecules  of  water  of  en  uti- 
lisation, leaving  the  salt  of  the  composition  FeSO^^HjO.  \V>.-" 
this  substance  is  further  heated  it  is  decomposed  finally  into  kr 
oxide,  with  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide,  water,  and  sulp--' 
dioxide,  thus — 

2FeS04,H20  =  FejOj  +  SO,  +  SO,  +  2H,0. 

The  decomposition  takes  place  in  two  stages,  the  sulphur  dimvi- 
and  water  being  evolved  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  with  '> 
formation  of  feiTic  sulphate,  which  is  afterwards  broken  up  in  i^^ 
manner  shown  in  the  following  equation — 

(i.)  6FeS04,H20  =  Fe2(S04)s+2Fej05+3SOj4-6HjO. 
(2.)  Feo(S04>j  =  Fe203  +  3S03. 
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The  sulphur  trioxide  is  condensed  in  receivers  containing  either 
a  small  quantity  of  water  or  a  charge  of  sulphuric  acid. 

(3.)  Pyrosulphuric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
sodium  pyrosulphate  (Na^SjO-),  either  by  heating  it  to  a  high 
temperature  (see  Sulphur  Trioxide,"  page  422),  or  by  acting  upon  it 
with  sulphuric  acid,  thus — 

Na^SaOy + HgSO^ = 2H  NaS04 + SO3. 

The  sulphur  trioxide  obtained  is  dissolved  in  sulphuiic  acid,  as  in 
the  former  methods  ;  and  the  hydrogen  sodium  sulphate,  when 
gently  heated  to  about  300*,  is  reconverted  into  pyrosulphate  by 
the  loss  of  a  molecule  of  water  (page  422). 

Properties. — Pyrosulphuric  acid  is  a  colourless,  strongly  fuming 
liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.88.  When  cooled,  it  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  35*.  The  compound  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  plus  a 
molecule  of  sulphur  trioxide,  HjS 04,803  ;  or,  as  being  derived 
from  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  withdrawal  of  one 
molecule  of  water,  thus — 

/0-H     H-0\  -        /0-H     H-0\ 

^^•\O.H^H.O/^^^^"*^'*"^^-^'^---0  ^^SO,. 

Pyrosulphuric  acid  forms  a  stable  series  of  salts,  of  which  the 
sodium  compound  already  mentioned  is  a  typical  example.  These 
salts  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  disulphates^  and  are  analogous 
to  the  dichromates  {q.v.\ 

Two  other  definite  compounds  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
known  to  exist,  both  of  which  cu-e  fuming  acids.  Thn  composition  of  these 
substances  is  expressed  by  the  formulnp— 

HaS04,3SOs.  or  H2S40i3 ;  and  3HaS04,S08.  or  Yi^^O^^ 
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Formula,  HaSgOg. 

This  acid  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  as  it  decom- 
poses almost  as  soon  as  liberated  from  its  salts  into  sulphur  dioxide 
and  water,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur — 

HjSjOa = SO2  +  H2O  +  S. 
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The  thiosulphates,  however,  are  stable  and  important  sa]:< 
sodium  salt  being*  largely  used  in  photography  under  the  i 
hyposulphite  of  soda^  or  "  hypo." 

Modes  of  Fonnatlon  of  Thiosulpbate&^i.)  These  ^^ 

may  be  obtained  by  digesting  flowers  of  sulphur  with  solct;-ci5  - 
the  sulphites,  thus — 

NagSOg + S = Na^SgOa. 

(2.)  Sodium  thiosulphate  is  also  formed  when  sulphur  diosdilf  - 
passed  into  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide.  The  reaction  nm^  ' 
regarded  as  taking  place  in  three  steps,  in  which  sodium  su^p<r 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  the  first  products.  The  latter  clc 
pound  is  then  acted  upon  by  sulphur  dioxide,  with  the  precipl^ir  : 
of  sulphur,  thus — 

SOg+H20  +  Na2S  =  NajS03+H.S. 
S02  +  2H2S  =  2HoO+3S. 

And  the  sulphur  reacts  with  the  already  fonned  sulphite,  as  - 
cated  in  the  equation  given  above. 

(3.)  When  sulphur  is  boiled  with  sodium  hydrosdde,  or  with  ^  • 
of  lime,  mixtures  of  sulphides  and  thiosulphates  are  pbtaisec 
both  cases — 

6NaHO  +  4S  =  Na,S203+2NajS+3H,0. 
3Ca(HO)j  +  12S  =  CaS203  +  2CaS6  +  3HjO. 

The  sodium  sulphide  can  be  converted  into  thiosulphate  by  ::- 
reactions  given  above.     Calcium  pentasulphide,  on  exposure  to  i 
absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  a  further  quantity  of  thiosulphate  ur 
precipitation  of  sulphur — 

CaS6+30=3S+CaS203. 

The  thiosulphates  are  decomposed  by  most  acids,  with  the  libe-c- 
tion  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  precipitation  of  sulphur.  They  sh**  ■ 
great  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  many  of  which  are  soIjV': 
in  water ;  thus  sodium  thiosulphate,  in  contact  with  either  sm  • 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  forms  the  soluble  double  sodium-siiur 
thiosulphate,  NaAgS203— 

NajSgOa  +  AgCl  =  NaCl  +  NaAgSjO,. 
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The  employment  of  sodium  thiosulphate  in  photography,  for 
"  fixing"  negatives  or  silver  prints,  depends  upon  this  property. 

Thiosulphuric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  being  derived  from  sul- 
phuric acid  by  the  replacement  of  one  of  the  (HO)  or  hydroxyl 
groups,  by  an  equivalent  of  (HS)  or  hydrosulphyl — 


HOf«^  HS 

HO  f  ^^2-        HO 


}so^ 


Ditbionlc  Aeld.  H^SgOs  or  ho'so' }'""^**  compound  is  prepared  by 
passing  a  sU-eam  of  sulphur  dioxide  through  water  in  which  manganese 
dioxide  is  suspended,  whereby  manganese  dithionate  is  formed ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  portion  of  the  salt  is  acted  upon  by  manganese  dioxide,  and  con- 
verted into  manganous  sulphate,  thus — 

2SOa+  MnOa= MnSjOe. 
MnSa08+ MnOa=2MnS04. 

On  the  addition  of  barium  hydroxide  to  (he  solution,  barium  dithionate, 
barium  sulphate,  and  manganous  hydrate  are  formed — 

MnSaOe+  Ba(HO)a=  BaS20,+  Mn(HO),. 

Barium  dithionate,  being  soluble,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  upon 
evaporation  separates  out  in  crystals  of  the  composition  BaS308,2H20. 

Upon  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  amount  demanded  by  the 
equation— 

BaSjO,+  H2S04=  BaS04+  HjjSaOe, 

the  add  itself  is  obtained.  The  solution  may  be  concentrated  in  vacuo  until 
it  reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  1.347.  Further  concentration  results  in  its  de- 
composition into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide— 

HaSa08=S02+HjS04. 

Dithionic  acid  forms  well-defined  crystalline  salts,  which  on  heating  decom- 
pose into  sulphates  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

Dithionic  acid  was  formerly  called  hyposulpkuric  acid,  and  its  salts  are  still 
sometimes  referred  to  as  hyposulphates, 

Tritbionic  Add,  HaSjO,  or  ho'-Io!  }^~^®  potassium  salt  of  this  acid 
may  be  obtained  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  through  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  thiosulphate-  - 

3S02+2K2Sa08=S+2K,S80«. 

It  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassium  silver  thiosulphate  is  boiled — 


AgS  f  ^=^  _  .   ^      KOSO,  1  s 
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The  sodium  salt  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  iodine  to  a 
sodium  sulphite  and  thiosulphate — 

;5a^}S0,.Na,S0.+  I.=  2NaI  +  N^°^}^ 

The  acid  itself  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  fluosilicic  add  to  a  «i:u  " 
the  potassium  salt,  when  insoluble  potassium  fluosilicate  is  preci piiattti 

Both  the  acid  itself  and  its  salts  are  readily  decomposed  into  suipbs^  dc^  :• 
sulphur,  and  either  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate,  thus— 

Ki,S30e=  K^04+S0a+S. 

When  acted  upon  by  sodium  amalgam,  sodium  trithionatc  b  c:.crr-_- 
back  again  into  its  generators,  sodium  sulphite  and  ihiosulpbate.  ihas— 

Tetrathionlc  Add.  H^SA  or  hq-SO^  l^'^^^  sodium  salt  is  dt'^- 
by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  sodium  thiosulphate — 

2NaSNaO'S02+I,=2NaI+^*§;|^  }s^ 

The  barium  salt,  from  which  the  acid  itself  is  most  readily  obtained,  is  r*- 
pared  by  the  gradual  addition  of  iodine  to  barium  thiosulphate  in  itater— 

2BaS20,+ Ia=  Bala+  BaS40a. 

The  barium  telratbionale  is  separated  by  the  addition  of  akohol.  whki  t- 
solves  the  iodide  and  excess  of  iodine,  leaving  the  tetrathionate.    Bt  :'• 
addition   of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  sai'. 
amount  demanded  by  the  equation — 

BaSPgH-  H2S04=H2S406+  BaS04, 

a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  obtained.  The  dilute  aad  r. 
he  boihid  without  decomposition  ;  but  when  concentrated,  it  readilT  pi--^ 
into  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  sulphur. 

Sodium  amalgam  decomposes  the  sodium  salt  into  two  molecules  of'  '-i  - 
sulphate,  reversing  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced. 

Pentathionlc  Add.  HsSgOe  or  hq-SO^}^'""^^*^  **^*^  ^  prepared  ^ 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  ail:-"  ' 
dioxide — 

5S02+5R^=H2S408+5S+4H20. 

or— 

5H2SO;,+5H2S=H2S80e+5S+9H20. 

The  solution  contains,  however,  more  or  less  of  the  other  thionicacid-  '" 
as  the  passage  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  continued,  these  are  gradui.< 
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decomposed,  and  ultimately  the  pentathionic  acid  also,  so  that  the  final 
products  of  tlie  action  of  excess  of  this  gas  will  be  sulphur  and  water — 

HaS506+6HjS=6HaO  +  iaS. 

The  solution  obtained  by  the  iirst  action  may  be  concentrated  by  cautious 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  until  a  specific  gravity  of  1.46  is  obtained,  when  on  partial 
saturation  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  filtration,  a  solution  is  obtained  which 
on  spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  crystals  of  potassium  pentathionate,  having 
the  comix)sition  vS^^^^^tYi^^,  On  heating,  the  salt  splits  up  into  potassium 
sulphate,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  sulphur. 


OXYCHLORIDES  OP  SULPHUR, 

Four  of  these  compounds  are  known,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  derived  from  the  oxyacids  by  the  replacement  of 
hydroxyl  (HO)  by  its  equivalent  of  chlorine. 


1.  Thionyl  chloride,  or   ^UsOcorresDondineoxvacid"^  I  SO  sulphurous 
Sulphurous  chloHde   CI  J  ^^  correspondmg  oxyacid  ^q  p"'      acid. 

2.  Sulphuryl chloride, orCl)gQ 

Sulphunc  chloride     CI  j       '  "  "     )HO)^,p.    sulphuric 

3.  Sulphuric  chlorhydrate,  or  CI )  gQ^  j  HO  )       ''      acid. 
Chlorosulphonic  acid        HO  f 

4.  Disulphuryl  chloride,  or  CI  'SOg  ^  ^  HO'SOq  )  q  pyrosulphu- 
Pyrosulphuric  chloride  CX'^O^]      "  "HOSOai     '     ric  acid. 

Thionyl  OUoride.  SOCL2,  molecular  weight =118.96.  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  sodium  sulphite— 

SO(NaO)a + 2PCl5= SOCI2 + 2POCI3+ 2NaCl. 

It  is  also  obtained  when  dry  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  over  phosphorus 
pentachloride — 

SOa+ PCl6=SOCL,+  POClj. 

ProperttM. — Thionyl  chloride  is  a  colourless  and  highly  refractive  liquid 
which  fumes  in  moist  air,  and  has  a  pungent  unpleasant  smell.  It  boils  at  78"", 
and  is  at  once  decomposed  by  water  into  its  corresponding  oxyacid,  with  for- 
mation of  hydrochloric  acid— 

SOCl2+2H80=H2S03  +  HCl. 

Snlplmryl  Chloride,  SO2CL2;  molecular  weight =134. 96.  This  compound 
(sometimes  known  as  chlorosulphuric  acid)  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
union  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  dioxide,  under  the  prolonged  influence  of  bright 
sunlight— 

SOa+CL2=S02Cl2. 

It   is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  heat   upuu    sulphuric  chlorhydrate. 
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This  substance,  on  being  simply  heated  to  i8o"  in  sealed  tubes  Wm  a  lev  ^o=r- 
breaks  up  into  sulphuryl  chloride  and  sulphuric  add — 

2  C°}sO,=g}sO.+S8}sO» 

PropertlM. — Sulphuryl  chloride  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  fames  b  r- 
air,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.66.  It  boils  at  70%  and  is  deotxapoaerf 
water,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid — 

q}sOj+2HjO=2HC1+hq}sCV 

gQlplraric  Ohlorhydrate.  SOaCl(HO).— This  compound  is  ths  first  pr.- 

duct  of  the  replacement  of  the  (HO)  groups  in  sulphuric  add  by  chior.-' 
and  is  formed  by  the  direct  comlnnation  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  hydrocfel? 
acid— 

SO,+Ha=HClSOj  or  SOjCKHO). 

It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  sulphuric  acid  with  phosphorus  oxychkncr- 

2  Ho}s02  +  POCl,=2  Q^jsOj+HCl+HPCV 

Or  by  passing  dry  gaseous  hydrochloric  add  into  melted  pjrrosulphuric  acd- 

HaSjOy + 2HC1= HjO + 2HC1SO,. 

Properties. — Sulphuric  cblorhydrate  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid.  haTir;  \ 

specific  gravity  of  1.76,  and  boiling  at  i49''-i5x'',  with  partial  dissociaticm  .'  - 

its  generators,  sulphur  trioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid.     In  contact  with  vrr' 

f  it  is  decomposed  with  considerable  violence,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  xri. 

hydrochloric  acids — 

^i^}so,+H,o=Ha+||g}so» 

Disulplraryl  Chloride  {pyrosulphuric  chloride),  ciS^  }  <>  <^  S/>jCU  1  - 

substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide,  or  sulphmic  cfc  y 
hydrate,  upon  phosphorus  pentachloride — 

2SO, + PCl5=  POClj+ SjOgCV 
2S02C1(H0)  +  PCl5= POCl,+2HCl  +  SjOjCl^. 

It   is    also   produced   by   the    action    of   sulphur   trioxide   upon    salphjr 
dichloride— 

5SO3 + S2Cla=S805aj+5SOj. 

Or  by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  upon  sulphuric  chloride — 
^^Unu.sir»      ClSO,\^ 
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Properties.— Pyrosulphuric  cliloride  is  a  heavy,  oily,  fuming  liquid,  resem- 
bling pyrosulphuric  acid  in  appearance.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.819,  and 
boils  at  I46^  When  mixed  with  water  it  slowly  decomposes  into  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  showing  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  from 
sulphuric  chlorhydrate — 

Sa05Cla+3HaO=2HjS04+2HCL 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  Fluorine. 

Perfluorlde  of  Sulplrar,  SF^. — 'Phis  compound  has  been  recently  obtained 
(Moissan)  by  passing  fluorine  over  sulphur. 

Pro])ertieB. — Sulphur  perfluoride  is  a  colourless  inodorous  gas,  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  incombustible  in  air.     It  is  a  comparatively  inactive  compound. 

Thlonyl  Fluoride,  SOFg,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  fluorine  upon  thionyl 
chloride ;  also  by  the  action  of  arsenic  trifluoride  upon  thionyl  chloride— 

2AsF5+3SOCla=3SOF2+Asa3. 

Froperttet. —Thionyl  fluoride  is  a  colourless  gas  which  fumes  strongly  in 
moist  air.     It  is  immediately  decomposed  by  water  — 

SOF2+HjO=2HF+S02. 


CABBOK  DISULPHIDE. 

Formula,  CS3.     Molecular  weight =76. 12.     Vapour  density =38. 06. 

History; — This  compound  was  accidentally  produced  by  Lam- 
padius  (1796)  when  heating  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  pyrites. 

Mode  of  Formation. — Carbon  disulphide  is  prepared  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  sulphur  over  red-hot  charcoal,  when  the  two  elements 
unite  and  form  the  volatile  product,  which  is  condensed  in  vessels 
surrounded  with  cold  water — 

C  +  S2=CS2. 

The  product  is  always  contaminated  with  free  sulphur,  which 
volatilises,  and  is  also  accompanied  by  considerable  quantities  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  upon  the 
hydrogen  contained  in  the  charcoal. 

When  carbon  disulphide  is  prepared  on  a  manufacturing  scale, 
the  charcoal  is  heated  in  a  vertical  cast-iron  or  earthenware  retort, 
C  (Fig.  117),  having  an  elliptical  section,  and  provided  with  three 
openings.  The  retort  is  built  into  a  suitable  furnace,  whereby  it 
can  be  uniformly  heated  to  redness.  A  quantity  of  sulphur,  con- 
tained in  the  pot  S,  kept  liquid  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  is, 
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1 

As  the  xtBP^X 


allowed  to  enter  at  intervals  through  the  pipe  B.  As 
comes  in  contact  with  the  red-hot  charcoal,  combination  cr.*-r 
and  the  carbon  disulphide  escapes  through  the  pipe  D,  whkr 
inclined  to  the  retort  so  as  to  allow  condensed  sulphur  to  itx^  • 
Sulphur  which  escapes  condensation  in  this  pipe,  collects,  ibr  '\z 
most  part,  in  the  vessel  E,  which  is  closed  by  water  seals,  a>rff- 
in  the  figure.  The  volatile  compounds  are  then  passed  throc^. 
Liebig's  condenser  about  30  ft.  long,  and  the  crude  disQlph.dc  - 
condensed  is  collected  in  a  receiver.  Any  vapour  of  carbon  disolTbi:- 

which  is  carried  on  by  ibc  i. 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  absofbc. 
by  passing  the  gas  throt^h 
scrubber  containing*  oii;  i' 
finally  the  sulphuretted  hydio^c 
absorbed  in  a  lime  pur'-* 
similar  to  those  employed  fo:  " 


Fig. 


117. 


purification  of  coal  gas.  i- 
ashes  are  withdrawn  from  " 
retort  through  the  wide  tube  : 
and  the  fresh  charcoal  is  r.~ 
duced  through  the  opcnir.^  • 
In  order  to  prevent  the  es'-:' 
of  the  unpleasant  and  injur  -- 
vapours  from  A  during  the  a:'- 
tion  of  fresh  charcoal,  the  optr '. 
A'  is  put  into  communication  with  the  chimney  of  the  fum. 
The  sulphur  which  flows  back  into  the  retort  from  D  is  convr 
by  means  of  the  pipe^  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  mass  of  he:*" 
charcoal,  so  that  its  vapour  shall  once  more  be  made  to  pass  ff- 
the  carbon. 

At  the  present  day,  since  the  application  of  electrical  hcatin.  » 
manufacturing  processes,  the  mixture,  instead  of  being  heated  rV  i 
the  outside  by  fuel,  is  heated  inside  in  vessels  of  modified  fonr.  ' 
means  of  the  electric  arc. 

The  crude  product  is  purified  by  distillation  and  subseq:- 
agitation  with  mercury. 

Properties. — Carbon  disulphide  is  a  colourless,  mobik  ^ 
highly  refracting  liquid.  When  perfectly  pure  it  posses-^^ 
sweetish,  and  not  unpleasant,  ethereal  smell,  but  as  usually 
with  the  odour  is  decidedly  foetid. 

Its  specific  gravity  at  o"  is  1.292,  and  it  boils  at  46".     The  vaj 
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of  carbon  disulphide  has  a  very  low  igniting-point  (see  page  329). 
It  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  which,  when  fed  with  oxygen,  emits  a 
dazzling  blue  light.  When  carbon  disulphide  vapour  is  mixed 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  a  light  applied,  the 
mixture  explodes  with  violence  ;  the  products  of  the  combustion 
being  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide — 

CS2+302=C02  +  2S02. 

The  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide,  when  constantly  inhaled  in 
small  quantities,  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health,  and  if 
breathed  in  large  quantities  is  a  powerful  poison. 

When  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat,  carbon  disulphide  vapour  is 
decomposed  into  its  constituent  elements  :  on  this  account,  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  compound,  care  is  taken  that  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  too  high. 

The  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide  is  decomposed  by  potassium, 
which,  when  heated,  burns  in  the  vapour,  forming  potassium 
sulphide,  and  liberating  carbon — 

CS2  + 2X2=0  +  2X28. 

When  passed  over  heated  slaked  lime,  carbon  disulphide  vapour 
is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen — 

CS2+2CaH202=2CaO  +  C02+2H2S. 

This  reaction  is  made  use  of  for  converting  the  carbon  disul- 
phide, which  is  always  present  in  coal  gas,  into  the  two  easily 
removed  substances,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  vapour  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  heated  copper,  marsh  gas  is  formed — 

4Cu  +  CS2+2H2S  =  CH4+4CuS. 

Carbon  disulphide  is  soluble  to  a  minute  extent  in  water  ;  i 
volume  of  water  dissolves  .001  volume  of  this  liquid,  and  the 
solution  possesses  the  taste  and  the  smell  of  the  disulphide.  It 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  the  hydrocarbons  of 
the  benzene  family,  and  most  essential  oils.  It  also  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  bromine,  caoutchouc,  and  most  fats  ; 
and  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  both  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc 
and  in  extracting  essential  oils,  spices,  and  perfumes. 

ThiOCarbonlC  Add.— Carbon  disulphide  is  the  sulphur  ana- 
logue of  carbon  dioxide,  CS^ ;  CO^.     Like  the  oxygen  compound, 
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it  forms  a  feeble  acid,  which  has  received  the  name  thiocarbaB.c 
acid,  H2CS3  ;  carbonic  acid,  HjCOj. 

The  thiocarbonates  are  produced  by  reactions  analogoos  : 
those  by  which  carbonates  are  formed.  Thus,  when  carbon  du*. 
phide  is  brought  into  contact  with  potassium  sulphide,  potass:= 
thiocarbonate  is  obtained — 

Thiocarbonates  are  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  car^'i 
di sulphide  upon  metallic  hydroxides — 

3CSa+6KHO  =  2K2CS3+ KsCOj+aHjO. 

The  acid  itself  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  oil,  having^  an  unpfea^^' 
odour  by  the  decomposition  of  a  thiocarbonate  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

A  large  number  of  compounds  are  known  in  which  di^-alr^ 
sulphur  replaces  oxygen,  and  which  therefore  stand  in  the  sart 
relation  to  the  oxygen  compounds  as  thiocarbonic  acid  stand-  :: 
carbonic  acid  ;  for  example — 

Thiocarbamic  acid,  CSjjNHj,  or  ^g«  \  CS  ; 
Carbamic  acid,  CO^jNHs,  or  ^q*  \  CO. 

Other  CompoimdB  of  Carbon,  and  Bnlpliur.— When  carbon  disolphti?  • 

exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  there  is  gradually  formed  upon  tbtr  ili-- 
vessel  containing  it  a  brown  deposit,  which  is  believed' to  be  carfoon  ir.^r.'- 
sulphide,  CS ;  the  sulphur  analogue  of  carbon  monoxide.  W^lneo  efecr: 
sparks  from  carbon  poles  are  passed  through  the  vapour  of  caiixxi  disclp^  ci( 
or  when  the  electric  arc  is  produced  in  the  vapour,  an  offensive  smellmg  Ik.x. 
is  obtained,  which  exerts  a  most  irritating  and  tear-produdng effect  npcEi  r* 
eyes.     This  liquid  has  been  shown  to  have  the  composition  C3S1.* 


SELKNIUM. 

Symbol,  Se.     Atomic  weight =79.1.     Molecular  weight  =  158. 2. 

History.  —This  element  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  (1817},  who  gsve  - 
the  name  selenium  (signifying  the  moon)  on  account  of  its  close  analogy  «  .* 
the  previously  discovered  element  tellurium  (signifying  the  earth). 

Ooeurronce.  Selenium  is  occasionally  met  with  associated  with  nat  ? 
sulphur,  probably  as  a  selenide  of  sulphur.     In  a  few  minerals  of  ooosidr'  -.-^r 


•  Von  Lengyel,  1894. 
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rarity,  selenium  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  selenides  of  such  metals  as  mercury, 
lead,  silver.  It  occurs  in  very  small  quantities  in  a  large  number  of  metallic 
sulphides. 

Modes  of  FormatloiL— (i.)  When  pyrites  containing  selenium  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  selenium  is  oxidised  by  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  into  selenium  dioxide,  which  is  carried  forward  with  the  sulphur 
dioxide.  Selenium  dioxide,  being  a  solid  substance,  is  partly  deposited  in  the 
flues,  and  in  the  Glover  tower,  and  partly  carried  forward  into  the  chambers, 
where  it  forms  a  red-coloured  deposit.  To  obtain  the  selenium,  either  the  flue 
dust  or  the  chamber  deposit  is  first  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  either 
nitric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate  added,  in  order  to  oxidise  it  completely  into 
selenic  acid,  H^SeO^.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  selenious  acid,  HgSeOs,  when  a  stream  of  sulphur 
dioxide  is  passed  through  it  which  precipitates  the  selenium  as  a  red  powder — 

HaSe03+2S08+ H20=Se  +  2H2S04. 

(a.)  A  second  method  for  the  preparation  of  selenium  from  the  chamber 
deposit  consists  in  digesting  the  substance  with  potassium  cyanide,  whereby 
it  is  converted  into  soluble  potassium  selenocyanide,  SeK(CN).  On  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution,  the  element  is  precipitated  as  a 
red  amorphous  powder,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  and  potassium  chloride  go  into 
solution— 

SeK(CN)  +  HCl=Se+KCl+H(CN). 

PropertieB. — Selenium  is  known  in  x'arious  allotropic  modifications. 

1.  Soluble  in  carbon  disulphide, — a.  Brick-red  amorphous  powder,  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  acids,  or  reduction  of  selenious  acid,  in  the  cold,  by 
sulphur  dioxide. 

/9.  Black  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by  reduction  of  hot  selenious  acid  by 
sulphur  dioxide. 

7.  Dark  red  translucent  monoclinic  crystals,  specific  gravity  4  5,  deposited 
from  solution  in  carbon  disulphide. 

8.  Black,  shining,  brittle  amorphous  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  4.3,  obtained  by  rapidly  cooling  melted  selenium. 

2.  Insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. — Black,  metallic-looking  crystalline  mass, 
having  a  granular  fracture.  Obtained  by  quickly  cooling  melted  selenium  to 
210*  and  keeping  it  for  some  time  at  that  temperature,  when  the  mass  solidifies 
with  rise  of  temperature  to  217".  This  insoluble  variety,  sometimes  called 
metallic  selenium,  is  also  formed  as  a  deposit  of  minute  black  crystals,  when 
concentrated  solutions  of  sodium  or  potassium  selenide  are  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  modification  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.5,  and  melts  at  217". 

Selenium  boils  at  680*,  forming  a  dark-red  vapour  which  condenses  in  the 
form  oiJUrvoers  of  selenium,  having  a  scarlet-red  colour. 

At  high  temperatures  the  vap>our  of  selenium,  like  that  of  sulphur,  becomes 
a  true  gas  ;  thus  at  1420",  the  vapour-density  is  found  to  be  81.5,  approaching 
very  closely  to  the  normal  density  demanded  by  the  molecule  Se,. 

"  Metallic  **  selenium  conducts  electricity,  and  the  element  exhibits  the 
remarkable  property  of  having  its  conductivity  increased  by  light ;  the  con- 
ductivity of  selenium  when  exposed  to  diffused  daylight  being  about  twice  as 
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great  as  when  in  the  dark.     This  alteration  in  the  electrica] 
vaxying  intensities  of  light,  is  a  property  of  selenium  that  was  made  isr  :- 
the  construction  of  an  instrument  known  as  the  photophone,  but  it  hss  hj  . 
yet  been  put  to  any  practical  use.     When  selenium  is  heated  in  the  *.  • 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  with  the  formation  of  selenium  dioxide,  and  at  th?r  -.. 
time  emits  a  powerful  and  characteristic  smell  resembling  rotten  borse-r« :  - 

When  selenium  is  heated  in  a  tube  filled  with  an  indifferent  gas,  it  sl'j 
in  the  form  of  a  red  deposit ;  but  when  heated  in  hydrogen,  the  soHan?-i?  . 
the  form  of  black  shining  crystals.     The  formation  of  these  crystals  is   -  -e  : 
the  fact  that  selenium  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  hydrogcr.  sri.- 
is  again  decomposed  by  the  heat. 

Hydrogen  Selenide \selenurettedhydrogen\  HjSe ;  molecular  wet^ii  =8:. :i 
Hydrogen  selenide  is  formed  when  selenium  is  heated  in  hydrogen. 

This  compound  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydroc^lonc  or  -  ^- 
phuric  acid  upon  either  potassium  selenide  or  ferrous  selenide — 

FeSe  +  H2S04=FeS04+  HjSe. 

Propertiet. — Hydrogen  selenide  is  a  colourless  gas.  strongly  trsprr.K- .- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  both  in  its  smell  and  in  its  chemical  behaviour.    ': 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  when  passed  through  metallic  soluticos  pre 
tates  insoluble  selenides  of  roost  of  the  heavy  metals.      Hydrogen  seie:  . 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  with  the  production  of  water  and  seleninm  dcv '- 
Its  smell,  although  resembling  that  of  its  sulphur  analogue,  is  more  uni^«uj-. - 
and  its  effects  up>on  the  system  are  more  persistent  and  injurious.   A  single  ^^. 
bubble  inhaled  through  the  nostril  produces  temporary  paraly^  of  the  /.- 
tory  nerves,  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

No  compound  of  selenium  corresponding  to  hydrogen  disulphide  is  kncrr. 

Compounds  with  Halogens. 

Diseleniiun  DlcUoride,  SesCl^,  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  r- 
selenium,  or  by  passing  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  through  a  soluiior  " 
selenium  in  nitric  acid. 

Properties.— Selenium  chloride  is  a  brown  oily  liquid,  in  which  selesi--^: 
itself  is  readily  soluble,  and  from  which  the  element  is  deposited  in  the  kr- 
which  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  bv-  w.2:r 
thus— 

2Se2Cl2 + SHjO = HaSeOs + 3Se  +  4HC1. 

Corresponding  bromine  and   iodine   compounds  are  known,  Se^Br*.  ar.: 

Se.2l2. 

Selenium  Tetrachloride,  SeCl4,  is  prepared  either  by  the  action  of  ch]--' 
upon  selenium  chloride— 

Se2CLi+3Cla=2SeCl4. 

or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  selenium  dioxide  and  phosphorus  pentacblonde- 

3Se02  4-  3PC16 = SSeCl^  +  V^O^  +  POClj. 

Properties— Selenium  tetrachloride  is  a  white,  crystalline,  volatile  cv^- 
pound ;  which  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition  and  withoo!  fus^.*. 
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When  ihe  vapour  is  heated  above  200*  it  begins  10  dissociate  into  selenium 
and  chlorine.  It  dissolves  in  water,  with  decomjwsilion  into  hydrochloric  and 
selenious  acids — 

SeCl4  +  3HaO=4HCl  f  HySeOj. 

Corresponding  bromine  and  iodine  compounds  are  known,  SeBr^  and  Sel^. 


Oxides  and  Oxy acids  of  Sklknium, 

Only  one  oxide  of  selenium  is  known,  namely,  selenium  dioxide,  Se02, 
although  a  second  oxide  of  unknown  composition  is  believed  to  exist,  and  to 
constitute  the  peculiar  smelling  substance  which  is  always  formed  when 
selenium  is  burnt  in  the  air. 

Mlenium  IMozlde  is  prepared  by  burning  selenium  in  a  stream  of  oxygen 
in  a  glass  tube ;  the  element  burns  in  the  gas  with  a  blue  flame,  and  the  oxide 
condenses  upon  the  distant  portions  of  the  tube,  as  a  white  crystalline  deposit. 

Proper  lies. — Selenium  dioxide  crystallises  in  long  white  prisms,  which  when 
healed  readily  sublime  without  passing  through  the  state  of  liquidity.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  and  gives  rise  to  selenious  acid. 

The  following  oxyacids  of  selenium  are  known — 

Selenious  acid,  HjSeOs,  corresponding  to  sulphurous  acid,  HjSOg. 
Selenic  acid,  H2Se04,  corresponding  to  sulphuric  acid,  HjSO^. 
Selenosulpburic  HO  }  o^.       corresponding  (  thiosulphuric  HO  )  4,^ 
acid  HSef^'^2'  to  {        acid,  HS  r^^«- 

Selldomi  Add,  H^Os,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  compound,  when 
the  dioxide  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool.  The 
acid  is  dibasic,  and  forms  both  acid  and  normal  selenites,  corresponding  to 
the  sulphites :  it  also  forms  a  series  of  so-called  superacid  salts,  containing  a 
molecule  of  the  acid  salt  combined  with  a  molecule  of  acid,  thus — 

HKSeOs,H2Se03. 

Selenic  Add,  H2Se04. — This  acid  is  best  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
bromine  to  silver  selenite  suspended  in  water,  when  insoluble  silver  bromide  is 
formed  and  selenic  acid  is  left  in  solution — 

Ag9Se08+  H2O+  Bra=2AgBr+  HaSeO^. 

The  solution  may  be  evaporated  by  heating  until  it  contains  94  per  cent,  of 
selenic  acid,  and  still  further  evaporated  in  vacuo  until  it  reaches  97.4  per  cent., 
when  its  specific  gravity  is  2.627.  When  heated  to  280"  it  decomposes  into 
selenium  dioxide,  water,  and  selenium. 

Propertiee. — Selenic  acid  in  its  most  concentrated  condition  is  a  colourless, 
strongly-acid  liquid,  which  mixes  with  water  with  the  development  of  con-. 
sideraUe  heat.    It  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  and  \%  hen  • 
heated  dissolves  copper  with  formation  of  selenious  acid. 

The  selenates  closely  resemble  the  sulphates.      Barium  selenate,  like  the 
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sulphate,  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  differs  from  that  compooad  k  br:; 
converted  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  into  barium  selenite,  whidi  is  vkt" 
Selenium  also  forms  a  compound  with  oxygen  and  chloriDe,  selssB  ^ 
chloride,  or  selenyl  cliloride,  SeOCla,  corresponding  with  ihk»Tl  cfcir  - 
SOCLj. 

TELLUBIUK. 

Symbol,  Te.     Atomic  weight  *=  127.6. 

Occurrence.— In  the  free  state  small  quantities  of  this  element  ha??  b^ 
found  as  crystals,  consisting  of  almost  pure  tellurium.     In 
met  with  in  a  few  rare  minerals,  such  as  tellurite  (TeOj),  and.  1 
ietradymite  (Bi^Tej).     Some  specimens  of  pyrites  contain  small  qaafiXJt'*^ 
this  element,  hence  it  is  found  in  the  deposit  from  the  vitriol  chambers,  f  — 
which  selenium  is  obtained. 

Mode  of  FormatiOlL— Tellurium  is  obtained  from  bismuth  tellurtde.  E^T' 
by  fusion  with  an  intimate  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  carboiL    7l 
mass  on  treatment  with  water  yields  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  sod. 
telluride  and  sodium  sulphide,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  deposils  trilc- 
as  a  grey  powder.     The  element  is  purified  by  distillation  in  a  scrf%\s 
hydrogen. 

Properties.— Tellurium  is  a  bluish-white,  silver-like  solid,  possessing  ggr- 
lustre.  It  conducts  heat  and  electricity,  although  badly,  and  is  Tcty  bnt:  - 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6.26,  and  it  melts  at  45a^  When  melted  tdlorius 
slowly  cooled,  it  forms  rhombohedral  crystals.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  bc- 
with  a  blue  flame,  and  forms  tellur'um  dioxide,  Te02.  WTien  heaird  ;- 
sealed  tube  with  hydrogen,  tellurium  sublimes  in  the  form  of  briDiant  prsr^ 
crystals. 

Hydrogen  Telluride  [telluretUd  hydrogen),  H^Te.  —  When  teEar-r 
is  healed  in  hydrogen  the  elements  combine,  forming  hydrogen  tdlxii:'- 
which  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon  as  is  shown  by  selenuretted  hydrccr- 
of  being  decomposed  by  heat,  and  depositing  the  element  as  a  crystal' 
sublimate. 

Hydrogen  telluride  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  upcn  i  -• 
telluride-- 

ZnTe + 2HC1 = ZnCl,+ HaTe. 

Properties.— Hydrogen  telluride  is  a  most  offensive  smelling  and  he  ' 
poisonous  gas.  It  behaves  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  precipitating  nr - 
from  solutions.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  graduaUy  a^r^3r> 
oxygen  and  deposits  tellurium. 

*  Various  numbers  have  been  obtained  by  different  observers  ft?  '- 
atomic  weight  of  tellurium.  Some  of  these  numbers  are  higher  than  the  afoc. 
weight  of  iodine,  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  give  to  tellariun  a  pes' 
tion  between  antimony  (atomic  weight=i9o)  and  iodine  (atomic  wciftt- 
126.85)  as  demanded  by  the  periodic  law.  Brauner,  who  has  spent  nu"'^ 
years  investigating  this  point,  considers  that  hitherto /««  tellurium  has  c<^ 
been  obtained.     The  most  recent  determinations  give  the  number  127.6. 
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Compounds  with  the  Halogens. 

Two  chlorides  of  tellurium  are  known,  namely,  tellurium  dichloride,  TeCl^, 
and  tellurium  tetrachloride,  TeCl4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  composition  of 
the  dichloride  is  not  analogous  with  the  lower  chloride  of  either  selenium 
(ScjCy  or  sulphur  {SjCy. 

Two  bromides,  TeBr^  and  TeBr4,  and  corresponding  iodides  are  known. 

Oxides  and  Oxyacids  of  Tellurium. 

Two  oxides  of  tellurium  are  known  with  certainty,  namely,  tellurium  dioxide, 
Te02.  and  tellurium  trioxide,  TeOj,  which  give  rise  respectively  to  the  two 
adds,  tellurous  acid,  H2Te03,  and  telluric  acid,  H2Te04. 

raiuioiiB  Add  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  telliuium  in  nitric  acid 
into  an  excess  of  water.  The  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  white  amorphous 
powder.     When  strongly  heated  it  is  converted  into  the  dioxide  and  water. 

Tellurous  acid,  like  sulphurous  acid,  is  dibasic,  and  gives  rise  to  both  acid 
and  normal  salts :  thus,  with  potassium  it  forms  hydrogen  potassium  tellurite, 
HKTeOj,  and  dipotassium  tellurite,  K2Te03.  It  also  forms  superacid  salts 
such  as — 

Quadracid  potassium  tellurite      .        .        .     HKTeOj.HaTeO,. 
Potassium  tetratellurite        ....     KgTeOs.STeOQ. 

T^Qllc  Add  is  prepared  by  fusing  either  tellurium  or  tellurium  dioxide 
writh  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  carbonate — 

Te2+  K,C08+2KN03=2K2Tc04+N,4-CO. 

The  fused  mass,  after  solution  in  water,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride,  which  precipitates  barium  tellurate  ;  this  is  then  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  the  exsict  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  filtration  the  clear 
solution  deposits  crystals  of  telliuric  acid,  H,Te04,2H,0.  When  these  crystals 
are  heated  to  i6o**  the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  in  the  form  of 
a  white  powder  is  left.  On  strongly  heating,  telluric  acid  decomposes  into 
water  and  tellurium  trioxide,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  splits  up  into  the 
dioxide  and  oxygen. 

Like  tellurous  acid,  telluric  acid  forms  not  only  normal  and  acid  salts,  but  a 
number  of  more  complex  superacid  salts- 
Normal  potassium  tellurate         .  K2Te04,5H20. 
Hydrogen  potassium  tellurate             .             HKTe04. 
Quadracid  potassium  tellurate    .                 .     K3Te04,H,TeOj,3H,0. 
Potassium  tetratell urate      ....     K,Te04,3H,Te04,H,0. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GROUP  V.  (FAMILY  B.) 


Nitrogen,  N      .        .14.04 
Phosphorus,  P .        .     31.0 
Arsenic,  As       .        •     7S.o 


Antimony,  Sb    .         .     lao 
Bismuth,  Bi         .         .     30S.5 


In  this  family  of  elements  we  have  a  gradual  transition  finom  ■^*-    ' 
non-metals  to  the  metals.     Nitrogen  and  phosphorus  may  be  :' - 
sidered  as  typical  non-metallic  elements,  both    as    regards  tt-      | 
physical  and  chemical  properties.     The  third  member,  arscr 
begins  to  exhibit  metalline  properties  ;  its  specific  grravity  is  rx  .    I 
than  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  phosphorus,  and  it  possesy^    ' 
considerable  metallic  lustre ;  arsenic  is  called  a  meitilloi  i  on  >  - 
account.     Antimony  is  still  more  metallic  in  its  character,  pos^e^^- 
ing  most  of  the  physical  attributes  of  a  true  metal,  while  in  Ihsttc  ■ 
all  non-metallic  properties  cease  altogether  to  exist.  \ 

All  these  elements  form  more  than  one  compound  w-ith  o\y^' 
of  which  the  following  may  be  compared —  1 

N2O3 ;  (P203)2  ;  (AsjOs)^  ;  SbgOa  ;  Bi^O^. 
N2O4  ;  P2O4  ;  —  SbjO^  ;  Bi.O,. 

N.O.. ;  PPs ;       AS2O5 ;       SbjOfi ;  Bi^O-.  ' 

The  oxides  (which  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  :v:* 
strongly  acidic  in  their  nature,  combining  with  water  10  form  ac  - 
gradually  become  less  and  less  acidic  and  more  basic  as  the  ser..- 
is  traversed. 

Thus,  nitrogen  pentoxide,  NjOg,  unites  violently  with  wattr : 
form  nitric  acid,  which  with  bases  yields  nitrates.  Antimony  p-ct! 
oxide  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  no  antimonic  acid  has  been  v^i^"^^ 
although  its  salts,  the  antimonates,  are  known.  The  oxide5  :* 
antimony,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  to  exhibit  basic  properties '-r - 
unite  with  acids,  forming  salts  in  which  the  antimony  fiinciiors  ^ 
the  base. 
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In  the  case  of  the  last  element  the  acidic  nature  of  the  oxides  is 
entirely  lost ;  no  bismuth  compounds  being  known  corresponding 
to  antimonates  or  arsenates,  while  these  oxides  unite  with  acids  in 
the  capacity  of  bases,  giving  rise  to  bismuth  salts. 

Four  of  the  elements  of  this  group  unite  with  hydrogen,  forming 
similarly  constituted  compounds,  NH3,  PUg,  AsH,,  SbH}. 

The  stability  of  these  compounds  gradually  decreases  as  we  pass 
from  nitrogen  to  antimony.  Antimony  hydride  has  never  been  ob- 
tained free  from  other  gases,  while  no  similar  bismuth  compound  is 
known.  Ammonia  is  alkaline  and  strongly  basic,  and  unites  readily 
with  acids  to  form  ammonium  salts.  Phosphorus  hydride  has  no 
alkaline  character,  and  is  only  feebly  basic.  It  combines,  however, 
with  the  halogen  acids  to  form  phosphonium  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide,  PH4CI,  PH4Br,  PH4I,  analogous  to  ammonium  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide.  The  hydrides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  ex- 
hibit no  basic  character.  All  the  elements  of  this  group  unite  with 
chlorine,  giving  rise  to  the  compounds — 

NCI3,  PCls,  AsCls,  SbCla,  BiClj, 

which  also  exhibit  a  gradation  in  their  properties ;  thus,  nitrogen 
trichloride  is  an  extremely  unstable  liquid,  exploding  with  extra- 
ordinary violence  upon  very  slight  causes,  while  the  analogous 
bismuth  compound  is  a  perfectly  stable  solid. 

The  boiling-points  of  these  compounds  show  a  gradual  increase 
with  the  increasing  atomic  weight  of  the  element ;  thus,  nitrogen 
chloride  boils  at  71*,  phosphorus  trichloride  at  78°,  arsenic  tri- 
chloride at  130.2**,  and  antimony  trichloride  at  200°. 

The  elements  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  are  isomorphous, 
and  their  corresponding  compounds  are  also  isomorphous. 

The  first  member  of  this  family,  namely,  nitrogen,  has  been 
already  treated  in  Part  II.  as  one  of  the  four  typical  elements 
studied  in  that  section  of  the  book.  It  occupies  a  position  in 
relation  to  the  other  members  of  the  family  very  similar  to  that  of 
oxygen  towards  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium. 


PH08PH0BXT8. 

Symbol,  P.     Atomic  weight— 31.0.     Vapour  density = 6a. o. 
Molecular  weight  — 124.0. 

History.— Phosphorus   was   first  discovered   by  the  alchemist 
Brand  of  Hamburg  (1669),  who  obtained  it  by  distilling  a  mixture 
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of  sand  with  urine  which  had  been  evaporated  to  a  thkk  \r 
The  process,  however,  was  kept  secret.     Robert  Boyle  itac  : 
covered  the  process  of  obtaining  this  element,  but  the  roetboc  • 
not  published  till  after  his  death.     Until  the  year  \T^,^  - 
Scheele  published  a  method  by  which  phosphorus  coald  be 
tained  from  bone  ash,  this  element  was  looked  upon  as  a  -." 
chemical  curiosity.    -The  name  phosphorus  was  not  first  acit: 
this  element :  it  had  been  in  previous  use  to  denote  vanoe 
stances  known  at  that  time,  which  had  the  proi>erty  of  gkwi:i. 
the  dark.     To  distinguish  the  element  it  was  called  Brand i : 
phorus,  or  English  phosphorus. 

Oceurrenoe. — Phosphorus  has  never  been    found   in  n^'-' 
in  the  free  state.     In   combination  with  oxygen  and  roetiiv . 
phosphates,  it  is  very  widely  distributed,  especially  as  c^lc 
phosphate.     The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  ru 
phosphates — 

Sombrerite,  or  estramadurite      .     Ca3(P04)j. 

Apatite 3Ca3(P04)3,CaCV 

Wavellite 2Mj,'PO^)^MlH0%'*Y. 

Calcium  phosphate  is  present  in  all  fertile  soils,  being  dc:  - 
from  the  disintegration  of  rocks :  the  presence  of  phosphate*  : 
soil  has  been  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants.  F: 
the  vegetable  it,passes  into  the  animal  kingdom,  where  it  is  d/' 
present  in  the  urine,  brain,  and  bones.  Bones  contain  abx:  « 
per  cent,  of  calcium  phosphate,  to  which  they  entirely  owe  :: 
rigidity. 

Mode   of   Formation, — Manufacture,      The   chief  source 
phosphorus  is  bone  ash,  a  material  obtained  by  burning  t  '• ' 
and  which  consists  of  nearly  pure  calcium  phosphate,  Ca-il' . 
Other  varieties   of  calcium  phosphate,  such  as   sombrerite  " 
apatite,  are  also  employed,  as  well  as  phosphates  of  other  m^^ ' 
such  as  the  Redonda  phosphates,  which  consist  of  phosphates 
iron  and  alumina.     The  bone  ash,  in  fine  powder,  is  first  ce  ' 
posed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.5  to  1.6^  "'' 
operation  is  performed  in  large  circular  wooden  vessels,  ^^ 
bling  a  brewer's  "  mash  tun,"  provided  with  an  agitator,  and  ' 
which  high  pressure  steam  can  be  driven.    Finely-groimd  bonc2 ' 
and  sulphuric  acid,  in  charges  of  a  few  cwts.  at  a  time,  areal^«' 
nately  stirred  into  the  decomposer,  until  from  four  to  five  toos  c 
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phosphate  have  been  introduced,  with  sufficient  acid  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  lime  into  calcium  sulphate,  according  to  the  equa- 
tion— 

Ca3(P04)a+3H2S04  =  3CaS04+2H3P04. 

The  contents  of  the  decomposer  arc  next  run  out  into  filtering 
tanks,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  then  concentrated  to  a  syrup,  in 
large  lead-Hned  pans  through  which  steam-coils  pass,  the  liquor 
being  constantly  agitated  by  a  mechanical  stirrer. 

The  concentrated  liquor  is  next  mixed,  either  with  sawdust,  or 
with  coarsely-ground  charcoal,  or  coke,  and  the  mixture  com- 
pletely dried  by  being  heated  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  or  in  a  muffle,  to  a 


Fig.  ii8. 

dull  red  heat  During  this  process  the  tribasic  phosphoric  acid 
(or  orthophosphoric  acid),  H3PO4,  is  converted  by  loss  of  water 
into  metaphosphoric  acid,  HPO3  — 

H3P04==H20+HP03. 

The  charred  mixture  is  then  distilled  in  bottle-shaped  retorts  of 
Stourbridge  clay,  about  3  feet  long,  and  having  an  internal  diameter 
of  8  inches.  A  number  of  these  retorts,  usually  twenty-four,  are 
arranged  in  two  tiers,  in  a  galley  furnace,  as  seen  in  section  in  Fig. 
118.  The  empty  retorts  are  first  gradually  raised  to  a  bright  red 
heat,  and  a  charge  of  the  mixture  is  then  quickly  introduced.    Bent 
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pieces    of   2-inch  malleable   iron   pipe  are  then  luted  '\^  i: 
mouths   of  the   retorts   connecting  them  with  the  pipes.  I 
These  pipes  dip  into  troughs  of  water,  E  E',  which  run  ai  2, 
entire  length  of  the  furnace,  and  in  which  the  phospbori; 
denses.      The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  then  raised  to  a  ri 
heat,  when  decomposition  of  the  metaphosphoric  add  OMiiffie- 
and  phosphorus  begins  to  distil  over.     The  process  is  ctxit- 
for  about  sixteen  hours.     The   change  that  goes  on  is  212 
represented  by  the  following  equation — 

4HP05  +  12C  =  12CO  +  2H2+4P. 

The  crude  product,  which  is  usually  dark  red  or  black  in  af^<- 


Fig.  119. 

ance,  is   first  melted  under  hot  water  and  thoroughly  surra 
order  to  allow  tlie  greater  part  of  the  rougher  suspended  mat!c> 
rise  to  the  surface.      The  mass  is  then  allowed  to  resolidif)- 
exact  processes  by  which  phosphorus  is  further  purified  on  a  nu-'- 
facturing  scale  are  guarded  as  trade  secrets  ;  one  method  that  - 
been  in  use  consists  in  treating  the  phosphorus  while  mc/fw  i/"-^ 
water  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric -i- 
whereby  some  of  the  impurities  are  oxidised  and  others  art  ca- 
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to  rise  to  the  surface  as  a  scum,  leaving  the  phosphorus  as  a  clear 
liquid  beneath. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  electric  furnace,  phosphorus  is  now  being 
manufactured  direct  from  calcium  phosphate  by  a  process  which 
threatens  to  entirely  supersede  the  method  of  distillation  already 
described.  The  calcium  phosphate  is  mixed,  with  carbon  and 
simply  heated  in  the  electric  furnace.  At  the  high  temperature  of 
the  electric  arc  the  calcium  phosphate  is  decomposed,  the  calcium 
uniting  with  the  carbon  to  form  calcium  carbide,  while  the  phos- 
phorus in  the  state  of  vapour  escapes  along  with  carbon  monoxide 
by  the  pipe  P  (Fig.  1 19),  and  is  condensed  in  suitable  condensers — 

Ca8(P04)2  +  14C  =  3CaC2+2P+8CO. 

The  molten  calcium  carbide  is  tapped  off  from  the  furnace  from 


time  to  lime  as  fresh  charges  of  phosphate  and  carbon  are 
introduced. 

Phosphorus  usually  comes  into  commerce  either  in  the  form  of 
wedges  or  as  sticks.  The  operation  of  casting  the  phosphorus  into 
sticks  is  performed  beneath  water.  A  quantity  of  phosphorus 
beneath  a  shallow  layer  of  water  is  placed  in  the  vessel  C  (Fig.  120), 
which  is  contained  in  a  tank  of  water  through  which  a  steam-coil 
passes.  Connected  to  the  phosphorus  reservoir  is  a  glass  tube,  G, 
which  passes  into  a  second  shallow  tank  of  cold  water.  On  open- 
ing the  cock  D,  the  liquid  phosphorus  flows  into  the  cold  glass  tube 
where  it  congeals,  and  it  may  then  be  drawn  through  as  a  continuous 
rod  of  phosphorus  if  care  be  taken  not  to  draw  it  out  faster  than  it 
solidifles.  It  is  the  custom  to  adopt  a  uniform  length  and  thick- 
ness of  stick,  namely,  7^  inches  long  and  \  inch  diameter.  Nine 
such  sticks  weigh  i  lb. 

Properties. — When  freshly  prepared  and  kept  in  the  dark, 
phosphorus  is  a  translucent,  almost  colourless,  wax-like  solid. 
Even  in  the  dark   it  soon  loses  its  transparency  and  becomes 
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coated  with  an  opaque  white  film  ;  while  if  exposed  to  ibe  ^  :■ 
the  film  that  forms  becomes  first  yellow,  then  brown,  and  x  •  - 
the  phosphorus  assumes  a  red  and  even  a  black  colour  thnr:..  ^ 
its  entire  mass.     Its  specific  gravity  at  i6°  is   I-82.    Ato:   - 
phorus  becomes  moderately  brittle,  and  a  stick  of  it  may  be  rti. 
snapped,  when  its  crystalline  character  will  be  seen.    At  1:  ' 
becomes  soft,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  wax.     Phosph  - 
melts  under  water  at  43.3%  and  the  liquid  exhibits  the  prt^;  * 
suspended  solidification.     If  the  melted  material,  which  ha*  Xr-r 
cooled  below  its  solidifying  point,  be  touched  with  a  fragmcn* 
phosphorus  upon    the   end  of  a  capillary  glass   tube,  the  ci-- 
instantly  congeals  with  rise  of  temperature.* 

Phosphorus  contained  in  a  closed  vessel  without  natcr  ir^  - 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  3o'*,t  and  when  heated  in  air  to  > 
takes  fire.    At  a  temperature  of  269"  phosphorus  boils  and  /-^ 
a  colourless  vapour. 

Phosphorus  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures  :  if  a  sn* 
quantity  of  phosphorus  be  sealed  in  a  vacuous  tube,  and  tbc  t: 
be  placed  in  the  dark,  the  phosphorus  will  slowly  vaporise ;  ar:  * 
one  end  of  the  tube  be  kept  slightly  cooler  than  the  rest,  the  pi  • 
phorus  will  sublime  upon  that  part  in  the  form  of  brilliant,  col  .: 
less,  and  highly  refracting  rhombic  crystals,  which  retain  t>' ' 
beauty  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  the  dark.  The  densitv  : 
the  vapour  of  phosphorus  is  62.0,  giving  a  molecular  wcig-  < 
124.0,  which  is  four  times  the  atomic  weight,  showing  that  *-' 
molecule  of  phosphorus  contains  four  atoms.  Even  at  temperar  ^ 
as  high  as  1040°  these  tetratomic  molecules  are  stable,  but  jr -• 
been  shown  that  at  high  temperatures  dissociation  begins  to  ui^ 
place. 

On  account  of  its  ready  inflammability,  phosphorus  is  ali^i" 
preserved  under  water,  which  exerts  practically  no  solvent  ac:  ■' 
upon  it.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  i  part  of  :'.^ 
liquid  dissolving  9.26  parts  of  phosphorus.  On  evajx)ration.*:' 
element  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  colourless  crystals.  Phosph"" ' 
is  also  soluble,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  chloroform,  benzene,  lun-^' 
tine,  alcohol,  olive  oil,  and  many  other  solvents.  A  solutiiN".  ■•* 
phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide,  when  allowed  to  evaporate  u'r" 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  leaves  the  element  in  so  finely  dividevi^ 
condition,  that  its  rapid  oxidation  almost  immediately  raise  -^ 

*  See  "Chemical  Lecture  Experiments/'  new  ed.,  Nos.  528,  52^ 
t  Read  man. 
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temperature  to  the  ignition  point  of  the  phosphorus,  when  it 
takes  fire. 

On  exposure  to  moist  air  in  the  dark,  phosphorus  appears  faintly 
luminous,  emitting  a  pale  greenish-white  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  evolving  white  fumes  which  possess  an  unpleasant,  garlic-like 
smell,  and  are  poisonous.  These  fumes  consist  mainly  of  phos- 
phorus oxide,  P40g,  and  the  glowing  of  the  phosphorus  is  the 
result  of  its  oxidation  ;  phosphorus  does  not  glow  when  -placed 
in  an  inert  gas  which  is  perfectly  free  from  admixed  oxygen, 
although  the  presence  of  very  small  traces  of  free  oxygen  in  such  a 
gas  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  phosphorescence.  At  a  few  de- 
grees below  o**,  phosphorus  ceases  to  glow  in  the  air.  Although 
the  glowing  is  due  to  oxidation,  phosphorus  does  not  appear 
luminous  in  pure  oxygen  at  temperatures  below  about  I5^  If, 
therefore,  a  stick  of  phosphorus  which  is  glowing  in  the  air, 
be  inunersed  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  its  phosphorescence  is  at  once 
stopped.  If,  however,  the  oxygen  be  slightly  rarefied,  the  phos- 
phorus again  becomes  luminous.  Similarly,  the  phosphorescence 
that  is  exhibited  in  air  is  stopped  if  the  air  be  compressed.*  The 
glow  of  phosphorus  is  believed  to  be  associated  with  the  formation 
of  ozone,  for  the  presence  in  the  air  of  traces  of  such  gases  and 
vapours  as  ethylene,  turpentine,  or  ether,  which  are  known  to 
possess  the  power  of  destroying  ozone,  at  once  stops  the  glowing 
of  a  stick  of  phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  is  incapable  of  uniting  with  oxygen  if  the  gas  be 
perfectly  pure  and  free  from  aqueous  vapour.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  oxygen  which  has  been  dried  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
desiccating  action  of  phosphorus  pentoxide,  phosphorus  may  not 
only  be  melted,  but  even  distilled,  without  any  combination  with 
the  oxygen  taking  place. 

If  water,  beneath  which  is  a  small  quantity  of  melted  phosphorus, 
be  boiled,  the  phosphorus  vaporises  with  the  steam,  and  renders 
the  steam  luminous  :  use  is  made  of  this  property,  as  a  means 
of  detecting  free  phosphorus,  in  toxicological  analysis. 

Phosphorus  is  a  powerfidly  poisonous  substance  ;  in  large  doses 
it  causes  death  in  a  few  hours,  in  smaller  quantities  it  produces 
stomachic  pains  and  sickness,  usually  'ending  in  convulsion. 
Persons  constantly  exposed  to  the  vapours  arising  from  the  hand- 
ling of  phosphorus,  either  in  its  manufacture  or  in  the  manufacture 

*  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,"  new  ed.,  Nos.  530  to  534. 
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of  matches,  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  caries  of  the  booes  of  1  - 
jaw  and  nose  ;  it  is  believed  that  this  injurious  effect  is  canm: 
the  white  fumes  which  are  the  product  of  oxidation,  and  ikji 
the  actual  vapour  of  phosphorus. 

Red  Phosphorus. — When  phosphorus  is  heated  to  a  tcmpf 
ture  between  240"  and  250*,  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  passes  1 
an  allotropic  modification.  The  same  transformation  takes  pl^ 
when  phosphorus  is  heated  to  200°  with  an  extremely  small  t-. 
portion  of  iodine. 

Red  phosphorus  is  manufactured  by  heating  ordinary  pbospbcn: 


Fig.  121. 

in  a  cast-iron  pot,  provided  with  a  cover,  through  which  passes  s 
short  open  pipe,  D  (Fig.  121).  The  pot  is  carefully  and  unifom 
heated  to  between  240*"  and  250%  as  indicated  by  the  thermomcier^ 
C  C,  which  are  encased  in  metal  tubes,  to  prevent  the  phosp^^'^' 
from  attacking  the  glass.  A  small  quantity  of  the  phospbo"-- 
becomes  oxidised  by  the  air  within  the  vessel,  but  after  this  atn^  ^• 
pheric  oxygen  is  used  up,  no  further  oxidation  takes  place-  If  ^  • 
temperature  be  allowed  to  rise  above  260°,  the  red  phosphorus  i 
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reconverted  into  the  ordinary  modification,  and  with  the  evolution 
of  so  much  heat,  that  unless  the  open  tube  be  provided,  as  a  safety- 
valve,  the  iron  vessel  is  liable  to  burst  The  material  that  is 
obtained  at  the  end  of  the  operation  is  in  the  form  of  hard,  solid 
lumps,  which  still  contain  a  certain  amount  of  the  unchanged 
phosphorus  mixed  with  them.  It  is  first  ground  to  powder  beneath 
water,  and  then  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (caustic 
soda),  to  remove  the  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  finally  washed  and 
dried. 

Properties.— Red  phosphorus,  as  usually  sent  into  commerce, 
is  a  chocoLite-red  powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.25.  It 
is  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  has  no  taste  or  smell.  It  is 
not  poisonous,  and  when  taken  into  the  system  is  excreted  un- 
changed. It  is  not  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  or  in  any  of  the 
solvents  which  dissolve  ordinary  phosphorus.  Red  phosphorus  is 
unaffected  by  exposure  to  dry  air  or  oxygen,  but  in  the  presence 
of  moisture  it  is  very  slowly  oxidised.  If  red  phosphorus  which 
has  been  perfectly  freed  from  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  carefully 
washed  and  dried,  be  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  it  is  found  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time  to  have  become  acid,  owing  to  slight  oxida- 
tion into  phosphoric  acid.  When  heated  in  contact  with  air,  red 
phosphorus  does  not  ignite  below  a  temperature  of  240*.  Red 
phosphorus  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  rhombohedral  crystals 
by  heating  the  substance  under  pressure  to  a  temperature  of  580'. 

The  chief  use  of  phosphorus  is  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 
When  ordinary  phosphorus  is  employed,  the  bundles  of  wooden 
splints  are  first  tipped  with  melted  paraffin  wax,  and  afterwards 
dipped  into  a  paste,  made  of  an  emulsion  of  phosphorus,  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  glue.  Matches  so  made  ignite  when  rubbed  upon 
any  rough  surface ;  the  paraffin  (which  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
sulphur)  serving  to  transmit  the  combustion  from  the  phosphorus 
to  the  wood.  Since  the  discovery  of  red  phosphorus,  and  its  non- 
injurious  properties,  the  old  phosphorus  match  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  the  so-called  safety  matches.  In  these  matches  the 
splints  are  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate,  potassium 
dichromate,  red  lead,  and  antimony  sulphide,  and  they  are  ignited 
by  being  rubbed  upon  a  prepared  surface  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  antimony  sulphide  and  red  phosphorus.  Although  these  matches 
will  not  ignite  by  ordinary  friction  upon  any  but  the  specially 
prepared  surface,  they  may  be  inflamed  by  being  swiftly  drawn 
along  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  or  strip  of  linoleum. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  HYDROGES. 

Three  compounds  of  phosphorus  and   hydrogen   are  kiK?r- 
namely — 

PH3  (gaseous) ;  PaH4  (liquid) ;  and  P^Hj^;?)  (solid;. 


GASEOUS  PHOSPHOBETTED  H7DB0GEN  {^Hydro^en  IVk^pkidt: 

Phosphhte), 

Formula,  PH3.     Molecular  weight =34.03.     Density =17.015. 

Modes  of  Formation.— (I.)  This  subsUnce  is  formed  when  iti 

phosphorus  is  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

(2.)  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  phosphorus  with  a  solutioc  d 
potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide — 

3NaHO  +  4P  +  3H2O  =  SNaHjPOj  +  PHy 

In  this  reaction  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  hydride  (PiH^l  ij 
simultaneously  formed,  which  imparts  to  the  gas  the  propern  t 
spontaneous  inflammability.  It  also  contains  a  certain  quann*. 
of  free  hydrogen,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkali  apt ' 
the  sodium  hypophosphite,  thus — 

NaHgPO  J + 2NaH  O  =  2H2  +  NagPO^. 

To  obtain  the  gas  by  this  method,  a  quantity  of  a  strong  soJcjx 
of  caustic  soda,  and  a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus,  are  placed  :r 
a  flask,  fitted  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  A  stream  of  coal  gas  is  passed 
through  the  apparatus,  in  order  to  displace  the  air,  and  the  solunct 
is  gently  heated.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  readily  disenga£:^i 
and  as  each  bubble  escapes  into  the  air,  it  bursts  into  flanie,  ani 
forms  a  vortex  ring  of  white  smoke  of  phosphoric  acid. 

If  alcoholic  potash  be  substituted  for  the  aqueous  solution  x 
this  reaction,  the  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  dissolved  i^ 
the  alcohol,  and  the  gas  which  is  evolved  is  therefore  not  spo> 
taneously  inflammable.* 

(3.)  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
water  upon  calcium  phosphide — 

3P2Ca2  +  12H20  =  6Ca(HO)8+4PH3+2P. 

*  See  "  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments, "  new  ed..  No.  545. 
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A.  secondary  reaction,  by  which  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
formed,  g^oes  on  simultaneously — 

P2Caj+4HjO  =  2Ca(HO)2+P2H4. 

he  ^as,  therefore,  that  is  evolved  is  spontaneously  inflammable. 
(4.)  Pure  gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen  may  be  prepared  by 
le  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  upon  phosphonium  iodide — 

PH4l  +  KHO  =  KI  +  H20  +  PH3. 

PropePtles.— Gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  or  phosphine, 
s  a  colourless  gas,  having  an  offensive  smell  resembling  rotten 
ish.     It  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable,  but  its  ignition  tem- 
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peiature  is  below  100"  C.  (see  page  329).  The  gas  burns  with  a 
brightly  luminous  flame,  producing  water  and  metaphosphoric 
acid — 

PH3+20j=HP03  +  H20. 

When  burnt  in  gxygen  the  flame  is  extremely  dazzling. 

The  gas  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures,  but  if  a  mixture  of  these  gases  be  suddenly  rarefied, 
combination  at  once  takes  place  with  explosion.  Phosphoretted 
hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  a  jet  of  the  gas 
spontaneously  igniting  when  introduced  into  chlorine  or  the  vapour 
of  bromine — 

PH3+4Cl2=3HCl  +  PCl6. 

The  gas  is  also  decomposed  by  iodine,  but  in  this  case  the 
action  is  less  energetic,  and  a  portion  of  the  hydriodic  acid  which 
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is  produced  unites  with  the  phosphine  and  forms  phosf^icsz: 
iodide,  thus — 

(i.)     PH3+3l2=Pl8+3HI. 

(2.)     PH3+HI  =  PH4l. 

Phosphine  is  a  highly  poisonous  gas,  and  the  inhalation  of  eves 
small  quantities  of  it  is  attended  with  injurious  efiects.  I:  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  imparts  its  own  smell  and  ar  c::- 
pleasant  taste  to  the  liquid.  The  solution  decomposes  after  2 
short  time,  especially  in  the  light,  and  deposits  red  phosphorus. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen  has  no  action  upon  either  litmcs  r 
turmeric  paper,  but  it  resembles  its  nitrogen  analogue,  ammon;-. 
in  combining  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  ac  :- 
forming  respectively  phosphonium  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodiif- 

Phosphonium  Chloride,  PH4CI.-— When   a  mixture  of  i^c*^ 
phine  and  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  through  a  n'v 
immersed  in  a  freezing- mixture,  the  gases  unite  and  form  a  ^'•^  :r      I 
crystalline  incrustation  upon  the  tube.     If  the  tube  be  aftcritar-* 
sealed  up,  the  compound  may  be  sublimed  from  one  part  of  '^-- 
tube  to  another,  when  it  crystallises  in  large,  brilliant,  tran^jarer:      1 
cubes.     If  the  tube  be  opened,  the  compound  rapidly  dissociites 
into  its  two  generators.     This  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by 
subjecting  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  to  pressure.     Under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  eighteen  atmospheres  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
crystals  of  phosphonium  chloride  are  deposited  ;  and  as  the  pn?^      I 
sure  is  released  the  crystals  gradually  dissociate  again. 

Phosphonium  Bromide,  PH^Br.-— Phosphoretted  hydnvt-  I 
combines  with  hydrobromic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  prt^- 
sures,  but  as  the  compound  begins  to  dissociate  at  the  ordinan 
temperature,  the  combination  is  only  completely  brought  about  V-  ' 
cooling  the  gases.  Phosphonium  bromide  may  be  readily  pre- 
pared by  passing  the  two  gases  into  a  flask  immersed  in  a  mcai^ 
rate  freezing-mixture.  The  salt  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  01' 
large  transparent  cubical  crystals  by  sublimation  in  a  sea]^^ 
vessel. 

Phosphonium  Iodide,  PH4I.— This  compound  may  be  obuice: 
by  a  method  similar  to  that  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  brc'- 
mide.  It  is  also  produced  when  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  passec 
over  iodine,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  1 
the  action  of  water  upon  a  mixture  of  phosphoras  and  iodine.  F«v 
this  purpose  ten  parts  of  phosphorus  are  dissolved  in  carbon  disul- 
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de  in  a  tubulated  retort,  to  which  seventeen  parts  of  iodine  are 
d\ia.lly  added,  the  retort  being  kept  cold.  The  carbon  disul- 
de  is  then  distilled  off  from  a  water-bath,  a  stream  of  carbon 
xide  being  passed  through  the  apparatus  towards  the  end  of 
distillation  to  assist  in  expelling  the  last  traces  of  the  disul- 
de. 

Six  parts  of  water  are  then  gradually  introduced  from  a  dropping 
iiiel,  when  a  brisk  action  takes  place,  and  the  phosphonium 
\.\de  produced  is  volatilised,  and  may  be  condensed  in  a  long 
de  g^lass  tube  connected  to  the  retort.  Hydriodic  acid  is  at  the 
me  time  formed — 

2I+2P  +  4H20  =  PH4l  +  HI  +  H3P04. 

Xlie  phosphonium  iodide  condenses  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
ladratic  prisms. 

Liquid  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen,  P2H4.— This  compound  is 
btained  in  small  quantities  when  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  a 
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solution  of  caustic  soda.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  the 
decomposition  of  calcium  phosphide  with  water  by  the  reaction 
already  mentioned  In  order  to  collect  the  compound  a  quantity 
of  calcium  phosphide  is  introduced  into  a  flask  provided  with  a 
dropping  funnel  and  exit  tube.  After  displacing  the  air  from  the 
apparatus  by  an  inert  gas  water  is  gradually  introduced  from  the 
funnel,  and  the  products  of  the  reaction,  after  passing  through  a 
small  empty  tube  where  water  is  arrested,  are  passed  through  a 
U-tube  immersed  in  a  freezing-mixture,  where  the  liquid  phos- 
phoretted hydrogen  condenses. 

Properties.  -  Liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless, 
highly  refracting,  and  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid.  On  ex- 
posure to  light  it  is  quickly  decomposed  into  the  gaseous  and  the 
solid  hydrides  of  phosphorus — 

5P2H4=P4H8+6PH3. 
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The  formation  of  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  b>'  the  ae- 
of  water  upon  calcium  phosphide  has  found  a  practical  aj^i-.3r« 
in  the  marine  appliance  known  as  "  Holmes'  signaJL*     Tliis  :  -- 
sists  of  a  tin  canister  filled  with  lumps  of  calcium  phospludc.    A 
metal  tube,  closed  at  the  bottom  with  a  piece  of  block  tin,  enter:  -t 
canister  from  below,  and  a  short  cone  of  the  same  soft  xneul 
soldered  upon  the  top.     When  the  signal  is  to  be  used  it  is  sec^r*  - 
fixed  into  a  wooden  float  (Fig.  123).     The  cone  is  cut  off  a^  - 
hole  punctured  through  the  bottom  of  the  tube  below,  and  r- 
apparatus  thrown  into  the  sea.     The  phosphoretted  hydrogen  sp  - 
taneously  ignites  and  bums  with  a  large  brilliant  flame  Ixom  :■ 
top  of  the  tin,  illuminating  a  considerable  area. 

Solid  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen,  P4H2(?).— The  composite  ^- 
of  this  compound  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  a  Tel*'"^ 
powder,  obtained,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  spontaneous  dec ''ex- 
position of  the  liquid  compound. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  THE  HALOGESS. 

Phosphorus  combines  with  all  the  halogen  elements,  fonning  - ' 
following  compounds — 

PF3  PCI3  PBrj  PI,. 

PF5  PCI5  PBrj  P,I^. 

Phosphorus  Trifluoride,    PF,,  is  obtained  by  the   actios  -' 

arsenic  trifluoride  upon  phosphorus  trichloride — 
AsF3+PCl3=PF3+AsCl3. 

It  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  f^i 
zinc  fluoride  and  phosphorus  tribromide — 

3ZnF2+2PBr3=2PF3+3ZnBrs. 

Properties. — Phosphorus  trifluoride  is  a  colourless,  pungent- 
smelling  gas.  It  has  no  action  upon  glass  in  the  cold,  but  vhtz 
heated  it  forms  silicon  fluoride  and  phosphorus.  It  is  moderareU 
soluble  in  water.  Phosphorus  trifluoride  unites  directly  urti 
bromine,  forming  the  compound  PFjBrj, 

Phosphorus  Pentafluoride,  PFg.— This  compound  is  formed 
when  phosphorus  bums  in  fluorine.  It  is  best  prepared  by  the 
action  of  arsenic  trifluoride  upon  pho^horus  pentachloride^ 

5AsF3+3PCl6=3PF6+5AsCl3. 
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Properties. — Phosphorus  pentailuoride  is  a  heavy,  colourless 
gas,  which  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air,  being  decomposed  by  water 
into  hydrofluoric  and  phosphoric  acids— 

PF4+4HjO=6HF  +  H3PO4. 

Owing  to  this  decomposition  it  has  a  pungent  and  irritating 
effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 

It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen,  but  unites  directly  with  dry 
gaseous  ammonia,  forming  a  white  solid  compound  having  the 
composition  SPFjjSNHj. 

Phosphorus  pentafluoride  is  an  extremely  stable  compound,  being 
capable  of  withstanding  a  very  high  temperature  without  dissocia- 
tion. On  this  account  it  is  of  special  interest,  as  affording  an 
example  of  a  compound  in  which  phosphorus  is  united  to  five 
monovalent  atoms  to  form  a  stable  substance.  The  corresponding 
chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  readily  dissociate,  when  heated, 
into  compounds  containing  trivalent  phosphorus  and  the  free 
halogen. 

Phosphorus  Trichloride,  PClj.— This  compound  is  prepared 
by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  red  phosphorus,  gently  heated  in  a 
tubulated  retort  The  two  elements  readily  combine,  and  the 
volatile  trichloride,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  pentachloride, 
distils  off,  and  is  collected  in  a  well- cooled  receiver.  The  product 
is  freed  from  the  higher  chloride  by  redistillation  over  ordinary 
phosphorus. 

Properties. — Phosphorus  trichloride  is  a  colourless,  mobile 
liquid,  which  boils  at  75.95".  It  has  a  pungent  smell,  and  fumes 
strongly  in  moist  air.  Water  at  once  decomposes  it  into  hydro- 
chloric and  phosphorous  acids — 

PCl8+3HjO  =  HsP03+3HCl. 

Phosphorus  Pentaehloride,  PCV—This  compound  is  formed 
when  phosphorus  bums  in  excess  of  chlorine.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  trichloride.  Dry  chlorine  is  passed 
on  to  the  surface  of  a  quantity  of  the  trichloride,  contained  in  a 
flask  which  is  kept  cool.  The  absorption  of  the  chlorine  is  attended 
with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask 
rapidly  become  converted  into  a  dry,  pale-yellow  solid. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  is  conveniently  obtained  by  passing 
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chlorine  through  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  carbon  disol^- 
the  solution  being  kept  cold. 

Properties. — Phosphorus  pentachloride  is  a    yellowisl:-- * 
crystalline  solid,  having  a  pungent  and  irritating  odour,     h  '^- 
strongly  in  contact  with  moist  air,  being  decomposed  by  n>:  f^- 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphorus  oxychloride — 

PCl5+HsO  =  2HCl  +  POClj. 

With  excess  of  water,  both  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  p 
phorus   pentachloride   dissolve   with   evolution   of   heat,  fcr-  '. 
hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids — 

POClj+SHgO^  H3PO4+3HCI. 
PClfi    +4H20=  H3PO4+5HCI. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  readily  sublimes,  without  meltic-  . 
a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water.     It  can  only  be  mc 
by  being  heated  under  pressure  to  a  temperature  of  148% 

As  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  heated,  the  r' 
pound  dissociates  into  phosphorus  trichloride  and  free  chlo^^ 
At  300°  this  dissociation  is  complete,  and  the  vapour  consisu ». 
equal  molecules  of  the  trichloride  and  chlorine.  The  gra-- 
breaking  down  of  the  molecules  of  pentachloride  is  seen  iroTz  "- 
following  table,  which  gives  the  densities  of  the  gas  at  dine""' 
temperatures — 

Temperatures      182°  200°  250*"  300' 

Density     .     .     72.5  69.2  57.0  52.ot' 

At  300°  it  consists  of  molecules  of  PCI3  (molecular  »t::-^ 
137.35)  and  molecules  of  chlorine  (molecular  weight  =  7aa?  ' 
equal  numbers,  which  theoretically  j[ives  the  molecular  weigh:- 

i37._35  +  7o.90^  ^^ 
4  ^ 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  is  an  important  chemical  reagent.  ;* 
asmuch  as  by  its  action  upon  oxyacids,  both  inorganic  and  ot]^.^:  - 
the  (HO)  group  in  the  acid  can  be  replaced  by  chlorine  Ttt 
with  sulphuric  acid,  chlorosulphuric  acid  is  formed — 

^^1  SO,4-Pa,=  ^^  I  SO5+POCI3+HCI. 


Phosphorus  Pentachloride  At(>j 

With  acetic  acid  it  yields  acetyl  chloride — 

\  I  CO  +  PCl3=^^^[cO  +  POCls+HCI. 


HO 

CH, 


It  also  effects  the  replacement  of  (HO)  by  chlorine,  in  alcohols. 
Thus,  with  ethyl  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine)  it  forms  ethyl  chloride — 

CH3  I  CHj+PCl5=(,j^|  I  CH2+POCI3+HCI. 

FhOsphoniB  TMbromlda,  PBrs,  is  best  prepared  by  dropping  bromine  upon 
an  excess  of  red  phosphonis.  It  forms  a  colourless  pungent-smelling  liquid, 
which  boils  at  173. 9^ 

PhOSphoniB  Fentabromlde,  PBrg,  is  prepared  by  adding  bromine  to  the 
tribromide.  It  is  a  yellow  solid,  which  melts  to  a  reddish  liquid.  It  is  very 
unstable,  being  dissociated  below  loo*"  into  its  generators,  the  tribromide  and 
bromine. 

DiphOBlAlonui  Tetrlodlde  {phosphorus  di-iodide),  P2I4.— This  substance  is 
prepared  by  the  gradual  addition  of  8.2  parts  of  iodine  to  x  part  of  phosphorus 
dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide.  On  gently  distilling  off  the  carbon  disulphide, 
the  iodide  is  left  as  a  yellow  crystalline  solid.     The  compound  melts  at  ixo**. 

Flioeplioms  M-lodlde,  Pis,  is  obtained  by  employing  a  larger  proportion  of 
iodine  in  the  above  reaction.  It  is  a  solid  substance,  crystallising  in  red  six- 
sided  prisms,  which  are  decomposed  by  water  into  hydriodic  and  phosphorus 
acids. 


OXY  AND  THIO  COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS 
AND  THE  HALOGENS, 

The  following  compounds  are  known,  containing  phosphorus 
combined  with  the  halogens,  and  either  oxygen  or  sulphur — 

POF3;   POClj;  P.2O3CI4;  POBrClj;  POBrg. 
PSF3;   PSCI5;        ~  -  PSBrg. 

These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  haloid 
compounds,  by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  the  halogen  by  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen  or  of  divalent  sulphur  ;  or  they  may  be  viewed 
as  derivatives  of  phosphoric  acid,  by  the  substitution  of  halogen 
elements  in  the  place  of  (HO)  groups.  The  tribasic  phosphoric 
acid,  PO(HO)3,  may  be  regarded  as  giving  rise  to  the  compounds 
POF3,  POCI3,  &c,  ;  while  the  compound  PoOgCl.,  may  be  viewed 
as  a  derivative  of  pyrophosphoric  acid,  P203(HO)^ 
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Phoepboryl  Fluoride  {phosphorus  oxyfiuoride\  POF3.  may  be 
the  action  of  phosphoryl  chloride  (POClj)  upon  sine  fluoride— 

8ZnF,+2POa,=2POF,+3ZnCU. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  Cnelj  pow^  ^^ 
cryolite  and  phosphorus  pentoxide— 

2(AlF5,8NaF)  +  2PaOB=4POF,  -I-  AIjOj+SNajO. 

Phosphoryl  fluoride  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  xti  .- 
composed  t^  water.     The  gas  in  a  dry  condition  does  not  attack  gl3L». 

ThiophOSplLOryl  nnoiide,  PSF3,  is  most  readily  prepared  by  g«rr«>  • 
iftg  in  a  leaden  lube  a  mixture  of  dry  lead  fluoride  and  phosph<-Rs  yr 
sulphide  — 

3PbFg+ PaSB=3PbS+2PSF,. 

The  gas  may  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Thiophosphoryl  fluoride  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  spcHitaneoc^ily  isfz- 
when  a  jet  of  it  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  .air.  It  bums  with  a  pale  grr-. 
non-luminous  flame.  In  pure  oxygen  the  gas  bums  with  a  yellow  arj  r 
luminous  flame.  The  gas  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  pbosphoras  ti  - 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  When  heated  in  a  glass  vessel,  sulphur  and  7- 
phorus  are  deposited,  and  silicon  tetrafluoride  is  formed— 

4PSF8+3Si=3SiF4+4P+4a 

Phosphoryl  Chloride  {phosphorus  oxychloridt\  POQj.— T- 
compound  is  formed  by  the  first  action  of  water  upon  pbospfc-^"-- 
pentachloride  {q.v.).     It  is  also  obtained  when  phosphorus  pen.-* 
chloride  and  pentoxide  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube^ 

3Pa5+P206=5POCl3. 

It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  heating  phosphorus  pentacblo--. 
with  either  oxalic  acid  or  boric  acid,  thus — 

PCl,  +  H2C204  =  POCl3+2HCl  +  CO,  +  CO. 
3Pa5  +  2H3B03=3P0Cl3  +  6HCl  +  B2O3. 

Properties. — Phosphor>'l  chloride  is  a  colourless  fuming  Ikj-~  - 
which  boils  at  107.23.*  When  cooled  to  about  —  lo"  it  soIidirJf>  * 
a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  0.8*.  It  is  decomposed  -^ 
water  with  formation  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  and  hydnxrhi^T. 
acid — 

POCl3-h3HaO  =  PO(HO)3+3HCI. 
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PyropboeilhOiryl  CUoxide,  P30gCl4,  is  obtained  by  passing  nitrogen  peroxide 
through  phosphorus  trichloride,  and  subsequently  distilling  the  liquid.  The 
reaction  is  complicated,  and  cannot  ht  expressed  by  a  single  equation  ;  nitro- 
gen is  evolved,  and  phosphorus  pentoxide,  nitrosyl  chloride,  and  phosphoryl 
chloride  are  simultaneously  formed.  Pyrophosphoryl  chloride  is  a  colourless 
fuming  liquid,  boiling  between  210°  and  215^  It  is  decomposed  by  water, 
and  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  orthophosphoric  acid  {not  pyrophosphoric 

Pa08Cl4+6H40=2H8P04+4HCL 
It  is  converted  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  into  phosphoryl  chloride — 

P203Cl4+PCl5=3POCl3. 

TblophOBplioryl  Oblorlde,  PSCI3,  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
phosphorus  pentasuiphide  and  pentachloride— 

8PCl5+Pa§5=6PSCl5. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  I25^  It  fumes  in  moist  air,  being  de- 
composed by  water  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric 
adds — 

PSClj+lHaO^HjS-hHjPO^-HSHCL 


OXIDES  AND   OXYACIDS   OF    PHOSPHORUS. 

Four  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  are  known,  all  of 
which  are  formed  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  a  limited  supply 
of  air — 

Phosphorus  monoxide Pfil 

Phosphorous  oxide  (phosphorus  trioxide)  ^S^^^ 

Phosphorus  tetroxide ^2^4- 

Phosphoric  oxide  (phosphorus  pentoxide)       .  P2O6. 

The  two  compounds,  phosphorus  trioxide  and  pentoxide,  are  the 
best  known  of  these  oxides,  and  they  give  rise  respectively  to 
phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  The  following  oxyacids  of 
phosphorus  are  known — 

Correspondine 
Oxide. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  H3PO2  —  — 

Phosphorous  acid  .        .  H3PO3  or  P(HO)3  .       P^Oq 

Orthophosphoric  acid    .  H3PO4  „  P0(H0)3  \ 

Pyrophosphoric  acid     .  H4P2O7,,  P203(HO)4  \    PaOg 

Metaphosphoric  acid    .  HPOs  „  P02(H0)  J 
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When  phosphorus  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  aqueous  alcbhoiic  pom  . 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  a  yellow  or  reddish  predpitaxe  is  <  •  - 
which  was  believed  to  have  the  composition  P4O.     Recent  investigaiir^ 
ever,  seem  to  prove  that  the  substance  so  obtained  is  identicai  wiih  i^\\ 
phonis.     {Chem.  Soc.  Journal,  Nov.  1899,  and  Nov.  190X.) 

Phosphorous  Oxide  {phosphorous  anhydride\  P4O. ;  moie-- . 
weight  =  220. — This  oxide  is  obtained,  mixed  with  a  largter- 
of  the  pentoxide,  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  a  tube  thr:.. 
which  a  regulated  stream  of  air  is  passed.     In  order  to  obtiiE 
compound  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  following  method  is  emp> 
A  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  glass  tabe  beat  \: 


Fig.  124. 

manner  indicated  in  Fig.  124,  and  fitted  into  one  end  of  alx.:. 
wide,  Liebig^s  condenser.  Into  the  end  of  the  condenser  nearest :  ^ 
the  U-tube  there  is  introduced  a  loose  plug  of  glass  wool,  w^- 
serves  to  arrest  the  pentoxide.  The  phosphorus  is  ignited  at  r 
open  end  of  the  glass  tube,  and  a  stream  of  air  drawn  thr^'L-" 
the  apparatus  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  A  stream  of  «*aier.  i 
60°,  is  circulated  through  the  condenser,  when  the  easily  fc^ '  - 
phosphorous  oxide  is  carried  over,  and  condenses  in  the  U-rJ*'- 
which  is  immersed  in  a  freezing-mixture. 

Properties. — Phosphorous  oxide,  as  it  collects  in  the  f ♦>"  - 
tube,  is  a  snow-white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  22.5'''  ^ 
colourless  liquid.  The  liquid  solidifies  at  21*  to  a  white,  waxy-b^k  '. 
mass,  consisting  of  monoclinic  prismatic  crystals.  The  liquid  t>  - 
at  173.1 .  It  possesses  an  unpleasant  garlic  smell,  and  ishiJ:  ■ 
poisonous.     Phosphorous  oxide  is  only  very  slowly  acted  upon  r. 
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cold  water,  which  gradually  dissolves  it,  forming  phosphorous 
acid — 

P40e,+6H20=4H3P03. 

In  contact  with  hot  water  a  violent  action  takes  place,  in  which 
spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
a  red  deposit,  consisting  of  red  phosphorus,  is  formed. 

When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  a  temperature  of  440",  phos- 
phorous   oxide  is  decomposed  into  phosphorus 
tetroxide,  and  red  phosphorus — 

2P40e=3P,04+2P. 

When  exposed  to  air  or  oxygen,  phosphorous 
oxide  is  gradually  oxidised  into  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  but  when  placed  in  warm  oxygen  it 
bursts  into  flame.  When  brought  into  chlorine 
it  also  spontaneously  inflames. 

Pliosidionifl  T^trozide,  P,04.— This  substance  is 
obtained  when  phosphorous  oxide  is  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  a  temperature  of  440".  It  forms  brilliant  trans- 
parent aystals,  which  appear  as  a  sublimate  in  the  tube. 
This  oxide  is  highly  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  in  water 
with  evolution  of  heat. 


Fig.  125. 


Phosphorie  Oxide,  PjOg  (or  P4O10).— This  oxide  is  the  main 
product  of  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  air  or  oxygen.  It  may 
readily  be  obtained  by  burning  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  a  small 
capsule,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  large  bell-jar  (Fig.  125). 
The  white  clouds  of  phosphoric  oxide  (or  phosphorus  pentoxide) 
collect  as  a  soft  snow-like  substance. 

Properties. — Phosphorus  pentoxide  is  a  white,  amorphous,  and 
very  voluminous  powder.  It  is  without  smell,  although  as  usually 
prepared  it  frequently  possesses  a  slight  garlic  odour,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  phosphorous  oxide.  At  a  temperature  short  of  a  red 
heat  this  oxide  vaporises,  and  recent  determinations  of  its  vapour- 
density  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  compound  under  these 
conditions  has  a  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  '^fixQ. 

Phosphoric  oxide  is  extremely  hygroscopic,  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  air  with  great  rapidity.  It  must  therefore  be  preserved 
cither  in  well-fitting  stopper  bottles  or  in  hermetically  sealed 
vessels.  Its  affinity  for  water  constitutes  it  the  most  useful  de- 
siccating agent  known  to  chemists  :  prolonged  exposure  to  phos- 
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phoric  oxide  removes  the  last  traces  of  aqueous  x-apoer  t:«c 
gases. 

When  thrown  into  water,  phosphoric  oxide  is  dissolved  wir.  a 
hissing  sound  resembling  the  quenching  of  hot  iron,  azid  focrs 
metaphosphoric  acid — 

P,06+H,0  =  2HPOa, 

which  gradually  passes  into  orthophosphoric  acid— 

HP03+H20=H3P04. 

Phosphorus  pentoxide  is  capable  of  abstracting  the  demeci^ 
water  from  a  number  of  substances,  both  inorganic  and  organ:*: 
thus,  it  converts  nitric  acid  into  nitrogen  pentoxide — 

2HN03-HiO  =  Nj05. 

In  the  same  way  it  withdraws  the  elements  of  water  from  alo^/ 
with  the  evolution  of  ethylene — 

C,HeO-H20  =  CjH4. 

HypophosphOPOUS  Acid,  HsPO,.— This  acid  is  prepared  : 

the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  barium  salt — 

Ba(H2P02),+  HjS04=BaS04+2H3PO^ 

The  solution,  after  the  removal  of  the  barium  sulphate  by  ft- 
tion,  is  gently  heated  until  its  temperature  rises  to  150%  wbe: 
will  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  deposit  crystals  when  cooled  t- : 

The  barium  hypophosphite  is  obtained  by  boiling^  phosph:--'  , 
with  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide —  I 

3Ba(HO)2  +  8P  +  6H,0  =  2PH3+3Ba(HjPOj)8.  ' 

Properties. — Hypophosphorous  acid  is  a  while  crystalline  err 
pound  which  melts  at  17.4'.  When  strongly  heated  it  is  coD\crf. 
into  orthophosphoric  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  gaseous  pb^ 
phoretted  hydrogen — 

2H3POj=H3P04+PHs. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agcni.^' 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  Is  di- 
verted into  orthophosphoric  acid— 

H^  HO^  H^  H0^ 

H  }PO  +  0^=HO  VPO  ;  or  HO  VP  +  Oo=HO  IPO. 
HOj  HOj  HOJ  HOj 
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Thus  if  hypophosphorous  acid  or  the  sodium  salt  in  solution  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  mixture  gently 
warmed,  the  copper  is  reduced  even  a  stage  further  than  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  a  dark  red-brown  precipitate  of  copper  hydride^ 
CU2H2,  is  obtained,  thus — 

3NaH2POj+4CuS04+6H20  =  3H3P04+H2S04 
+  3HNaS04+2Cu2Hj. 

This  constitutes  a  characteristic  reaction  for  hypophosphites. 
Hypophosphorous  acid  is  a  feeble  monobasic  acid  ;  its  salts  with 
monovalent  metals  being  represented  by  the  fonnula  MHaPOj. 

It  is  customary  to  express  the  basicity  of  oxyacids  by  the  number  of  (HO) 
groups  that  are  contained  in  the  molecule,  and  as  this  acid  is  monobasic  its 
constitution  would  be  expressed  by  the  formula  POHjiHO).  Many  of  the 
oxyacids  of  phosphorus,  however,  show  a  tendency  to  exhibit  a  lower  degree 
of  basicity  than  is  represented  by  the  number  of  (HO)  groups  they  contain; 
thus,  orthophosphoric  acid,  PO(HO)8,  which  is  tribasic,  and  forms  the  salt 
trisodium  phosphate,  PO(NaO),,  holds  the  third  atom  of  the  metal  so  loosely 
that  even  such  a  feeble  acid  as  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  expelling  it — 

PO(NaO)3+C02+H20=PO(HO)(NaO)2+HNaCO,. 
or — 

NagP04+ CO2+  HaO= HNa2p04+  HNaCOj. 

The  weaker  acid,  phosphorous  acid,  is  also  tribasic,  P(H0)3,  and  forms 
trisodium  phosphite,  P(NaO)8,  or  Na^POs.  But  this  salt  is  even  decomposed 
by  water,  into  the  disodium  phosphite,  P(HO)(NaO)2,  or  HNa^POj. 

Hypophosphorous  add  being  a  still  weaker  acid,  its  acidic  power  is  destroyed 
as  soon  as  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  base,  and  its  constitution  may. 


in  harmony  with  these  facts,  be  expressed  by  the  formula  PH(HO)a.  or  HO  >  V. 

HOj 

Phosphorous  Acid,  H3PO3,  or  P(H0)3.— As  already  mentioned, 
this  acid  is  formed  when  phosphorous  oxide  is  dissolved  in  cold 
water. 

It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  upon  phos- 
phorus trichloride — 

PCl3+3H20=3HCl  +  P(HO)3. 

The  production  and  decomposition  of  the  phosphorus  trichloride 
may  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine 
through  phosphorus  which  is  melted  beneath  water.  The  solution 
is  evaporated  until  its  temperature  rises  to  180**,  when  the  liquid 
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will  have  become  so  concentrated  that  on  cooling  it  solidifies : 
crystalline  mass. 

Properties. — Phosphorous  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  sub>'  - 
which  melts  at  70.1'*.    When  heated,  it  decomposes  into  •"'n- 
phosphoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen — 

4H3P03  =  3H3P04  +  PH5. 

Like  hypophosphorous  acid,  this  compound  absorbs  ox>'geiL.   - 
therefore  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent ;  silver  salts  are  recz-  . 
to  metallic  silver,  and  mercuric  salts  are  reduced  to  mcroirt 
salts.     By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  it  is  converted  into  c^.: 
phosphoric  acid — 

HaPOj+O^HsPO^. 

Although  a  tribasic  acid,  its  tribasic  salts  are  unstable :  :  - 
sodium  compound,  Na3P03,  which  is  the  most  stable  inorpir 
salt,  is  decomposed  by  water  into  the  dibasic  salt— 

Na3P03+H20  =  HNa2P03+NaHO. 
NaO^  HO  ^ 

or  NaO  VP  +  H20  =  NaO  IP  +  NaHO. 

NaO  J  NaO  J 

Orthophosphorlc  Acid,  H3PO4,  or  PO(HO)3.— This  add  : 
formed  when  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  dissolved  in  boiling  vra:-:-, 
or  when  the  solution  of  the  oxide  in  cold  water  is  boiled — 

Pj,06+3HjO  =  2H3P04. 

Orthophosphoric  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  ^ : 
phosphorus  with  nitric  acid.  Copious  red  fumes  are  evolved  a:: - 
phosphoric  acid  remains  in  solution. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the  action  f 
sulphuric  acid  upon  bone  ash,  as  in  the  process  for  the  mar:- 
facture  of  phosphorus — 

Ca3(P04)2  +  3H2S04=3CaS04+2H3P04. 

The  calcium  sulphate  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  solu:  1  r. 
evaporated  to  a  syrup.  Prepared  in  this  way  the  acid  usua:» 
contains  arsenic.  This  is  removed  by  first  reducing  it  toarsenious 
oxide  by  means  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  after  boiling  off  the  exD>* 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  precipitating  the  arsenic  as  sulphide  by  mtaci 
of  sulphuietted  hydrogen. 
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Properties. — The  solution  obtained  by  these  methods  is  either 
concentrated  in  vacuo  or  heated  to  a  temperature  of  140%  and 
allowed  to  cool,  when  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  trans- 
parent six-sided  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic 
systenL    The  substance  is  deliquescent,  and  melts  at  38.6". 

Phosphoric  acid  is  tnbasic,  and  forms  three  series  of  salts, 
according  as  one,  two»  or  three  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  of  metal.  Thus,  with  the  metal  sodium  the  three 
salts  are  known — 

Dihydrogen  sodium  phosphate  ....  H2NaP04. 
Hydrogen  disodium  phosphate  ....  HNajPOi- 
Trisodium  phosphate  (normal  sodium  phosphate)    NajPOi. 

The  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  more  than 
one  base.  Thus,  the  well-known  compound,  microcosmic  salt^  is 
hydrogen  sodium  ammonium  phosphate,  HNa(NH4)P04.  The 
salt  which  is  precipitated  when  magnesium  sulphate  (in  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia)  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  phosphate,  consists  of  the  compound  ammonium  magnesium 
phosphate  (NH4)MgP04. 

The  heavy  metals  usually  only  form  normal  phosphates.  Thus, 
on  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  either  of  the  three 
sodium  salts,  the  same  silver  salt  is  precipitated,  namely,  tri- 
argentic  phosphate. 

Na3P04    +3AgN08=Ag3P04+3NaN03. 
♦HNajP04+3AgN03=Ag3P04  +  2NaN03+HN03. 
H8NaP04+3AgN03=Ag3P04+NaN03   +2HNO3. 

Pyrophosphorie  Acid,  H4P2O7,  or  PjOgCH 0)4.— This  acid  is 
derived  from  orthophosphoric  acid  by   the  withdrawal  of  one 
•§    molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  the  acid.     This  change  is 
effected  by  heating  the  ortho  acid  to  213''^ 

2H3P04-HaO  =  H4P207- 


♦  Hydrogen  disodium  phosphate,  although  belonging  to  that  class  of  com- 
pounds commonly  called  acid  salts,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  still  retains 
a  portion  of  the  replaceable  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  is  strongly  alkaline  in  its 
action  upon  litmus ;  silver  nitrate  is  a  neutral  compound,  hence  in  this  reaction, 
ty  mixing  an  alkaline  and  a  neutral  liquid,  an  acid  liquid  is  obtained,  on 
account  of  the  molecule  of  nitric  acid  that  is  set  free. 
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The  formation  of  this  acid  from  two  molecules  of  arthopiif-^ 
phoric  acid  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  formulae — 

HO  HO  HO   HO  HO  HO  HO  HC 

HjO  +  o=  p  -  o  -  p=a 


0=P  -  :0  -  H   H:  -  O  -  P  =  0      = 


Pyrophosphates  are  formed  when  monohydrogen  orthopb:^ 
phates  are  heated.  Thus,  by  heating  hydrogen  disodium  orthc 
phosphate,  sodium  pyrophosphate  is  formed — 

2H  NaaPO*  -  HgO  =  Na4P207. 

When  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  (see  above)  is  heair 
in  the  same  way  it  loses  water  and  ammonia,  and  is  transfoftE^ 
into  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  thus — 

2(NH4)MgP04=  Mg8Pj07+  HSO+2NH5. 

Properties. — Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  an  opaque  white  crjsti'- 
line  solid,  readily  soluble  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  pas^e? 
slowly  into  orthophosphoric  acid,  the  change  taking  place  rapid  y 
on  boiling ;  a  solution  of  this  acid,  therefore,  cannot  be  conctr- 
trated  by  boiling. 

The  pyrophosphates  are  stable  salts,  and  their  solutions  may  be 
boiled  without  change ;  by  boiling  with  acids,  however,  they  a^e 
converted  into  orthophosphates. 

Hetaphosphorle  Acid,  HPO3  or  POj(HO).— This  acid  is  fbnr.r  i 
when  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  allowed  to  deliquesce.  It  ma\  N: 
obtained  by  the  abstraction  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  cnr 
molecule  of  orthophosphoric  acid,  which  is  brought  about  by  hcvii- 
ing  the  tribasic  acid  to  redness — 

H3P04-H20  =  HP03. 

It  is  also  obtained  by  strongly  heating  pyrophosphoric  acid — 

H^PaOy-HjO^SHPOs. 

The  sodium  salt  is  obtained  by  strongly  igniting  either  dihydro*:eT: 
sodium  phosphate,  H2NaP04,  or  hydrogen  sodium  ammoniLr:i 
phosphate  {microcosmic  salt),  HNa(NH4)P04;  or  dihydroger. 
sodium  pyrophosphate,  HjNajPaO;. 

Properties. — Metaphosphoric  acid  is  a  transparent  vitreoi? 
solid  (frequently  termed  glacial  phosphoric  acid}.     It  is  readily 
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fusible,  and  is  usually  cast  into  sticks.  At  a  high  temperature  it 
inay  be  volatilised.  Metaphosphoric  acid  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  is  slowly  transformed  into  orthophosphoric 
acid ;  this  change  takes  place  rapidly  on  boiling,  and  the  acid 
passes  directly  into  the  tribasic  aciil  without  the  intermediate 
formation  of  pyrophosphoric  acid — 

HP03+HjO=H3P04. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  is  monobasic,  but  it  possesses  the  remark- 
able property  of  forming  a  number  of  salts  which  may  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  several  hypothetical  polymeric  varieties  of  the 
acid. 

Monometaphosphoric  acid,  HPO3,  forms  monometaphosphates,  NaPOj. 
Dimetaphosphoric  acid,  (HPOj)]       „      dimetaphosphates.  K^P^Og. 
Triroetaphosphoric  acid,  (HPOj),     ,,      trimetaphosphates,  NagPjOg. 
Tetrametaphosphoricacid,  (HPOs)4,  »»      tetrametaphosphates,  PbaP^Oi,. 
Hexametaphosphoric  acid,  {HPOs)^,  ,,      hexametaphosphates,  Na^PjOig. 

The  three  compounds,  ortho-,  pyro-,  and  metaphosphoric  acids, 
are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  means  of  silver  nitrate 
and  their  action  upon  albumen  : — 


ReagenU 


Silver  nitrate  . 


Albumen 


Orthophosphoric 
Acid. 


Canary  yellow 
precipitate  of 
AfoPO, 

No  action 


Pyrophosphoric 
Acid. 


White  crystalline 
precipitate  of 
Ag4Pa07 

No  action 


Metaphosphoric 


White  gelatinous 
precipitate  of 
AgP63 

Coagulates 


Orthophosphoric  acid  is  also  distinguished  by  giving  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  ammonium  phospho-molybdate  upon  the  addition  of 
excess  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  nitric  acid  (see 
Molybdenum). 

Oompoimds  of  PluwidLonu  eontaininfi:  Hltrogen.~By  the  action  of  am- 
monia upon  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  upon  phosphoryl  chloride  (POCI3), 
a  number  of  nitrogen  derivatives  are  obtained.  Thus,  when  gaseous  ammonia 
is  passed  over  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  the  solid  mass  so  obtaineti  is 
heated  in  a  stream  of  an  inert  gas  until  the  ammonium  chloride  is  driven 
off,  a  white  insoluble  powder  remains  having  the  composition  represented  by 
the  formula  PN(NH),  to  which  the  xojtvt  phospham  has  been  given — 

PCI5  +  7NH,=5NH4C1+  PN(NH). 
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PhOsphorTl  Trlamide.  PO(NHs)3.  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  gaseous 
ammonia  upon  phosphoryl  chloride — 

POCl8+6NH8=PO(NH8),+3NH4Cl. 

When  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  phosphoryl  triamide  yields  ammonia 
and  phosphoryl  nitride^  thus — 

PO(NHa)3=2NH,+PON. 

PyropliOBphamlo  AddB. — Three  of  these  compounds  are  known,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  pyrophosphoric  acid,  in  which  i,  3,  and  3  of  the  (HO) 
groups  have  been  replaced  respectively  by  the  group  (NHj),  thus — 

Pyrophosphoric  acid      ....  P20s(HO)4. 

Pyrophosphamic  acid    ....  P20,(HO)8{NHj). 

Pyrophosphodiamic  acid       .        .        .  P20,(H0)a(NH,)j. 

I^rophosphotriamic  acid       .        .        .  PjO,(HO)(NHj)s. 

Oomponnds  of  PhOBphonu  with  BlUplllir.— A  number  of  compounds  of 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  have  been  obtained  by  heating  together  varying  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  and  red  phosphorus.  The  following  compounds  are 
known : — 


Analogous  Oxides. 

Phosphorus  monosulphide . 

•    P4S 

— 

Phosphorus  sesquisulphide 

•     P4S, 

— 

Phosphorus  trisulphide 

.     PsS, 

•  P40, 

Phosphorus  tetrasulphide  (?) 

•     PA 

.  P1O4 

Phosphorus  pentasulphide 

•     PA 

.      .   p,o. 

FhOBjdlonu  PentaSQlpblde,  P^Sb.— This  compound  is  the  best-known 
member  of  the  series.  It  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  red  phosphorus  and 
fragments  of  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  formula,  in  a  flask. 
The  elements  combine  with  energy,  and  on  cooling  a  solid  mass  is  obtained. 
This  solid  material  is  then  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  the 
pentasulphide  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals.  The  compound  may 
also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  ordinary  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  the  proper 
proportions  in  carbon  disulphide  and  heating  the  solution  in  sealed  tubes 
to  210°.  On  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  yellow  crystals  of  the  pentasul- 
phide are  deposited.  Phosphorus  pentasulphide  is  decomposed  by  water  with 
the  formation  of  orthophosphoric  acid  and  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen — 

P2S5+8HaO=2H,P04-f-6H,S. 


ABSENIC. 

■  Symbol,  As.    Atomic  weight  =  75.    Molecular  weight  =e  30a 
Vapour  density  =  150. 

Ocearrenee. — Arsenic  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  nature, 
usually  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  more  rarely  as  distinct  crystals. 
In  combination  with  sulphur  it  constitutes  the  minerals  realgar^  or 
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ruby  sulphur^  AsgSj,  and  orpiment^  AsjSj.  In  combination  with 
metals,  as  arsenides,  it  occurs  widely  distributed,  the  commonest 
ores  being  arsenical  iron,  FeAs2  and  Fe4As3 ;  kupfemickel^  NiAs 
and  NiAs2 ;  and  tin  white  cobalt^  CoAsj.  With  metals  and  sulphur 
it  is  met  with  in  such  minerals  as  arsenical  Pyrites,  mispickel, 
or  white  mundic,  FeS^,  FeAs, ;  cobalt  glance,  CoSgyCoAS]  ;  nickel 
glance,  NiS^jNiAs^.  Arsenic  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  most 
samples  of  iron  pyrites,  hence  it  finds  its  way  into  sulphuric  icid 
manufactured  from  pyrites.  It  also  occurs  in  coal  smoke,  being 
derived  from  the  pyrites  contained  in  coal,  and  hence  is  present  in 
the  atmosphere  :  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fogs  the  amount 
of  arsenic  present  is  very  appreciable. 

Modes  of  Formation. — On  the  small  scale,  arsenic  is  obtained 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  arsenious  oxide,  AS4O0,  with  powdered 
charcoal — 

As40fl+6C  ==  6CO  +  4As. 

On  a  larger  scale  it  is  usually  obtained  either  from  native  arsenic 
or  from  arsenical  pyrites  ;  the  latter  substance,  when  heated,  gives 
up  arsenic,  and  ferrous  sulphide  is  left  behind — 

FeS2,FeAsa=2As  +  2FeS. 

The  mineral  is  heated  in  long  narrow  horizontal  earthenware 
retorts,  into  whose  mouths  are  fitted  earthenware  receivers.  The 
arsenic  volatilises  and  condenses  in  these  receivers  as  a  compact 
crystalline  solid.     It  is  purified  by  redistillation. 

Properties.— Arsenic  which  has  been  resublimed  is  a  brilliant 
steel-grey  metallic-looking  substance,  forming  hexagonal  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5.62  to  5.96,  It  is  very 
brittle,  and  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Arsenic 
begins  to  volatilise  at  100**,  and  rapidly  vaporises  at  a  dark- 
red  heat,  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  vaporous  states  without 
liquefying.  The  vapour  has  a  yellow  colour  and  an  unpleasant 
garlic  smell.  When  heated  under  pressure  arsenic  melts  at  5oo^ 
and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  compact  crystalline  mass.  When 
arsenic  is  vaporised  in  a  glass  tube,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it 
condenses  along  the  tube  in  three  distinct  conditions  :  that  which 
is  deposited  nearest  to  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube  is  in  the  form 
of  rhombohedral  crystals  ;  that  which  sublimes  a  little  farther 
along,  and  condenses  at  a  point  where  the  temperature  is  about 
2io*-22o",  consists  of  a  black  shining  amorphous  deposit ;  while  at  a 
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still  more  distant  and  cooler  portion  of  the  tube  a  grey  crvsa  r. 
sublimate  is  formed.  These  are  regarded  as  allotropic  moirr  ^ 
tions  of  arsenic.  The  amorphous  variety  is  also  fbnned,  ^isi 
arsenuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  being  passed  thio;:^i . 
heated  tube  (q.v,).  Amorphous  arsenic  is  unacted  upon  by  lir  & 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  only  slightly  oxidised  at  So*.  The  f- 
crystalline  variety  is  readily  oxidised  on  exposure  to  air  at  oniaar 
temperatures. 

Amorphous  arsenic,  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  air  to  36c . 
is  converted  into  the  rhombohedral  variety. 

Arsenic,  like  phosphorus, forms  tetratomic  molecules,  its  mcyecl 
weight  as  deduced  from  its  vapour-density  being  75  X4=3oa 

When  heated  in  oxygen  arsenic  bums  with  a  bright  blui^i-«i  :f 
flame,  forming  arsenious  oxide,  As40^  It  is  oxidised  by  sulpfc-r 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  other  oxidising  agents.  It  combines  reac  *: 
with  chlorine,  and  when  thrown  into  this  gas  in  the  cond  r  - 
of  powder  it  spontaneously  inflames,  forming  arsenic  trichJor--  . 
Thrown  into  bromine  a  fragment  of  arsenic  spontaneooslr  a- 
flames,  and  burns  as  it  floats  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Arsenic,  in  many  of  its  characteristics,  resembles  the  tmeroetsii 
it  is  one  of  those  elements  lying  on  the  borderland  between  trac 
metals  and  non-metals,  to  which  the  name  meta/hidis  applied  I: 
is  capable  of  fonning  alloys  with  metals,  and  an  alloy  of  tfc  5 
element  with  lead  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  shoL  It  .^ 
found  that  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic  to  Ic  1- 
the  melted  metal  is  more  fluid,  and  therefore  more  readily  asscnr- 
the  spheroidal  form  when  projected  from  the  skot  iawer^  and  - : 
solidification  the  alloy  is  considerably  harder  than  pure  lead 


ABSENI7BETTED  H7DB0GEN  {^Arsenic  Trihydride.     Artine\ 

Formula,  AsHj.     MoleciUar  weight =78.03.     Density =39.015. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Arsenuretted  hydrogen  is  fonr.fr: 
when  soluble  arsenic  compounds  are  exposed  to  the  action  *' 
nascent  hydrogen  :  thus,  when  a  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  - 
introduced  into  a  mixture  from  which  hydrogen  is  being  gnencrate,l 
such  as  zinc  or  iron  and  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  ac/. 
arsenic  trihydride  is  obtained,  mixed  with  free  hydrogen — 

As40fl+24H  =  4AsH3+6H,0. 
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(2.)  By  the  same  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  arsenic  trihydride 
is  formed  when  a  solution  of  either  arsenious  oxide,  As40^  or 
arsenic  oxide,  AsjjOg,  is  subjected  to  electrolysis. 

(3.)  Arsenic  trihydride  is  also  formed  when  arsenical  compounds 
are  in  contact  with  organic  matter  which  is  undergoing  decom- 
position. During  the  growth  of  certain  moulds  and  fungi  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  by  its  action  upon  the 
arsenic  compound,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  arsenic  trihydride. 
By  this  action  arsenic  trihydride  is  sometimes  formed  in  dwelling- 
houses  where  arsenical  wall-papers  are  employed,  and  where,  from 
dampness  or  other  causes,  mould  develops.* 

(4.)  Pure  arsenic  trihydride  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  zinc — 

As^Ua -I- 3H2SO4 = 2ASH3 -I- SZnSOi, 

or  by  the  action  of  either  water  or  dilute  acid  upon  an  alloy  of 
arsenic  and  sodium,  prepared  by  heating  sodium  in  the  impure 
arsenic  trihydride  obtained  by  method  No.  i. 

Properties. — Arsenic  trihydride  is  a  colourless,  offensive-smell- 
ing, and  highly  poisonous  gas.  Under  pressure  it  condenses  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  -54.8'' and  solidifies  at  -II3.5^ 
The  gas  bums  with  a  lilac-coloured  flame,  forming  water  and  white 
fumes  of  arsenious  oxide — 

4AsH3+602=As40g-|-6H20, 

\Vlicn  the  supply  of  air  to  the  flame  is  limited,  as  when  a  cold 
surface  is  depressed  upon  it,  water  is  formed  and  arsenic  is  deposited 
as  a  shining  black  amorphous  film — 

4AsH3  +  308==As4+6H,0. 

Arsenuretted  hydrogen  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat  into  its 
elements  :  thus,  when  the  gas  is  passed  through  a  glass  tube,  which 
is  heated  at  one  point  by  a  Bunsen  flame,  arsenic  in  the  amor- 
phous condition  is  deposited  upon  the  tube  immediately  beyond 
the  heated  spot.     Even  when  greatly  diluted  with  hydrogen  this 

•  Extensive  experiments  on  this  subject  by  C.  R.  Sanger  {Proc.  American 
Academy)  have  led  him  to  believe  that  volatile  organic  arsenical  compounds 
are  produced  under  these  circumstances.  No  compound  was  isolated  how- 
ever. 

2  H 
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reaction  takes  place,  and  it  therefore  affords  a  delicate  tscst  Ser  ir 
presence  of  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  arsenic.     This  mt±-- 
for  the  detection  of  arsenical  compounds  is  known  as  Monk   i 
and  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the  apparatus  seen  m  ? . 
126.     Hydrogen  is  generated  in  the  two-necked  tx>tt]e  froEi  :- 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (which  are  themselves  free  from  arsrr 
and  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  an  oxygen  or  a  haloid  compotsi: 
introduced.     On  igniting  the  issuing  gas,  and  depressing  a  »-  ■ 
porcelain  capsule  into  the  flame,  black  stains  of  amorphous  anc 
are  produced  ;  and  if  the  tube  be  heated  as  shown  in  the  r>-' 
the  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a  black  film.     The  correspoodic^  ir 
mony  compound,  SbH,  (ff.v.),  gives  rise  to  a  similar  dcpc^ 
metallic  antimony,  when  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  ar«^ 
deposit  is  readily  distinguished  by  being  easily  soluble  in  a  5- 

tion  of  calcium  h>7:-:ch 
rite.    Many  metals,  ss     - 
sodium  or  potassium.  »^^' 
heated  in  arsenuietred  r 
drogen,   form   alloys  « 
the  arsenic,  and  h>^row 
is    set    at    liberty;   »• 
metallic  oxides  when  -  - 
Fig.  126.  larly  treated  form  roea 

arsenides  and  water. 
Arsenuretted  hydrogen  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  =-    - 
tion  on  exposure  to  air  deposits  arsenic. 

When  passed  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  metallic  sOv^r  i 
precipitated,  and  a  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  (the  h>'potbe:-- 
arsenious  acid,  H3ASO3)  is  obtained,  thus — 

AsH3  +  6AgN03  +  3H20  =  3Ag2+6HNO3+H3AsO3. 

When  the  gas  is  passed  into  copper  sulphate  solution,  cDprru« 
arsenide  is  precipitated  — 

2AsH3  +  3CuS04=3H2S04  +  As2Cuj. 

Arsenuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  the  halogens  «  t"^  [ 
energy,  forming  the  haloid  compound  of  arsenic  and  the  hal^^tf- 
acid — 

AsH3  +  3Cl2=AsCl5+3HCl. 
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80M  Arseniiretted  Hydrogon.— When  arsenide  of  potassium  or  sodium  is 
acted  upon  by  water,  a  soft  brown  solid  substance  separates,  which  contains 
equal  atomic  proportions  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen.  Its  molecular  weight  is 
unknown  ;  its  com:^osition  is  therefore  expressed  by  ihe  formula,  (AsH)n. 


COMPOUNDS  OP  ARSENIC  WITH  THE  HALOGENS. 
The  following  compounds  are  known — 

AsFg ;    AsClj ;    AsBrj ;    Asl, 

Two  other  compounds  with  iodine  have  been  described  contain- 
ing the  elements  in  the  proportion  represented  by  the  formulae, 
Aslj  and  AS2I5,  the  molecular  weights  of  which  are  unknown. 

Arsenie  Flaoride,  AsFj,  molecular  weight  =  132,  is  formed  when 
sodium  fluoride  is  heated  with  arsenic  chloride — 

3NaF+ AsCi3=3NaCl  +  AsFg. 

It  is  best  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  arsenious  oxide, 
powdered  fluor  spar,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden  retort.  The 
hydrofluoric  acid  generated  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the 
calcium  fluoride  reacts  upon  the  arsenious  oxide,  thus — 

As40e+12HF=4AsF3-f-6H20. 

Properties. — Arsenic  fluoride  is  a  colourless  funling  liquid, 
boiling  at  60.4*.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious 
oxide  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  this  account  it  forms  painful 
wounds  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin. 

Arsenic  Chloride*  AsCl,,  molecular  weight  =181.35,  is  ob- 
tained when  arsenic  burns  in  chlorine,  or  when  chlorine  is  passed 
over  fragments  of  arsenic  in  a  tube. 

It  is  also  produced  when  either  arsenic  or  arsenious  sulphide  is 
distilled  with  mercuric  chloride — 

2As  +  6HgCla = SHgaClj,  +  2ASCI3. 
AsjSa+SHgClg-SHgS     +2AsCls. 

It  is  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
arsenious  oxide  ;  for  which  purpose  sodium  chloride,  arsenious 
oxide,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  gently  heated  together  in  a  retort 
connected  with  a  well-cooled  receiver — 


As40a+12HCl  =  4AsCl3+6H20. 
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PPOpePties. — Arsenic  chloride  is  a  colourless,  fuming,  and  some- 
what oily  liquid  which  boils  at  I3a2'',  and  is  extremely  poisonous. 
In  the  presence  of  excess  of  water,  or  when  added  to  warm  water, 
it  is  decomposed  into  arsenious  oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
With  a  small  quantity  of  water  a  solid  crystalline  arsenic  chlor 
hydroxide  is  formed,  As(HO),Cl — 

AsCl3+2HjO  =  2HCH-As(HO)2CL 

Anenions  Bromide,  AsBr,.— This  compound  is  formed  by  the  direct  union 
of  arsenic  with  bromine,  and  is  prepared  by  adding  powdered  arsenic  to  a 
solution  of  bromine  in  carbon  disulphide.  On  evaporation  the  compound  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  colourless  deliquescent  crystals,  which  melt  at  ao*"  to 
25*  to  a  straw-coloured  liquid. 

Anealons  Iodide.  As!,,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  arsenic  and 
iodine.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  digesting  a  saturated  ethereal 
solution  of  iodine  with  powdered  arsenic  in  a  flask  with  a  reflux  condenser. 
On  filtering  and  cooling,  the  iodide  deposits  in  the  form  of  lustrous  red  hexa- 
gonal crystals. 


OXIDES  AND  OXYACIDS  OP  ARSENIC. 

Two  oxides  of  arsenic  are  known,  both  of  which  act  as  anhy- 
drides— 

Arsenious  oxide As40^ 

Arsenic  oxide  (arsenic  pentoxide) .        .        .    As^O^. 

No  acid  corresponding  to  arsenious  oxide  is  known  in  the  free 
state,  although  the  arsenites  constitute  a  class  of  stable  salts. 

Three  arsenic  acids,  derived  from  arsenic  pentoxide,  are  known, 
analogous  in  constitution  to  the  three  phosphoric  acids,  namely — 

Ortho-arsenic  acid        .        .     H3ASO4  or  AsO(HO)j. 
Pyro-arsenic  acid .        .  H4ASJO7  or  As203(HO)4. 

Metarsenic  acid    .        .        .     HAsOj  or  As02(H0). 


ABBENI0IT8  OXIDE. 

Formula,  AS4OQ.     Molecuhir  weight=396. 

Mode  of  Formation. — Arsenious  oxide  is  formed  when  arsenic 
burns  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  or  when  arsenic  minerals  are  roasted  in 
a  current  of  air.  On  a  small  scale  it  may  be  produced  by  burning- 
arsenic  in  a  hard  glass  tube  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  and  allowing 
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the  white  fumes  of  arsenious  oxide  to  pass  into  a  glass  cylinder  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  127),  where  the  greater  part  condenses,  while  the  rest 
is  led  into  a  draught  flue. 

Arsenious  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product,  in  the 
metallurgical  process  of  roasting  arsenical  ores  of  nickel,  cobalt, 
tin,  silver,  and  others,  for  the  extraction  of  these  metals.  It 
is  also  obtained  as  a  princip>al  product  by  roasting  arsenical 
pjmtes.  The  ore  is  heated  either  upon  the  hearth  of  a  rever- 
bcratory  furnace,  where  it  is  raked  over  from  time  to  time,  or 
it  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  hopper  into  one  end  of  a  long  clay- 
lined  iron  cylinder,  placed  at  an  incline  of  about  i  in  1 8,  and  caused 
slowly  to  revolve  about  its  longitudinal  axis  (Fig.  128).  The  lower 
end  of  this  cylinder  enters  a  furnace,  the  upper  end  is  connected  to 
a  series  of  brickwork  flues.  The  ore  is  delivered  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  as  it  gradually  gravitates  down 


Fig.  127. 


the  incline,  it  is  completely  roasted  by  the  furnace  flames  which 
pass  over  it,  and  Anally  falls  out  into  a  chamber  beneath.  The 
fumes  of  arsenious  oxide  pass  through  a  series  of  chambers  or 
flues,  so  arranged  as  to  present  an  extensive  condensing  surface  to 
the  gases,  and  the  crude  product,  known  as  arsenical  sooty  is  from 
time  to  time  collected.  This  is  known  as  Oxland  and  Hocking's 
revolving  calciner. 

Properties. — Arsenious  oxide,  known  familiarly  as  white  arsenic^ 
•r  simply  arsenic^  is  known  in  three  modifications — 


(i.)  Amorphous. 

(2.)  Octahedral  crystals  of  the  regular  system. 

(3.)  Prismatic  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system. 
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Amorphous  Arsemous  Oxide  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  vitreous 

substance,  which  is  obtained 
when  the  vapour  of  the  oxide 
is  condensed  at  a  temperature 
only  slightly  below  its  vaporis- 
ing point.  On  exposure  it  gra- 
dually becomes  opaque,  being 
transformed  into  the  regular  octa- 
hedral variety.  This  change 
takes  place  from  the  outside,  and 
lumps  of  opaque  "  white  arsenic," 
when  broken,  often  show  a 
nucleus  of  the  vitreous  modifica- 
tion. Amorphous  arsenious  oxide 
may  be  preserved  unchanged 
in  sealed  tubes.  The  change 
from  the  vitreous  to  the  crystal- 
line form  is  attended  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  and  a  diminution  of 
specific  gravity  from  3.738  to 
3.689. 

Amorphous  arsenious  oxide, 
when  heated  to  about  200",  melts, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature 
vaporises.  It  is  soluble  in  108 
parts  of  cold  water. 

Octahedral  Arsenious  Oxide. — 
The  vitreous  form  p)asses  spon- 
taneously into  this  variety.  It 
is  obtained  directly,  by  quickly 
cooling  the  vapour  of  arsenious 
oxide,  or  by  crystallisation  from 
the  aqueous  solution  of  either 
form  of  the  oxide.  Arsenious 
oxide  is  also  deposited  in  this 
form  from  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Octahedral  arsenious  oxide  is 
less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
amorphous  variety,  i  part  requir- 
^'^g  35 S  parts  of  water  for  its 
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solution.  When  heated,  the  crystals  vaporise  without  fusion,  but 
when  heated  imder  pressure  they  melt,  and  are  converted  into  the 
vitreous  form. 

Prismatic  Arsenious  Oxide  is  obtained  by  crystallisation  from  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  in  potassium  hydroxide. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  arsenious  oxide  possess  a  feeble  acid  re- 
action, probably  due  to  the  formation  of  unstable  arsenious  acid, 
H3ASO3.  The  acid  has  not  been  isolated,  and  on  concentration 
the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  arsenious  oxide. 

Arsenious  oxide  is  a  powerful  poison  :  from  2  to  4  grains  usually 
prove  l^tal.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  the  habitual  use  of  it,  to 
so  accustom  the  system  to  this  poison,  that  doses  sufficiently  large 
to  cause  certain  death  to  one  unused  to  it  may  be  taken  with 
apparent  impunity.  The  use  of  arsenic  is  said  to  beautify  the 
complexion,  and  to  improve  the  wind.  The  men  who  are  em- 
ployed upon  arsenic  works  are  constantly  liable  to  swallow  doses 
of  arsenious  oxide  which  would  cause  death  to  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  occupation. 

Arsenltes. — Three  classes  of  arsenites  are  known,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  being  derived  from  the  three  hypothetical  acids— 

/Silver  ortho-arsenite,  AggAsOj. 
Ortho^^enious  add,  H^O,.  or  As(HO),  \  "^'Je  (Scr«l?I|  HCuAsO, 

^  green),  J 

I'Calcium  pyro-arsenite,Ca2As20t. 

P^ca^mousacid.  H^O,  or  As,0(HO)J  f^TonTrT""'^''''" 

t  Potassium  inetarsenite,  KAsO.^. 

Meiarsenious  acid,  HAsO,,  or  AsO(HO)       J  ^^^''^'P^^*"™!  KAsOa,HAs02. 
*  I    ™etarsenite,    /  »  ' 

'  Lead  metarsenile,  Pb{As02)2. 
The  pigment  known  as  Schweinfurt  green  is  a  double  metar- 
senite  and  acetate  of  copper — 

3Cu(As02)2,Cu(C2H30j)s. 

All  arsenites,  except  those  of  the  alkali  metals,  are  insoluble  in 
water.  When  heated,  most  arsenites  are  converted  into  arsen^/^j 
and  arsenic  ;  and  when  heated  with  charcoal  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  is  reduced. 

Arsenle  Pentoxide,  AsjOg. — This  oxide  is  not  formed  when 
arsenic  bums  in  oxygen.     It  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  ar- 
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senious  oxide  by  nitric  acid,  and  subsequently  heating  the  arsenic 
acid  so  produced,  to  a  dark-red  heat — 

2H3ASO4 = 3H  jO  +  AsjOft. 

Properties. — Arsenic  pentoxide  is  a  white  deliquescent  solid, 
completely  soluble  in  water,  with  the  fonnation  of  arsenic  acid. 

When  strongly  heated  it  breaks  up  into  arsenious  oxide  and 
oxygen — 

2As205=As40e+20j. 

ARSENIC  ACIDS  AND   ARSENATES. 

When  arsenic  pentoxide  is  dissolved  in  water,  crystals  are  ob- 
tained having  the  composition  2AsO(HO)j,HjO.  At  100°  these 
melt  and  lose  water,  leaving  ortho-arsenic  acid,  H3ASO4.  By  the 
withdrawal  of  water  from  this  acid,  both  pyro-  and  metarsenic  acid 
are  obtained. 

Heated  between  140°  and  180%  two  molecules  of  the  "ortho" 
acid  lose  one  of  water — 

2H8As04=  H4ASA+ H2O. 

And  by  heating  the  pyro-arsenic  acid  so  obtained  to  200**,  another 
molecule  of  water  is  expelled,  with  the  formation  of  metarsenic  acid 
(compare  corresponding  cicids  of  phosphorus) — 

H4Asj07  =  2HAsOj+  H,0. 

Pyro-  and  metarsenic  acids  are  both  crystalline  solids,  which 
dissolve  in  water  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  ortho- 
arsenic  acid ;  aqueous  solutions  of  these  two  acids,  therefore, 
cannot  exist.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  corresponding 
phosphorus  acids,  both  of  which  can  be  obtained  in  aqueous 
solution. 

Each  of  the  three  arsenic  acids  forms  salts,  of  which  the  following 
are  examples : — 


Trisodium  ortho-arsenate 
Hydrogen  disodium  ortho-arsenate 
Dihydrogen  sodium  ortho-arsenate 
Ammonium  magnesium  ortho-arsenate 
Sodium  pyro- arsenate     . 
Sodium  metarsenate 


Na3As04. 

HNa^04. 

H2NaAs04. 

(NH4)MgAs04. 

Na4As,07. 

NaAsO,. 
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The  salts  of  pyro-  and  metarsenic  acids,  like  the  acids  them- 
selves, only  exist  in  the  solid  state  ;  when  dissolved  in  water  they 
pass  into  the  ortho-compounds. 

The  arsenates  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  phos- 
phates. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  ARSENIC    WITH  SULPHUR. 

Three  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  known,  namely — 

Arsenic  disulphide  ijoutui  native  as  Realgar)  .  As^S,. 
Arsenic  trisulphide  {found  native  as  Orpiment)  .  As^Sg. 
Arsenic  pentasulphide AsjSg. 

Arsenic  DiSUlphidet  AS2S2,  is  formed  when  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
or  arsenic  trisulphide  and  arsenic,  are  heated  together ;  or  by 
heating  arsenious  oxide  and  sulphur — 

As40e + 7S = 2AS2S2 + SSOj. 

It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  iron 
pyrites  and  arsenical  pyrites — 

FeS„FeAsj+ 2FeSj= AsjS,  +  4FeS. 

Properties. — Arsenic  disulphide  is  a  red,  vitreous,  brittle  solid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  3.5.  It  is  readily  fusible,  and  sublimes 
unchanged.  Heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame, 
forming  arsenious  oxide  and  sulphur  dioxide — 

2AS2S8 +702= 4SOj{ + AS4O0. 

Arsenic  disulphide  is  employed  in  pyrotechny.  So-called  Bengal 
fire  consists  of  a  mixture  of  realgar,  sulphur,  and  nitre. 

Arsenio  Trisulphide,  As^Ss,  is  obtained  by  heating  sulphur 
and  arsenic  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  formula,  and  sublim- 
ing the  compound. 

It  may  readily  be  produced  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  a  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid — 

As40e + 6H2S  =  2AS2SS  +  6H2O. 

Properties. — The  compound,  as  obtained  by  precipitation  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  a  pure  canary-yellow  solid,  which  easily 


\ 
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melts,  and  on  again  cooling  forms  a  brittle  crystalline  mais  ! 
volatilises  and  sublimes  unchanged,  but  when  heated  in  2-  - 
oxygen  it  bums  with  formation  of  arsenious  oxide  and  sl.^--v 
dioxide. 

Arsenic  trisulphide  may  be  regarded  as  a  thio-anhydride,  as  h  grws  r^r  ' 
a  series  of  salts  known  as  tkio-arseniUs,  or  sulpharsenites.     Thus,  vh^i  ^«r . 
trisulphide  is  brought  into  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  such  as  paxs-'- 
hydroxide,  the  sulphide  readily  dissolves  with  the  forxnatioD  of  am  aiseri:r 
thio-arsenite,  thus — 

AsaS,+4KHO=HK^O,+  HK,AsS,+  H/>. 

Upon  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  salts  are  decomposed  and  ansx  -. 
sulphide  reprecipitated — 

.HKaAsOs+HK2AsS5+4HCl=4Ka+8H^  +  As,S^ 

Tbio-anenltes.— These  salts  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  cien««d  -  ~ 

three  hypothetical  thio-arsenious  acids,  corresponding  to  the  oxyacids — 

Ortho-thio-arsenious  acid,  H,AsS^      Potassium  ortho-thio-arsenile.  Ky*-N 

{Ammonium    pyro  -  thio  -  arseiuir. 
(NH4)4ASgS9. 
Lead  pyro-thio-arsenite.  Pb^As-iv 
Meta-thio-arsenious  acid,  HASS2.        Potassium  meta-thio-arsenite.  K.^^ 

Thio-arsenites  of  the  alkali  metals,  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  ar^  ' 
magnesium,  are  soluble  in  water,  but  decompose  on  boiling.  Their  soia:  c- 
are  decomposed  by  acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrt>een  aoi  pre- 
cipitation of  arsenic  trisulphide,  thus — 

2K5AsSj+6HCl=:6KCl  +  3HaS+AsaSs. 

Arsenic  Pentasulphide,  AsaSj.— This  compotind  is  prepared 
by  adding  an  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  thio-arsenate,  thus — 

2Na3AsS4+6HCl=6NaCH-3H,S+As,S5, 

Arsenic  pentasulphide  is  a  yellow,  easily  fusible  solid.  U  '-^ 
readily  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  forming  an  arsenate  and  a  tb:^ 
arsenate — 

4As2S6+l()KHO  =  3HK2As04+6HKjAsS4  +  4H,0. 

Arsenic  pentasulphide,  like  the  trisulphide,  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  sah\ 
known  as  ihio-arsenates.  These  may  be  regarded  as  being  derived  frcci  t 
three  hypothetical  thio-arsenic  acids — 

{Tripotassium  onho-thio-arsenate,  K^-Xs^i- 
Hydrogen  disodium  ortho*tbio-arsen.t'. 
HNajAsS^. 
Pyro-thio-arsenic  acid,  H^ASgSj.      Magnesium  pyro-thio-arsenate,  Mg^^sjS- 
Meta-thio-arsenic  acid,  HAsS^       Ammonium  meta-thio«rsenate  (NH^AsS^ 
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AirmioNT. 

Symbol,  Sb.    Atomic  weight  =iaa 

Oeeurrence.— Antimony  in  the  uncombined  state  is  found  in 
small  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  notably  in 
Borneo.  In  combination  with  oxygen,  as  SbjOj,  it  constitutes 
the  mineral  antimony  bloom,  or  white  antimony;  and  as  Shfi^  it 
occurs  in  antimony  ochre.  In  combination  with  sulphur,  as  SbjSg, 
it  occurs  as  the  mineral  stibnite,  ox  grey  antimony  ore,  which  is  the 
most  important  source  of  the  metal ;  and  with  both  oxygen  and 
sulphur,  as  SbgOs^SSbjSs,  it  constitutes  the  mineral  antimony  blende, 
or  red  antimony. 

It  also  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  with  metals,  in 
the  form  of  thio-antimonites. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Antimony  is  obtained  from  the 
native  sulphide  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods.  The 
broken-up  ore  is  heated  in  plumbago  crucibles  along  with  scrap 
iron.  As  the  mass  melts,  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  iron, 
forming  a  slag  of  iron  sulphide,  and  the  liberated  antimony  settles 
out  beneath — 

SbjSa + 3Fe = 2Sb + 3FeS. 

(2.)  The  crude  sulphide  is  first  liquated,  or  melted  in  such  a 
.  manner  as  to  separate  the  sulphide  from  the  rocky  matter  associated 
with  it.  The  liquated  sulphide  is  then  mixed  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  charcoal,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mass  from  caking,  and 
carefully  roasted.  During  this  process  the  antimony  sulphide  is 
partially  converted  into  antimony  trioxide  (Sb203)2,  which  passes 
into  flues,  and  is  there  condensed,  leaving  a  mixture  containing 
antimony  tetroxide  (Sb204),  and  unchanged  sulphide.  Most  of 
the  arsenic  present  is  also  oxidised,  and  volatilises  with  the  anti- 
mony trioxide,  while  sulphur  dioxide  escapes.  The  residue,  con- 
sisting of  the  tetroxide  and  sulphide  (known  as  antimony  ash)  is 
mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  charcoal  and  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  when  the  changes 
represented  by  the  following  equations  take  place— 

(i.)  Sb204-l-4C  =  4CO-|-2Sb. 

By  the  action  of  the  carbon  upon  the  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
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is  liberated,  which  combines  with  the  sulphur  of  the  trisoj^bde, 
forming  sodium  sulphide  and  metallic  antimony — 

(2.)  Na,COj+2C=3CO  +  2Na. 
(3.)  SbjSj+6Na=3Na,S  +  2Sb. 

The  sodium  sulphide  in  its  turn  unites  with  a  further  (jtontiiTrf 
antimony  sulphide,  forming  a  double  sulphide  of  sodium  and  arr- 
mony,  which,  mixed  with  the  sodium  carbonate  and  chares. 
constitutes  the  slag.  The  metal  obtained  by  either  pnxzss  is 
subsequently  refined. 

Properties.— Antimony  is  a  bright,  highly  crystalline,  and  verr 
brittle  metal,  possessing  a  bluish- white  colour,  and  having  a  specn: 
gravity  of  6.7  to  6.8.  It  is  unacted  upon  by  air  or  oxygen  at  tbt 
ordinary  temperature,  but  when  heated  it  bums  brilliantiy,  fomr, 
antimony  trioxide.  The  metal  melts  at  450*  ;  and  whenaUowtd  to 
solidify,  its  crystalline  character  is  seen  by  the  fem-Iikc  appcaranct 
of  its  surface.  If  a  quantity  of  the  molten  metal  be  allowed  sfowf' 
to  cool,  and  when  partially  solidified  the  remaining  liquid  porcc-c 
be  poured  off,  the  interior  of  the  mass  is  found  to  be  fined  »TJi 
well-formed  rhombohedral  crystals,  isomoq)hous  i^'ith  arsenic  la 
the  act  of  solidification  antimony  expands,  a  property  whidi  :t 
imparts  to  its  alloys,  thus  giving  to  them  the  valuable  qpaiJi^  ^ 
taking  very  fine  and  sharp  castings.  The  most  important  of  th«€ 
alloys  are  type  metal  (lead  75,  antimony  2cs  tin  5)  ;  stereotype  mu* 
(lead  112,  antimony  i8,  tin  3)  ;  Britannia  me/a/ (tin  140,  copper* 
antimony  9).  Regarded  as  a  metal,  antimony  is  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat  and  electricity. 

Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  without  action  upc^ 
antimony.  The  concentrated  acids  convert  it  into  sulphate  aaf 
chloride  respectively — 

2Sb+6H3S04=3S02+6H,0  +  Sb^SO4)5. 

Antimony  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  dilute  acid  converting  it  ir'^ 
antimony  trioxide  or  a  compound  of  the  oxide  with  nitrogen  pen' 
cxide,  SbjOsjSNgOfi,  while  strong  acid  oxidises  it  chiefly  into  anu 
mony  tetroxide  and  pentoxide. 

Powdered  antimony,  when  thrown  into  chlorine,  takes  6'c 
spontaneously  and  forms  antimony  trichloride. 

Amorphous  Antimony.— Antimony  is  obtained  in  an  amor- 
phous form  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  t?-rtar  emetic  in 
antimony  trichloride. 
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m?opeFtles.— Amorphous  antimony  presents  the  appearance  of 

1.     smooth  polished  rod  of  graphite,  and  has  a  'specific  gravity  of 

S  -  7  S-     It  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  antimony  trichloride 

CfVom  4  to  12  per  cent.)  ;  but  whether  this  is  in  chemical  union  or 

■merely  mechanically  retained  by  the  metal  is  not  known.    Amor- 

pl:i.ous   antimony  is  very  unstable,  and  readily  passes  into  the 

crirystalline  modification  ;    a  slight   blow,  even  a  scratch  with  a 

ir&^edle,  causes  it  instantly  to  transform  itself  into  the  stable  form 

-^iv^ith  explosive  violence,  the  temperature  at  the  same  moment 

-rising  to  250*,  and  clouds  of  the  vapour  of  antimony  trichloride 

l^eing  evolved.  - 


ANTIMONY  H7DBIDE  (Aniintoniuretted  Hydrogen\ 
Symbol,  SbH,. 

Modes  of  FonnatiOll.--(i.)  This  compound  has  never  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state — as  usually  prepared  it  is  always  mixed 
with  hydrogen.  It  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  antimony  tri- 
chloride in  hydrochloric  acid  is  introduced  into  a  mixture  generating 
hydrogen,  such  as  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid. 

(2.)  It  is  also  found  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon 
alloys  of  antimony  and  zinc — 

Sb,Zn3-h3H,S04=3ZnS04-i-2SbH8. 

Ppoperttes,— Antimony  hydride  is  a  colourless,  offensive-smell- 
ing, and  poisonous  gas,  closely  resembling  the  corresponding 
arsenic  compound  in  its  general  behaviour.  It  bums  with  a  violet- 
tinted  flame,  forming  water  and  antimony  trioxide — 

4SbH,460,=6HaO-i-Sb408. 

When  the  supply  of  air  is  limited  water  is  formed  and  antimony 
is  deposited  ;  when,  therefore,  a  cold  object  is  depressed  upon  the 
flame  black  stains  of  metallic  antimony  are  obtained.  The  gas  is 
easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  if  passed  through  a  glass  tube 
heated  at  one  point  a  black  deposit  of  antimony  is  formed  upon 
the  glass.  The  antimony  so  deposited  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  (see  Arsenic  Hydride).  Antimony  hydride  is 
decomposed  by  the  halogen  elements,  with  the  formation  of  the 
halogen  hydride,  and  the  halogen  compound  of  antimony — 

SbHs-i-3Cl2=3HCl -i- SbCV 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  under  the  influence  of  sunshine,  CQnters 
antimony  hydride  into  antimony  trisulphide — 

2SbHs+3H2S=SbjSs+6H^ 

When  passed  into  silver  nitrate  solution  the  antimony  is  pitc- 
pitated  in  combination  with  silver,  in  this  way  differing  from  ±x 
arsenic  analogue — 

SbH3+3AgN03=3HNO,+SbAg5. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  ANTIMONY  WITH  THE  HALOGENS. 

The  compounds  represented  by  the  following-  formufce  2.t 
known — 

SbFj  ;  SbCls  ;  SbBrj  ;  Sblj 
SbFfi ;  SbClft. 

Antimony  Trifluoildd,  SbFs,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  triozid?  h 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  From  the  concentrated  solution  it  is  depostrti  r. 
the  form  of  white  deliquescent  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  is  grad-^  y 
converted  into  an  oxyfluoride. 

Antimony  Pentafluorlde.  SbFg,  is  obtained  when  hydrated  antiroooy  prot- 
oxide is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  the  solution  is  eTap>> 
rated  the  compound  remains  as  an  amorphous  gum-like  residue: 

Both  of  these  fluorides  exhibit  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with  afluloe 
fluorides,  forming  double  salts,  such  as  SbF,,2KF;  SbFs,2NH4F.  in  the  case 
of  the  trifluoride  ;  and  SbFg.  KF ;  SbFa,2KF,  with  the  pentaflaorid& 

Antimony  Trichloride,  SbClg,  is  formed  when  chlorine  is 
passed  over  metallic  antimony,  or  antimony  trisulphide — 

2Sb+3Cl2=2SbCl3. 
2Sb2S3 + 9Cla = 4SbCl3 + ZSfil^ 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  upon  either  mctaKic 
antimony,  antimony  trioxide,  or  trisulphide — 

Sb2S3+6HCl=2SbCl3+3H2S. 

Properties. — Antimony  trichloride  is  a  colourless,  deliquescent, 
crystalline  substance,  melting  at  73.2°  to  an  oily  liquid,  which 
again  solidifies  to  a  soft  translucent  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  from  the  latter  may  be  cr>'stalliscil 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  unchanged.    Thus. 
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if  allowed  to  deliquesce  it  liquefies  in  the  water  it  absorbs,  forming 
a  colourless  solution,  which,  upon  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid, 
again  deposits  crystals  of  the  trichloride.  The  addition  of  larger 
quantities  of  water  results  in  the  formation  of  oxychlorides  ♦— 


u 


SbCl3+  HgO^  2HCl  +  SbOCl. 
4SbCl3+ 6H  jO  =  lOHCl  +  Sb^OjClj. 


Continued  boiling  with  water  removes  the  whole  of  the  chlorine, 
forming  the  trioxide — 

Sb405Cl2  +  H,0 = 2H  CI  +  Sb^Ofl. 

Antimony  chloride  unites  with  alkaline  chlorides,  forming  double  salts  (see 
Antimony  Fluoride),  such  as  SbCl5,2NH4Cl;  SbClj.SKCl.  With  potassium 
bromide  it  forms  the  compound  SbCls^SKBr,  which,  strangely  enough,  appears 
to  be  identical  with  the  double  compound  of  antimony  tribromide  with 
potassium  chloride,  Sb6rs,3KCL 

Antimony  Pentachloride.  SbCIg,  is  obtained  by  passing  excess 
of  dry  chlorine  over  metallic  antimony,  or  antimony  trichloride,  in 
a  retort,  when  antimony  pentachloride  distils  over  in  the  excess  of 
chlorine — 

SbCl3+Cl2=SbCV 

Properties. — Antimony  pentachloride  is  a  nearly  colourless, 
strongly-fuming  liquid.  It  solidifies,  when  cooled,  to  a  mass  of 
colourless  crystals,  which  remelt  at  -6*.  Under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  the  pentachloride  dissociates,  when  heated, 
into  the  trichloride  and  chlorine,  but  under  reduced  pressure  it 
may  be  boiled  and  distilled.  Thus,  under  a  pressure  of  22  mm. 
it  boils  at  79'. 

By  the  regulated  action  of  ice-cold  water,  oxychlorides  are 
formed — 

(I.)     SbCl5+H,0  =  SbOCl3+2HCl. 
(2.)  SbOCl3  +  HjO  =  SbOjCl  +  2  H  CI. 

Antimony  pentachloride,  and  also  the  oxychlorides,  are  con- 
verted by  hot  water  into  pyro-antimonic  acid  (analogous  to  pyro- 
arsenic  and  pyro^phosphoric  acids) — 

SSbCls+THjO^H^SbaOy+lOHCl. 
2Sb08Cl+3H80  =  H4Sb.A+  2HCL 


•  The  mixed  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  upon  antimony  tri- 
chloride is  known  3S  powder  of  Algaroth, 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (the  sulphur  analogue  of  vater*^  xr: 
upon  antimony  pentachloride,  forming  antimony  sulpbofrkUorik 
corresponding  to  the  oxytrichloride— 

SbCl4+HjS  =  SbSCl3+2HCI. 

Antimony  tribromide,  SbBr^,  and  antimony  tri-iodide.  Sbl^.  are  oijUa«w 
adding  powdered  antimony  to  solutions  of  the  halogens  in  carbon  tfisa^r  j- 
from  which  liquid  the  compounds  are  crystallised :  the  bromicie  as  cokcre^ 
deliquescent  crystals,  and  the  iodide  as  hexagonal  ruby-red  crystals.     &.r 
these  compounds  are  similarly  acted  upon  by  water,  forming  the  ox>  farwCL  := 
SbOBr :  SbPfiBr,.  and  the  oxyiodides  SbOI ;  Sb40,I» 


OXIDES  AND  OXYACIDS  OP  ANTIMONY. 
Three  oxides  of  antimony  are  known — 

Antimony  trioxide  (antimonious  oxide)  .    (Sb^Oj),  or  Sb^O^* 
Antimony  tetroxide  ....     SbgO^. 

Antimony  pentoxide        ....     SbjOj. 

No  acids  are  known  corresponding  to  the  trioxide.  although  a  sudiiiM  sx^' 
of  the  hypothetical  metantimonious  acid.  HSbO,.  has  been  described,  bar:-.c 
the  composition  NaSbOs.SHaO. 

Three  acids  are  known  derived  from  antimony  pentoxide  which 
are  analogous  to  the  three  arsenic  and  phosphoric  adds — 

Orthoantimonic  acid         ....     HjSbO^. 

Pyroantimonic  acid H4Sb30-. 

Metantimonic  acid HSbO,. 

Antimony  Trioxide,  Sb40g,  may  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
hot  water  to  a  solution  of  either  antimony  trichloride  or  antimckny 
sulphate,  and  washing  the  precipitated  oxide  with  a  solutioii  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  remove  the  free  acid — 

4SbCl3  +  6H2O  =  Sb40e + 12HCL 

Properties. — Antimonious  oxide  is  a  white  powder,  which, 
when  volatilised,  condenses  in  two  distinct  forms,  namely,  pris- 
matic crystals  of  the  trimetric  system  and  regular  octahedra.  The 
former  are  deposited  nearest  to  the  heated  material,  the  latter  in 
more  remote  and  cooler  regions.  (See  Arsemous  Oxide^  wth 
which  antimonious  oxide  is  isodimorphous,)  Antimonious  oxide 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  witboot 
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action  upon  litmus.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but 
is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of  the  trichloride. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  tartaric  acid,  and  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  hydrogen  potassium  tartrate  {cream  of  iartar\  giving  rise  to 
potassium  antimony  tartrate,  or  tartar  emetic — 

4HK(C4H40fl)  +  Sb40a-4(SbO)K(C4H40o)+2H,0. 

Antimonious  oxide  bums  in  the  air,  forming  the  tetroxide — 

(Sb,0,),+0,=2Sbj04. 

AnHmony  Tetroxide,  Sb,04,  is  formed  when  the  trioxidc  burns 
in  air.  It  may  be  prepared  by  strongly  heating  antimony  pent- 
oxide — 

2Sb205=2Sb204  +  0^ 

Properties. — Antimony  tetroxide  is  a  white  non-volatile  powder 
which  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrogen 
potassium  tartrate,  forming  tartar  emetic  and  metantimonic  acid, 
thusr— 

H  K(C4H40,)-|-  Sbj,04==(SbO)K(C4H40e)  +  HSbOj. 

Antimony  Pentoxide,  Sb-jOj,  is  obtained  by  oxidising  metallic 
antimony  with  nitric  acid,  and  heating  the  antimonic  acid  so 
obtained  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  27 5^ 

Properties. — .\ntimony  pentoxide  is  a  straw-coloured  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  300**  it  gives  up  oxygen  and 
is  converted  into  the  tetroxide.  Its  feeble  acidic  character  is  seen 
by  its  formation  of  an  alkaline  metantimonate  when  fused  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate — 

SbjOfi-l-  Na2C03=C02  +  2NaSb03. 

Antimonic  Adds  and  AntimonateB. — None  of  the  three  antimonic  acids 
can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  oxide.  Pyro-antimonic  acid 
is  formed  when  antimony  pentachloride  is  treated  with  hot  water,  and  the 
precipitate  dried  at  ico* — 

2Sba5+ 7HaO= H4Sb207+ lOHCl. 

Pyro-antimonic  acid  readily  passes,  by  loss  of  water,  into  metantimonic 
add — 

HiSbgO;  -  H20=2HSbOs. 

Metantimonic  acid  is  also  formed  by  oxidising  metallic  antimony  by  means 
of  nitric  acid — 

2Sb+4HNO,=2HSbOs  +  NOa+8NO  +  HaO. 

2  I 
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or  by  the  decomposition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  metantiiDOiiale  bv  ecr 
of  nitric  acid  — 

KSb03+  HN03=  KNOs+  HSbO,. 

On  allowing  the  precipitated  metantimonic  acid  to  remain  for  a  ksg  ir' 
in  contact  with  water  it  is  converted  into  ortho-antimonic  acid,  H^jOi— 

HSbO,+HaO=H5Sb04. 

No  salts  of  ortho-antimonic  acid,  H5Sb04,  are  known  ;   tbe  aatasm* 
therefore,  belong  to  the  two  acids,  pyro-antimonic  acid  and  metantimoB  c ir..- 

Pyro>antimonates.*  Metantimonates-* 

Normal  potassium  pyro-anti-  Potassium  raetantinioaate,  K5i'~ 

monate,  K4Sb207. 
Hydrogen    potassium    pyro-  Barium  metantimooate,  Baif^.v 

antimonate,  H2K^t407^ 


COMPOUNDS  OP  ANTIMONY  WITH  SULPHUR. 

Two  sulphides  of  antimony  are  known,  namely — 

Antimony  trisulphide      ....     SbjS^ 
Antimony  pentasulphide         .        .        .     SbjS^. 

Antimony  Trisulphide,  SbjSg.— This  compound  occurs  r3  r-^f 
as  the  mineral  stibnite^  or  grey  antimony  ore.  It  is  prepaitc 
heating  a  mixture  of  powdered  antimony  and  sulphur  (in  prop*' 
tion  required  by  the  formula)  beneath  a  layer  of  fused  sod  u: 
chloride  in  a  crucible.  It  is  also  formed  when  sulphuretted  hpi-- 
gen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  antimony  trichloride,  or  a 
solution  of  tartar  emetic — 

2SbCl3+3H8S  =  Sb,S3+6HCL 

PPOpePties.— Antimony  trisulphide  as  it  occurs  native,  and  i» 
obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  antimony  and  sulphur,  is  a  jzrv;- 

*  As  only  two  types  of  antimonates  are  known,  and  as  tbe  salts  of  the  y* 
MSbOg  are  tlie  best  known,  the  name  antimonates  was  formerly  app.:--' 
them,  and  the  term  meiantimonates  was  given  to  the  salts  beloogiof  ::  :''' 
other  class.  It  is  better,  however,  to  adopt  the  same  system  of  nomeadrr." 
for  the  aniimony  compounds  as  that  which  is  in  use  for  the  similarly  coc^tt-t.-. 
arsenic  and  phosphorus  compounds — 


Phosphates, 

Arsenates. 

Aotimoaazes. 

Ortho 

.     MsPOi 

M,As04 

— 

Pyro 

.     M.P^O^ 

M4As,0, 

M4ShA 

Mela 

.     MPO3 

MAsOj 

MSbO, 
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black  crystalline  substance  ;  as  prepared  by  precipitation  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  drying  at  200**,  it  is  a 
brick-red  amorphous  powder,  which,  when  melted  and  slowly 
cooled,  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  Antimony  sulphide  sub- 
limes unchanged  when  heated  in  an  inert  gas,  but  when  heated  in 
air  sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  antimonious  oxide  and  tetroxide 
are  formed.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  forms  antimony  trichloride — 

Sb2S3+CHCl  =  2Sba3+3Hj,S. 

Antimony  Pentasulphide,  SbjSg,  is  obtained  when  antimony 
pentachloride  is  mixed  with  water,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  the  liquid — 

2SbCl6+5H2S  =  Sb2S6+10HCl, 
or — 

2SbOjCl  +  5H2S  =  SbjSfi + 4H2O  +  2HC1. 

Properties. — Antimony  pentasulphide  is  a  dark,  orange-red 
powder,  which,  on  being  heated,  is  decomposed  into  the  trisulphide 
and  free  sulphur. 

Both  of  these  antimony  sulphides  may  be  regarded  as  thio-anhydrides,  for 
although  no  thio-ncids  derived  from  them  are  known,  salts  have  Ijcen  produced 
which  may  be  viewed  as  derivatives  of  hypothetical  thio-acids.  When  the 
trisulphide  is  either  fused  with  caustic  potash,  or  boiled  in  an  aqueous  solution, 
potassium  thio-antimonite  is  formed — 

2SbaS5+4KHO=3KSbS2+  KSbOa+2HaO. 

Similarly,  when  antimony  pentasulphide  is  dissolved  in  potassium  hydroxide, 
a  mixture  of  antimonate  and  thio-antimonate  is  obtained  — 

4Sb2SB+24KHO=5K3SbS4+3K3Sb04+12H20. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  thio-salts  of  antimony — 

Salj-hide.                   "Tcwf*^^  ^^'^^ 

/-(Ortho)  HjSbSg.  Potassium  thio-antimonite,  KjSbSj. 

Sb^  .     <  (Meta)  HSbSj.  Silver  thio-antimonite,  AgSbsJ,. 

l(Pyro)  H4Sb2Sa.  Lead  thio-antimonite,  PbgSbgSj. 

/Potassium  thio-antimonate,  K3SbS4. 

„  „               ._    ^   .  __  _.  _  J  Sodium  thio-antimonate  )  xt«  ckc 

Sl^   .    .    (Ortho)  H^SbS,.  <^         (Schlippe-ssaU)         \^^'^^ 

^  Barium  thio-antimonate,  Ba3(SbS4)^ 
Only  ortho-thio-antimonfl/«  are  known. 
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BISMUTH. 

Symbol.  Bi.     Atomic  weight =308.5. 

Oeeurrenee.— Bismuth  occurs  most  commonly  in  ibc  cr.  - 
bincd  condition.     It  is  met  with  in  combination  with  fn.U'c- 
BigOs,  in  bismuth  ochre;  and  in  combination  with  salphr 
BijSs,  in  bismuth  glance. 

Mode  of  Formation. — Bismuth  is  principally  obtained  f-  - 
the  native  metal,  and  from  ores  with  which  metallic  bismj- 
associated.     The  broken-up  ore  is  liquated  by  being  fceare- 
inclined  iron  pipes,  when  the  bismuth  readily  melts  and  c  1 
away. 

Pure  bismuth  can  be  prepared  from  the  crude  metal  thu^  > 
tained,  by  first  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  forming  bismutb  n  "i  - 
Bi(NOs)3,  and  then  precipitating  the  basic  nitrate  by  thca.'^i 
of  water — 

Bi(N03)3+2HjO=(BiO)N05,H,0  +  2HNOj. 

The  basic  nitrate  is  next  dried  and  heated  in  a  crucible" 
charcoal  ;  the  salt  is  first  converted  into  the  trioxide  by  ibc  a:i  ' 
of  heat,  and  the  oxide  is  then  reduced  by  the  carbon— 

2(BiO)N03,Hj0  =  Bi,O3  +  N,04  +  O+2H80. 
Bi203+3C=3CO  +  2Bi. 

Properties. — Bismuth  is  a  lustrous  white  metal  with  a  ^^  * 
reddish  tinge.  It  melts  at  268.3*.  ^^  ^^  molten  metal  be  ai'.'  - 
to  cool  until  partially  solidified,  and  the  remaining  liquid  be  itt- 
poured  off,  obtuse  rhombohedral  crystals,  closely  approachict  : 
the  cube,  are  obtained. 

The  specific  gravity  of  bismuth  is  9.823  ;  it  is  extremely  br"^'- 
and  a  poor  conductor  of  electricity.  Bismuth  is  unacted  up"^  . 
dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  moist  air  tarnishes  its  sur*^ - 
Heated  in  air  or  oxygen  it  burns,  forming  the  trioxide.  It  i^o'  • 
slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  converted  b}  1^" 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  basic  sulphate. 

Bismuth  readily  forms  alloys  with  other  metals,  and  impar^^  '^ 
them  the  useful  properties  of  ready  fusibility  and  hardness.  T^*  | 
alloys  known  by  the  general  name  oi fusible  metal conwn  b/V/"-" 
thus,  WooiVs  fusible  metal^  which  melts  at  65",  consists  of  4  K"^ 
of  bismuth,  2  of  lead,  i  of  tin,  and  i  of  cadmiunL 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  BISMUTH  WITH  THE  HALOGENS. 
Compounds  represented  by  the  following  formulae  are  known — 

BiF,  BiClj  BiBr,  Bily 

-  (BiCg,  (BiBrj),?  - 

Bismuth  Triehloride,  BiCl,,  may  be  prepared  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  over  powdered  bismuth  gently  heated  in  a  retort  A 
yellow  liquid  is  first  formed,  after  which  the  stream  of  chlorine  is 
stopped  and  the  liquid  distilled,  when  the  trichloride  sublimes  in 
the  form  of  crystals.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  bismuth  and  mercuric  chloride — 

2Bi  +  6HgClj=3HgjCl,+ 2Bia3. 

Properties. — Bismuth  trichloride  is  a  white,  extremely  deli- 
quescent crystalline  compound.  Heated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine,  it  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water 
with  the  precipitation  of  bismuth  oxychloride — 

BiCl3  +  HjO  =  2HCH-BiOCl. 

Bismuth  Dlehloride  (BiClj)^,  is  obtained  by  the  prolonged 
heating  of  mercurous  chloride  and  finely  powdered  bismuth  to  230' 
in  a  sealed  tube.  The  mixture  melts,  and  mercury  collects  at 
the  bottom,  and  on  cooling  the  dichloride  solidifies  as  a  black, 
extremely  deliquescent  solid  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 
When  heated  above  300*  the  dichloride  is  resolved  into  the  tri- 
chloride and  metallic  bismuth.  The  molecular  weight  of  the 
compound  is  unknown. 

Blfmath  Tribromlde.  BiBr,,  is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  bromine  to 
powdered  bismuth  and  slightly  warming  the  mixture  for  some  time.  The 
bromide  sublimes  in  the  form  of  golden-yellow,  deliquescent  crystals,  which 
are  decomposed  by  water,  forming  oxybromide,  BiOBr. 

Bismuth  Tri-lodlde,  Bils,  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  iodine  and 
tHsmuth.  The  sublimate  is  afterwards  finely  powdered  and  again  sublimed, 
and  the  product  finally  distilled  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  it  forms 
dark  grey  crystals  with  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  Boiling  water  decomposes 
the  compotmd,  with  formation  of  bismuth  oxyiodide,  BiOI. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  BISMUTH   WITH   OXYGEN. 

Four  oxides  of  bismuth  are  known,  namely — 

Bismuth  dioxide  {Hypobismuthous  oxide) .  .  BijOy 

„        trioxide  {Bismuthous  oxide)         .  .  BigOg. 

„        tetroxide  {Hypobismuthic  oxide) .  .  Bi204. 

„        pcntoxide  {BfsmuMc  oxide)        .  .  BijO^. 
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None  of  these  compounds  is  an  acid-forming  oxide,  alifen.. 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  they  all  form  hydiatcd  oxaa-f 
These  hydrated  oxides  have  no  acidic  propert»es,  and  tjh  s:. 
have  been  obtained  in  which  the  acidic  or  negative  portioD  a  -i' 
molecule  consists  of  bismuth  and  oxygen.    All  the  four  ot  i-- 
when  acted  upon  by  acids,  yield  the  same  series  of  salts  in  »^ 
the  bismuth  fulfils  the  functions  of  a  trivalent  element,  rej^- ' 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen.     In  the  case  of  the  dioxide,  mci- 
bismuth  is  deposited,  thus — 

3Bi20j+6H2S04=2Bij(S04)3+2Bi+6H,O. 

While  with  the  higher  oxides  oxygen  is  evolved — 

Bij06+6HN03=2Bi(N03)3+20+3H,0. 

Bismuth  trioxide  is  the  most  stable  and  the  most  irapona-' 
the  oxides  ;  when  heated  in  air,  the  remaining  three  conip*--'-- 
are  converted  into  the  trioxide  ;  the  dioxide  by  oxidation,  arc  '> 
tetroxide  and  peritoxide  by  loss  of  oxygen.     The  trioxide  ak-tt  ^ 
unchanged  on  being  heated  in  air  or  oxygen.  ' 

Bismuth  Dioxide,  Bi^Oj.  —This  oxide  is  prepared  by  adding  a  mixed  > 
tion  of  bismuth  trichloride  and  stannous  chloride  to  an  excess  of  a  lo  per  cr' 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  air  being  excluded  :  potassium  stannate  is  f^^*3'  - 
and  bismuth  dioxide  is  precipitated — 

SnCla+2BiCIs+10KHO=BiaOa+8KCl+K«SnO,  +  5H/>. 

Properttes. — The  precipitated  compound,  after  being  washed  ia    -  -' 
caustic  potash  and  dried  in  vacuo,  is  obtained  as  a  black  crjstalljnc  p  < 
When  heated  in  air  it  smoulders,  uniting  with  oxygen'to  form  the  in-i  -'- 
When  moist  it  oxidises  spontaneously — 

Bi.PjfO=BijO^ 

Bismuth  Trioxide,  BigOg,  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  bumi  r     | 
air  or  oxygen.     It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  hydn.u  ^ 
oxides,  the  carbonate,  or  basic  nitrate,  thus — 

BigOg,  H2O  =  BigOg + H  jO. 
BigOsjCOa  =  BigOs  +  COj. 
2(BiO)N03,H80  =  Bi,63+2NO,+  0  +  2H,0. 

Properties. — Bismuth    trioxide  is  a  cream-coloured    powic 
insoluble  in  and  unacted  upon  by  water,  and  is  the  only  oxide  't 
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bismuth  which  is  unchanged  when  heated  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen. 
It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts  of  bismuth — 

Bi,03+6HN08=3H20+2Bi(N03)s. 
Bi203+3H2S04=3HsO  +  Bi8(S04)5. 

With  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  first  forms  bismuth 
oxychloridi,  BiOCl,  which  dissolves  in  additional  acid,  yielding 
the  trichloride — 

BijOg  +  2HCl  =  H,0+2BiOCl. 
BiOCl +  2H  CI  ^HjO  +  BiCls. 

None  of  these  compounds  is  soluble  in  water  without  the  presence 
of  excess  of  the  acid.  Water  alone  converts  them  into  insoluble 
basic  salts  and  free  acid,  which  in  the  state  of  extreme  dilution 
is  unable  to  exert  any  solvent  action.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
nitrate  when  water  is  added,  this  compound  is  decomposed  into  the 
basic  nitrate  and  free  nitric  acid — 

Bi(N03)3+2H20  =  (BiO)N03,H20  +  2HNOs. 

Bismuth  trioxide  forms  three  hydrates,  represented  by  the 
formula; — 

BijOajHjO.  Bi203,2H20.  BiaOgjBHaO. 

These  hydrates  have  no  acid  properties,  and  are  incapable  of 
combining  with  bases  to  form  salts,  but  themselves  play  the  part 
of  a  base,  uniting  with  acids  to  form  bismuth  salts. 

The  trihydrate  is  obtained  by  pouring  an  acid  solution  of  bis- 
muth nitrate  into  an  excess  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia — 

2Bi(N03)3+6NH3H20  =  6NH4(N03)  +  Bi203,3H20. 

Heated  to  100°  it  is  converted  by  loss  of  water  into  the  mono- 
hydrate — 

Bi203,3H20  =  BiaOsjHgO  +  2H2O. 

Bismuth  Tetl^OXide,  Bi204,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
hypochlorite  upon  the  trioxide,  the  product  being  dried  at  180" — 

Bi203+KC10  =  Bi204+KCl. 

Properties. — Bismuth  tetroxide  is  a  brownish-yellow  powder, 
which  readily  parts  with  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  passes  into  the 
trioxide. 
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Bismuth  PentOXide,  BijOg,  is  prepared  by  passing  diioraK  — 
a  nearly  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  which  is  snspcuce:  \ 
quantity  of  bismuth  trioxide — 

Bi,03+4KHO+2Clj==4KCl  +  HjO  +  Bi,04,H,0. 

Properties.— Bismuth  pentoxide  is  a  red  powder,  wt  -h  i 
readily  deoxidised  into  the  tetroxide  and  trioxide  by  heat  It  cor 
bines  with  water,  forming  the  hydrate  BijO^jHjO,  but  with  cxcfi- 
of  water  it  is  gradually  deoxidised  into  hydrates  of  the  tetnni-ier 
trioxide. 

Bismuth  pentoxide  is  reduced,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  b>  U- 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids — 

Bi,05+3H2S04=Bij(S04),+3H,O  +  O^ 

With  hydrochloric  acid  it  behaves  in  the  usual  maBncr  r' 
peroxides,  causing  the  evolution  6f  chlorine — 

Bi8O6+10HCl  =  2BiCl3+5HjO  +  Clj. 

Bismuth  Trisulphide,  Bi^Ss.— This  compound  is  the  ool/cfflr- 
pound  of  bismuth  with  sulphur  that  is  known  with  certaimy.  1: 
occurs  native  as  the  mineral  bismuth  f^lance. 

It  is  precipitated  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  'voa>^ 
solution  of  a  bismuth  salt — 

2Bi(N03)5+3H,S  =  BijS5+6HN03. 

It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  together  the  requisite  proporticc-- 
of  bismuth  and  sulphur. 

Properties. — As  obtained  by  precipitation,  bismuth  sulphide  s 
a  dark  brown,  almost  black  powder;  the  native  sulphide  fortrj 
steel-grey  lustrous  crystals. 

It  is  decomposed,  when  strongly  heated,  into  its  constin/f'.' 
elements.  Bismuth  sulphide  differs  from  the  corresponding  ar,t- 
mony  and  arsenic  compound  in  not  being  dissolved  by  aDal'^ 
hydrates  or  sulphides. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  GROUP  I.  {PAMILY  A.) 

This  family  comprises  the  following  five  elements,  known  as  the 
alkali  metal s — 

Aioratc  Weighu.  Melting-poinU. 

Lithium  (Li)    ....      7.03    ....     iSo** 


Sodium  (Na)    . 
Potassium  (K) 
Rubidium  (Rb) 
Caesium  (Cs)  . 


as- 05 
39.15 

85.4 
133 


95.6' 
6a.  S- 
38.5' 
26.5'' 


The  most  important  and  the  most  abundant  of  these  elements 
are  potassium  and  sodium,  which  also  were  the  first  to  be  dis- 
covered, having  been  isolated  by  Davy  in  the  year  1807.  The 
element  lithium,  although  widely  distributed  in  nature,  is  for  the 
most  part  found  only  in  minute  quantities  ;  the  element  was  first 
isolated  by  Bunsen  in  the  y^ar  1855.  The  two  remaining  elements 
are  still  rarer  substances,  usually  met  with  in  very  minute  quantities 
accompanying  sodium  and  potassium.  Both  of  these  elements 
were  discovered  by  Bunsen  by  means  of  the  spectroscope — caesium 
in  i860  and  rubidium  in  the  following  year. 

All  these  elements  are  soft,  silvery-white  metals,  which  may  be 
readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  which  rapidly  tarnish  in  the  air. 
They  all  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
members  of  this  family  exhibit  that  gradation  in  properties  which 
is  met  with  in  all  similar  families.  Thus,  their  melting-points 
gradually  decrease  as  their  atomic  weights  rise,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  given  above.  Their  chemical  activity  also  steadily 
increases  as  we  pass  from  lithium  to  caesium.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  their  behaviour  in  contact  with  water  :  potassium,  when  thrown 
upon  cold  water,  decomposes  that  liquid  with  sufficient  energy  to 
cause  the  ignition  of  the  hydrogen  which  is  evolved  ;  sodium  under 
the  same  conditions  melts  and  floats  about  upon  the  surface,  but 
the  action  is  not  sufficiently  energetic  to  effect  the  inflammation  of 
the  gas,  unless  the  water  be  previously  heated  ;  while  with  lithium, 
even  with  boiling  water,  the  temperature  produced  by  the  reaction 
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does  not  rise  to  the  ignition-point  of  hydrogen.  TTic  same  is  i-* 
seen  in  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  these  elements  when  they  ^t 
exposed  to  the  air.  Thus,  lithium  when  cut  with  a  knife,  aklwE^ 
it  is  soon  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  nevertheless  retaks  ': 
bright  metallic  surface  for  some  seconds ;  sodium  tanusbcs  v' 
much  more  quickly,  that  the  film  of  oxide  appears  almost  to  fo&:' 
the  knife.  When  potassium  is  cut  the  bright  surfece  can  sore 
be  seen,  so  rapid  is  the  oxidation,  and  if  left  exposed  a  fragroea: . 
the  metal  soon  begins  to  melt  by  the  heat  of  its  own  oxidatioii^i: : 
frequently  spontaneously  ignites.  With  rubidium  and  caesion:  t: 
oxidation  is  even  more  rapid,  and  a  fragment  of  these  metals  fret;- 
exposed  to  the  air  very  rapidly  takes  fire  spontaneously. 

The  electro-positive  character  of  these  elements  gradnaflr  :r 
creases  from  lithium  to  caesium,  which  is  the  most  elcctro-posi:  t 
of  all  the  known  elements. 

The  term  alkali^  applied  to  metals  of  this  family,  was  origiEi : 
used  (before  any  distinction  was  made  between  potash  and  sdla-t 
denote  tte  salt  obtained  by  treating  the  ashes  of  plants  with  water. 
Later  on,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  this  substance  and  whit 
became  known  as  the  volatile  alkali  {i.e.  ammonium  carbon^irt , 
it  was  termed  the  fixed  alkali.  The  first  distinction  betwet^ 
potash  and  soda  was  based  upon  the  erroneous  belief  that  thi 
former  was  entirely  of  vegetable  origin,  while  the  latter  was  on  v 
to  be  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  hence  the  names  %^e^tUi:U 
alkali  and  mineral  alkali  were  used  to  denote  these  two  i?i^'> 
stances,  both  of  which  were  regarded  as  elementary  bodies  uev' 
1S07,  when  Davy  showed  that  they  contained  the  two  me^i^' 
potassium  and  sodium. 

The  resemblance  between  the  different  members  of  this  fair.> 
and  between  their  compounds  is  very  close  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  ite 
case  of  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium,  there  are  scarce-: 
any  ordinary  chemical  reactions  by  which  they  can  be  distinguishfti 
They  are  all  readily  identified,  however,  by  means  of  the  spccir^ 
scope.  When  a  minute  quantity  of  a  lithium  salt  is  introduccxi 
upon  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  into  the  non-luminous  Bunsen  flame, 
the  latter  is  tinged  a  brilliant  crimson-red  colour  ;  a  potassium  salt 
similarly  treated  colours  the  flame  a  delicate  lilac,  while  a  sodiuir 
compound  gives  a  brilliant  daffodil-yellow  colour.  The  co'xo: 
imparted  to  a  flame  by  rubidium  and  caesium  salts  is  indistingiii?^* 
able  by  the  eye  from  that  given  by  potassium  compounds ;  and 
moreover,  when  any  of  these  are  mixed  with  a  sodium  salt  ibe 
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:ns^  yellow  emitted  by  the  latter  completely  masks  the  colours 
en    l>y  the  others.     By  means  of  the  spectroscope,  not  only  are 

3.p>parently  similar  colours  given  by  potassium,  rubidium,  and 
^ivLxn  readily  distinguished,  but  the  presence  of  any  or  all  of 
ixi  is  easily  detected,  even  when  admixed  with  sodium  salts. 
ectmm  analysis  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  light  of  different 
ours  has  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  therefore  when 
ssed   through  a  prism  the  different  coloured  rays  are  bent  out 

tlieir  straight  course  at  different  angles.    Ordinary  white  light 


Fig.  129. 

is  composed  of  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility,  i.e,  rays  of  all 
colours ;  hence,  when  a  beam  of  such  light  is  passed  through  a 
prism,  the  various  coloured  rays  are  separated  and  become  spread 
out  in  the  order  of  their  refrangibility,  from  the  least  refrangible  red 
at  the  one  extreme  to  the  deep  violet  at  the  other.  This  familiar 
"rainbow"  coloured  band  of  light  is  termed  the  continuous 
spectrum, 

A  simple  form  of  spectroscope  is  seen  in  Fig.  129.    The  light  is 
caused  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit  at  the  end  of  the  fixed  tele- 
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scope  B.  If  the  prism  P  be  removed  and  the  telescope  A  ^< 
moved  round  so  as  to  be  in  a  continuous  line  with  B,  a  nagK> 
image  of  the  slit  is  seen  by  the  observer.  When  the  prisn  ^ 
replaced,  and  A  is  moved  into  such  a  position  that  the  beat  n 
fall  upon  its  lens,  the  continuous  spectrum  is  seen,  which  is  " 
infinite  number  of  strips  of  light  (corresponding- to  the  image  «*: 
slit)  of  all  colours  arranged  side  by  side.  If  the  light  to  \ 
examined,  instead  of  bemg  ordinary  white  light,  were  composed 
rays  all  of  one  degree  of  infrangibility  (/>.  monochromatic  1?' ' 
there  would  be  produced  only  a  single  imag^e  of  the  slit,*b:  ■ 
would  fall  in  that  position  corresponding  to  the  particular  d«r« 
of  refrangibility  of  the  light  Such  a  monochromatic  light  is  y- 
duced  when  a  sodium  salt  is  heated  in  a  Bunsen  flame ;  if^  t^^^^ 
fore,  a  salt  of  this  metal  be  introduced  upon  a  loop  of  plati-s 
wire  into  the  non-luminous  flame  G,  and  the  light,  2Sxcs  pass-^ 
through  the  prism,  be  observed  through  A,  instead  of  a  cooomioe 
spectrum,  there  will  be  seen  a  single  image  of  the  slit,  faL%v  ' 
the  brightest  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  sodium  sJ* 
is  replaced  by  a  lithium  salt,  it  is  seen  that  two  images  of  die  iJt 
are  obtained,  one  in  the  red  and  the  other  in  the  yelJow  Rgioas « 
the  spectrum-  The  light  emitted  from  this  element  conasts  d  n;-; 
of  two  degrees  of  refrangibility.  We  say,  therefore,  thaf  t^t 
spectrum  of  sodium  is  one  yellow  line*  and  that  of  lithium con>^.i 
of  one  red  and  one  yellow  line.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  p^s- 
tions  of,  for  example,  the  yellow  lithium  line  and  that  given  ::- 
sodium,  an  image  of  a  graduated  scale,  illuminated  by  the  canck 
flame  F,  is  also  thrown  into  the  telescope  A. 

If  salts  of  sodium  and  lithium  mixed  together  be  introduced  r.f 
the  flame  G,  then  three  images  of  the  slit  are  seen,  namely,  xv- 
yellow  line  given  by  the  sodium,  the  yellow  line  of  the  liihrjn. 
situated  slightly  nearer  the  red,  and  the  lithium  red  line. 

Potassium,  like  lithium,  gives  a  light  of  two  degrees  oi  refeir- 
bility,  forming  consequently  two  images  of  the  slit,  one  in  "^ 
deep  red  and  the  other  in  the  deep  violet ;  if,  therefore,  lithii-r* 
sodium,  and  potassium  salts  are  mixed,  and  examined  by  the 
spectroscope,  five  lines  are  seen  (Fig.  130),  namely,  two  red(t^"€ 
belonging  to  lithium  and  one  to  potassium),  two  yellow  \^'^^ 
belonging  to  lithium  and  one  to  sodium),  and  the  violet  line  c4 
potassium. 

•  In  reality,  when  examined  by  a  higher  dispersive  power,  ihc  sodiuffl  '-« 
is  seen  to  be  a  group  of  lines. 
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When  analysed  in  this  manner,  the  lights  emitted  by  rubidium 
and  caesium  compounds  are  seen  to  be  totally  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  potassium.  The  spectrum  of  rubidium  consists  of 
two  prominent  lines  in  the  violet  (nearer  the  blue  region  than  that 
belonging  to  potassium),  two  brilliant  red  lines  (very  near  the 
potassium  red  line),  and  a  number  of  less  brilliant  lines  in  the 
orange,  yellow,  and  green.  That  of  caesium  consists  of  two  bril- 
liant blue  lines,  two  bright  red  lines  (near  the  lithium  red  line),  and 
a  number  of  less  prominent  lines  in  the  yellow  and  green.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  three  elements  potassium,  rubidium, 
and  caesium  may  be  at  once  sharply  distinguished  by  this  optical 
method  of  analysis,  although  they  so  closely  resemble  one  another 
in  their  chemical  behaviour,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  separate  existence  of  the  two  latter  would  never  have  been  dis- 
covered by  chemical  methods  alone. 


Fig.  13a 

Indeed,  before  the  discovery  of  caesium  by  Bun  sen,  a  rare 
mineral  known  as  Pollux  (now  known  to  contain  caesium)  was 
mistaken  for  a  potassium  mineral.* 

The  element  lithium,  the  member  of  the  family  that  belongs  to 
the  Typical  series^  exhibits  certain  characteristic  differences  from 
the  other  members.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  this  element.  Lithium  carbonate  is  so 
little  soluble  in  water,  that  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  either  sodium  or  potassium  to  a  solution  of  a  lithium 
compound.  The  phosphates  of  all  the  other  members  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  while  lithium  phosphate  is  almost  insoluble,  and 
is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  a  lithium  salt  by  the  phosphates  of 
either  sodium  or  potassium.  In  these  two  compounds,  the  car- 
bonate and  phosphate,  lithium  behaves  more  like  one  of  the  metals 
of  the  alkaline  earths. 

*  The  student  should  consult  special  works  on  spectrum  analysis. 
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All  the  metals  of  this  family  are  monovalent,  and  replace  each 
other,  atom  for  atom,  in  chemical  compounds. 


POTABSIUH. 

Symbol,  K.    Atomic  weight =39. 15. 

Oceurrenee.— In  combination  this  element  is  widely  distributed 
in  nature.  It  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  many  of  the  com- 
mon silicates  and  rocks  which  form  the  earth's  crust  From 
these  rocks,  by  processes  of  disintegration,  the  potassium  com- 
pounds find  their  way  into  the  soil,  from  whence  they  are  absorbed 
by  plants,  which  can  only  flourish  in  a  soil  that  contains  com- 
pounds of  potassium.  Most  of  the  potassium  found  in  plants  is 
present  in  combination  with  organic  acids. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdom,  potash  passes  directly  into  the 
bodies  of  animals.  The  material  known  as  suint^  which  is  the 
oily  perspiration  of  the  sheep,  that  accumulates  in,  and  is  extracted 
from  the  wool,  consists  of  the  potassium  salt  of  an  organic  acid 
(sudoric  acid).  In  the  form  of  chloride  and  sulphate,  potassium 
is  present  in  sea-water  and  many  mineral  springs.  As  nitrate  it  is 
found  as  a  crystallised  efflorescence  upon  the  soil,  notably  in  Peru 
and  Chili,  where  it  is  associated  with  sodium  nitrate.  The  largest 
supplies  of  potassium  compounds  are  met  with  in  the  great  saline 
deposits  of  Stassfurt,  where  the  element  is  found  as  chloride  (KCl) 
in  sylvine^  as  a  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium 
(KCl,MgCl2,6H20}  in  camallite^  and  as  a  mixed  sulphate  in  kcunite 
(K2SO4,MgSO4,MgCl2,0H2O). 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  The  method  by  which  Davy  first 
effected  the  isolation  of  potassium  was  by  the  electrolysis  of 
potassium  hydroxide  :  the  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periment represented  in  Fig.  131.  A  small  quantity  of  potassium 
hydroxide  is  gently  heated  in  a  platinum  capsule,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  positive  terminal  of  a  powerful  battery.  A  stout 
platinum  wire,  flattened  out  at  one  end,  is  made  the  negative  pole. 
When  this  is  introduced  into  the  fused  potash,  a  brisk  evolution 
of  gas  takes  place,  and  minute  beads  of  metallic  potassium  make 
their  appearance  in  the  liquid  and  upon  the  negative  electrode, 
some  of  which  ignite  upon  the  surface.  The  decomposition  takes 
place  according  to  the  equation — 

2KHO=H,-|-Oj+K^ 


Potassium 
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(2.)  Potassium  may  also  be  obtained  by  allowing  melted  potassium 
hydroxide  to  pass  over  iron  turnings  heated  to  whiteness,  when  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  formed — 

4KHO+3Fe  =  Fe304+2H8  +  2K^ 

This  is  known  as  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard's  method. 
(3.)  The  method  devised  by  Brunner,  and  modified  by  Wohler, 


Fig.  131. 

Deville,  and  others,  consisted  in  heating  to  whiteness  an  intimate 
mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  carbon.  This  mixture  was 
obtained  by  first  igniting  in  a  covered  iron  pot  crude  tartar  (hydro- 
gen potassium  tartrate,  or  cream  of  tartar),  which  was  thereby 
decomposed  as  indicated  by  the  equation — 

2HKC4H40e  =  K2C03  +  3C  +  5H20+4CO. 


{ 
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The  charred  mass  was  then  introduced  into  an  iron  retoftCP. 
Fig.  132),  and  strongly  heated  in  the  furnace,  when  the  poiaggT— 
carbonate  was  reduced  by  the  carbon,  as  follows — 

K3C03+2C  =  3CO  +  K.. 

As  soon  as  the  potassium  began  to  be  formed,  which  was  it»c" 


Fig.  132. 

ascertained  by  the  green  appearance  of  the  vapour,  seen  on  lookm.: 
in  at  the  open  mouth  of  the  retort,  the  condenser  was  attachon 
This  consisted  of  a  flat,  shallow  iron  tray,  b  (Fig.  133X  upon  wb -h 
was  fitted  the  cover  ^,  two  portions  being  clamped  together.    Th« 

object  of  this  special  form  of  coc- 

5, Sv       denser  is  to  cool   the  potassiurr 

^^^  y^  as   rapidly  as  possible,  for  \\  '^^ 

I?  (|5  J^^    found   that   unless    the   metal  i> 

fa  (^3^  quickly  cooled,  it  combines  ^rJi 

the  carbon  monoxide,  forming:  :i 
highly  explosive  compound  be- 
lieved to  have  the  composit.o:! 
Ko(CO)e).  By  the  use  of  in? 
form  of  condensing  appiaratus  rbc 
formation  of  this  compooixi  ti 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  no* 
entirely  prevented. 

(4.)  .\  more  recent  method  by 
which    potassium    (and    sodium l 
is  prepared  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  was  devised  by  Castncr 


'^ 


^ 


Fig.  133. 
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>).  In  this  process  potassium  hydroxide  is  strongly  heated 

SL,  c^arbide  of  iron,  having  approximately  the  composition  CFe^. 
5.  crompound  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  pitch  and 
y    divided  iron.) 

ki^  potassium  hydroxide,  with  the  powdered  carbide  of  iron,  is 
>d%jic^  into  large  egg-shaped  retorts,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
^'d  in  Fig.  134.  These  retorts  are  placed  upon  hydraulic  lifts, 
tk.£i.^  they  can  be  lowered  away  from  their  covers,  to  the  ground- 


Fic.  134. 


level,  in  order  to  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  distillation. 
The  retorts  are  heated  by  gaseous  fuel,  and  the  metal,  as  it  distils, 
IS  passed  into  long  narrow  cast-iron  condensers,  from  which  it 
drops  into  iron  pots,  and  is  protected  from  oxidation  by  mineral 

oil.    The  reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  represented  by  the 

equation — 

6KHO  +  2C  =  2K2C03  +  3H3,-|-2K. 

By  avoiding  any  excess  of  carbon,  no  carbon  monoxide  is  pro- 
duced, and  hence  there  is  no  formation  of  the  explosive  compound 

of  this  gas  with  potassium. 

2  K 
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(5.)  At  the  present  time  potassium  is  manufoctured  ahnc?'  • 
clusively  by  electrolytic  methods,  as  described  under  sodiom 

Properties. — Potassium  is  a  lustrous,  white  metal,  vh  _  . 
ordinary  temperatures  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  moulded  'Ur^tt: 
the  fingers  ;  at  o*  it  is  brittle,  and  shows  a  crystalline  fecr: 
The  metal  is  readily  crystallised  by  melting  a  quantity  of  ii  : 
vacuous  tube,  and  when  it  has  partially  solidified,  pouring  th  f  - 
liquid  portion  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube.     Potassium  ine>: 
62.5',  and   when  boiled  gives  an  emerald-green  ^-apocr.    T 
metal  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  ordinary  air,  its  freshly  cut  sen- 
becoming  instantly  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  which,  by  ah-  - 
tion  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  passes  firsi  - 
the  hydroxide  and  finally  into  the  carbonate.     Potassium  is  *J:-:-* 
fore  usually  preserved  beneath  naphtha,  or  some  other  I'- 
devoid  of  oxygen. 

When  potassium  is  volatilised  in  a  vacuous  tube,  the  thin  c^ 
metal  which  condenses  upon  the  cool  portion  of  the  lube  is  srt' 
possess  a  rich  violet-blue  colour,  when  viewed  by  transmined  L-' 
The  density  of  potassium  vapour  is  about  2o(  Dewar  and  Scott;. ;'    * 
ing  that  in  the  vaporous  condition  the  molecules  are  monatari*^ 

Potassium  dissolves  in  liquefied  ammonia,  forming  a  deep  ir.c . 
solution  (page  276).     When  potassium  is  thrown  upon  water,  1 
liquid  is  decomposed  with  sufficient  energy  to  cause  iht  V" ' 
of  the  liberated  hydrogen  (page  172).     When  heated  in  car» 
dioxide,  potassium  takes  fire,  forming  potassium  carbonate  ^ 
carbon  (page  304).     Heated  in  carbon  monoxide,  it  forms  the  c 
plosive    compound    already    mentioned.      Potassium   ukcs  t- 
spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  halogens,  forming  the  ha« 
compounds  of  the  metal.     When  heated  in  hydrogen,  it  abatr  • 
the  gas,  forming  a  brittle  lustrous  substance,  which  inflames  sf*- 
taneously  in  the  air.    This  compound  has  the  composition  K4K- 

When  heated  in  nitric  oxide,  potassium  bums,  forming  a  miir-- 
of  potassium  nitrate  and  nitrite  (Holt  and  Sims). 

Oxides  of  Potassium.— When  potassium  is  heated  in  otdxir 
air,  it  takes  fire  and  bums,  giving  rise  to  a  mixture  of  the  ox  • 
of  the  metal.     Perfectly  dry  air  or  oxygen  is  without  action  u? 
potassium. 

Potassium  Peroxide,  K2O4,  may  be  obtained  by  melting  p^*' 
sium  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and  gradually  displacing  "' 
nitrogen  by  moderately  dry  oxygen.  It  is  also  produced  by  heau. 
potassium  in  nitrous  oxide. 
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Potassium  peroxide  is  a  yellow  powder,  which,  when  strongly 
heated,  is  converted  into  the  dioxide  KjOj  and  oxygen.  When 
thrown  into  water  oxygen  is  evolved,  potassium  hydroxide  and 
hydrogen  peroxide  being  formed — 

K304  +  2H20  =  2KHO  +  HjO,  +  02. 

By  the  regulated  combustion  of  potassium  in  nitrous  oxide,  Holt  and  Sims 
have  obtained  compounds  having  the  composition  KgO^  and  K^^  llie 
latter,  in  contact  with  the  air,  undergoes  active  oxidation  into  K^4, 

Potassium  Hydroxide  {caustic  pot<ish\  KHO,  is  prepared  by 
adding  lime  to  a  dilute  boiling  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  in 
iron  vessels,  when  calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated  and  potassium 
hydroxide  remains  in  solution — 

KjC03  +  Ca<HO)j=CaC03+2KHO, 

the  reaction  being  complete  when  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  a 
small  test  sample  of  the  clear  liquor  produces  no  effervescence. 
This  reaction  is  a  reversible  one,  and  if  the  concentration  is  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  the  potassium  hydroxide  reacts  upon  the  calcium 
carbonate,  reforming  potassium  carbonate.  The  liquid  is  therefore 
constantly  maintained  at  a  certain  state  of  dilution  during  the 
reaction,  at  the  completion  of  which  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  clear  solution  is  then  partially  concentrated  in 
iron  vessels,  and  finally  in  silver,  until  on  cooling  the  substance 
solidifies.     It  is  then  usually  cast  into  sticks. 

Caustic  potash  is  a  white  brittle  solid  ;  it  is  extremely  deliques- 
cent, and  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  a 
highly  caustic  liquid.  The  solid,  as  well  as  the  solution,  readily 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  this 
purpose  when  it  is  desired  to  deprive  a  gas  of  the  last  traces  of  any 
admixed  carbon  dioxide.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  when  cooled,  deposits  crystals  of  a  hydrate  having  the 
composition  KHO,2H20. 

Potassium  Fluoride,  KF.— This  salt  is  prepared  by  neutralising 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  in  a  platinum  vessel,  when  the  salt  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  deliquescent  cubical  crystals.  Potassium  fluoride  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming 
the  acid  fluoride  of  potassium,  HF,KF,  which  is  obtained  as  an 
anhydrous  salt  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
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heated  to  no'.  This  salt  is  not  deliquescent  When  bear?- 
duU  red  heat  it  decomposes  into  the  normal  salt  and  h>^'  - 
acid  (see  p.  350). 

Potassium  Chloride,  KCl.— This  salt  is  found  in  sca-waie 
was  at  one  time  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manuu  - 
of  bromine  from  sea  salt,  and  of  iodine  from  seaweed,  as  »f«  1 
various  other  industrial  processes.     At  the  present  day  it  i^  2: 
exclusively  obtained  from  the  enormous  deposits  of  caroi^  - 
Stassfurt.     The  method  by  which  potassium  chloride  b  ci  j-*- 
from  this  double  salt,  KClyMgCljiBH^O,  is  based  upon  the  :2 
that  when  dissolved  in  water  the  salt  dissociates  into  b  ' 
constituents  ;  and  when  the  solution  is  concentrated,  the  r 
insoluble  potassium  chloride  first  separates  out,  leaving  tiw  r  . 
nesium  chloride  in  solution. 

In  practice,  the  crushed  crude  camallite  is  treated  vith  b 
mother-liquors  from  previous  operations,  in  large  tanks  int^  ^: 
steam  can   be  driven.     These  mother-liquors  are  piaccnJ 
strong  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  and  it  is  found  that  v: 
potassium  chloride  is  readily  soluble  in  this  liquid,  the  s:>-  - 
chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate  which  are  present  in  the  ■  r^ 
carnallite  are  only  slightly  dissolved  by  it,  and  are  therff?rt 
behind  in  the  residue. 

The  muddy  liquid  is  allowed  to  settle  for  about  an  hour, «!  ' 
is  drawn  off  into  large  iron  crystallising  tanks.  The  salt  wh:  • 
then  deposited  contains  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  potassium  chp- 
the  remainder  being  mainly  sodium  and  magnesium  chlorides. 

The  mother-liquor  from  these  crystallising  tanks  is  chber  ':- 
again  for  treating  a  fresh  charge  of  mineral,  or  is  further  cvapo'i' 
when  crystals  of  camallite  separate  out ;  for  it  is  found  that* ' 
the  amount  of  magnesium  chloride  present  is  greater  than  th^- 
times  the  proportion  of  potassium  chloride  in  the  solution,  thcl  v 
on  crystallising  deposits  the  double  chloride  of  the  two  meuk  \ 
impure  potassium  chloride  from  the  crystallising  tanks  is  purin^i 
washing  with  cold  water,  in  which  the  salt  is  only  slightly  sci.' 
and  by  subsequent  recrystallisation.  Potassium  chloride  crs  - 
lises,  like  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  rubidium,  and  caesium,  in  v- ' 

Potassium  Chlorate,  KCIO3, — When  chlorine  is  passed  r'  . 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  a  mixture  of  potassium  chic* ' 
and  chloride  is  obtained,  thus — 

6KHO-l-3Clj  =  KClO3-f-5KCl  +  3H,0. 
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The  two  salts  in  solution  may  be  separated  by  cr>'Stallisation, 
the  chlorate  being  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  the 
chloride. 

On  the  manufacturing  scale,  potassium  chlorate  is  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  into  milk  of  lime,  when  a  mixture  of  calcium 
chlorate  and  chloride  is  formed — 

6Ca(HO),+6Cl2=Ca(C10s)j  +  5CaCl.^  +  6H,0. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  cast-iron  cylinders  connected 
in  series,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  13$,  furnished 
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Fig.  135. 

with  mechanical  stirring  gear,  a,  b^  b.  The  shaft  and  the  pipes 
conveying  the  chlorine  into  and  from  the  vessel  are  connected  to 
it  by  means  of  the  water-sealed  joints,  c,  e^  e.  The  manhole/  is  a 
short  wide  leaden  pipe,  dipping  a  few  inches  into  the  liquid,  which 
allows  of  the  periodic  withdrawal  of  samples  for  examination. 
Several  reactions  are  involved  in  the  final  formation  of  the  calcium 
chlorate ;  in  the  first  case  calcium  hypochlorite  is  produced, 
thus— 

2Ca(HO)2-f-2Cla=Ca(OCl)2  +  CaCl2-l-2H30. 

The  calcium  hypochlorite  then  passes  into  a  mixture  of  chlorate 
and  chloride  in  accordance  with  the  equation — 

3Ca(OCl)2  =  Ca(C103)2  +  ^CaClj. 

The  second  change  is  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  two 
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causes,  namely,  rise  of  temperature  and  the  presence  of  cxce« 
chlorine.     Heat  alone  is  incapable  of  converting   mofe  tlu-^  . 
small  proportion  of  the  hypochlorite  into  chlorate,  for  the  f  — 
compound  is  at  the  same  time  decomposed  into  calciom  chir- 
and  free  oxygen.    The  excess  of  chlorine  is  believed  to  act,  tb-^  ^ 
the  intervention  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HOCl,  merely  as  a  ci-- 
of  oxygen,  reducing  two  molecules  of  calcium  hypodiloffTtr 
chloride,  and  oxidising  the  third  to  chlorate,  thus — 

3Ca(OCl)a  +  2Clj+2H20  =  CaCl,+4HOCl  +  2Ca(Oa>= 
2CaCl8  +  Ca(C103)2 + 2C1, + 2H  jO. 

The  absorption  of  chlorine  by  the  milk  of  lime  is  attended  * 
evolution  of  heat ;  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  temperature  rr 
rising  above  about  70*,  otherwise  loss  results  by  the  dccompct : 
of  hypochlorite  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  thus — 

Ca(0Cl)s=CaClj  +  02. 

When  the  formation  of  calcium  chlorate  is  complete,  the  U- 
is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  then  run  into  concentrating  pans,  wh;- 
the  requisite  amount  of  potassium  chloride  in  solution  denuir^cr' 
by  the  following  equation  is  added — 

Ca(C105)2 + 2  KCl = CaClj  +2KC10^ 

The  liquid  is  then  concentrated  in  iron  pans  and  aDour-J  ' 
crystallise,  when  the  moderately  soluble  potassitmi  chloxate  se:;.- 
rates  out,  leaving  the  very  soluble  calcium  chloride  in  sdu.-. 
The  chlorate  is  afterwards  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Potassium  chlorate,  although  only  moderately  soluble  in  water,  is  -. 
more  soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  hence  there  is  a'v:>' . 
loss  (usually  about  10  per  cent. )  of  chlorate  in  this  process.  P6cfaioo  ^  *?  - 
cess  for  obviating  this  consists  in  concentrating  the  liquid  obtained  V  :  - 
chlorination  of  the  lime  to  a  dehnite  specific  gravity,  and  then  ooolir^  /  :■ 
12*.  when  about  78  per  cent,  of  the  calcium  chloride  crystallises  as.  ' 
mother-liquor,  containing  all  the  calcium  chlorate  and  only  the  compLM:  - 
small  proportion  of  calcium  chloride,  is  then  treated  with  potassium  ct  •'•-^ 
as  usual. 

Like  so  many  of  the  older  manu&cturing  processes,  this  \t 
the  preparation  of  potassium  chlorate  is  now  being  disphccL  :■ 
modern  electrolytic  methods.     A  solution  of  potassium  chlordt  > 
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electrolysed  in  an  undivided  cell ;  the  anode  consisting  of  a  thin 
sheet  of  platinum,  and  the  cathode  being  a  vertical  grid  of  copper 
wire.  The  solution  is  caused  to  flow  continuously  through  the 
electrolytic  cell,  the  rate  of  flow  being  so  regulated  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  is  maintained  at  about  50*  C,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  chlorate  produced  does  not  rise  above  3  per  cent,  in 
the  liquid.  The  dilute  liquor  is  passed  into  suitable  refrigerators, 
where  the  sparingly  soluble  chlorate  crystallises  out.  The  chemical 
action  may  be  regarded  as  taking  place  in  stages  ;  the  chlorine 
liberated  at  the  anode  there  unites  with  oxygen  and  water,  yielding 
hypochlorous  acid — 

2Cl  +  0  +  H20  =  2HC10. 

At  the  same  time  potassium  hydroxide  is  produced  at  the  cathode, 
with  elimination  of  hydrogen.  The  caustic  potash  coming  in  contact 
with  hypochlorous  acid,  or  with  chlorine,  gives  rise  to  potassium 
hypochlorite,  which  reacting  with  hypochlorous  acid  produces 
potassium  chlorate — 

KC10+2HC10=KC103+2HC1. 

Potassium  chlorate  crystallises  in  white  tables,  belonging  to  the 
monosymmetric  system,  which  when  of  large  size  often  exhibit  fine 
iridescent  colours.  100  parts  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  3.3  parts  of 
the  salt ;  while  at  loo^  59  parts  are  dissolved. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  matches, 
on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  gives  up  its  oxygen  :  thus,  if  a 
small  quantity  of  the  finely  powdered  salt  be  carefully  mixed  with 
an  equally  small  amount  of  red  phosphorus,  the  friction  caused  by 
lightly  rubbing*  it  with  a  spatula  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  mixture 
to  detonate  violently.  Similarly,  when  powdered  potassium  chlo- 
rate and  sulphur  are  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture 
explodes  with  violence.  Potassium  chlorate  is  also  largely  em- 
ployed in  pyrotechny,  especially  in  the  production  of  coloured 
effects,  where  a  fiercely  burning  mixture  is  required. 

Potassium  chlorate  melts  between  360°  and  370°,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature about  380*  begins  to  evolve  oxygen. 

Potassium  Perchlorate,  KCIO4.— When  the  chlorate  is  heated, 
it  first  melts  and  begins  to  give  off  oxygen  ;  but  it  soon  begins  to 
partially  solidify,  owing  to  the  formation  of  potassium  perchlorate, 
and  the  evolution  of  oxygen   stops  unless  a  stronger  heat  be 
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applied.     The  reaction  at  this  stage  is  expressed  by  the  r^ 
tion — 

2KC103  =  KC104+  KCl  +  O^ 

The  perchlorate  is  separated  by  first  treating  the  residce  v.- 
cold  water,  which  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  chlonde,  i- 
aflerwards  with  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  zr 
remaining  chlorate.     The  salt  is  then  purified  by  cr>'stallisatior 

Potassium  perchlorate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  vaier,  :a 
parts  of  water  at  o**  dissolving  only  o.^  part  of  the  salt  ;  whT^  . 
loo**,  20  parts  are  dissolved. 

Potassium  Bromide,  KBr,  and  Iodide,  KI.— These  two  sl.^ 
are  obtained  by  similar  methods.  When  bromine  or  icxiice  > 
added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  reaction  ^\:  r 
takes  place  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  in  the  case  of  chk^^ 
(see  Potassium  Chlorate,  above) — 

6KH0+3Br2=KBr03  +  5KBr+3H,O. 

If  the  solution  so  obtained  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  tbf 
dry  residue  ignited,  the  bromate  (or  iodate)  is  decomposed,  jas:  *• 
potassium  chlorate  is  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  its  oon  g^^ 
and  being  converted  into  bromide  (or  iodide) — 

KBr03=KBr+30. 

The  residue,  on  being  dissolved  in  water  and  recr\-stalH>ri 
yields  pure  potassium  bromide  (or  iodide). 

These  salts  are  manufactured  by  decomposing  ferrous  bnxn ..' 
FejBrp  (or  iodide,  Fejig),  with  potassium  carbonate,  thus — 

Fe3Br8+4K8C03  =  Fes04+8KBr4-4CO^ 

The  ferrous  bromide  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  n>oistene'~ 
iron  borings  (see  Manufacture  of  Bromine). 

Potassium  iodide  and  bromide  both  crystallise  in  cubes,  aod  ^^• 
both  readily  soluble  in  water.    These  salts  are  chiefly  useti  •' 
medicinal  and  photographic  purposes. 

Potassium  Sulphate,  K2SO4.— This  salt  is  present  in  the  Su^ - 
furt  deposits  principally  as  kainitey  K2S04,MgSO4,MgC1^6HA 
and  as  poly  halite,  K,S04,MgS04,2CaS04,2H,0.     When  kair':e 
is  treated  with  small  quantities  of  water,  or  mother-liquors  frur 
other  processes,   the  extremely   soluble  magnesium  chloride  -^ 
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removed,  leaving  the  potassium  magnesium  sulphate  ;  and  on 
adding  to  this  the  requisite  amount  of  potassium  chloride,  the 
following  change  takes  place — 

KjS04,MgS04+3KCl  =  2K2S04+KCl,MgCl.,. 

From  this  solution  the  potassium  sulphate  crystallises  out. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  chloride,  by  a  process  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
first  stage  in  the  Leblanc  soda  process  {g»v,)  — 

2KCl  +  H2S04=KjS04-f-2HCl. 

Potassium  sulphate  forms  colourless  rhombic  crystals,  contain- 
ing no  water  of  crystallisation,  therein  diflfering  from  sodium 
sulphate,  which  crystallises  with  ten  molecules  of  water. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  largely  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Potassium  Carbonate,  KjCOa.— This  salt  was  formerly  obtained 
exclusively  from  the  ashes  of  wood  and  other  land  plants,  and  was 
known  under  the  name  oi  pot-ashes.  The  process  is  still  carried 
on  in  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  wood  is  burned 
in  pits,  and  the  ashes  are  collected  and  lixiviated  with  water 
(with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime)  in  wooden  tubs 
with  perforated  false  bottoms.  The  liquid  which  is  drawn  off  is 
eva{)orated  to  dryness,  and  usually  calcined  to  burn  away  the 
organic  matter.  This  material,  known  as  American  pot-ashes, 
contains  varying  quantities  of  caustic  potash,  on  account  of  the 
previously  added  lime.  The  so-called  American  pearl-ash  is  a 
purer  product,  obtained  by  concentrating  the  liquor  from  the 
lixiviating  tubs  until  the  less  soluble  impurities  crystallise  out, 
and  finally  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  containing  the  potassium 
carbonate,  to  dryness,  and  calcining  the  residue. 

Potassium  carbonate  is  also  obtained  from  beet-root  molasses, 
an  uncrystallisable  residue  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar,  carried  on  chiefly  in  France.  The  syrup  is  fermented  with 
yeast,  whereby  the  sugar  it  contains  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
then  distilled.  The  residual  liquid,  known  as  vinasse,  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  ;  and  from  the  black  residue,  termed  '*  vinasse  cinder," 
the  potassium  carbonate  is  extracted. 

Potassium  carbonate  is  obtained  also  from  suint,  which,  as 
already  stated,  contains  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  in 
the  form  of  potassium  sudorate.    The  sheep's  wool  is  lixiviated 
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with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.     The  i 
is  heated  in  iron  retorts,  whereby  the  organic  potassium  salts  i.*^ 
converted  into  carbonate,  while,  at  the  same  time,  anunooa  ar 
an  illuminating  gas  are  evolved.     The  carbonaceous   residor  - 
extracted  with  water,  and  the  potassium  carbonate  sepaTa:red  ' 
crystallisation. 

Since  the  development  of  the  Stassfurt  potash  supplies,  tbtsr-. 
sources  of  potassium  carbonate  are  rapidly  sinking  into  the  hi  *.- 
ground,  and  the  bulk  of  this  compound  is  now  manufactured  fr  ~ 
potassium  sulphate  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  the  Lebl-.-.: 
soda  process  {q,v^. 

Potassium  carbonate  is  not  manufactured  by  a  method  ax»k>«;*>.* 
to  the  ammonia-soda  process  (Solvay),  on  account  of  the  too  grr «: 
solubility  of  potassium  bicarbonate  (hydrogen  potassium  carbossait 

Pure  potassium  carbonate  may  be  obtained  by  igniting-  creir 
of  tartar  (see  page  511),  and  extracting  with  water;  or  by  beat::* 
hydrogen  potassium  carbonate,  which  gives  up  water  and  carb*' 
dioxide,  thus — 

2HKC03=K2C03+H20  +  C02. 

Potassium  carbonate  forms  long  prismatic  cr>'sta]s  belonging' : 
the  monosymmetric  system,  and  containing  three  molecules  "• 
water,  KjCOg.SHjO.    The  anhydrous  salt  is  highly  deliqtiescer.:. 
and  very  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrogen    Potassium    Carbonate  {bicarbonate  of  p&ia^- 
HKCO3,  is  produced  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  an  aqueo-- 
solution  of  the  normal  carbonate,  thus — 

K2C03  +  COj+H30  =  2HKC03. 

1  his  salt  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  normal  salt,  and  is 
readily  puriried  by  crystallisation. 

Potassium  Nitrate  {jtitre^  saltpetre),  KN03.--This  salt  hi> 
been  known  since  very  early  times.  It  occurs  as  an  efflorescence 
upon  the  earth,  as  a  result  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  nitrogenous 
matter  in  the  presence  of  the  potash  in  the  soil,  and  is  found  'c 
the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  more  especially  in  hot  dimateN 
where  urine  and  other  readily  decomposable  organic  matters  n  h 
in  nitrogen  find  their  way  into  the  surfece  soil.  It  has  been  shoxr. 
that  the  process  of  nitrification  which  results  in  the  formatioo  01 
nitre  under  these  circumstances  is  due  to  the  action  of  specirc 
organisms,  or  microbes,  and  never  takes  place  in  their  absence. 
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At  various  times  this  natural  process  has  been  artificially  carried 
on,  by  mixing  manure  and  other  decomposing  refuse  with  porous 
soil,  lime,  and  wood  ashes,  and  exposing  the  mixture  in  heaps 
which  were  moistened  from  time  to  time  with  drainage  from 
manure.  The  saltpetre  earthy  collected  from  the  natural  sources 
or  from  the  artificial  nitre  plantations^  on  lixiviation  with  water,  and 
subsequent  evaporation,  yielded  crystals  of  potassium  nitrate. 

At  the  present  time  potassium  nitrate  is  almost  exclusively  ob- 
tained from  sodimn  nitrate  {Chili  saltpetre)^  by  treatment  with 
potassium  chloride  derived  from  the  Stassfurt  supplies.  The  requi- 
site quantities  of  the  two  solutions  are  run  into  a  tank,  and  heated 
by  means  of  steam,  when  the  following  double  decomposition  takes 
place — 

NaN03+KCl  =  NaCl  +  KN03. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sodium  chloride  is  at  once  precipitated, 
and  is  removed  by  canvas  filters.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  allowed 
to  crystallise  in  tanks  furnished  with  stirring  gear,  in  order  to 
cause  the  formation  of  small  crystals,  and  the  nitre-meal  so  ob- 
tained is  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Potassium  nitrate  crystallises  usffally  in  rhombic  prisms,  but  it 
can  also  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  rhombohedral  crystals, 
isomorphous  with  sodium  nitrate. 

The  solubility  of  potassium  nitrate  rapidly  increases  with  rise  of 
temperature  (see  Solubility  Curve,  p.  152).  100  parts  of  water  at 
o*  dissolve  1 3.3  parts  ;  at  50",  86*parts  ;  and  at  100%  247  parts. 

Nitre  melts  at  339',  and  at  a  higher  temperature  loses  oxygen 
and  is  converted  into  potassium  nitrite  ;  on  this  account  it  readily 
oxidises  many  of  the  elements  when  heated  in  contact  with  them. 
Thus,  a  fragment  of  charcoal  or  sulphur  thrown  upon  melted  nitre 
takes  fire  and  bums  with  great  energy  ;  in  the  one  case  with  forma- 
tion of  potassium  carbonate  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  other 
of  potassium  sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide — 

4KN03  +  5C  =  2K2C03  +  3C02+2N2. 
2KN03  +  2S=   K2SO4+  SO2  +  N,,. 

Nitre  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  in 
pyrotechny. 

Gunpowder  is  a  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  The  proportions 
in  which  these  ingredients  are  present  varies,  within  small  limits,  according 
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to  the  special  kind  of  powder,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tal^  A. 
and  Nobel),  giving  analyses  of  x'arious  powders  manufactured  at  H'^/'h  - 
Abbey. 


Potassium  nitrate 

,,  sulphate 

Sulphur 
Charcoal 
Water 


These  proportions  are  very  close  to  those  which  would  be  demanded  by  tV 
equation — 

2KNO,+S+3C=K2S+3C08+N^ 

which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  represent  the  change  whkfa  takes  pur* 
when  gunpowder  is  exploded.  In  reality  the  decomposition  is  much  dbct' 
complex,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  solid  products  consist  of  nuxtam  -t 
the  following  substances  in  varying  proportions,  depending  upon  the  particcl  -^- 
powder,  and  the  conditions  of  firing — 


Potassium  carbonate. 

Potassium  nitrate. 

sulphate. 

oxide. 

,.         sulphide. 

Ammonium  sesqmcarbooiie. 

thiosulphate. 

Carbon. 

thiocyanate. 

Sulphur. 

ile  the  gases  thnt  are  evolved  con 

sistof— 

Carbon  dioxide. 

Marsh  gai 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Carbon  monoxide. 

Hydrogen. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  combustion  of  one  gramme  of  powder  the  total  weight  of  sa  i$ 
ranges  from  0.55  to  0.58  gramme,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  gaseous  prxxiucts 
from  0.45  to  0.42  gramme. 

Potassium  Cyanide,  KCN.— This  salt  is  inanufectured  frcm 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  which  is  first  obtained  by  heating  in  ar. 
iron  pot  a  mixture  of  scrap  iron,  crude  potashes,  and  waste  animi 
refuse,  such  as  hoofs,  horns,  hide,  &c.  The  complex  changes  which 
take  place  do  not  at  once  result  in  the  formation  of  the  ferrocyanide^ 
as  this  salt  is  unstable  at  high  temperatures,  but  in  the  productioc 
of  various  compounds  (the  very  stable  salt  potassium  cyanide 
amongst  them)  which,  when  the  mass  is  subsequently  treated  with 
water,  interact,  with  the  formation  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.    The 
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queous  extract  is  allowed  to  crystallise,  and  the  ferrocyanide  is 
btained  as  large  lemon-yellow  prisms,  with  three  molecules  of 
rater.  When  this  compound  is  dried  and  heated  alone  it  decom- 
*oses  into  potassium  cyanide,  free  nitrogen,  and  a  carbide  of  iron — 

K4Fe(CN)e-4KCN  +  N2+ FeCj. 

By  heating  the  ferrocyanide  with  potassium  carbonate  a  larger 
f'ield  of  the  cyanide  is  obtained,  mixed  with  potassium  cyanate — 

K4Fe(CN)e+K2C03-5KCN  +  KCNO  +  Fe  +  COi. 

For  many  commercial  uses  for  which  potassium  cyanide  is 
required  the  pressure  of  this  cyanate  is  not  detrimental. 

If  potassium  ferrocyanide  be  heated  with  metallic  sodium  the 
whole  of  the  cyanogen  it  contains  is  converted  into  alkali  cyanide 
(Erlcnmeyer)— 

K4Fe(CN)e+2Na=4KCN  +  2NaCN  +  Fe. 

The  mixed  potassium  and  sodium  cyanide  thus  obtained  is  well 
suited  lor  the  technical  processes  for  which  cyanide  is  required. 

Potassium  cyanide  is  a  white  solid  which  is  extremely  soluble  in 
water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  white  anhydrous  plates.  When 
heated  the  salt  readily  fuses,  but  is  stable  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures, being  capable  of  being  volatilised  without  decomposition.  In 
the  fused  state  it  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  taking  up  oxygen 
to  yield  potassium  cyanate,  KCNO. 


COMPOUNDS  OF   POTASSIUM    WITH   SULPHUR. 

Four  sulphides  of  potassium  have  been  obtained,  namely — 

Pot^issium  monosulphide K^S 

Potassium  trisulphide ^t^^ 

Potassium  tetrasulphide K2S4 

Potassium  pentasulphide I^2^& 

Just  as  potassium  decomposes  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
and  formation  of  potassium  hydroxide,  so  also,  when  heated  in 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (the  sulphur  analogue  of  water)  it  forms 
potassium  hydrosulphide  (the  analogue  of  potassium  hydroxide) 
and  liberates  hydrogen,  thus — 

HoS  +  K  =  KHS  +  H. 
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When  potassium  hydroxide  and  hydrosulphide  are  mixed  in  ec^:  - 
molecular  proportions,  potassium  monosulphide  and  water  an 

formed — 

KH0  +  KHS  =  KsS  +  H20. 

The  liquid,  on  evaporation  in  vacuo,  deposits  reddish  prsna::-: 
deliquescent  crystals  having  the  composition  K2S,5H20. 

When  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur  are  heated  tc^ether  ^ 
mixture  of  the  higher  sulphides  of  potassium  with  potassium  t^ji- 
sulphate  is  obtained,  thus — 

3K2CO3+  8S  =  2KsS3  +  KjS203+3CO^ 
3K2C03  +  12S  =  2K2Sft+K3Sj03  +  3C02. 

The  reddish  -  brown  solid  product  was  named  by  the  ear!} 
chemists  hepar  suiphuris^  or  **  liver  of  sulphur." 


SODIUM. 

Symbol,  Na  =  23.05. 

Occurrenee. — The  most  abundant  natural  compound  of  sodiiiT 
is  the  chloride,  which  is  present  in  sea- water  and  in  many  sa.: 
lakes  and  springs.  Enormous  deposits  of  sodium  chloride  c 
rock'Salt  are  found  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  other  parts  t: 
the  world.  As  nitrate,  this  element  occurs  in  large  quantities  -r 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  in  combination  with  silicic  acid  it  is  a  cor- 
stituent  of  many  rocks. 

Modes  of  Formation. — Sodium  was  first  isolated  by  Dav^*,  b> 
the  electrolysis  of  sodium  hydroxide.  On  a  manufacturinjr  scale 
it  has  been  obtained  by  the  various  processes  described  under 
potassium,  the  history  of  the  commercial  preparation  of  these  t»^ 
elements  being  practically  identical.  Sodium,  however,  does  n«.t 
form  any  explosive  compound  with  carbon  monoxide,  so  that  the 
manufacture  in  this  case  has  been  free  from  this  difficulty. 

At  the  present  time  sodium  (and  also  potassium)  is  almost  ex- 
clusively obtained  by  electrolytic  methods. 

(i.)  Castnet^s  Process. — This  method  consists  in  the  electrolyses 
of  fused  sodium  hydroxide,  and  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  origins' 
process  by  which  Davy  first  obtained  the  metal  adapted  to  modem 
resources  of  electrical  power.  The  apparatus  employed  is  shoiKx 
in  section  in  Fig.  136.     The  caustic  soda  is  contained  in  an  iroo 
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►t  P,  set  in  suitable  brick- work,  and  is  kept  in  a  melted  state  by 
ring-  of  gas  flames  below.  Through  the  bottom  of  this  vessel 
isses  the  cathode,  which  is  maintained  steady  in  its  position  by 
le  ca,ustic  soda  in  the  lower  and  narrow  part  of  vessel  P  being  in 
le  solidified  state.  The  anodes  A  are  suspended  from  above 
>uxid.  the  cathode,  and  are  prevented  from  touching  it  by  means 
f  a.  -wi rework  cylinder  which  hangs  from  the  vessel  V.  This  vessel 
»  an  iron  cylinder  having  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  is  the  receiver  in 
/ViicH  the  sodium  collects. 

The  products  of  the  electrolysis  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
odium.  The  oxygen  liberated  at  the  anodes  escapes  by  the 
>pening  O  in  the  lid.     The 

iodium  floats  up  to  the  sur-     ^      O 

iace  of  the  molten  caustic        ^  * 

in    the   receiver  V,  and  is 
withdrawn    from    time    to 
time    by  means  of  a  per- 
forated ladle,  which  allows 
the  caustic  to  drain  through, 
but  holds  the  liquid  metal, 
owing  to  the  extremely  high 
burface  tension  of  the  latter. 
The  hydrogen  which  is  also 
liberated    at    the    cathode 
escapes  through  the  loosely 
ftuing  lid  of  the  receiver.* 
(2.)  Borcher^  Process. — 
It  will  be  evident  from  an 

economic  (and  therefore  the  manufacturer's)  point  of  view  that  the 
hydrogen  liberated  in  the  above  process  represents  wasted  electrical 
energy.  Many  attempts,  therefore,  have  been  made  to  substitute 
fused  sodium  chloride  for  the  hydroxide.  The  practical  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  this  case  are  more  serious,  owing  partly  to  the  higher 
temperature  required,  and  also  to  the  corrosive  action  exerted  by 
the  fused  chloride  upon  the  materials  of  which  the  vessels  are 
constnicted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  evident  that  both  the 
products  of  the  electrolysis  in  this  case  will  have  commercial 
value.     Borchers'  apparatus  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  137.     It 
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*  This  process  is  extensively  employed  at  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham,  and 
ai  the  works  of  the  Niagara  Electrical  Company. 
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consists  essentially  of  a  U-tube  made  in  two  parts,  the  wide  Ir- 
being  of  fireclay  and  the  narrow  part  of  iron,  the  t»-o  pans  rr^. 
clamped  together.  To  prevent  leakage  at  the  joint,  a  y^* 
tube  W  is  interposed  between  the  two  parts,  which  is  kept  cot  - 
a  flow  of  water  through  it.  This  causes  the  solidificatioo  d  'y- 
sodium  chloride  in  the  form  of  a  layer  all  round  the  juikt  " 
Chlorine  is  liberated  at  the  anode  and  escapes  by  the  pipe  : 
The  narrow  limb  C  is  itself  the  cathode,  and  the  sodium  6:-^ 


Fig.  137. 

produced  overflows  down  the  side  pipe  into  a  suitable  recfn^' 
Fresh  sodium  chloride  is  added  as  required  through  the  tube  T- 

Properties. — Sodium  closely  resembles  potassium  in  its  ^ntri. 
properties.  It  is  a  soft,  white  metal  which  can  be  readily  moult^eii 
by  the  fingers,  and  is  easily  pressed  into  wire.  At  -  20*  it  is  hard 
The  colour  of  sodium  vapour  is  violet,  while  the  colour  cxhib/?"' 
by  a  thin  film  of  the  metal,  obtained  by  sublimation  in  vacm  5' 
greenish-blue.  The  vapour-density  of  sodium  is  about  12  (Dears' 
and  Scott),  showing  that  this  metal  in  the  vaporous  state  >■ 
monatomic. 

Like  potassium,  sodium  dissolves  in  liquid  ammonia,  >nekiing  a 
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blue  solution.  When  heated  in  the  air,  sodium  burns,  forming  the 
peroxide,  Na^Og.  Perfectly  dry  air  or  oxygen  is  without  action 
upon  the  metal. 

When  heated  in  hydrogen,  sodium  forms  the  hydride,  NafH,, 
analogous  to  the  potassium  compound,  but  not  spontaneously  in- 
flanunable  in  air.  When  this  is  heated  to  about  300**  in  vacuo  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

Alloy  of  Sodium  and  Potassiom.— When  these  two  metals  are 
melted  together  beneath  petroleum  an  alloy  is  obtained  which  is 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  prepared  and  preserved 
out  of  contact  with  air  the  alloy  resembles  mercury  in  appearance. 
This  alloy  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  for  regis- 
tering high  temperatures,  where  mercury  would  be  inadmissible. 

Oxides  of  Sodiuin. — Two  oxides  are  said  to  exist,  viz.,  sodium 
monoxide,  Na^O,  and  sodium  dioxide,  or  peroxide,  Na^O^ 

Sodiiua  Monoxide,  Na^O,*  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  burning  sodium  in 
nitrous  oxide  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  i8o*. 

Soditun  Peroxide,  '^2uf^^  is  obtained  by  allowing  sodium  to 
bum  briskly  in  oxygen.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  solid,  which  de- 
composes in  contact  with  water,  with  considerable  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  evolution  of  oxygen — 

Nas02+H20  =  2NaHO-».0. 

The  oxygen  which  is  evolved  contains  appreciable  quantities  of 
ozone.  When  sodium  peroxide  is  slowly  added  to  water  or  to  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed— 

Na20j-»-2H20  =  2NaHO-»-H202. 

Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  gives  up  oxygen,  sodium 
peroxide  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  as  such  finds  many 
uses  in  the  laboratory.  Thus  it  readily  converts  chromic  com- 
pounds into  chromates. 

Sodium  peroxide  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate  of  the  composition, 
Na^O^jSHjO  (page  228).     When  heated  in  either  nitrous  or  nitric 

•  Considerable  doubt  hs«  been  thrown  upon  the  existence  of  this  oxide. 
Erdmann  and  Kbthner  [Annalen  der  Chemie,  Nov.  1896)  have  shown  that 
rubidium  and  potassium  do  not*form  oxides  of  the  type  R.^O.  And  although 
lithium,  the  first  member  of  the  series,  undoubtedly  yields  the  oxide  LigO,  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  sodium  is  capable  of  forming  a  similar  compound. 

2  L 
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oxides  it  yields  sodium  nitrite  ;  in  the  former  case  withilie  elx. 

tion  of  nitrogen — 

Na203+2NjO  =  2NaN02+Nj. 

Na,02  +  2NO  =2NaNOj. 

Sodium  Hydroxide  {caustic  soda),  NaHO.— This  compot^^ 
produced  when  sodium  is  brought  into  contact  with  water, hki  *^ 
when  either  sodium  monoxide  or  peroxide  is  dissoh'wi  ia  ^^:- 
On  the  large  scale  caustic  soda  is  prepared  by  the  acti<m  erf  ^ 
upon  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (see  Caustic  Poca^r 

The  so-called  tank  //^j/^rx  (obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  soa  — 
carbonate  by  the  Leblanc  process,  q,v,)  are  heated  to  thcbcH,  -, 
point,  and  an  excess  of  lime  is  stirred  into  the  mixture.  x  : 
sodium  sulphide  present  in  the  tank  hquor  is  oxidised  into  sc^-r^- 
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by  the  combined  action  of  air  injected  into  the  mixture,  and  ~* 
sodium  nitrate,  which  is  added  for  this  purpose.  The  liquor,  are- 
being  causticised,  is  decanted  or  filtered  from  the  predpiu:- - 
calcium  carbonate,  and  is  concentrated  in  large  cast-iron  hen 
spherical  pans.  The  decomposition  suffered  by  the  sodium  nun- 
depends  upon  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  liquid ;  .^ 
300°  to  360°  the  change  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation— 

NaN03  4-2H30  =  NaHO  +  NH3+40. 

The  liberated  oxygen  oxidises  the  sulphides  to  sulphates 

Caustic  soda  is  now  being  manufactured  by  the  elcctrohii?  ' 

brine.     The  apparatus  devised  by  Castner  for  this  purpose  is  set- 

in  Fig.  138.     It  consists  of  a  rectangular  vessel  di\nded  intothr^ 

compartments.     Upon  the  floor  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  hycr  :* 
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mercury  about  Jth  of  an  inch  deep.  The  partitions,  which  are  ^ 
non-porous,  dip  into  narrow  gutters  across  the  bottom,  but  do  not 
actually  touch  the  bottom,  so  that  when  the  tank  is  gently  oscil- 
lated the  mercury  can  flow  from  one  compartment  to  the  other, 
while  the  liquid  above  is  prevented  from  so  doing.  The  two 
outside  compartments  are  filled  with  brine,  while  the  centre  one 
contains  water ;  and  in  this  is  placed  the  cathode,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  metal  plates.  Since  the  partitions  are  non-porous  the 
current  will  pass  from  the  carbon  anodes  through  the  salt  solution 
to  the  mercury,  which  in  the  two  extreme  compartments  then 
becomes  the  cathode.  It  then  passes  from  the  mercury  in  the 
middle  space,  which  now  becomes  the  anode  of  this  cell,  through 
the  aqueous  liquid  to  the  metal  cathode  which  is  there  suspended. 
In  the  outside  compartments  the  sodium  chloride  is  electrolysed  ; 
the  chlorine  discharged  at  the  carbon  anodes  escapes  by  the  pipes 
P  P,  while  the  sodium  dissolves  in  the  mercury  cathodes.  During 
the  process  a  slow  rocking  movement  is  given  to  the  tank  by  means 
of  the  excentric  represented  at  E,  whereby  the  mercury  is  caused 
to  flow  to  and  fro  along  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  compartment 
the  sodium  contained  in  the  amalgam  is  transported  to  the  cathode, 
where  it  dissolves  in  the  vfater,  forming  sodium  hydroxide. 

Sodium  hydroxide  is  a  white,  strongly  caustic,  and  highly  de- 
liquescent solid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  with  considerable  rise  of 
temperature,  and  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  when  cooled 
to  —8°,  deposits  a  crystalline  hydrate,  having  the  composition 
2NaHO,7HjO. 

Sodium  Chloride,  NaCl.— Of  the  compounds  of  sodium  with 
the  halogens  the  chloride  is  the  most  important.  In  warm 
climates,  as  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  sodium  chloride 
is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- water  in  large  shallow  basins 
or  pools,  constructed  upon  the  sea-shore  and  exposed  to  the  sun*s 
heat.  As  the  brine  concentrates  in  these  salterns^  the  crystals 
of  salt  are  raked  off  the  liquid  and  allowed  to  drain  in  heaps  at 
the  side  of  the  pools.  The  mother-liquors,  known  as  bittern, 
were  formerly  utilised  for  the  extraction  of  the  bromine  which  they 
contain. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  salt-beds,  where  it  is  found  in  enormous 
deposits,  either  by  direct  mining  operations,  when  the  salt  is 
sufficiently  pure,  or  by  first  dissolving  the  material  in  water, 
whereby  insoluble  admixed  impurities  are  removed,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  the  brine  so  obtained.     The  latter  method  is  carried 
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out  by  sinking  borings  through  the  upper  strata  of  rock,  r. 
sending  water  down  to  the  salt-beds  beneath.  The  brine  s  r^ 
pumped  up  and  the  salt  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  fir«  si^:- 
of  the  concentrating  process,  especially  where  the  brine  is  no*.  .^' 
strong,  is  in  some  parts  carried  on  by  exposing  the  liquid  :c  '^' 


Fig.  139. 

wind.  This  is  effected  by  causing  the  solution  to  trickle  o^^ 
erections  of  brushwood  known  2l%  grcuiuators  (Fig.  139),  which  a-? 
built  so  that  the  prevailing  winds  blow  across  them.  The  bri^c  ^ 
pumped  up  into  the  wooden  troughs  running  along  the  top,  ^- 
which  it  escapes  by  a  number  of  openings,  rt,  a,  a,  and  flow?  f^^-' 
the  pile  of  brushwood  down  into-  the  reservoir  upon  which  -^ 
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erection  is  constructed.  In  this  way  the  solution  is  made  to 
expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air,  and  it  quickly  reaches  a  concen- 
tration when  it  contains  20 
per  cent  of  salt  in  the 
solution.  The  liquor  is  then 
evaporated  in  shallow  iron 
pans  by  means  of  artificial 
heat,  and  as  the  salt  crys- 
tallises it  is  lifted  out  by 
means  of  perforated  iron 
skimmers.  Salt  obtained 
in  this  manner  always  con- 
tains small  quantities  of 
other  salts,  such  as  sodium 
sulphate,  calcium  sulphate, 
calcium  and  magnesium 
chlorides.  The  presence 
of  chlorides  of  magnesium 
or  calcium  causes  the  salt 
to  become  moist,  especially 
in  damp  weather. 

Pure  sodium  chloride 
may  be  prepared  by  add- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
strong  aqueous  solution  of 
salt ;  the  sodium  chloride  is 
thereby  precipitated,  while 
the  other  salts  remain  in 
solution. 

Sodium  chloride  forms 
colourless,  cubical  crystals, 
which  are  anhydrous.  If 
deposited  at  -  10"  it  crystal- 
lises in  monosymmetric 
prisms,  with  two  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  lose  their  water  and  break  up 
into  minute  cubes. 

Sodium  chloride  is  a  necessary  article  of  food  for  man  and  other 
animals  ;  it  is  estimated  that  about  20  lbs.  of  salt  per  head  of 
population  is  annually  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  this  purpose. 
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The  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  gastric  and  odier  acii  ^- 
of  the  stomach  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  sodiran  v-  •  - 
which  is  taken  into  the  organism. 

Enormous  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  are  employaf  ..- 
alkali  industry,  and  all  the  chlorine  that  is  manu&ctured  is  tit- 
primarily  from  this  compound. 

Sodium  Bromide,  NaBr,  and  Sodium  Iodide,  Nal,  are  ;*- 
pared  by  methods  similar  to  those  for  obtaining^   the  poti>.-.i 
compounds.     They  are  both  isomorphous  with  sodium  cfi>r:- 
and  when  deposited  at  low  temperatures  they  form  moaos>Tine 
crystals  containing  two  molecules  of  water. 

Sodium  Carbonate,  Na^COj.— The  preparation  of  this  . 
pound  is  carried  on  by  three  methods,  and  constitutes  that  impc-  : 
industry,  the  alkali  manufacture.    Two  of  these  processes  are  b.-  ■ 
by  the  names  of  their  respective  discoverers,  namely,  the  //"  - 
process  and  the  Solvay  process,  the  latter  being  also  kuoa- .» 
the  ammonia-soda  process.     The  third  is  a  modem  efccti^x' 
method. 

I.  The  Leblanc  method  of  manufacture  consists  essential 
three  processes,  namely — 

(i.)  The  conversion  of  sodium  chloride  into  sodium  sdx-^ 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  known  as  the  *iiV- 
process.     Two  chemical  reactions  are  in\'oh*ed  ia  :• 
process — 

NaCl  +  H2S04      =NaHS04  +  HCl. 
NaCl  +  NaHS04=Na2S04  +HC1. 

(2.)  The  decomposition  of  sodium  sulphate,  salt-cakf^  by  1x21- 
of  calcium  carbonate  (limestone)  and  coal,  at  a  h^ 
temperature,  whereby  a  crude  mixture  of  sodium  a* 
bonate  and  calcium  sulphide  is  obtained,  knovn  :i 
black-ask.  This  black-ash  process  takes  place  in  actcn- 
ance  with  the  following  equation — 

Na2S04 + CaCOj  +  2C  =  NajCOa  +  CaS + 200^ 

The  change  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as  taking  place  in  tw 
stages,  which  proceed  simultaneously  according  to  the  eqiaiions- 

Na2S04 + 2C  =  NagS + 2CO^ 
Na^S  +  CaCOs = CaS  +  Na^CO,. 

(3.)  The  process  of  extracting  and  purifying  the  sodium  or- 
bonate  contained  in  the  black-ash. 
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(i.)  The  Salt-cake  Process. — The  first  stage  of  this 

usually  carried  on  in  a  large  cast- 
iron  pan  {Dy  Fig.  140),  built  into 

a  furnace  in  such  a  manner  that 

it  shall  be  heated  as  uniformly  as 

possible.    The  charge  of  common 

salt  is  placed  in  the  covered  pan, 

and  the  requisite  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  run  in.    H  ydro- 

chloric  acid  is  given  off  in  tor- 
rents, according  to  the  first  of  the 

above  equations,  and  the  gas  is 

led  away  by  the  pif)e  E  in   the 

arched  roof  to  the   condensing- 

towers,  where  it  is  absorbed  by 

water  (see    Hydrochloric    Acid, 

page  369).    The  mixture  is  heated 

until   it  begins  to  stiffen  into  a 

solid  mass,  when  the  damper  h 

is  raised  and  the  mass  is  raked 

out  of  the  pan  on  to  the  hearth 

of  the  roaster  or  reverberatory 

furnace,  b.      Here  it  is  exposed 

to  the  hot  gases  from  the  coke  fire 

a,  which  sweep  over  it  and  ulti- 
mately raise  its  temperature  nearly 

to  a  red  heat,  whereby  the  second 

of  the  above  reactions  is  com- 
pleted. The  acid  gas,  together 
with  the  fire  gases,  leave  the 
roaster  by  the  chimney  ^,  and  are 
also  led  to  condensing  -  towers, 
where  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
absorbed.  The  mass  is  from  time 
to  time  raked  or  worked  by  means 
of  side  -  openings  or  "working 
doors  "  in  the  roaster,  and  as  soon 
as  the  operation  is  completed  the 
salt-cake  is  withdrawn.  The  salt- 
cake  so  obtained  usually  contains 
from  95  to  96  per  cent,  of  normal 
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sodium  sulphate,  Na^SOf  ;  the  remaining  4  or  5  per  cent  < 
ing  of  hydrogen  sodium  sulphate,  NaHSOf,  undecomposed  soi , 

chloride,  and  such  impurities  as  ir* 
originally  present  in  the  sah. 

(2.)   The  Black  ask   Procos^-V- 
salt-cake  is  mixed  with  limesUBe 
chalk)    and    coal    dust   {slacJt\  ii 
heated    in    a  reverbcratory  ferii - 
known  as  the  black -ash  or  m-  ' 
furnace.    As  the  mixture  softens  «  - 
the  heat  it  requires  to  be  tboriKi^ 
mixed  together,  which,  in  the  rl-t 
forms  of  furnace  (still  used  in  re- 
places), is  accomplished  b>-  mac 
labour.    Fig.  1 4 1  shows  such  a  fun:--- 
in  section.     The  materials  arc  ^t^- 
duced  by  the   hopper  i*  on  to  i* 
hearth  /,  where  they  are  cspoxc 
the  hot  gases  from  the  fire  tf ;  1^- 
as  the  decomposition  proceeds  ±t' 
are  raked  along  to  the  more  strwu  y- 
heated  front  portion  of  the  hcurb  ^ 
During  this  process  carbon  dw^  - 
is  freely  evolved,  the  escaping  bulb 0 
of  gas  giving  the   semi-flnid  nx- 
the  appearance  of  boiling.    .-Vs  tt 
temperature  rises   and   the  pro-"^ 
approaches    completion,    the  ^^^^ 
thickens,  when  it  is  worked  up  1^ 
large   balls  by  means  of  rakt>   ' 
paddles.    At  this  stage  carbon  n^ ' 
oxide  begins  to  be  evolved,  the  but  b^ 
of  which,  bursting  from  the  dour 
material,  become  ignited    and  tr 
upon  its  surface  as  small  jets  o\  i^i"' 
coloured  yellow  by  the  soda.    .\s  ^<' 
as  these  appear  the  ball  is  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  ftirj^ 
The  formation  of  carbon  monoxide  at  the  high  temperature  rfa^^ 
at  this  point  in  the  process  is  due  to  the  action  of  carbon  upon'* 
limestone  according  to  the  equation — 

CaC03  +  C  =  CaO  +  2CO, 
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excess  of  these  materials  being  intentionally  present  in  the  mixture. 
The  eflfect  of  the  escaping  carbon  monoxide  at  this  point  in  the 
process,  in  rendering  the  black-ash  light  and  porous  (an  important 
consideration  in  view  of  the  next  operation),  is  similar  to  that  of 
baking-powder  when  used  for  cooking  purposes.  The  heated 
gases  from  the  furnace  are  made  to  pass  over  large  evaporating 
pans,  Py  where  liquors  from  a  subsequent  process  are  concen- 
trated. 

In  the  more  modern  forms  of  black-ash  furnace,  the  mixing  and 
working  up  of  the  materials  is  accomplished  mechanically  by 
means  of  a  revolving  hearth.  Fig.  142  shows  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  a  revolving  black-ash  furnace.  The  mixture  is  placed  in 
the  cylinder  ^,  which  is  made  to  slowly  revolve  upon  its  horizontal 
axis.  The  heated  gases  from  the  fire  a  pass  through  this  revolv- 
ing hearth  ;  they  are  then  conveyed  through  a  dust-chamber,  w,  and 
finally  over  concentrating-pans.  Limestone  and  two-thirds  of  the 
coal  are  first  thrown  into  the  .furnace  and  heated  until  the  blue 
flame  of  burning  carbon  monoxide  makes  its  appearance,  when 
the  salt-cake  along  with  the  rest  of  the  coal  is  added,  and  the 
process  continued  until  the  yellow  flames  appear  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mass.  The  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  then  thrown  out 
into  iron  trucks  beneath. 

Black-ash  is  a  mixture  of  variable  composition,  containing — 

Sodium  carbonate,  Na^COs 
Calcium  sulphide,  CaS  . 
Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg 
Coke       .... 
Calcium  oxide,  CaO 

And  smaller  quantities  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium 
sulphite,  sodium  sulphide,  sodium  thiosulphate,  oxides  of  iron 
and  alumina. 

(3.)  Uxiviatton  of  Black-ask, — The  lixiviation  of  black-ash  is 
carried  on  in  a  series  of  tanks,  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  can  be 
made  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The  action  of  water  upon 
the  black-ash  is  more  than  a  simple  process  of  dissolving  the 
sodium  carbonate  from  the  mixture,  for  in  the  presence  of  water 
chemical  action  takes  place  between  some  of  the  ingredients. 
Thus  the  lime  reacts  upon  sodium  carbonate,  forming  sodium 
hydroxide,  hence  the  tank  liquor  always  contains  caustic  soda  in 
varying  quantities.     Under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and 
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dilution,  the  calcium  sulphide  also  reacts  upon  the  sodiina  r^ 
bonate,  forming  sodium  sulphide  and  calcium  carbonate,  thus— 

CaS  +  Na^COa  =  CaCOj  +  Na^S. 

Also  by  the  oxidising  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  cak  jh^ 
sulphide,  CaS,  is  converted  into  calcium  sulphate,  CaSO^i  wb  t 
in  its  turn  is  acted  upon  by  the  sodium  carbonate,  involmg  \'^-. 
of  this  product — 

CaS04+  NaaCOs^CaCOsH-  NagSO^. 

The  process  of  lixiviation  is  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  pos5:b  •, 
and  at  temperatures  ranging  from  about  30*  (for  the  dilate  liqacn 
to  about  60**  (for  those  more  concentrated)  ;  for  the  fonnadoo  ^' 
sodium  sulphide  diminishes  as  the  concentration  of  the  liq- 
increases.  The  tank  liquor,  after  settling,  is  then  either  at  ooct 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  when  the  soda  crystallises  out,  ta' 
ing  the  caustic  soda  in  the  mother-liquor,  or  it  is  submitted  to  toe 
action  of  carbon  dioxide,  whereby  both  the  caustic  soda  and  rr 
sodium  sulphide  are  converted  into  sodium  carbonate,  thus- 

2NaH0  -f  C02=  NaaC03+ HgO. 
NajS  +  COs+  HaO  =  Na2C03+  HjS. 

The  concentration  of  the  tank  liquor  is  accomplished  in  't? 
shallow  pans  above  mentioned,  by  means  of  the  waste  heat  frf' 
the  black-ash  furnace  ;  and  the  product  obtained  by  evaporaim^i^f 
liquid  is  usually  calcined  at  a  red  heat  in  an  ordinary  reverbcntir 
furnace.  This  substance  is  known  as  soda-ashy  and  when  dissdw- 
in  water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallise,  the  so-called  sy''^ 
crystals  are  obtained,  having  the  composition  Na^CO^lOHjO. 

1 1.  The  Ammonia-Soda  Process.— TKis  process  is  based  upon  ^k 
fact,  that  hydrogen  ammonium  carbonate  {bicarbonate of  ammc^^^- 
is  decomposed  by  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  acconl::^ 
to  the  equation — 

H(NH4)C03-l-NaCl  =  HNaCOs+NH4Cl. 

In  practice  the  brine  is  first  saturated  with  ammonia  ^^^ 
the  cooled  ammoniacal  liquid  is  then  charged  with  carbon  dio«'> 
under  moderate  pressure,  in  carbonating  towers. 

The  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  {bicarbonate  of  soda],  o^-- 
much  less  soluble,  separates  out,  leaving  the  more  soluble  aff 
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monium  chloride  in  solution,  from  which  the  ammonia  is  recovered 
by  subsequent  treatment  with  lime. 

The  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  is  converted  into  normal  sodium 
carbonate  by  calcination,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  is  again 
utilised  in  carbonating  a  further  quantity  of  ammoniacal  brine — 

2HNaC03=Na2C03  +  C08+HaO. 

These  two  processes,  namely,  the  Leblanc  and  the  ammonia-soda 
process,  have  been  keen  competitors  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and 
a  glance  at  the  figures  giving  the  annual  output  from  the  two 
sources  shows  how  rapidly  and  steadily  the  younger  process  has 
gained  upon  its  older  rival.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
but  for  the  value  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  simultaneously 
produced  in  the  Leblanc  process,  this  method  would  before  now 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  manufacture.  Now,  however,  both  of 
these  processes  are  threatened  by  the  advent  of  a  new  and  formid- 
able rival  in  the  electrolytic  method. 

III.  The  Electrolytic  Process  (Hargreaves-Bird).  — In  this 
method  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (brine,  pumped  direct  from 
the  salt-beds)  is.  submitted  to  electrolysis  in  a  cell  of  special  con- 
struction. This  consists  of  an  oblong  box  divided  longitudinally 
into  three  compartments,  the  centre  one  being  comparatively 
large,  while  the  two  extreme  compartments  are  quite  narrow.  The 
partitions  which  divide  the  box  in  this  manner  are  made  of  a 
"  composition  "  consisting  largely  of  asbestos  ;  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  when  the  middle  compartment  is  filled  with  brine, 
none  of  the  liquid  percolates  or  oozes  through  into  the  side  cham- 
bers. These  asbestos  diaphragms  are  backed  on  their  outer  sides 
by  a  network  of  copper  wire  which  is  made  the  cathode  in  the 
system.  The  anode  consists  of  pieces  of  gas-carbon  which  are 
suspended  in  the  brine  in  the  centre  chamber.  Although  the 
asbestos  diaphragms  are  water-tight,  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
allow  the  brine  to  pass  from  the  middle  to  the  outer  compartments, 
they  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  porous  to  keep  the  copper  wire 
cathodes  moist,  and  to  allow  therefore  of  the  passage  of  the 
current.  Chlorine  is  evolved  at  the  anode,  and  is  conveyed  away 
directly  to  lime  chambers  and  converted  into  bleach  ing-powder. 
The  sodium  ions  pass  fi-eely  through  the  asbestos  partitions  to  the 
cathodes,  there  generating  sodium  hydroxide ;  while  a  stream  of 
steam  and  carbon  dioxide  which  is  passed  through   the  narrow 
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compartments  immediately  converts  the  hydroxide  into  caibcsss 
which  is  thus  washed  away  from  the  cathodes  as  £ist  as  .: 
formed.    The  solution  so  obtained  is  sufficiently  concentnted ' 
deposit  crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  on  cooling. 

The  "  soda"  obtained  by  this  process,  which  is  now  being  onxs 
out  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Middle wich,  Cheshire,  is  cxtrent".- 
pure,  containing  from  97  to  98  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbooatf,  22: 
only  about  i  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride. 

Sodium  carbonate  crystallises  in  large,  transparent,  monosjT:- 
metric  crystals,  commonly  known  as  "  soda "  or  "  washing-so:- 
having  the  composition  NajCOgjlOHjO.  On  exposure  to  the  ^^ 
the  crystals  give  up  water,  and  become  effloiesced  upon  the  surfi.  c, 
and  finally  fall  to  powder,  having  the  composition  NajCO^H.' 
When  crystallised  from  hot  solutions,  it  forms  rhombic  cn-stzl^ 
containing  7H,0.  The  solubility  of  sodium  carbonate  in  w^-rr 
increases  with  rise  of  temperature,  reaching  a  maximum  at  3:  'i- 
when  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  59  parts  of  the  salt.  Abovt  tli- 
temperature  the  solubility  falls,  and  at  100*  the  amount  dissoftf- 
is  45.4  parts. 

Hydrogen  Sodium  Carbonate  {bicarbonate  ofsoddy,  HNaC  > 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  the  vfxcx 
carbonate,  either  in  solution  or  as  crystals — 

Na2COs,10H8O  +  CO,=2HNaCO,  +  9H,0. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  of  commcrrr  *" 
obtained  in  the  ammonia-soda  process  above  described. 

This  salt  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  normal  caibona't 
Thus,  100  parts  of  water  at  different  temperatures  dissolve  '^« 
following  quantities  of  these  compounds — 

Na^COs.     . 
HNaCOj    . 

When  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  is  heated,  tbe  ^^^ 
gives  off  a  portion  of  its  carbon  dioxide,  and  on  cooling  thesolnttor 
deposits  crystals  having  the  composition  NajCO3,2HNaC03,2H.''' 
known  as  sodium  sesquicarbonate.  On  continued  boiling,  the  si' 
is  completely  converted  into  the  normal  carbonate.  Sodxr 
sesquicarbonate  occurs  as  a  natural  deposit  in  Egypt,  Afn-^ 
South  America,  and  elsewhere,  known  as  tronoy  from  whici  '^ 
name  natrium  is  derived. 
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Sodium  Sulphate  {dauber's  salt),  Na,S04,  occurs  native  in  the 
anhydrous  condition  as  the  mineral  thenarditey  and  as  a  double 
sulphate  of  sodium  and  calcium,  NajS0|,CaS04,  in  the  mineral 
Glaitberite. 

It  is  manufactured  in  immense  quantities  in  the  first  {salt-cake) 
process  in  the  alkali  manufacture,  by  the  Leblanc  method. 

It  is  also  obtained  in  large  supplies  firom  the  Stassfiirt  deposits, 
by  double  decomposition  between  magnesium  sulphate  (from 
kieserite)  and  sodium  chloride. 

The  solution  of  the  mixed  salts,  when  cooled  a  few  degrees 
below  0%  deposits  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  soluble  magnesium 
chloride  remains  in  solution — 

2NaCl  +  MgS04=  Na2S04+  MgCla. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  also  manu&ctured  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  oxygen  upon  sodium  chloride.  This  is  known  as 
Hargreav^s  process.    The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

2NaCl  +  SO,+0  +  H20=:Na2S04+2HCl. 

This  process  is,  in  essence,  the  production  of  sodium  sulphate 
from  sodium  chloride  and  the  constituents  of  sulphuric  acid,  with- 
out the  intermediate  manufcicture  of  the  acid.  The  gases  from 
pyrites  burners,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  "vitriol"  manufacturer, 
together  with  steam,  are  passed  through  a  series  of  cast-iron 
cylinders  containing  sodium  chloride,  and  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature of  500*  to  550'.  Many  days  are  required  for  the  com- 
plete conversion  of  the  chloride  into  sulphate  by  this  process. 

Sodium  sulphate  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  belonging  to 
the  monosymmetric  system,  containing  ten  molecules  of  water ; 
when  exposed  to  the  air  the  crystals  effloresce,  and  when  heated 
to  33"  they  melt  in  their  own  water  of  crystallisation  (see  page 

153)- 

When  sodium  sulphate  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  pro- 
portions required  by  the  following  equation,  hydrogen  sodium 
sulphate  is  formed — 

Na^S04  +  H2S04=2HNaS04. 

Sodium  Nitrate,  NaNO,,  occurs  associated  with  other  salts  in 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  as  cubical  nitre,  or  Chili  saltpetre.     The  crude 
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salt  is  purified  by  solution  in  water,  and  crystallisation.    It  ior 
rhombohedral  crystals,  isomorphous  with  calcspar. 

Sodium  nitrate  is  very  soluble  in  water.  100  parts  of  water  c- 
solve  at  o*",  68.8  parts  ;  at  40%  102  parts  ;  and  at  100".  i8opar.> 
thfe  salt.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  salt  absorbs  moistn:t.  zr 
on  this  account  cannot  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  potasr.-r 
nitrate  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  or  in  pyrotcchny.  1- 
chief  uses  are  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid ;  for  themanufer..- 
of  potassium  nitrate  by  double  decomposition  with  potass:  .- 
chloride  ;  and  as  an  ingredient  in  artificial  manures. 

Sodium  Phosphates.— The  most  important  of  these  comp^-* 
is  the  hydrogen  disodium  orthophosphate,  or  common  fkaff 
of  soda^  HNa2P04.     This  salt  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  b 
adding  sodium  carbonate  to  phosphoric  acid  until  the  soluric-  > 
alkaline,  and  then  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solutioiL,  vhe: 
large  transparent  prisms,  belonging  to  the  monos>Tnmetric  systtr 
are  deposited,  having  the  composition  HNaiP04,12H20.    Exp^' 
to  the  air  the  crystals  effloresce,  and  when  heated  become  :■ 
hydrous.    The  salt  melts  at  35^ 

100  parts  of  water  at  10°  dissolve  4.1  parts  ;  at  50%  43.3  par.- 
and  at  100",  108.2  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt 

Normal  Sodium  Orthophosphate,  NasPOf,  is  obtained  f. 
hydrogen  disodium  phosphate,  by  evaporating  a  solutioD  0* - 
latter  salt  with  sodium  hydroxide,  until  the  liquid  crystallises— 

H  Na2P04+ NaHO  =  Na3P04+  H^O. 

This  salt  contains  twelve  molecules  of  water,  and  forms  '^' 
six-sided  prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  1  '- 
absorbs  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  formation  of  hydn  c^- 
sodium  carbonate  and  hydrogen  disodium  phosphate,  thus— 

Na3P044-C02  +  HjO  =  HNajP04  +  HNaC03. 

Dihydrogren  Sodium  Orthophosphate,  H^NaPO^,  is  ob:i  - 
when  phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda,-' 
the  liquid  gives  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  On  c\-:> 
rating  the  solution,  the  salt  cr>'stallises — 

H  Na.P04  +  H3PO4 = 2  H,NaP04. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  is  acid. 
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Hydpofiren  Sodium  Ammonium  Phosphate  {microcosmic  sali), 
HNa(NH4)P04,  is  obtained  by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  com- 
mon sodium  phosphate  to  ammonium  chloride— 

H  NajPO^  +  N  H4CI  =  NaCl  +  H  Na(N  H4)  PO4. 

The  orthophosphates  are  readily  converted  into  pyro-  and  meta- 
phosphates  (see  p^e  476). 


LITHIUM. 

Symbol,  Li.     Atomic  weight =7. 03. 

Oecurrenee.— Lithium  is  only  found  in  combination  with  other 
elements.  It  is  a  constituent  of  a  few  somewhat  rare  minerals,  as 
PetaliU,  30SiO2,4Al2O3,Na2O,2Li,O  ;  spodumene,  15Si02,4Al,03, 
SLijO  ;  lepidolitey  or  liihium  mica,  9Si02,3Alg03,K20,4LiF. 

By  means  of  the  spectroscope,  lithium  compounds  have  been 
detected  in  sea- water,  and  in  most  spring  and  river  waters.  In  a 
few  cases  spring  waters  are  met  with  which  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  lithium  salts.  Thus,  W.  A.  Miller  found  as  much  as 
0.372  gramme  of  lithium  chloride  in  i  litre  of  the  water  of  a  spring 
near  Redruth  in  Cornwall. 

Mode  of  Formation. —Lithium  is  obtained  by  the  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  the  fused  chloride.  For  this  purpose  the  dry 
salt  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  when  it  melts  at  a  low  red 
heat  to  a  mobile  liquid.  A  rod  of  gas  carbon  is  made  the  positive 
electrode  ;  and  a  stout  iron  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  flattened  out, 
is  used  for  the  negative  pole,  upon  which  the  lithium  is  collected. 
On  passing  an  electric  current  through  the  molten  chloride,  the 
metal  forms  as  a  bright  globule  upon  the  negative  electrode.  The 
wire  is  withdrawn  and  quickly  dipped  beneath  petroleum,  and  the 
solidified  globule  of  lithium  is  then  cut  off  with  a  knife.  The 
reduced  metal,  in  its  passage  from  the  crucible  to  the  petroleum, 
is  protected  from  oxidation  by  the  film  of  fused  chloride  which 
coats  it. 

PFOperties. — Lithium  is  a  soft,  silver- white  metal,  which  soon 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
being  softer  than  lead,  but  harder  than  sodium.  It  may  be  pressed 
into  wire,  and  two  pieces  of  the  metal  may  be  made  to  adhere, 
or  welded  together,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Lithium  is  the 
lightest  known  solid,  its  specific  gravity  being  0.59.     Its  extreme 
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lightness  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  metal  floats  ui> 
petroleum,  a  liquid  which  itself  floats  upon  water.  Uthioni  rat^- 
at  I  So**,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  takes  fire  and  boms  v' 
a  bright  white  light.  Lithium  decomposes  water  at  the  otd:sar 
temperature,  liberating  hydrogen  and  forming  lithium  hydiOL-:':. 
LiHO  ;  but  when  a  fragment  of  the  metal  is  thrown  upoo  clc 
water  it  does  not  melt,  and  even  with  boiling  water  the  acdoEi  r 
not  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  hydrogen. 

When  strongly  heated  in  nitrogen  the  twoelcmcnts  unite. *  • 
feeble  combustion,  forming  lithium  nitride,  NLi^ 

Lithium  Oxide,  Li^O,  is  formed  when  the  metal  boms  in  : : 
air.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate.  It  dissoh-cs  ^ 
water,  forming  lithium  hydroxide,  LiHO. 

Lithium  Hydroxide  is  produced  by  the  prolonged  bo;:iQ^^  x 
lithium  carbonate  with  milk  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  this  tteti. 
unlike  potassium  and  sodium  carbonates,  being  only  verr  sligh- 
soluble  in  water. 

Lithium  Carbonate,  LijCO,,  is  obtained  as  a  white  predpfnre 
when  a  solution  of  either  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammommn  a** 
bonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  either  chloride  or  mtiaft  i 
lithium.  The  compound  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  \y 
parts  of  water  at  13*  dissolving  0.77  part  of  the  carbonate. 

Lithium  Phosphate,  LisP04,  is  precipiuted  as  a  crysul  -t 
powder,  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  disodium  phosphate  :•"  - 
solution  of  a  lithium  salt  In  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxidf  ri"^ 
precipitation  is  complete,  and  the  formation  of  this  compocrd  ^ 
employed  as  a  quantitative  method  for  estimating  lithium.  T^; 
crystals  contain  SHjO,  which  they  lose  when  heated.  Vi^"^ 
phosphate  is  soluble  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric  ac::> 
and  from  the  latter  solution,  on  evaporation,  the  dihydr-'cer 
phosphate  is  deposited  (H2LiP04)  as  deliquescent  and  very  50V:  f 
crystals.  The  chloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  of  lithium  are  ol^a'^  ^ 
by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  the  respective  acids^  The  sa-s 
are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Bnhidium  and  Caeaium.*— These  two  rare  elements,  which  were  is<r-' 
covered  by  Bunsen  in  the  waters  of  Dtirkhcim,  in  the  years  1860-61,  3Jv  '^' 
with,  associated  with  sodium  and  potassium,  in  certain  minerak,  i^^  - 
lepidolites  (lithium  mica),  porphyrites,  and  in  carnallite.     They  are  also  tr 

*  For  detailed  descriptions  of  these  elements  and  their  oompounds. ''' 
student  is  referred  to  larger  works. 
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in  many  mineral  waters,  in  the  mother-liquors  from  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water,  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  Although  widely  distributed,  the  quantities 
present  arc  extremely  minute,  one  of  the  richest  lepidolites  in  which  these 
metals  occur  containing  only  0.24  per  cent,  of  rubidium  oxide. 

The  rare  mineral  pollux^  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  caesium,  containing 
also  iron  calcium  and  sodium,  is  the  only  known  mineral  in  which  either  of 
these  two  elements  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent.  The  analysis  of  Piyani 
(1864)  gives  34.07  per  cent,  of  caesium  oxide  in  this  substance. 

Rubidium  is  obtained  by  heating  ihe  carbonate  with  carbon  (the  charred 
tartrate),  as  in  the  older  method  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

Caesium  cannot  be  isolated  by  this  reaction,  but  is  obtained  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  the  fused  cyanide,  Cs(CN)  (mixed  with  barium  cyanide  in  order  to 
render  it  more  readily  fusible).     Rubidium  melts  at  38. 5**,  caesium  at  26.5**. 

Rubidium  gives  a  green  vapour,  and  when  sublimed  in  a  vacuous  tube  yields 
a  thin  film  of  metal,  which  appears  deep  blue  by  transmitted  light :  when 
slowly  sublimed  in  this  way  the  metal  forms  small  needle-shaped  crystals. 
The  compounds  of  these  metals  closely  resemble  those  of  potassium,  from 
which  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  different  spectra  they  give. 


AMHONIUK  SALTS. 

The  monovalent  group  or  radical  (NH^)  is  capable  of  replacing 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  acids,  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  series  of 
salts  which  are  closely  analogous  to,  and  are  isomorphous  with, 
those  of  potassium.  The  radical  (NH4),  to  which  the  name 
ammonium  is  given,  has  never  been  isolated.  When  an  amalgam 
of  sodium  and  mercury  is  thrown  into  a  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  the  mercury  swells  up  into  a  honeycombed  or  sponge- 
like mass,  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  so- 
called  ammonium  amalgam  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  a  true 
amalgam  of  mercury  with  the  metallic  radical  ammonium.  It 
is  now  generally  believed  to  consist  of  mercury  which  is  simply 
inflated  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  ammonia  gas.  When 
this  spong^like  substance  is  subjected  to  changes  of  pressure,  it 
is  found  to  contract  and  expand  in  conformity  to  Boyle's  law  :  its 
formation  may  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

HgxNa,+yNH4Cl  =  yNaCl-hxHg-f.yNH34-yH. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  inflated  mass  shrinks  down, 
and  ordinary  mercury  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution, 
hydrogen  and  ammonia  having  been  rapidly  evolved. 

The  ammonium  salts  are  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the 
ammaniacal  liquor  of  the  gasworks.    The  material  is  treated  with 
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lime,  and  distilled  ;  and  t)^  ammonia  so  driven  off  i5  '* 
salphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  rise  to  acortionitiw 
or  chloride. 

Ammotllum  Chloride  {sai  ammimia^  KFI|CL — The 
obtained  by  absorbing  amnr\oiiia  from  gas  liquor  in  h»dracls 
acid  is  purified  by  sublimation.      The  crude   mal^nAi 
in  large  iron  pots,  covered  with  iron  dome-shaped  %« 
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which  the  substance  sublimes.    Ammomium  chloride  cryslAllMi 
arborescent  or  fern-like  crj'stals  (Fig^,  )43)i  ttjnslsttng  of  gfmj 
small  octahedra  belong^in^  to  the  regular  system. 

100  parts  of  water  at  10*  dissolve  32.8  parts,  and  at  lOoT,  77p«i 
of  the  sah.  On  boiling  the  aqueous  solution,  drssocUtkil  W  t 
small  extent  takes  place^  and  a  portion  of  the  ammotuft  tsas^ 
with  the  steam  ;  the  solution  at  the  same  lime  becoming  ifi|iit^ 
add. 

Ammonium  Sulphate  (NH|)sSO|.— The  product  obtuosd  If 
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the  absorption  of  ammonia  obtained  from  gas  liquors  by  sul- 
phuric acid  is  purified  by  recry stall isation,  when  it  forms  colourless 
rhombic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate,  ico  parts 
of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  dissolve  50  parts  of  the  salt. 
The  chief  use  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  for  agricultural  purposes, 
as  a  manure ;  and  for  this  use  the  crude  salt,  as  first  obtained, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  coloured  with  tarry  matters,  is  em- 
ployed. Ammonium  sulphate  is  also  used  for  the  preparation  of 
ammonia  alum  and  other  ammonium  compounds,  as  well  as  in 
the  ammonia-soda  process. 

Ammonium  Carbonates. — Commercial  ammonium  carbonate 
{sal  volatile)  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
sulphate  and  ground  chalk  to  redness  in  horizontal  iron  retorts  or 
cylinders,  and  conducting  the  vapours  into  leaden  receivers  or 
chambers,  where  the  carbonate  condenses  as  a  solid  crust.  It  is 
afterwaois  purified  by  resublimation,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a 
white  fibrous  mass.  This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
ammonium  carbonate,  H(NH4)C03,  and  ammonium  carbamate, 
(NH4)CO^NH2),  and  smells  strongly  ammoniacal.  When  treated 
with  alcohol  the  ammonium  carbamate  is  dissolved,  leaving  the 
carbonate  behind. 

Normal  Ammonium  Carbonate,  (N  114)2003,  is  obtained  from 
the  commercial  compound,  by  passing  ammonia  gas  into  a  strong 
aqueous  solution,  or  by  digesting  the  compound  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia.  The  carbamate  present  is  converted  into  normal  car- 
bonate by  the  action  of  the  water,  thus — 

(NH4)C02(NH2)  +  H20=(NH4)C03(NH4)=(NH4)2C03; 

and  the  ammonia  converts  the  bicarbonate  into  the  normal  salt, 
thus — 

H(NH4)C03  +  NH3=(NH4)2C03. 

Normal  ammonium  carbonate  on  exposure  to  the  air  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  passes  back  into  hydrogen  ammonium  carbonate. 
When  heated  to  60'  the  salt  breaks  up  into  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  and  water. 

Hydrosren  Ammonium  Carbonate,  H(NH4)C03,  may  also  be 
obtained  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  the  normal 
salt— 

(NH4)2C03+C024-H20  =  2H(NH4)C03. 

It  forms  large  lustrous  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system, 
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which,  when  dry,  do  not  smell  of  ammonia.  loo  parts  of  «i»  r 
15*  dissolve  12.5  parts  of  this  salt  At  ordinary  temperatures  ds 
solution  on  exposure  to  the  air  slowly  gives  off  carbon  dkaoddi. 
becomes  alkaline  ;  and  when  heated  above  36' the  liquid  begjs: 
effervesce,  owing  to  the  rapid  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  Tr  • 
salt  forms  with  the  normal  carbonate  a  double  salt  analogcLS- 
sodium  sesquicarbonate,  and  having  the  composition  ( NH4VC 
2H(NH4)C03,H20. 

Ammonium  ThiOCyanate,  NH4S(CNX  is  prepared  by  add-. 
aqueous  ammonia  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  carbon  disa!p  /  - 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand,  when  ammonium  thiocaibcrx: 
is  formed,  thus — 

eNHs  +  3H20  +  3CS,=2(NH4)sCS3  +  (NH4)5C05. 

On  heating  this  solution,  the  ammonium  thiocarbonate  -s  \t 
composed  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — 

(NH4)jCS3=2HjS  +  NH4S(CN). 

Ammonium  thiocyanate  (known  also  as  ammonium  jk./**-- 
cyanate)  forms  colourless  crystals,  which  are  extremely  soliiti 
both  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  solution  in  water  is  attended  »  -' 
considerable  absorption  of  heat :  thus,  if  20  grammes  of  tlie  'ii- 
be  dissolved  in  25  cubic  centimetres  of  water  at  1 8*,  the  tcmpdatC'"^ 
of  the  liquid  falls  to  -  I3^ 


CHAPTER   V 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GROUP  I.  (FAMILY  B.) 

Copper,  Cu 63.6 

Silver,  Ag io7-93 

Gold,  Au     .  ■ 197-3 

The  elements  of  this  family  present  many  striking  contrasts  to 
those  of  the  other  family  belonging  to  the  first  group.  These 
three  metals  are  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen,  or  by  water,  at 
ordinary  temperatures  ;  they  are  all  found  native  in  the  un- 
combined  state,  and  on  this  account  are  amongst  the  earliest 
metals  known  to  man.  The  alkali  metals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
instantly  oxidised  on  exposure  to  air,  they  decompose  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  are  never  found  native,  and  are  amongst 
the  most  recently  discovered  metals.  With  the  exception  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  which  are  used  in  a  few  manufacturing 
processes,  the  alkali  metals,  as  such,  are  of  little  practical  service 
to  mankind,  whilst  the  metals  of  this  family  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals,  and  are  the  three  universally  adopted  for 
coinage.  Many  of  the  compounds  of  the  elements  of  this  family 
are  similarly  constituted  to  those  of  the  alkali  metals  :  thus,  with 
oxygen  and  with  sulphur  we  have  CujO,  AggO,  AugO,  and  CugS, 
AgjS,  Au^S,  corresponding  to  LijO  and  KgS. 

With  the  halogens  they  all  form  compounds  of  the  type 
RX.  Although  the  three  elements,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  fall 
into  the  same  family  upon  the  basis  of  the  periodic  classification 
of  the  elements,  they  are  in  many  respects  widely  dissimilar. 
Thus,  silver  is  consistently  monovalent,  while  copper  is  divalent, 
forming  compounds  of  the  type  CuXj,  and  gold  is  trivalent,  giving 
compounds  AuXg.  The  chlorides,  AgCl  and  CugClj,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  both  insoluble  in  water,  are  both  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  both  absorb  ammonia. 

In  many  of  their  physical  attributes,  these  metals  show  a  regular 
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gradation  in  their  properties.  Thus,  as  regards  malleaMty  aai 
ductility,  silver  is  intermediate  between  copper  and  gold,  r* 
latter  possessing  these  properties  in  the  highest  degree.  "^  ~ 
respect  to  their  tenacity,  silver  is  again  intermediate,  copper  be-:-~ 
the  most,  and  gold  the  least  tenacious  of  the  three- 


COPPEB. 

Symbol,  Cu.    Atomic  weight =63. S. 

OcCUPPence.— Copper  is  found  in  the  elementary  CMidibcc  t 
various  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  the  neighbourbood  of  l^^- 
Superior,  where  native  copper  occurs  in  enormous  masses.  Ir 
combination,  copper  is  a  very  abundant  element,  and  is  w:-? 
distributed,  the  most  important  of  these  natural  compounds  bcr ; 
the  following — 


Ruby  ore  .  .  .  Cii^O. 
Copper  glance  .  .  Cu^S. 
Copper  pyrites     .        .     CuaS.FcaSj. 


Purple  copper  ore  SCojS.FcjS,. 
Malachite.         .     CuCO^CBfHCS 
Azurite      .         .     SCuCO^CwH: 


Modes  of  FoPmation.— The  methods  by  which  copper  i' 
obtained  from  its  ores  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  ore.  Fnjr. 
ores  containing  no  sulphur,  such  as  the  carbonates  and  oxrir. 
the  metal  may  be  obtained  by  a  method  knowTi  as  the  redusir.^ 
process^  which  consists  in  smelting  down  the  ore  in  a  blast-farsj-rr 
with  coal  or  coke,  when  the  metal  is  reduced  according  to  '^* 
equation — 

Cu20  +  C  =  CO+2Cu. 

In  the  case  of  mixed  ores,  containing  sulphides,  .the  proctss 
(known  as  the  English  method)  consists  of  six  distinct  stages— 

(i.)  The  ores,  which  contain  on  an  average  30  per  cent,  of  ir»x 
and  13  of  copper  (the  remainder  being  chiefly  sulphur  and  si'ica- 
are  first  calcined  ;  usually  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  whereby  - 
portion  of  the  sulphur  is  burnt  to  sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  vnt\x^ 
are  partially  oxidised. 

(2.)  The  second  step  consists  in  fusing  the  calcined  ore  ;  vhea 
the  copper  oxides,  formed  during  calcination,  react  upon  a  por.i  * 
of  the  ferrous  sulphide,  with  the  formation  of  cuprous  sulpb>ie 
and  ferrous  oxide,  thus — 

CugO  +  FeS  =  CujS  +  FeO. 
2CuO  +  2FeS  =  CujS  +  2FeO  +  S. 
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The  oxide  of  iron  combines  with  the  silica  already  present  (or 
which  is  added  in  the  form  of  metcUslag  obtained  from  the  fourth 
process)  to  form  a  fiisible  silicate  of  iron,  or  slag,  which  contains 
little  or  no  copper.  This  is  run  off,  and  a  fused  regulus  remains, 
consisting  of  cuprous  and  ferrous  sulphides,  known  as  coarse-metal^ 
and  containing  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  copper.  This  molten 
regulus,  which  has  a  composition  very  similar  to  copper  pyrites, 
is  usually  allowed  to  flow  into  water,  whereby  it  is  obtained  in  a 
granulated  condition  favourable  for  the  next  operation. 

(3.)  The  third  step  consists  in  calcining  the  granulated  coarse- 
metal  ;  the  result,  as  in  the  first  calcination,  being  the  removal  of 
a  part  of  the  sulphur  as  sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  partial  oxidation 
of  the  metals. 

(4.)  The  calcined  mass  is  next  fused  along  with  refinery-slagy 
which  results  in  the  production  of  a  regulus  consisting  of  nearly 
pure  cuprous  sulphide,  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  having  passed 
into  the  slag  (known  as  metal-siag).  This  regulus,  called  fine- 
metaly  or  wkiie-metal,  contains  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  copper. 

(5.)  The  fifth  operation  consists  in  roasting  the  "white-metal" 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  A  portion  of  the  cuprous  sulphide  is 
here  oxidised  into  cuprous  oxide,  which,  as  the  temperature  rises, 
reacts  upon  another  portion  of  cuprous  sulphide,  thus — 

2CuaO-f-CuaS=6Cu  +  S02. 

At  the  same  time  any  remaining  ferrous  sulphide  is  converted  into 
oxide,  thus — 

3Cuj,0  4-  FeS = 6Cu  +  FeO + SOj. 

The  metallic  copper  so  obtained  presents  a  blistered  appearance, 
and  on  this  account  is  known  as  blister-copper. 

(6.)  This  impure  copper  is  lastly  subjected  to  a  refining  process. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  melted  down  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverbera- 
tory furnace,  in  an  oxidising  atmosphere.  The  impurities  present 
in  the  metal,  such  as  iron,  lead,  and  arsenic,  are  the  first  to  oxidise  ; 
and  the  oxides  either  volatilise  or  combine  with  the  siliceous  matter 
of  which  the  furnace  bed  is  composed,  forming  a  slag,  which  is 
removed.  The  oxidation  is  continued  until  the  copper  itself  begins 
-  to  oxidise,  when  the  oxide  so  formed  reacts  upon  any  remaining 
cuprous  sulphide  with  the  reduction  of  copper  and  the  evolution  o^ 
sulphur  dioxide,  according  to  the  above  equation.  The  metal  at 
this  stage  is  termed  dry  copper  j  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  copper 
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oxide  which  it  still  contains,  the  molten  mass  is  stirred  with  par* 
of  wood,  and  a  quantity  of  anthracite  is  thrown  upon  the  saftce* 
complete  the  reducing  process. 

Wet  Process.— Copper  is  extracted  from  the  burnt  p5rntev 
obtained  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  sulffc-A 
acid,  which  contains  about  3  per  cent,  of  copper.  Althoogb  t^:- 
poor  in  copper  to  be  submitted  to  the  smelting  process,  x.  i? 
found  that  when  calcined  with  12  to  15  j>er  cent,  of  common  ssl- 
the  copper  is  all  converted  into  cupric  chloride.  On  lixiviating  'i* 
calcined  mass  with  water,  the  cupric  chloride  goes  into  solution, a- - 
metallic  copper  can  be  precipitated  from  it  by  means  of  scrap-ir:: 
or  by  electrolysis. 

Properties. — Copper  is  a  lustrous  metal,  having  a  chaiacterist 
reddish-brown  colour.    The  peculiar  copper-red  colour  of  ib^  me-- 
is  best  seen  by  causing  the  light  to  be  several  times  reflected  frcsr. 
the  surfece  before  reaching  the  eye. 

Native  copper  is  occasionally  found  crystallised  in  r^ular  ocu- 
hedra,  and  small  crystals  of  the  same  form  may  be  artitidai  y 
obtained  by  the  slow  deposition  of  the  metal  from  solutions  of  r^ 
salts  by  processes  of  reduction. 

Copper  is  an  extremely  tough  metal,  and  admits  of  being  dnvc 
into  fine  wire,  and  hammered  out  into  thin  leaf.  Its  ductility  asi 
malleability  are  greatly  diminished  by  admixture  with  even  mini's 
quantities  of  impurities.  When  heated  nearly  to  its  melting-point. 
copper  becomes  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  powdered.  The  specife: 
gravity  of  pure  copper,  electrolytically  deposited,  is  8.945,  whici 
by  hammering  is  increased  to  8.95. 

Copper  is  only  slowly  acted  upon  by  exposure  to  dry  aT 
at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  atmospherk 
moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  it  becomes  coated  with  a  greccish 
basic  carbonate.  When  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  is  convertcc 
into  black  cupric  oxide,  which  flakes  off  the  surface  in  the  fonn  d 
scales.  When  volatilised  in  the  electric  arc,  copper  gives  a  ^apoL: 
having  a  rich  emerald-green  colour. 

Copper  is  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  either  dilute  or  con- 
centrated, with  the  fonnation  of  copper  nitrate  and  oxides  d 
nitrogen  (page  246). 

Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  without  action  upon 
copper  when  air  is  excluded,  but  slowly  attack  it  in  the  prescnc* 
of  air,  or  in  contact  with  platinum.  Cold  concentrated  sulphnnc 
acid  does  not  act  upon  copper  ;  but  when  heated,  copper  sulphate 
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and  sulphur  dioxide  are  formed,  with  the  simultaneous  production 
of  varying  quantities  of  cuprous  and  cupric  sulphides,  which 
remain  as  a  black  residue  (page  416). 

Finely  divided  copper  is  slowly  dissolved  by  boiling  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation 
of  cuprous  chloride — 

2Cu+2HCl=Cu5,Cl2+H2. 

In  the  presence  of  air,  copper  is  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  the  oxide  dissolving  in  the  ammonia  forming  a  deep 
blue  solution. 

Copper  is  an  extremely  good  electric  conductor,  being  only 
second  to  silver  in  this  respect ;  it  is  therefore  extensively  em- 
ployed for  cables,  or  leads,  for  purposes  of  telegraphy  and  electric 
lighting. 

Copper  possesses  the  property,  in  a  high  degree,  of  being  de- 
posited in  a  coherent  form  by  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  its 
salts.  On  this  account  it  is  extensively  used  in  processes  of 
electrotyping. 

Alloys  of  Copper. — The  most  extensive  use  of  copper  is  in 
the  formation  of  certain  alloys,  many  of  which  are  of  great  technical 
value.    The  following  are  among  the  most  important : — 


English  brass . 

Copper  2  parts 

Zinc  I 

Dutch  brass  {Tombac) 

)»       5     » 

»     1 

Muntz  metal    . 

•         »      3     « 

»     I 

Gun  metal 

»        9      n 

Tin  I 

Aluminium  bronze  . 

»      9     » 

Aluminium  i 

Oxides  of  Copper. — Two  oxides  of  copper  are  well  known, 
namely,  cuprous  oxide  {copper  sub-oxide),  CujO,  and  cupric  oxide 
{copper  monoxide),  CuO. 

Cuprous  Oxide,  CujO,  occurs  native  as  red  copper  ore.  It  is 
formed  when  finely  divided  copper  is  gently  heated  in  a  current 
of  air,  or  when  a  mixture  of  cuprous  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate 
is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  crucible. 

CuaCl2  +  Na2C03=2NaCl  +  C02+Cu20. 

Cuprous  oxide  is  also  obtained  when  an  alkaline  solution  of  a 
copper  salt  is  reduced  by  grape  sugar. 
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Cuprous  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  converted  into  a^mc 
chloride  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  cooreits  :t  ic- 
cupric  nitrate  with  the  evolution  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Wkb  kk: 
upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  partly  reduced  to  metallic  CCC19E! 
and  partly  oxidised  into  copper  sulphate,  thus — 

CujO  +  H,S04= CUSO4+ Cu+  H,0. 

When  heated  with  the  strong  acid  it  is  entirely  oaddised,  this- 

Cu804-3H2S04=2CuS04+SO,+3HaO. 

Cuprous  oxide  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  when  melted  with  i'^-^ 
imparts  to  the  latter  a  rich  ruby-red  colour. 

Cupric  Oxide,  CuO,  occurs  as  the  rather  rare  mineral,  tefi:r.i. 
It  is  formed  when  copper  is  strongly  heated  in  the  air  or  in  ar* ' 
or  by  gently  igniting  either  the  nitrate,  carbonate,  ch*  hydnQv^^ 
It  is  a  black  powder,  which  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  frxa  t^- 
air.  When  heated,  it  first  cakes  together  and  finall}'  ^- 
giving  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  leaving  a  residue  consist  v 
of  CuO,2CusO. 

When  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon  monoxide,  marsh  ga^  c* 
hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Similariy,  !*£-' 
mixed  with  organic  compounds  containing  carbon  and  hydros 
it  oxidises  these  elements  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  itself  be  % 
reduced  :  on  this  property  depends  its  use  in  the  ultimate  anah--- 
of  organic  compounds. 

Cupric  Hydroxide,  Cu(HO)2,  is  the  pale  blue  preciptaie  if- 
duced  when  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  in  excess  ^^  ^ 
solution  of  a  copper  salt.  The  compound,  when  washed,  nn}  ^ 
dried  at  100"*  without  parting  with  water  ;  but  if  the  liquid  in*fe  - 
it  is  precipitated  be  boiled,  the  compound  blackens,  and  is  cr  * 
verted  into  a  hydrate  having  the  composition  Cu(HO)^^ ' 
Cupric  hydrate  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  deep  Uae  bs- ' 
which  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  cellulose  (cottoa  »-*' 
filter  paper,  &c.). 

Salts  of  Copper, — Copper  forms  two  series  of  salts, name- 
cuprous  and  cupric  salts.  The  former,  which  arc  coloarlt^ 
readily  pass  by  oxidation  into  cupric  salts,  and  serve  thert:^ 
as  powerful  reducing  agents,  and  are  mostly  insoluble  in  "v^'- 
The  cupric  salts  in  the  hydrated  condition  are  either  Uo*  '^ 
green  in  colour ;   the  anhydrous  cupric   salts  are  colouii&s  c* 
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/ellow.  The  normal  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  Copper 
salts  impart  to  a  non-luminous  flame  a  blue  or  green  colour,  and 
on  this  account  are  employed  in  pyrotechny.  The  soluble  salts 
are  poisonous. 

Cuprous  Chloride,  Cu^Cl^i  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
cuprous  oxide  in  .hydrochloric  acid  It  is  more  readily  prepared 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  copper  turnings  or  foil  The  nascent  hydrogen,  liberated  by 
the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  copper,  reduces  the 
cupric  chloride  to  cuprous  chloride.  The  liquid  is  then  poured 
into  water,  which  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  cuprous  chloride 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

A  mixture  of  zinc  dust  and  copper  oxide  added  to  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  also  yields  cuprous  chloride,  the  nascent  hydrogen  in 
this  case  being  derived  from  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  zinc, 
and  this  causes  the  reduction  of  cupric  chloride  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  cupric  oxide. 

Cuprous  chloride  melts  when  heated,  and  volatilises  without 
decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ammonia,  and  alkaline  chlorides.  These  solutions,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  oxygen,  turning  first  brown,  and  fin- 
ally depositing  a  greenish-blue  precipitate  of  copper  oxychloride, 
CuClj,3CuO,4H20.  This  compound  occurs  native  as  the  mineral 
aiacamite.  Solutions  of  cuprous  chloride  also  absorb  carbon 
monoxide,  forming  a  crystalline  compound,  believed  to  have  the 
composition,  COCu2Cl2,2H20.  They  also  absorb  acetylene  (see 
page  318). 

Cuprous  bromide,  CujBrj;  iodide,  CU2I2;  and  fluoride,  CujFj, 
are  also  known. 

Cuprie  Chloride,  CuClj.  —  This  compound  is  formed  when 
copper  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  cupric 
oxide,  carbonate,  or  hydroxide  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  also  produced  when  copper  is  burnt  in  chlorine. 

Cupric  chloride  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  deep  green 
solution,  which,  on  being  largely  diluted,  turns  blue.  The  salt 
crystallises  in  green  rhombic  prisms,  with  2H2O.  When  heated 
it  loses  its  water,  and  at  a  dull  red  heat  is  converted  into  cuprous 
chloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  (see  page  355). 

Cupric  chloride  forms  three  compounds  with  ammonia.  The 
anhydrous  salt  absorbs  ammonia  gas,  forming  a  blue  compound, 
CuCl8,6NH3.      When  ammonia    is  passed  into  aqueous  cupric 
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chloride,  the   solution  deposits  deep  blue  quadratic  octakec-i 
crystals  of  the  compound,   CuC1^4NH3,HjO.    Both  these  5=:- 
stances,  when    moderately  heated,  yield  the  green    compter. 
CuCl2,2NHs,   which   at    a    higher   temperature   is    dccoiri|>>^tr- 
thus — 

6{CuCl»2NH3)=3CujCl,+6NH4Cl+4NH3+NV 

Cupric  bromide,  CuBrj,  and  fluoride,  CuFj,  are  known,  be:  ■:*. 
iodide  is  unknown. 

Cupric  Nitrate,  Cu(N03)2,3HsO,  may  be  obtained  by  :- 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cupric  oxide,  hydroxide,  carbonar-:.  - 
the  metal  itself.  It  is  deposited  from  the  solution  in  deep  ^  -- 
deliquescent  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  ai-  - 
65*  the  crystals  lose  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  are  con*-erte<l  :-' 
the  basic  nitrate,  Cu(N03)s,3Cu(HO)j.  The  normal  salt,  t]-?--r 
fore,  cannot  be  obtained  anhydrous.  Cupric  nitrate  is  a  cac-* 
powerfully  oxidising  substance.  If  the  moist  salt  be  rubbcL  :i  - 
mortar  with  a  quantity  of  tinfoil,  the  tin  is  quickly  converted  r/ 
oxide,  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  When  a  soiii:  • 
containing  copper  nitrate  and  ammonium  nitrate  is  e\'aporate<i,  :V*. 
mixture  suddenly  deflagrates  when  a  certain  degree  of  conocntn:- 
tion  is  reached. 

Cupric  Sulphate  {plue  vitriol),  CuSO^jSH^O,  is  the  r  ^ 
important  of  all  the  copper  salts.  It  is  formed  when  either -J 
metal  or  the  oxide  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  On  a  crr^ 
mercial  scale  it  is  obtained  from  waste  copper  by  first  convcr.  ; 
the  metal  into  sulphide  by  heating  it  in  a  furnace,  and  throvir: 
sulphur  upon  the  red-hot  metal.  Air  is  then  admitted,  and  t-- 
sulphide  is  thereby  oxidised  into  sulphate,  which  is  dissoh*e<i  '^ 
water  and  crystallised. 

It  is  also  manufactured  from  the  sulphur  ores  of  copper,  '"■ 
roasting  them  under  such  conditions  that  the  iron  is  for  the  n-.^ 
part  converted  into  oxide,  while  the  copper  is  oxidised  to  sulph.  s- 
On  lixiviating  the  roasted  mass  the  copper  sulphate,  with  a  ccr.v- 
amount  of  ferrous  sulphate,  is  dissolved  out  The  ores  r^ 
also  be  roasted  so  as  to  convert  both  the  metals  into  .oxides 
the  mass  is  then  treated  with  "chamber  acid,"  which  dissr-.i^ 
copper  oxide,  leaving  the  iron  oxide  for  the  most  part  una.tf^ 
upon. 

Cupric  and  ferrous  sulphates  cannot  be  entirely  separated  '■ 
crystallisation,   as  a   solution   of  these  salts  deposits    a  douU 
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sulphate  of  the  two  metals.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  iron  pre- 
sent is  comparatively  small,  the  first  crop  of  crystals  obtained  is 
moderately  pure  copper  sulphate.  The  copper  is  removed  from 
the  mother-liquors  by  precipitation  upon  plates  of  iron,  and  the 
copper  so  obtained  is  converted  into  sulphide,  as  above  described. 

Copper  sulphate  forms  large  blue  asymmetric  (triclinic)  crystals, 
with  SHjO.  At  100*  it  is  converted  into  a  bluish-white  salt, 
CuS04,H20,  and  at  220'  to  240°  it  becomes  anhydrous.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  white,  and  extremely  hygroscopic,  and  is  used 
both  for  the  detection  and  removal  of  small  quantities  of  water 
in  organic  liquids. 

100  parts  of  water  at  lo*  dissolve  36.6  parts,  and  at  roo*,  203.3 
parts  of  the  crystallised  salt. 

Several  basic  sulphates  of  copper  are  known :  thus,  when  the 
normal  salt  is  submitted  to  prolonged  heating,  it  is  converted  into 
an  amorphous  yellow  powder,  consisting  of  CuS04,CuO,  which 
when  thrown  into  cold  water  forms  an  insoluble  green  compound, 
CuS04,3Cu(HO)a,  and  on  treatment  with  boiling  water  yields 
CuS04,2Cu(HO)j.  Copper  sulphate  forms  several  compounds 
wth  ammonia.  Thus,  the  anhydrous  salt  readily  absorbs  ammonia 
gas,  forming  the  compound,  CuS04,5NH3.  When  excess  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  deep  blue 
solution  deposits  blue  crystals  of  CuS04,H20,4NH3.  At  150' 
this  compound  is  converted  into  CuS04,2NH3,  and  at  200**  it  loses 
one  more  molecule  of  ammonia,  leaving  CuS04,NH3. 

Cnpric  Carbonates. — The  normal  carbonate  has  not  been 
obtained.  The  two  most  important  basic  carbonates  are  (i) 
CuC03,Cu(HO)2,  occurring  natiye  as  malachite^  and  obtained  when 
sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (the 
green  deposit  which  appears  upon  copper  when  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  {verdigris)  is  the  same  com- 
pound) ;  and  (2)  2CuC03,Cu(HO)2,  occurring  as  the  mineral  azuriie. 

Sulphides  of  Copper. — Two  sulphides  are  known,  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  oxides. 

Cuprous  Sulphide^  CugS,  occurs  in  nature  as  copper  glance^ 
in  the  form  of  grey  metallic-looking  rhombic  crystals.  It  is  pro- 
duced when  copper  burns  in  sulphur  vapour,  or  when  an  excess 
of  copper  filings  is  heated  with  sulphur. 

Cupric  Sulphide^  CuS,  is  met  with  in  rature  as  the  mineral  indigo- 
copper.  It  is  obtained  when  either  copper  or  cuprous  sulphide  is 
heated  with  sulphur  to  a  temperature  not  beyond  1 14° ;  so  obtained. 
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the  compound  is  blue.     As  a  black  precipitate,  it  is  fofined  w^ 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  solutions  of  cupric  salti 


SILVER. 

Symbol,  Ag.     Atomic  weight =107.93. 

Oceurrenee.— Silver  is  found  uncombined,  occaaooaHy  : 
masses  weighing  several  cwts.  Such  native  silver  luanDycocii- 
copper,  gold,  and  other  metals. 

Amongst  the  more  important  natural  compounds  of  alvw  l" 
the  following : — 

Argentite,  or  x?7z/^'r^/a«r^       .        .  AgjS. 

Pyrargyrite,  or  ruby  silver  ore  dAggS^SbgSj,  or  Ag^^fc^ 

Proustite,  or  light  red  silver  ore      .  SAgjSjAsjSj  „  AgjA---^ 

Stephanite SAgjS.SbjSj  „  AgiS\\ 

Polybasite 9(AgjS,CujS),SbjS3.\s.v 

Stromeyerite AgjSjCujS. 

Horn  silver      .  ...  AgCl. 

Silver  is  present  also  in  most  ores  of  lead,  notably  with  ,fr: 
(lead  sulphide)  ;  argentiferous  lead  ores  constituting  one  of  :" 
main  supplies  of  silver. 

Modes  of  Formation.— This  element  may  be  obtained  fr 
its  salts  by  the  electrolysis  of  their  aqueous  solutions.  The  m^- 
is  so  readily  reduced  from  its  compounds,  that  many  orjra: . 
substances,  such  as  grape  sugar,  aldehyde,  certain  tartrates,  i. 
are  capable  of  effecting  its  deposition.  When  a  strip  of  nt:  • 
introduced  into  silver  nitrate  solution,  the  silver  is  at  odcc  :: 
posited  upon  the  zinc  as  a  crystalline  mass. 

Pure  silver  for  analytical  purposes  may  be  prepared  k  ?'^ 
cipitating  silver  chloride,  by  the  addition  of  hydnxrhloric  ace ' 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  reducing  the  chloride  by  boiliti?  -rb 
sodium  hydroxide  and  sugar,  or  by  means  of  metallic  zinc  I: 
this  way  the  metal  is  obtained  as  a  fine  grey  powder  T?f 
chloride  may  also  be  reduced  by  fusion  with  sodium  arbonait. 
when  the  silver  is  obtained  as  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  ti 
crucible.  The  methods  by  which  silver  is  obtained  from  it?  *^>^ 
are  very  varied  ;  they  may,  however,  be  classed  under  three  ie3«ii 
namely — 
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1.  Processes  involving  the  use  of  mercury.  (Amalgamation 
processes.)  , 

2.  Processes  by  means  of  lead. 

3.  Wet  processes. 

(I.)  Amalgamation  Processes.— These  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  certain  compounds  of  silver  are  reduced  by  mercury.  The 
reduced  silver  then  dissolves  in  the  mercury,  forming  an  amalgam, 
from  which  the  silver  is  obtained,  and  the  mercury  recovered  by 
distillation.  The  process,  as  still  carried  on  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  is  the  following.  The  ore  is  first  crushed  and  then 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  with  water,  and  the  mud  so  obtained  is 
mixed  with  3  to  5  per  cent  of  common  salt,  and  spread  upon  the 
floor  of  a  circular  paved  spac^,  the  mixing  being  effected  by  the 
treading  of  mules.  After  the  lapse  of  a  day,  mercury  is  added, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  roasted  pyrites  (known  as  magistral^ 
and  consisting  of  a  crude  mixture  of  cupric  and  ferric  sulphates 
and  oxides),  and  the  materials  thoroughly  incorporated.  Fresh 
mercury  is  added  from  time  to  time,  during  the  several  days 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  chemical  decompositions  that 
take  place.  The  exact  nature  of  these  changes  is  not  thoroughly 
understood,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  involve  first  the  formation 
of  copper  chlorides,  by  double  decomposition  between  the  copper 
sulphate  and  sodium  chloride,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  these 
upon  the  silver  sulphide  present  in  the  ore,  thus — 

2CuCl8 + Ag2S*=  2AgCl  +  CujCl,  +  S. 
CujCU  +  AgjS  =  2AgCl  +  CujS. 

The  silver  chloride  dissolves  in  the  sodium  chloride  present,  and 
is  reduced  by  the  mercury,  with  the  production  of  mercurous 
chloride  {calomel\  which  is  ultimately  lost  in  the  washing — 

2AgCl  +  2Hg=Hg2Cla  +  2Ag. 

The  amalgam  is  first  washed,  and  freed  from  adhering  particles 
of  mineral,  and  is  then  filtered  through  canvas  bags,  whereby  the 
excess  of  mercury  is  removed.  The  solid  residue,  containing  the 
silver,  is  then  submitted  to  distillation. 

In  other  amalgamation  processes  the  ore  is  first  roasted  with 
salt,  in  order  to  convert  the  silver  into  chloride.  The  roasted 
ore  is  reduced  to  fine  powder  with  water,  and  introduced  into 
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revolving  casks  along  with  scrap  iron,  when  the  chloride  is  redBrri 
according  to  the  equation — 

2AgCl  +  Fe=2Ag  +  FeClj, 

and  the  reduced  silver  is  then  extracted  by  the  addition  of  mere-- 
with  which  it  amalgamates. 

In  the  modern  amalgamation  process  the  finely  crashed  ore,-*^ 
water,  is  placed  in  iron  pans  provided  with  revolving  macfcaer- 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  further  grinding,  and  also  of  mi\-. 
When  the  ore  is  reduced  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  roer  7 
is  added,  and  the  machinery  is  kept  in  operation  for  a  few  it  .^ 
when  the  amalgamation  is  complete  ;  sometimes  common  sak  sz^ 
copper  sulphate  are  added,  either  together  or  singly.    The3-p.=- 
sence  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the  process,  cxccjA  Jr.  - 
far  as  they  aid  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the  mercury  dean, 
"quick"  ;  for  in  the  extremely  finely  divided  condition  to  winch:- 
ore  is  reduced  in  this  "pan"  amalgamation  process,  the  sV-.- 
sulphide  is  readily  acted  upon  by  mercury,  with  the  formarJcr  ; 
mercuric  sulphide — 

Ag2S  +  Hg=HgS+2Ag, 

and  the  silver  so  reduced  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  mcrcnn;  tt- 
which  it  is  finally  separated  by  distillation. 

(2.)  Processes  by  Means  of  Lead.— WTien  siK-cr  ores  -• 
smelted  with  lead,  or  with  materials  which  yield  metallic  lead  : 
pther  words,  when  silver  ores  are  smelted  with  lead  ores,  an  al'd;  * 
silver  and  lead  is  obtained,  from  which  the  silver  can  be  separate . 
When  the  argentiferous  lead  is  rich  in  silver,  the  aUoy is sahn::^ 
to  cupeliation,  which  consists  in  heating  the  metal  in  a  revti^'^ 
tory  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  consists  of  a  movable,  oval-shapri 
shallow  dish,  made  of  bone  ash,  known  as  a  cupe/y  or  /«/.  Ti' 
alloy  is  fed  into  this  cupel  from  a  melting-pot,  and  a  blast  of  a'  • 
projected  upon  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal.  The  lead  is  tt-^ 
converted  into  litharge,  and  the  melted  oxide,  by  the  force  of  ':- 
blast,  is  made  to  overflow  into  iron  pots.  As  the  oxidation  ot  '-'■ 
lead  reaches  completion,  the  thin  film  of  litharge  begins  to  exi 
iridescent  interference  colours,  which  presently  disappear,  lea^-« 
the  brilliant  surface  of  the  melted  silver.  The  sudden  appeata'- 
of  the  bright  metallic  surface  is  known  as  theyZwA/w^  of  silver. 

In  the  case  of  argentiferous  lead  too  poor  in  silver  tobc  diit-'; 
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cupelled,  the  alloy  is  submitted  to  one  of  two  processes  of  con- 
centration, namely,  the  Paiiinson  process^  or  the  Parkers  process. 

The  PatHnson  process  for  desilvcrising  lead  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  alloys  of  silver  and  lead  have  a  lower  melting-point  than 
pure  lead,  and  therefore  when  argentiferous  lead  is  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool,  the  crystals  which  first  form  consist  of  lead  which 
is  nearly  or  quite  pure,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  is  in 
the  still  liquid  portion.  The  operation  is  carried  out  in  a  row  of 
iron  pots.  A  quantity  of  the  metal  is  melted  in  one  pot,  and  as 
it  cools  the  crystals  which  begin  to  form  are  removed  by  means 
of  a  perforated  iron  ladle  and  transferred  to  the  next  pot  on 
one  side.  This  operation  is  continued  until  a  definite  proportion 
(either  two-thirds  or  seven-eighths,  depending  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  silver)  has  been  removed.  The  residue  is  then  transferred 
to  the  neighbouring  pot  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  second  charge 
melted  up  in  the  first  pot.  As  the  neighbouring  pots  fill  up  they 
are  similarly  treated,  and  in  this  way  an  alloy,  gradually  becoming 
richer  and  richer  in  silver,  is  passed  along  in  one  direction,  and 
purer  and  purer  lead  is  sent  in  the  opposite  way.  The  rich  alloy 
is  then  cupelled. 

The  Parkers  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  zinc  is 
added  to  a  melted  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  the  zinc  deprives  the 
lead  of  the  silver,  and  itself  forms  an  alloy  with  it.  The  alloy  of 
zinc  and  silver  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  the  first  portion  to  solidify, 
and  can  be  removed.  The  operation  is  carried  out  in  iron  pots. 
The  argentiferous  lead  is  melted  and  a  quantity  of  zinc  is 
thoroughly  stirred  into  the  molten  mass,  the  amount  of  zinc 
depending  upon  the  richness  of  the  lead.  As  the  mixture  cools, 
the  first  portions  to  solidify  are  skimmed  off  with  a  ladle  and 
transferred  to  another  pot  These  skimmings,  consisting  of  zinc, 
silver,  and  lead,  are  first  liquated  ;  that  is,  carefully  heated  to  such 
a  temperature  that  the  adhering  lead  melts  and  flows  away  from 
the  less  fusible  zinc  silver  alloy.  The  solid  alloy  is  then  distilled, 
and  the  residue,  consisting  of  silver  and  lead,  is  submitted  to 
cupellation. 

(3.)  Wet  Processes  {Ziervogel  process). — When  argentiferous 
pyrites,  or  an  artificially  formed  regulus  containing  sulphides  of 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  is  roasted,  the  sulphides  are  first  converted 
into  sulphates  ;  and,  as  the  roasting  continues,  first  the  iron,  then 
the  copper,  and  lastly  the  silver  sulphate,  is  converted  into  oxide. 
By  careful  regulation  the  process  is  continued  until  the  whole 

2  N 
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of  the  iron  and  a  part  of  the  copper  sulphates  are  decooipisRL 
On  lixiviating  the  roasted  mass  with  water,  the  silver  snlpbis. 
together  with  the  remaining  copper  sulphate,  dissolves.  Fnc 
this  solution  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  scrap  copper. 

The  copper  is  recovered  from  the  solution  by  precipicatioQ  vn 
iron. 

The  Percy-Patera  Process, — In  this  method  the  ore  is  roasie: 
with  salt  and  the  silver  chloride  so  formed  is  then  extracted' 
means  of  sodium  thiosulphate — 

NajSjOa  +  AgCl  =  NaCI  +  NaAgSjO^ 

To  the  solution  so  obtained  sodium  or  calcium  sulphide  b  ad:ri 
which  precipitates  silver  sulphide — 

aNaAgSjOa  +  Na^S  =  AgjS  +  2Na,S,0j. 

The  silver  sulphide  is  then  reduced  by  being  roasted  in  a  resT: 

beratory  furnace. 

Properties.— Silver  is  a  Icstrccs 
white  metal  which  appears  T€ac« 
when  the  light  is  reflected  eu:^ 
times  from  its  surface  before  reac 
ing  the  eye.  1 1  is  unacted  npa- : 
atmospheric  oxygen,  but  q^c^ 
becomes    tarnished    by  traces  r. 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  i^ 

Fig.  144.  Silver  has  the  highest  conduct:'  " 

for  heat  and  electricity  of  aH  '^^ 
metals.  It  is  extremely  malleable  and  ductile,  being  second  otv 
to  gold.  Thin  films  of  silver  appear  blue  by  transmitted  Ii^^ 
Silver  melts  at  about  1000*,  and  when  heated  by  the  oxyhydrcc^- 
flame  may  be  readily  made  to  boil  and  distil.  The  pure  meti 
employed  by  Stas  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight '-• 
obtained  by  distillation  in  this  way.  When  volatilised  b  ''^ 
electric  arc,  the  vapour  of  silver  has  a  brilliant  greco  cpK' 
Molten  silver  absorbs  as  much  as  twenty-two  times  its  vohitnc 
oxygen,  which  it  gives  up  again  (with  the  exception  of  a;  volurf 
on  solidification.  As  the  mass  cools,  the  oxygen  evoh-ed  c^f^ 
bursts  through  the  outer  crust  of  solidified  metal  with  consnif 
able  violence,  ejecting  portions  of  the  still  liquid  silver  as  \tw^^ 
excrescences,  as  seen  in  Fig.  144.     This  phenomenon  is  knc*" 
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as  the  "spitting"  of  silver.  Small  quantities  of  admixed  metals 
prevent  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Silver  is  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  forming  argentic  nitrate, 
with  liberation  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  converts  it  into  argentic  sulphate,  with  formation  of  sulphur 
dioxide  (the  reactions  in  both  cases  being  the  same  as  with  copper). 

Silver  Alloys. — Silver,  alloyed  with  copper,  is  largely  employed 
for  coinage  and  for  ornamental  purposes,  English  standard  silver 
contains  925  parts  of  silver  per  1000.  It  is  said,  therefore,  to 
have  a  fineness  of  925.  In  France  three  standards  are  used. 
That  for  coinage  contains  900  parts  per  1000.  For  medals  and 
plate  the  silver  has  a  fineness  of  950,  while  for  jewellery  it  con- 
tains only  806  parts  per  1000. 

SUver-platiiig. — For  purposes  of  electro-plating,  a  solution  of  silver  cyanide 
in  potassium  cyanide  is  used.  When  a  feeble  electric  current  is  passed 
through  this  solution  (the  article  to  be  silvered  being  the  negative  electrode, 
and  a  plate  of  silver  the  positive),  silver  in  a  coherent  form  is  precipitated 
upon  the  negative  electrode,  thereby  coating  the  object ;  and  cyanogen  is  dis- 
engaged at  the  positive  pole,  where  it  dissolves  the  electrode,  reforming  silver 
cyanide. 

Silver  is  reduced  from  solutions  and  deposited  as  a  coherent  film  by  a 
>'ariety  of  organic  compounds  ;  and  various  methods  based  upon  this  property 
are  in  use  for  obtaining  mirrors  and  silvered  glass  specula  for  optical  pur- 
poses. One  such  method  is  the  following.  Two  solutions  are  prepared, 
thus— 

(i.)  Ten  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  ammonia  added  until  the  precipitate  dissolves.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered  and  diluted  up  to  one  litre. 

(2.)  Two  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  boiling  water, 
and  1.66  gramme  of  Rochelle  salt  (sodium  potassium  tartrate,  NaKC4H40(|) 
are  added  and  the  liquid  filtered.  Equal  volumes  of  these  two  solutions  are 
poured  into  a  shallow  dish,  and  the  glass  to  be  silvered  (after  being  perfectly 
cleaned)  is  laid  in  the  solution.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  silver  will  have 
formed  a  brilliant  mirror  upon  the  glass.* 

Oxides  of  Silver. — Three  oxides  are  believed  to  exist,  namely — 

Silver  monoxide       ....     AggO. 
Silver  peroxide         ....    AgaOg  1 
Silver  suboxide         ....    Ag40  ? 

*  By  the  reduction  of  silver  solutions  in  the  presence  of  certain  organic 
compounds,  Carey  Lea  has  obtained  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  dark  bronze 
powder,  which,  when  dry,  resembles  burnished  gold.  He  has  also  obtained 
it  exhibiting  bluish-green  and  ruby-red  colours.  ITie  material  differs  in 
many  of  its  properties  from  ordinary  silver,  and  is  regarded  by  its  discoverer 
as  an  allotropic  form  of  silver  {Amtrican  Journal  of  Science,  1891). 
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SilTer  Monoxide  {argentic  oxide\  AggO,  is  obtained  by  adcr: 
sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  A 
brown  precipitate  consisting  of  bydrated  oxide  b  obtained  wt^:'- 
when  heated,  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  compound.  \\  . 
also  formed  when  silver  chloride  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solntkc  t 
potassium  hydroxide — 

2AgCI  +  2KHO  =  2KCl  +  Hj04-AgsO. 

Silver  oxide  is  a  black  amorphous  powder  which,  whcnhcatt 
to  260°,  begins  to  give  off  oxygen,  and  become  reduced  to  mc-i 
silver.     It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  substance,  and  when  nib^*^: 
with  sulphur,  red  phosphorus,  sulphides  of  antimony  or  aisec'c,  - 
other  readily  oxidised  substances,  it  causes  them  to  ignite. 

Silver  oxide,  although  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  (1  pan  - 
about  3000),  imparts  to  the  solution  a  distinct  metallic  taste  ar*^.  -^•- 
alkaline  reaction. 

It  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  100*,  with  formation  of  watcrir' 
metallic  silver  ;  and  when  brought  into  contact  with  peror.*ce  < : 
hydrogen,  oxygen  is  evolved  and  metallic  silver  formed  (see  p.  2:" 

Silver  oxide  is  soluble  in  strong  ammonia,  and,  on  standing.  '-^? 
solution  deposits  black  shining  crystals  of  the  so-calledyir/w/'W''^'- 
silver.    When  dry  this  compound  is  extremely  explost^-e,  ac- 
often  explodes  when  wet.     Fulminating  silver  is  believed  to  be  tr^ 
nitride,  with  the  composition  NAgj. 

Silver  Peroxide.  AggOj  (?).— When  a  solution  of  sflvcr  nitrate  is  sahmir.-^i  t" 
electrolysis,  a  black  powder,  consisting  of  small  octahedral  crystals,  isdrv*^-"- - 
upon  the  positive  electrode.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  ^hrn  a  p^'*  ' 
silver  is  made  the  positive  electrode  in  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  wa  ' 
and  also  when  silver  is  acted  upon  by  ozone.  The  exact  composiiion  -^ "' 
coiTi|X)nnd  has  not  been  placed  beyond  doubt ;  it  is  believed  to  be  a  dior ." 

It  readily  parts  with  oxygen,  and  is  a  still  more  poMfcrful  oxidtsicg  "-^  ' 
than  the  monoxide.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  with  the  evdcj^^ 
nitrogen  — 

8Ag.p2  -h  2NH3=3Ag80 + SH^O  +  N^ 

Silver  Suboxide,  Ag40  (?).— The  black  powder,  obtained  wlien  sihTrr.'^  '• 
is  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  loo*.  and  potassium  hydroxide  is  adii:  ■ 
I  he  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue,  is  believed  to  have  the  compo^ititMl  .V:; 

Silver  Chloride,  AgCI,  is  obtained  as  a  white,  bulky,  ci::' 
precipitate  when  a  soluble  chloride  is  added  to  silver  nitrate. 
melts  at  451"  to  a  yellowish  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  congeals  i'^^ 
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tough  homy  mass  (hence  the  name  hom  silver^  as  applied  to  the 
native  silver  chloride).  The  precipitated  chloride  is  soluble  to  a 
slight  extent  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alkaline  chlorides,  in  ammonia,  and  in  sodium  thiosulphate.  Potas- 
sium cyanide  converts  silver  chloride  into  silver  cyanide,  which 
dissolves  in  the  excess  of  alkaline  cyanide,  forming  the  double 
cyanide  KCN,AgCN.  When  exposed  to  the  light,  silver  chloride 
darkens  in  colour,  assuming  first  a  violet  tint,  and  finally  becoming 
dark  brown  or  black  (see  Photo-salts,  p.  566). 

Silver  chloride  absorbs  large  volumes  of  ammonia,  forming  the 
compound  2AgCl,3NH3  (see  p.  275). 

Silver  Bromide,  AgBr,  is  prepared  similariy  to  the  chloride, 
the  precipitated  compound  having  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  less 
soluble  in  ammonia  than  silver  chloride  ;  in  dilute  ammonia  it  is 
nearly  insoluble.  Silver  bromide  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and 
at  a  temperature  of  100*  by  hydrochloric  acid.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures this  reaction  is  reversed,  hydrobromic  acid  converting 
silver  chloride  into  the  bromide. 

Dry  silver  bromide  does  not  absorb  gaseous  ammonia.  Silver 
bromide  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  and  is  the 
chief  silver  compound  used  in  dry-plate  photography. 

Silver  Iodide,  Agl,  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  from  silver 
nitrate,  with  a  soluble  iodide ;  or  by  dissolving  silver  in  strong 
hydriodic  acid.  As  obtained  by  precipitation  it  is  an  amorphous 
yellow  substance,  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  either  the  bromide 
or  chloride.  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydriodic  acid,  which  on  cooling 
deposits  colourless  crystals  of  Agl, HI  ;  the  addition  of  water  to 
the  solution  precipitates  the  normal  iodide,  Agl.  Silver  iodide 
absorbs  gaseous  ammonia,  forming  a  white  compound,  2AgI,NH3, 
which,  on  free  exposure  to  the  air,  evolves  ammonia,  and  is  recon- 
verted into  the  yellow  iodide. 

Silver  iodide  is  the  most  stable  of  the  three  halogen  compounds. 
When  either  the  chloride  or  bromide  is  treated  with  hydriodic  acid 
or  potassium  iodide,  iodine  replaces  the  other  halogens,  forming 
silver  iodide. 

Silver  Fluoride,  AgF. — This  compound  is  markedly  different 
in  many  respects  from  the  other  halogen  silver  salts.  It  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  silver  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
is  deposited  from  the  solution  in  colourless,  quadratic  pyramids, 
AgF,H20,  or  in  prisms,  AgF,2HaO.  The  salt  is  extremely  deli- 
quescent, and  very  soluble  in  water.     When  dried  in  vacuo,  the 
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salt  AgFjHjO  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  leaving  a  teoiri: 
residue.  When  heated,  it  is  partially  decomposed,  accord-ng  ' 
the  equation — 

2AgF,HjO=2Ag  +  2HF  +  HjO  +  O- 

The  dry  salt  absorbs  gaseous  ammonia  in  large  quantities,  r  t^ 
than  800  times  its  own  volume  being  taken  up  by  the  powdere: 
substance. 

Silver  Nitrate,  AgNOj,  is  obtained  by  dissalving  silver  1 
nitric  acid.  It  forms  large  colourless  rhombic  tables,  which  o*- 
at  218",  and  resolidify  to  a  white,  fibrous,  crystalline  mass,  Ic-r 
as  lunar  caustic.  Below  a  red  heat  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  i\srz.- 
silver  nitrite ;  and  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  decomposed  \::s 
metallic  silver  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  100  parts  of  isalcr  a: : 
dissolve  12 1.9  parts,  and  at  100*,  mo  parts  of  the  crystall'^: 
salt  ;  the  solution  is  neutral.  In  contact  with  organic  marcr 
silver  nitrate  is  blackened  on  exposure  to  light.  Thus,  when  tht 
skin  is  touched  with  a  solution  of  this  salt,  a  few  seconds'  cxposcrc 
to  light  causes  a  brown  or  black  stain.  Owing  to  this  propcn. 
silver  nitrate  is  employed  for  marking-inks.  Silver  nitrate  absorbs 
gaseous  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  AgNOjjSNHa,  xhtt  at- 
sorption  being  accompanied  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature 
The  compound  AgNOs,2NH3is  deposited  as  rhombic  prisms  wb.T 
aqueous  silver  nitrate  is  saturated  with  ammonia. 

Silver  Sulphate,  Ag2S04,  is  formed  when  silver,  silver  carbc- 
nate,  or  silver  oxide  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystalliie 
in  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  sodium  sulphate.  ^'^ 
aluminium  sulphate  it  forms  an  alum,  in  which  the  monovaJfr/ 
element  silver  takes  the  place  of  potassium  in  common  ahsr^ 
Ag2S04,Al2(S04)3,24HjO. 

Photo-saltB.— This  name  has  been  applied  by  Carey  Lea  to  the  cokr^i-^i 
compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  light  upon  silver  chloride,  bromide.  *-• 
iodide.  1  he  exact  composition  of  the  compounds  that  are  formed  wfaec  t:-^ 
silver  sails  are  exposed  to  light  is  not  definitely  known.  The  change  «  hich  \-^ 
undergo  has  been  attributed  (i)  to  the  partial  reduction  to  metallic  silver. 
(2)  to  the  formation  of  sub-salts,  such  as  AgaCl,  AgjBr,  with  eliminaiict  '• 
clilorine  or  bromine ;  (3)  to  the  formation  of  oxychloride  or  orybcwa;^ 
(4)  to  the  production  of  double  compounds  of  variable  oompositioQ  of  ^ 
sub-salt  with  the  normal  salt.     • 
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yellow.  The  normal  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  Copper 
salts  impart  to  a  non-luminous  flame  a  blue  or  green  colour,  and 
on  this  account  are  employed  in  pyrotechny.  The  soluble  salts 
are  poisonous. 

Cuprous  ClllOFide»  Cu^Clj,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
cuprous  oxide  in  .hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  more  readily  prepared 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  copper  turnings  or  foil.  The  nascent  hydrogen,  liberated  by 
the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  copper,  reduces  the 
cupric  chloride  to  cuprous  chloride.  The  liquid  is  then  poured 
into  water,  which  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  cuprous  chloride 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

A  mixture  of  zinc  dust  and  copper  oxide  added  to  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  also  yields  cuprous  chloride,  the  nascent  hydrogen  in 
this  case  being  derived  from  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  zinc, 
and  this  causes  the  reduction  of  cupric  chloride  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  cupric  oxide. 

Cuprous  chloride  melts  when  heated,  and  volatilises  without 
decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ammonia,  and  alkaline  chlorides.  These  solutions,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  oxygen,  turning  first  brown,  and  fin- 
ally depositing  a  greenish-blue  precipitate  of  copper  oxy chloride, 
CuCl2,3CuO,4H20.  This  compound  occurs  native  as  the  mineral 
atacamite.  Solutions  of  cuprous  chloride  also  absorb  carbon 
monoxide,  forming  a  crystalline  compound,  believed  to  have  the 
composition,  COCu2Cl2,2HjjO.  They  also  absorb  acetylene  (see 
page  318). 

Cuprous  bromide,  Cu^Brj;  iodide,  Cu^I,;  and  fluoride,  Cu^Fj, 
are  also  known. 

Cuprie  Chloride,  CuClj.  —  This  compound  is  formed  when 
copper  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  cupric 
oxide,  carbonate,  or  hydroxide  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  also  produced  when  copper  is  burnt  in  chlorine. 

Cupric  chloride  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  deep  green 
solution,  which,  on  being  largely  diluted,  turns  blue.  The  salt 
crystallises  in  green  rhombic  prisms,  with  2H2O.  When  heated 
it  loses  its  water,  and  at  a  dull  red  heat  is  converted  into  cuprous 
chloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  (see  page  355). 

Cupric  chloride  forms  three  compounds  with  ammonia.  The 
anhydrous  salt  absorbs  ammonia  gas,  forming  a  blue  compound, 
CuCl2,6NH3.      When  ammonia    is  passed  into  aqueous  cupric 
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I  per  cent  of  potassium  cyanide),  with  free  exposure  to  the  ato^ 
phere,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  atmospheric  oxygen  okes : 
necessary  part  in  the  action.  The  gold  is  dissolved  in  the  forx«: 
a  double  cyanide,  according  to  the  equation— 

4Au+8KCy+2H,0  +  Oj=4KHO+4KAuCy^ 

From  this  solution  the  gold  is  precipitated  either  byincaas  .• 
metallic  zinc  (usually  in  the  form  of  fine  turnings)  or  by  dtcr-'- 
lytic  deposition.  The  precipitation  by  means  of  zinc  lakes  pU.^ 
according  to  the  equation — 

2K  AuCyj + Zn  F=  K^ZnCy^ + 2Au. 

The  deposit,  after  being  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  ace  > 
melted  down  with  a  suitable  flux,  and  yields  an  alloy  contair.iu 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  gold. 

When  the  gold  is  precipitated  electrolytically,  the  anodes  em- 
ployed are  of  lead  foil.  These  are  finally  melted  down  and  cupel/M. 
yielding  gold  of  a  high  degree  of  purity. 

Properties. — Gold  is  a  soft  yellow  metal,  which,  when  seen  Vy 
light  many  times  reflected  from  its  surface,  appears  red.  It  is  3-4 
acted  upon  by  air  or  oxygen  at  any  temperature,  and  does  i>:t 
decompose  steam.  No  single  acid  is  capable  of  attacking  :"- 
(except  selenic  acid)  ;  but  it  is  dissolved  by  aqua-regia,  -wvih  for- 
mation  of  auric  chloride.  Gold  is  the  most  malleable  and  doit.e 
of  all  the  metals,  and  when  beaten  into  very  thin  leaf,  it  zfpars 
green  by  transmitted  light 

Gold  is  most  easily  reduced  from  its  combinations.  Mc-* 
metals,  when  placed  in  a  solution  of  a  gold  salt,  precipitate  ^^ 
gold,  and  the  most  feeble  reducing  agents  bring  about  the  sanK 
result  On  this  account  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  is  used/'' 
toning  photogi-aphs.  All  the  compounds  of  gold,  when  ignited  ;- 
the  air,  are  reduced  to  metallic  gold.  Gold  is  readily  depos.i^- 
upon  other  metals  by  the  process  of  electro-gilding,  the  moi*. 
suitable  solution  being  that  of  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  ac: 
potassium,  Au(CN)3,KCN. 

Gold  Alloys. — Alloys  of  gold  with  copper  and  with  si.v ' 
are  used  for  coinage  and  for  ornamental  purposes,  pure  %^^-^ 
being  too  soft  for  these  purposes.  Silver  gives  the  alloy  a  pat- 
colour  than  that  of  pure  gold,  while  copper  imparts  to  it  a  redd  >^ 
tinge.  The  alloy  used  for  English  gold  coin  consists  of  gold.  'J 
parts  ;  copper,  i  part.     The  proportion  of  gold  in  alloys  is  usual  y 
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sulphate  of  the  two  metals.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  iron  pre- 
sent is  comparatively  small,  the  first  crop  of  crystals  obtained  is 
moderately  pure  copper  sulphate.  The  copper  is  removed  from 
the  mother-liquors  by  precipitation  upon  plates  of  iron,  and  the 
copper  so  obtained  is  converted  into  sulphide,  as  above  described. 

Copper  sulphate  forms  large  blue  asymmetric  (tricUnic)  crystals, 
with  SHjO,  At  100"  it  is  converted  into  a  bluish-white  salt, 
CuS04,H20,  and  at  220*"  to  240*  it  becomes  anhydrous.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  white,  and  extremely  hygroscopic,  and  is  used 
both  for  the  detection  and  removal  of  small  quantities  of  water 
in  organic  liquids. 

100  parts  of  water  at  lo"  dissolve  36.6  parts,  and  at  100**,  203.3 
parts  of  the  crystallised  salt. 

Several  basic  sulphates  of  copper  are  known :  thus,  when  the 
normal  salt  is  submitted  to  prolonged  heating,  it  is  converted  into 
an  amorphous  yellow  powder,  consisting  of  CuS04,CuO,  which 
when  thrown  into  cold  water  forms  an  insoluble  green  compound, 
CuS04,3Cu(HO)2,  and  on  treatment  with  boiling  water  yields 
CuS04,2Cu(HO)2.  Copper  sulphate  forms  several  compounds 
with  ammonia.  Thus,  the  anhydrous  salt  readily  absorbs  ammonia 
gas,  forming  the  compound,  CuSO^jSNHj.  When  excess  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  deep  blue 
solution  deposits  blue  crystals  of  CuS04,H20,4NH3.  At  iso** 
this  compound  is  converted  into  CuS04,2NH3,  and  at  200**  it  loses 
one  more  molecule  of  ammonia,  leaving  CuS04,NH3. 

Cupric  Carbonates. — The  normal  carbonate  has  not  been 
obtained.  The  two  most  important  basic  carbonates  are  (i) 
CuC03,Cu(HO)2,  occurring  natiye  as  malachite^  and  obtained  when 
sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (the 
green  deposit  which  appears  upon  copper  when  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  {Terdt^is)  is  the  same  com- 
pound) ;  and  (2)  2CuC03,Cu(HO)2,  occurring  as  the  mineral  azurite. 

Sulphides  of  Copper. — Two  sulphides  are  known,  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  oxides. 

Cuprous  Sulphide^  CujS,  occurs  in  nature  as  copper  glance^ 
in  the  form  of  grey  metallic-looking  rhombic  cr>'stals.  It  is  pro- 
duced when  copper  burns  in  sulphur  vapour,  or  when  an  excess 
of  copper  filings  is  heated  with  sulphur. 

Cupric  Sulphidty  CuS,  is  met  with  in  rature  as  the  mineral  indigo- 
coffer.  It  is  obtained  when  either  copper  or  cuprous  sulphide  is 
heated  with  sulphur  to  a  temperature  not  beyond  1 14*  ;  so  obtained, 
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ELEMENTS  OF  GROUP  II.  (FAMILY  A.} 

Atomic 
Weights. 
Beryllium,  Be      .         .9.1 
Magnesium,  Mg  .        .24.36 
Calcium,  Ca         .        .40.1 

Ameac 

Strontium,  Sr       .         .       S7.G 
Barium,  Ba.         .         .     137.4 

With  the  exception  of  the  rare  element  beryllium,  these  incta.; 
were  first  obtained  (although  not  in  the  pure  state)  by  Davy,wt--. 
soon  after  his  discovery  of  the  metals  potassium  and  sodkrx. 
showed  that  the  so-called  earths  were  not  elementary  bodies  i? 
had  been  supposed,  but  were  compounds  of  different  metals  vr-Ji 
oxygen. 

The  element  beryllium  is  of  later  discovery,  for  although  is 
early  as  1798  it  had  been  shown  by  Vanquelin  that  the  partici:^* 
"  earth  "  in  the  mineral  beryl  was  different  from  any  other  kiio»- 
earth,  it  was  not  until  1827  that  the  metal  it  contained  was  iso- 
lated by  Wohler.  In  a  state  approaching  to  purity,  beryllium  '^ 
first  prepared  by  Humpidge,  1885. 

None  of  the  elements  of  this  family  occurs  in  nature  in  the  u£- 
combined  condition  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  magnesium.  '^^ 
metals  themselves,  in  their  isolated  condition,  are  at  present  lii:'^ 
more  than  chemical  curiosities.  In  the  case  of  beryllium  th-^  k 
due  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  its  compounds  ;  but  with  cakiira 
strontium,  and  barium,  whose  compounds  are  extremely  abunda::.. 
it  is  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  metals  in  a  pc? 
state,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  hitherto  they  have  received  e 
useful  application.  Beryllium  and  magnesium  are  white  metiX 
which  retain  their  lustre  in  the  air.  Calcium,  strontium,  ari 
barium  on  exposure  to  air  quickly  become  converted  into  oxide. 

The  metals  calcium  and  strontium,  as  obtained  by  earlier  expe- 
rimenters, presented  a  pale  yellow  colour  (it  is  doubtful  whcthr' 
the  metal  barium  was  actually  obtained  by  these  chemists^    l>-t 
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the  calcium  which  has  recently  been  obtained  by  Moissan  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  a  silver-white  metal.* 

All  these  metals  form  an  oxide  of  the  type  RO.  Beryllium  oxide 
is  insoluble  in  water ;  magnesium  oxide  is  very  slightly  soluble 
(i  part  in  55,000  or  100,000  parts  of  water),  but  the  solution 
shows  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  The  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium  oxides  show  increasing  solubility,  and  stronger  alkalinity 
and  causticity.  On  this  account  these  elements  are  known  as  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  These  three  elements  also  form 
peroxides  of  the  type  RO,. 

All  the  monoxides  are  basic,  and  combine  with  acids  to  form 
salts  of  the  types  RCI2,  RSO4,  RCNOgV 

The  element  beryllium  (the  typical  element)  stands  apart  from 
the  others  of  this  family  in  many  of  its  chemical  relations.  Thus 
the  oxide  BeO,  unlike  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  other 
elements,  does  not  combine  with  water  to  form  the  hydroxide. 
The  hydroxide  Be(HO)3  is  soluble  in  sodium  and  potassium 
hydroxide.  In  this  respect  beryllium  exhibits  its  resemblance  to 
zinc.  The  chloride  also  differs  from  the  other  chlorides  in  being 
volatile. 

In  its  permanence  in  air,  its  colour,  its  high  melting-point,  the 
solubility  of  its  sulphate,  and  the  readiness  with  which  its  hydroxide 
is  converted  by  heat  into  the  oxide,  beryllium  exhibits  a  close 
similarity  to  magnesium.  In  the  solubility  of  its  hydroxide  in 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  in  its  inability  to  decompose  water, 
beryllium  also  shows  a  marked  resemblance  to  zinc. 

The  three  elements,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  exhibit 
a  closer  resemblance  to  each  other  in  most  of  their  physical  and 
chemical  relations,  than  to  either  magnesium  or  beryllium. 

They  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  different  spectra. 
Barium  salts,  when  heated  in  a  non-luminous  flame,  impart  to  it 
a  green  colour.  Calcium  and  strontium,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, each  give  a  red  colour ;  but  the  red  imparted  by 
strontium  compounds  is  more  brilliant,  and  less  orange,  than  that 
of  calcium  salts.  When  the  flames  are  examined  by  the  spectro- 
scope, the  most  characteristic  lines  given  by  barium  are  two  in  the 
bright  green  (Baa  and  Ba^).  These  are  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  less  brilliant  lines.     The  spectrum  of  strontium  consists  of  four 

*  Perhaps  nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  as  to  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement  that  these  elements  in  the  isolated  state  are  mere  chemical  curiosi- 
ties, than  the  fact  that  even  their  colour  can  scarcely  be  slated  with  certainty. 
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specially  prominent  lines,  one  in  the  bright  blue  (Srd),  one  a  6? 
orange  (Sra),  and  two  in  the  red  (Sr^  and  SryX  "w^th  others  1^ 
pronounced;  while  that  of  calcium  contains  one    brilliant  g^ 
line  (Ca^)  and  one  equally  brilliant  orange  line  (Caa),  besid::; . 
large  number  of  less  prominent  lines 


BEBTLUUM. 

Symbol  Be.     Atomic  weight = 9.  i. 

Oocnrrenoe. — This  element  occurs  principally  in  the  mineral  Arrr/.  a  6.  . 
silicate  of  the  com{X)sition  3BeO,Al203,6SiO^  The  transparent  vorial'-:  - 
used  as  gems,  the  tran&i>arent  green  beryl  being  the  predous  emera^, 

Phcnacite  is  beryllium  silicate  Be2Si04,  while  ckrysobctyl  has  ibc  cckt-  - 
sition  BeO.AljOg. 

Formation. — The  element  is  obtained  by  heating  sodium  in  ibe  \af*~-" 
beryllium  chloride,  all  air  having  been  prenously  replaced  by  hvdrc^sr*^     ~- ' 
product  is  afterwards  melted  beneath  fused  sodium    chloride,   when  >   • 
obtained  as  a  coherent  solid  metal.     It  may  also  be  obtained  byti^c  ek-.'j-.- 
lysis  of  the  fused  mixed  chlorides  of  beryllium  and  potassium. 

Properties. — Beryllium  is  a  white  metal  resembling  magnesium.  It  H^^  ^ 
specific  gravity  of  2.1,  and  is  moderately  malleable.  It  does  notrs:-: 
tarnish  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  strongly  heated,  Ir- 
comes  coated  with  a  protecting  film  of  oxide.  The  powdered  metal.  » *-  " 
heated,  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  bright  lighL  It  has  no  jciksei  c;.-  ' 
water,  even  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

Beryllium  is  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  cvoJni '••»  * 
hydrogen.  Cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  without  action,  but  when  bei— 
slowly  dissolves  it.  Nitric  acid  slowly  attacks  it  when  concentrated  and  b  '^ 
It  readily  dissolves  in  potassium  hydroxide,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Beryllium  Ck>mpoTi]id8.— The  best  known  are  the  oxide  iberylU\  Be-j.  a 
white  infusible  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids ;  the  chl  r  -"• 
BeCli,  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide  with  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  chlorji-.  - 
white  crystalline  solid,  readily  fused  and  voLitilised. 

Beryllium  compounds  do  not  impart  any  colour  to  a  Bunsen  fionae.  T  • 
are  characterised  by  po5;scssing  a  sv^et  taste,  hence  the  name  of  ffmdn^u 
originally  given  to  this  element 


MAONESniM. 

Symbol,  Mg,    Atomic  weight =24. 361. 

Occurrence. — Magnesium  is  not  found  in  the  uncombined  su:r. 
In  combination  it  is  widely  distributed,  and  is  extremely  abtrndiriL 
In  the  mineral  dolomite^  associated  with  lime  as  carbonate.  :: 
occurs  in  mountainous  masses. 

Ma^nesite^  MgCOj ;  kieserite^  MgS04,H20  ;  carnal  lit  e.^  ^^^T* 
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KC1,6H20,  are  amongst  the  commoner  naturally  occurring  magne- 
sium compounds.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  asbestos,  meerschaum, 
serpentine,  talc,  and  a  large  number  of  other  silicates.  As  sulphate 
and  chloride  it  is  met  with  in  sea-water  and  many  saline  springs. 

Modes  of  Formation. — Magnesium  was  obtained  by  Bunsen 
by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  magnesium  chloride ;  and  later  by 
Matthiessen  by  electrolysing  the  fused  double  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium and  potassium  (camallite). 

On  a  manufacturing  scale  it  was  later  produced  by  the  reduction 
of  magnesium  chloride  by  means  of  sodium.  A  mixture  of 
anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  (or  fused  mixed  chlorides  of  mag- 
nesium and  sodium,  or  potassium),  powdered  cryolite,  and  sodium 
is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  which  is  quickly  closed.  A 
violent  reaction  takes  place,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  melted 
mixture  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rod  to  cause  the  globules  of  mag- 
nesium to  run  together. 

The  crude  metal  is  afterwards  purified  by  distillation. 

At  the  present  time  magnesium  is  manufactured  by  a  process 
which  is  practically  that  formerly  employed  by  Matthiessen  on  a 
small  scale,  but  modified  in  detail  to  suit  modern  electrical  re- 
sources. An  iron  crucible  or  melting  pot  is  used,  which  is  made 
the  cathode,  and  the  double  magnesium  potassium  chloride 
(camallite)  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  about  700"— />.  a  dull 
red  heat — by  means  of  gaseous  fuel.  The  anode  consists  of 
a  stout  carbon  rod  which  dips  into  the  molten  material,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  porcelain  cylinder  which  conveys  away  the 
chlorine. 

Properties. — Magnesium  is  a  silvery-white  metal,  which  docs 
not  tarnish  in  dry  air,  but  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  oxide 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  At  a  red  heat  it  melts,  and  at 
higher  temperatures  may  be  distilled.  When  heated  in  the  air  it 
takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  dazzling  white  light,  which  is  extremely 
rich  in  the  chemically  active  rays.  The  flash  of  light,  obtained  by 
projecting  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  filings  into  a  spirit  flame, 
is  used  for  photographic  purposes.  Magnesium  is  only  moderately 
malleable,  and  is  only  ductile  at  high  temperatures  ;  it  is  readily 
pressed  into  the  form  of  wire  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  its 
melting-point.  Magnesium  only  slightly  decomposes  water  even  at 
the  boiling-point ;  but  when  strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  the 
metal  takes  fire  (p.  173).  Magnesium  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids,  with  brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  solutions  of  caustic 
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alkalies  are  unacted  upon  by  it  (compare  Zinc).  WTicn  hcaieti^  . 
aqueous  solutions  of  ammonium  salts,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  ac- . 
double  salt  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  is  found  in  the  sok:: 

Magnesium  combines  directly  with  nitrogen,  when  «2T3c^ 
heated  in  that  gas,  forming  magnesium  nitride,  N,Mg^  (pu  252  l 

On  account  of  the  brilliant  light  emitted  by  burnings  naag'scs'-r 
it  is  employed  for  signalling  purposes,  and  also  in  py-roteciuiy- 

Magnesium  Oxide  {tnagnesia\  MgO,  is  found  native  as    r. 
mineral  periclase.     It  is  formed  when  magnesium  bums  in  the  1 : 
or  when  magnesium  carbonate  is  submitted  to  prolonged  ger  : 
calcination,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  bulky  powder,  kziovr  r 
commerce  as  calcined  magnesia  or  magnesia  usia. 

Magnesia  is  extensively  manufactured  from  the  magncsinr 
chloride  occurring  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits,  by  first  con\"crtii3j:  '1-^ 
chloride  into  carbonate  and  subjecting  this  to  calcination.  >5*— 
nesia  has  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  identical  with  i- 
of  periclase,  by  heating  the  amorphous  compound  in  a  streaur 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be  fused  in  the  oryhytin>rr- 
flame,  and  on  cooling  it  solidifies  to  a  vitreous  mass  which  is  scn:- 
ciently  hard  to  cut  glass.  On  account  of  its  extreme  refraclanc^-^- 
magnesia  is  used  for  a  variety  of  metallurgical  purposes,  soc^  i= 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  cupels,  &c. 

Magnesium  Hydroxide,  Mg(HO)2,  is  found  in  nature  as  .: 
mineral  brucite.     It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  magnesuxn  s.  .*. 
by  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide.     At  a  dull  red  heat  it  k^^^ 
water,  and  is  converted  into  the   oxide,  and   the   magnesia  5-' 
obtained  has  the  property  of  rehydrating  itself  in   contact  *  * 
water,  with  evolution  of  heat. 

Magnesium  hydroxide  slowly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  fonr  % 
the  carbonate  ;  owing  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  property  it  posscsaes 
of  rehydration,  magnesia  that  has  been  prepared  by  caldnatioc  2- 
a  low  temperature  can  be  employed  as  a  cement.  Thus,  if  calcr^' 
magnesite  be  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  the  mixture  is  fotmd  :• 
harden  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  ultimately  to  acquire  a  hardr.e>= 
equal  to  that  of  Portland  cement. 

Magnesium  Chloride,  MgClj.— This  salt  is  formed  when  ira: 
nesia,  or  magnesium  carbonate,  or  the  metal  itself,  is  disserved  :e 
hydrochloric  acid.  Frgm  this  solution  monosymmetric  crystals  .^! 
the  composition  MgCl2,6HoO  are  deposited.  When  this  salt  i*; 
heated  it  loses  water,  and  at  the  same  time  is  partially  decompo^i 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  magnesia  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  pn- 
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pare  the  pure  anhydrous  compound,  the  double  magnesium  ammo- 
nium chloride  is  first  formed,  by  adding  ammonium  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride.  On  evaporation,  the  double  salt 
separates  out,  MgCl2,NH4Cl,6H20.  This  salt  allows  itself  to  be 
dehydrated  by  heating,  without  any  decomposition  of  the  magne- 
sium chloride.  When  the  dried  salt  is  more  strongly  heated, 
ammonium  chloride  volatilises  and  leaves  the  anhydrous  magnesium 
chloride  as  a  fused  mass,  which  congeals  to  a  white  crystalline 
solid.  Magnesium  chloride  is  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  in  water 
with  evolution  of  heat  With  alkaline  chlorides  it  forms  double 
salts,  as  the  ammonium  salt  above  mentioned.  The  potassium 
salt,  MgCIs,KCI,6HtO,  occurs  in  large  quantities  as  the  mineral 
camallite]  and  the  calcium  salt,  2MgCljCaClj,12H20,  as  tacky drite^ 
in  the  Stassfurt  deposits.  When  a  strong  solution  of  magnesium 
chloride  is  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  calcined  magnesia,  the 
mass  quickly  sets  and  hardens,  like  plaster  of  Paris,  and  is  found 
to  contain  an  oxychloride  having  the  composition  MgCljjSMgO, 
associated  with  varying  quantities  of  water.  The  white  deposit 
which  forms  in  bottles  containing  the  solution  known  as  magnesia 
mixture  consists  of  MgCl2,5MgO,13HjO. 

When  magnesium  oxychloride  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  current 
of  air,  the  magnesium  is  converted  into  oxide,  and  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved.  The  reaction  may  be 
represented  as  taking  place  as  follows — 

2MgClj+H,0  +  0=2MgO  +  2HCl-f-Cl,. 

The  Weldon-Pdchiney  process  for  manufacturing  chlorine  is 
based  upon  this  reaction. 

Hagesium  Sulphate,  MgS04  {Epsom  salts),  is  met  with  in 
many  mineral  springs,  and  in  large  quantities  as  the  mineral 
fcieserite^  MgS04,HjO. 

Magnesium  sulphate  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  dolomite^ 
(CaMg)C03,  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  nearly  insoluble  calcium 
sulphate  being  readily  removed  from  the  soluble  magnesium  salt. 
Magnesium  sulphate  is  now  very  largely  manufactured  from 
kieseriUy  which  in  contact  with  water  is  converted  from  the  slightly 
soluble  monohydrated  salt  into  MgS047H20,  which  is  readily 
soluble,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallisation.  As  usually  obtained, 
crystallised  magnesium  sulphate,  MgS04,7H20,  forms  colourless 
rhombic  prisms ;  but  when  deposited  from  a  cold  supersaturated 
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solution,  it  sometimes  forms  prisms  belonging  to  the  monosyn 
(monoclinic)  system,  having  the  same  degree  of  hydratioii.  Abor 
50*,  monosymmetric  prisms  of  the  composition  MgSO4,6Hj0  i.- 
deposited. 

When  the  ordinary  salt,  MgS04,7H30,  is  placed  over  siilph=- 
acid,  it  loses  two  molecules  of  water :  when  heated  to  1 50'  it  l-^-^- 
six  molecules,  and  at  200*  it  becomes  anhydrous.  At  the  ore. 2-  - 
temperature,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  126  parts  of  crystal: — 
magnesium  sulphate  ;  the  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  acts  2>  .- 
purgative.  With  alkaline  sulphates,  magnesium  sulphate  forT>  'i 
series  of  double  salts,  having  the  general  formula  MgSO^R,"*  \ 
6H2O.  They  are  ismorphous  with  each  other,  cn-stailisin*;  ■ 
monosymmetric  prisms.  The  potassium  salt  occurs  in  the  Sias>*'-- 
deposits  as  schonite. 

When  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  hot  s  - 
phuric  acid,  two  acid  sulphates  are  obtained.    One,  ha\'ingr  the  ccc- 
position  MgS04H2S04,  is  deposited  from  the  hot  solution  ;  wt 
from  the  cold  liquid  the  salt  that  cr>'^stallises  has  the  compos:: 
MgS04,3H2S04.     They  are  at  once  decomposed  by  water. 

Magnesium  Carbonate,  MgCOj,  occurs  as  the  mineral  ma^^" 
si/e^  which  is  sometimes  found  as  rhombohedral  crystals,  isoK:«r- 
phous  with  crystals  of  caliite  (CaCOj).  Magnesium  exhibits  ± 
great  tendency  to  form  basic  and  hydrated  carbonates  ;  the  uorru 
carbonate,  MgCOg,  is  therefore  not  obtained  by  precipitating  * 
magnesium  salt  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  ;  the  white  precip;:^'^ 
formed  under  these  circumstances  is  a  basic  carbonate,  wbc>^ 
composition  varies  with  the  conditions  of  precipitation.  If,  ho»- 
ever,  this  precipitate  be  suspended  in  water,  and  the  liquid  satuia*^- 
with  carbon  dioxide,  the  compound  dissolves  (more  readily  und-.' 
increased  pressure),  and  when  the  solution  is  heated  to  yxf  ix^ic 
pressure,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide  or 
escape,  the  normal  anhydrous  carbonate  is  deposited  in  rh«nl-> 
hedral  crystals  isomorphous  with  calcite.  If  the  solution  \^ 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  normal  carbonate  is  deposited  ^^ 
rhombic  crystals  isomorphous  with  arragonite  (CaCOj).  Ma^.c- 
sium  and  calcium  carbonates  are  therefore  isodimorphous^ 

Basic  Carbonates. — The  mineral  hydromagnesiU  is  a  ba^c 
carbonate  of  the  composition  3MgC03,Mg(HO)j,3H20.  A  numS : 
of  basic  carbonates  are  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  a  magnesiu-" 
salt  with  sodium  carbonate.  Thus,  under  ordinar>''  condition>  a 
white  bulky  precipitate  is  obtained,  known  in  phannacy  as  mo^^^ii^ 
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alba  ievts.  Its  composition,  although  liable  to  vary  through  the 
presence  of  other  basic  carbonates,  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that 
of  hydromagnesite. 

If  the  precipitation  be  made  with  boiling  solutions,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate so  obtained  be  dried  at  loo*",  a  denser  carbonate  is  ob- 
tained, termed  magnesia  alba ponderosa^  4MgCOs,Mg{HO)2,4H20. 

When  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  is  employed,  and  the 
mixture  is  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling,  a  carbonate  is  obtained 
having  the  composition  2MgC03,Mg(HO)j,2H20. 


CALCIXTH. 

Symbol ,  Ca.    Atomic  weight = 40.  i. 

OceUFPence. — Calcium  is  only  met  with  in  nature  in  combina- 
tion. It  occurs  in  enormous  quantities  as  the  carbonate  in  a  great 
variety  of  different  minerals,  such  as  marble^  limestone^  calcspar^ 
and  also  as  coral;  and  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  dolomite,  or 
magnesian  limestone.  In  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  calcium 
occurs  as  gyPsum  and  selenite,  CaS04,2H20,  and  as  anhydrite^ 
CaS04.  The  fluoride  CaF,  occurs  as  fluorspar^  and  the  various 
silicious  rocks  contain  compound  silicates  of  calcium  and  other 
metals.  The  carbonate  and  sulphate  are  present  in  most  spring 
and  river  waters.  Calcium  compounds  are  also  present  in  all 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms.  Thus,  bones  consist  largely  of 
calcium  phosphate. 

Modes  of  Formation. — Although  calcium  compounds  are  so 
extremely  abundant,  the  element  itself  is  a  rare  substance.  The 
element  was  first  isolated  in  an  impure  state  by  Davy  (1808).  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  or  by 
fusing  together  calcium  chloride,  soditmi,  and  zinc,  when  an  alloy 
of  zinc  and  calcium  is  obtained,  from  which  the  zinc  is  removed  by 
distillation. 

More  recently  Moissan  has  obtained  the  metal  in  the  form  of 
crystals  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  calcium  iodide — 

Cal24-2Na=2NaI  +  Ca, 

Pure  dry  crystallised  calcium  iodide  is  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat 
along  with  a  quantity  of  sodium,  three  times  in  excess  of  that 
required  by  the  above  equation.     The  calcium  dissolves  in  the 

2  O 
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excess  of  sodium,  and  on  cooling  it  crystallises  oat.     The  s^-i  - 
removed  by  solution  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Moissan  has  also  obtained  the  metal  by  the  elcctitrfTss  ex  • 
fused  calcium  iodide. 

Properties. — Calcium  is  a  silver- white  metal,  forming  hecir 
crystals.     It  is  sufficiently  hard  to  be  worked  with  a  nie,  2^    - 
be  hammered  out  into  leaf.     In  moist  air  it  is   soon  coc-.f- 
into  the  hydroxide,  but  in  dry  air  it  remains  untarnished  ias  i. 
siderable  time.     It  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  tempfr.' 
with  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen.    When  heated  in  the  air  :: 
fire  and  bums. 

Oxides  of  Calcium. — Two  oxides  are  known,  namelT,  c 
monoxide,  CaO,  and  calcium  dioxide,  CaOj. 

Calcium  Oxide  {lime^  quicklime\  CaO,  is  obtained  by  1"^^ 
calcium  carbonate  to  redness — 

CaC03=COj+CaO. 

On  a  large  scale  lime  is  manufactured  by  burning  iiine5:  -x 
chalk  in  kilns  with  coal.     If  much  clay  be  present  with  the  '^ 
stone,  care  is  required  to  prevent  the  mass- from  fusing  wber 
said  to  be  dead  burnt.     Lime  is  a  white  amorphous  sobs'-i' 
which  is  infusible  by  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  but  which,  »>-'  - 
heated,  emits  a  bright  light,  known  as  the  oxyhydit^en  Yimf.  . 
It  absorbs  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.     On  ac.  - 
of  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture,  lime  is  frequently  emplo.r-: 
a  dehydrating  agent.    Thus,  gases  which  cannot  be  dried  by  r:  -  - 
of  sulphuric  acid  {e,g.  ammonia)  may  be  deprived  of  moistLr 
being  passed  over  calcium  oxide.     It  is  also  used  for  witbdn"'  - 
water  from  alcohol  in  the  preparation  of  absolute  alcohol    V. 
a  small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  lime  the  mass  nr. 
becomes  hot,  and  volumes  of  steam  are  given  off,  the  lime  a*    ' 
same  time  swelling  up  and  crumbling  to  a  soft,  dr>'  powder.    T 
process  is  known  as  the  slaking  oi  lime,  and  the  product  is  tfrrr: 
slaked  limCy  in  contradistinction  to  quick  lime.     The  lime  r'  • 
into  chemical  union  with  water,  forming  calcium  hydroxide,  :>-•- 

CaO  +  H,0  =  Ca(HO)2. 

Calcium  Hydroxide,  Ca(HO)^  is  a  white  amorphous  p^^r* 

sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and,  unlike  the  majority  of  soIhIn    ^ 
less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.     100  parts  of  water  a.  - 
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ordinary  temperature  dissolve  0.14  part  of  calcium  hydroxide, 
while  at  100"  the  same  volume  of  water  dissolves  about  half  that 
amount.  This  solution,  known  as  lime-water^  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  precipitation  of 
calcium  carbonate. 

Milk  of  Lime  is  the  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  lime  with  less 
water  than  will  dissolve  it,  whereby  an  emulsion  of  lime  is  obtained. 
When  a  thick  paste  of  lime  and  water  is  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, in  a  few  days  it  sets,  and  continues  gradually  to  harden. 
On  this  account  lime  is  used  for  mortars  and  cements.  Mortar 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  with  water.  The  sand 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  shrinkage  on  drying,  and 
also  of  rendering  the  mass  more  permeable  to  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide.  The  setting  of  mortar  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
evaporation  and  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Calcium  Dioxide,  CaOj,  is  obtained  by  adding  lime-water  to 
hydrogen  peroxide,  or  to  sodium  peroxide  acidulated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  ;  sparingly  soluble  crystals  of  CaOjjSH^O  separate  out, 
which  at  130"  lose  their  water.  When  more  strongly  heated  the 
monoxide  is  formed  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Calcium  Chloride,  CaCls,  occurs  in  sea  and  river  waters,  and  is 
present  in  camallite  and  iachydrite  of  the  Stassfurt  deposits.  It 
is  obtained  in  large  quantities  as  a  bye-product  in  many  manu- 
facturing processes,  such  as  that  of  potassium  chlorate,  ammonia 
from  ammonium  chloride,  &c.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  calcium  carbonate,  and  is  deposited  on 
concentration,  in  large  colourless,  deliquescent,  hexagonal  prisms, 
CaCl2,6HaO,  which  melt  at  29"  in  their  water  of  crystallisation. 
When  heated  below  200"  the  crystals  part  with  four  molecules  of 
water,  and  above  200°  become  anhydrous.  As  thus  obtained  the 
anhydrous  salt  is  a  porous  mass,  which  is  extremely  hygroscopic, 
and  on  this  account  is  used  as  a  desiccating  agent,  both  for  gases 
and  liquids.  At  a  red  heat  it  fuses,  and  on  cooling  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass.  Calcium  chloride  combines 
with  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  CaClgjSNHa.  Calcium 
chloride,  therefore,  cannot  be  employed  for  drying  gaseous 
ammonia. 

Crystallised  calcium  chloride  is  extremely  soluble  in  water ; 
100  parts  of  water  at  16**  dissolve  400  parts  of  the  salt,  the  solu- 
tion being  attended  with  considerable  absorption  of  heat.  When 
mixed  with  powdered  ice  or  snow  liquefaction  of  both  the  solids 
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rapidly  takes  place,  and  the  consequent  absorption  of  beat  .    - 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  -  40". 

Bleaching-PowdeP  {chloride  of  lime\  Ca(OCl)Cl.— Tte  - 
portant  compound  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  the  :&:' 
of  chlorine  upon  slaked  lime.     The  hydrated  lime  is  ^xrcai  _; 
the  floor  of  the  bleach  ing-powder  chambers  to  a  depth  of  tfc.-^ 
four  inches,  and  raked  into  ridges  or  furrows  with  a  special  w>-- 
rake.     Chlorine  is  then  led  into  the  chambers,  which  are  pre  • 
with  glass  windows  to  enable  the  operator  to  examine  tbe  c 
of  the  atmosphere  within.     At  first  the  absorption  of  the  ch^- — -: 
rapid,  but  as  the  reaction  proceeds  it  becomes  slower,  and  the"  r 
is  from  time  to  time  raked  over  to  expose  a  fresh  sin^ce.    T 
lime  is  left  in  contact  with  the  gas  for  twelve  to  twcnty-Jbcr  b 
The  excess  of  chlorine  is  absorbed  by  projecting  into  ih^  dsarJ  • 
a  shower  of  fine  lime  dust  by  means  of  a  mechanical  fen-distri-.  - 
This,  in  settling,  rapidly  absorbs  all  the  chlorine,  and  the  char  > 
can  then  be  opened  without  any  unpleasant  smell  of  chkurine  be   . 
perceptible.  , 

The  reaqtion  which  takes  place  is  expressed  by  the  equation— 

Ca(H0)j+Cl2=Ca(0Cl)Cl+  HjO- 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  bleaching-powder  was  a  mtd^s. 
cal  mixture  of  calcium  chloride,  CaClg,  and  calcium  b>-poc3Lc  -'- 
Ca(0Cl)2,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  subsii"  ■ 
does  not  contain  any  free  calcium  chloride.  It  may,  howcTC.  - 
regarded  as  a  compound  consisting  of  equivalent  prqpoTtkcs 
these  two  salts,  and  its  composition  may  be  expressed  by  tbe : " 
mula  Ca(0Cl)2,CaCl„  which  corresponds  to  2Ca(OCl)Cl. 

The  relation  in  which  bleaching-powder  stands  to  calcium  cV  - 
ride  on  the  one  hand  and  calcium  hypochlorite  on  the  other " 
be  seen  by  the  following  fonnulas — 

Calcium  Chloride.  Calcium  Hypochlorite.        c^icfJS'feS:;;;^  '  • 

CI— Ca-Cl  CIO— Ca— OCI  CI— Ca--Oa 

In  practice  the  absorption  of  chlorine  by  the  lime  is  ut\t:  25 
complete  as  is  represented  by  the  above  equation,  and  the  cor 
mercial  value  of  the  product  depends  upon  the  amount  ofazw,- 
Marine  it  contains,  i.e.  chlorine  which  is  evolved  on  treating  ':* 
compound  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  ranges  t^■!:' 
30  to  38  per  cent. 
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When  treated  with  water,  bleaching-powder  is  converted  into 
calcium  chloride  and  hypochlorite,  thus — 

2Ca(OCl)Cl=CaCl,+  Ca(0Cl)2. 

Bleaching-powder  decomposes  slowly  even  in  stoppered  bottles, 
and  more  rapidly  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  moisture  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

When  acted  upon  by  acids  chlorine  is  evolved,  thus — 

Ca(OCl)Cl+2HCl   =CaClj +H,0  +  Clj 
Ca(OCl)Cl  +  H2SO4  =  CaSO^  +  HgO  +  Clj. 

When  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder  is  treated  with  very  dilute 
acids,  hypochlorous  acid  is  first  liberated,  which  in  contact  with 
hydrochloric  acid  yields  chlorine — 

(i)  Ca(OCl)2.Aq  +  2HCLAq=CaCl2+2HC10.Aq. 
(2)  HC10tHCl  =  HaO  +  Cla. 

In  the  process  of  bleaching,  the  material  is  first  steeped  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  bleaching-powder  and  then  in  dilute  acid.  The 
hypochlorous  acid  first  formed  is  decomposed  in  the  presence  of 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  generating  chlorine  within  the  fibres 
of  the  wet  cloth. 

Calcium  Sulphate,  CaSOf,  occurs  as  the  mineral  anhydrite^ 
and  in  the  hydrated  condition  as  gypsum^  CaS04,2H20,  of  which 
satinspar  {or  fibrous  gyfsum),  alabaster,  and  selenite  are  different 
varieties.  It  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition  by  precipita- 
tion from  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate.  When  dried  at  110°  to  120"  it 
loses  a  portion  of  its  water,  leaving  the  hydrate,  (CaS04)s,H20  ;  at 
200*  it  becomes  anhydrous.  -Calcium  sulphate,  in  the  hydrated 
condition,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solubility  reaching  a 
maximum  at  35**,  when  i  part  of  the  compound  requires  432  parts 
of  water  for  its  solution  ;  above  this  temperature  the  solubility 
again  diminishes.  Its  solubility  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
alkaline  chlorides  and  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  boiled  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  calcium  sulphate  partially 
dissolves,  and  on  cooling  an  acid  sulphate  crystallises  out,  having 
the  composition  CaS04,H2S04. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  calcium  sulphate  which  has  been  partially 
deprived  of  its  water  of  hydration  by  heat,  and  converted  into  the 
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hydrate,  (CaS04)^H20.    It  is  manufactured  by  burning  ^^77-- 
a  kiln  or  oven  in  such  a  way  that   the  carbonaceous  fce:    .  - 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  sulphate,  which  would  resxr  s 
reduction  to  sulphide ;  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  q*- 
about  130'.      If  heated  more  strongly  (above  200*)  the  so!:  - 
becomes  anhydrous,  and  is  said  to  be  dead  burnt j  m  tiis 
dition  its  property  of  setting  when  mixed  with  water  is  grc. 
impaired.     When  plaster  of  Paris  is  made  into  a  paste  with  »j  - 
it  rapidly  sets  to  a  hard  mass  ;  this  setting  is  due  to  its  reb:.: 
tion,  whereby  gypsum  is  reformed,  thus — 

(CaS04)jj,H  jO  +  3H  jO  =  2CaS04,2H,a 

Calcium  Carbonate,  CaCOs.— This  compound  is  eH62>  •- 
met  with  in  nature,  as  limestone^  chalky  marble ^  and  inmnnf.' -  • 
varieties  oi  calcspar.     It  is  formed  when  lime  is  exposed  toar:  - 
pheric  carbon  dioxide.     It  is  obtained  when  an  alkaline  caziuc^ 
is  added  to  a  soluble  calcium  salt 

Calcium  carbonate  is  dimorphous ;  it  occurs  as  wrrageKu  r 
crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system,  and  as  calcspar  - 
crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  systenL  Both  these  cnrsu 
line  varieties  can  be  artificially  obtained;  when  deposited  h" 
solutions  at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  cr>'stals  are  idee:  - 
with  calcite  ;  but  when  crystallised  from  hot  solutions,  tbcyi'T 
rhombic  crystals  corresponding  to  arragonite. 

Calcium  carbonate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  ;  1000  graxT-^ 
of  water  dissolve  .0018  gramme  of  the  compound.  It  is  n--? 
soluble  in  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  forming  the  acv 
carbonate  of  lime,  CaC05,H2C03,  or  HsCa(C03)3. 

1000  grammes  of  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  nili  c&- 
solve,  at  o",  0.7  gramme  of  calcium  carbonate.  By  increasir.|:  V 
pressure  (thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  dissolved  gas)  as  d..: 
as  3  grammes  of  calcium  carbonate  may  be  dissolved.  When  tl? 
solution  is  boiled  the  acid  carbonate  is  decomposed  (page  22K 

Calcium  Phosphate  {tricaldum  arthophosphate\  Caj^PO/.  .- 
the  most  important  of  the  phosphates  of  calcium.  It  is  focc  ::i 
the  mineral  osteolite^  Ca3(P 04)3,211,0,  and  also  as  s&mhrrr.'^. 
estramaduri'e^  and  coprolites.  Apatite  consists  of  phosphate  sri 
fluoride,  3Ca3(P04)2,CaF2 ;  and  the  mineral  constituents  of  bcos 
consist  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate. 

It  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  the  addition  of  ordinary  sodjr: 
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phosphate  to  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  in  the  presence  of 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  on  boiling  into  an 
insoluble  basic  salt  and  a  soluble  acid  salt.  Although  nearly 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  calcium  phosphate  dissolves  in  water  con- 
taining salts  in  solution,  such  as  sodium  chloride  or  nitrate,  or 
even  dissolved  carbon  dioxide.  On  this  fact  depends  the  readi- 
ness with  which  this  substance  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
Calcium  phosphate  is  readily  soluble  in  both  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  monocalcium  orthophosphate  and  calcium  sulphate,  thus — 

Ca3(P04),-H2HSa04=2CaS04+  H^CaCPO^)^ 

This  mixture  of  calcium  sulphate  and  monocalcium  phosphate 
is  known  as  superphosphate  o/lime,  and  is  largely  used  as  an  arti- 
ficial manure. 

With  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  the  phosphate  is  con- 
verted into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid.     (See  Phosphorus,  page  453.) 

Caleium  Carbide,  CaC^. — This  compound  is  produced  when 
lime  or  chalk  is  heated  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  is 
also  obtained  as  a  second  product  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus 
when  calcium  phosphate  is  heated  with  carbon  (see  Phosphorus). 
Calcium  carbide  is  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  acetylene  (page  318). 

Calciam  Sulphide,  CaS,  is  formed  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  passed  over  heated  lime — 

Ca(HO)a-h  H^S  =  CaS  +  ZHjO. 

Or  by  heating  calcium  sulphate  with  carbon — 

CaS04+4C  =  CaS  +  4CO. 

Calcium  sulphide  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  water,  forming 
calcium  hydroxide  and  hydrosulphide,  thus — 

2CaS-H2HjO  =  Ca(HO)2  +  Ca(HS)j. 

Calcium  sulphide  (in  common  with  barium  and  strontium  sul- 
phides), (IS  usually  obtained,  possesses  the  property  of  emitting  a 
feeble  light  (or  phosphorescence)  in  the  dark,  after  being  previously 
exposed  to  a  bright  light.  The  light  emitted  gradually  diminishes 
in  intensity,  but  on  re-exposing  the  compound  to  the  light  its 
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luminosity  is  again  restored.  This  property  has  been  ksig  t-- 
and  calcium  sulphide  was  formerly  termed  Cantoris  pk^sp^-r 
The  material  fonnerly  known  as  Bononian  (or  Soiognian\  : 
phorus  is  the  corresponding  barium  compound. 

These  various  sulphides  are  now  manufactured  for  the  prepK-v.. 
so-called  luminous  paint.  The  phosphoresa^nce  of  these  compcxmca  a-  - 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  substances ;  t  - 
only  is  the  particular  colour  of  the  light  emitted  changed  l>>  tbe  ic:*" 
introduction  of  minute  traces  of  bismuth,  cadmium,  mangasese,  zi'  . 
many  other  metals,  but  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  case  of  calc.uiB  s^- 
that  the  perfectly  pure  substance  does  not  exhibit  pbospho 
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Formula,  Sr.     Atomic  weight =87.6. 

Ooeurrenee. — The  chief  natural  compoimds  of  this  eicmcit  --• 
strontianite^  SrCO,,  and  celestim^  SrSO^. 

Modes  of  Formation. — ^The  metal  \i'as  first  obtained  in  sr . 
quantity  by  Davy,  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  hydroxide,  or  chic 
moistened  with  water. 

It  is  more  advantageously  obtained  by  electrolysing  the  iu>"- 
chloride.  An  amalgam  of  mercury  and  strontium  (from  whk>  " 
strontium  may  be  separated  by  volatilising  the  mercury  in  a  >rri- 
of  hydrogen)  has  been  obtained  by  heating  a  saturated  sohidc::  t 
strontium  chloride  with  sodium  amalgam. 

Properties. — Strontium,  as  obtained  by  these  methods^  p- 
sesses  a  pale  yellow  colour.     It  is  readily  oxidised  by  air,  *" 
decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  when  heated  x  '-:- 
air  it  burns  brilliantly. 

Oxides  of  Strontium. — Two  oxides,  corresponding  to  tlio5<;  ' 
calcium,  are  known,  namely,  strontium  monoxide,  SrO,  and  dirv  . 
SrOj. 

Strontium  Monoxide  {strontia),  SrO,  is  obtained  by  beatin.: : 
nitrate  or  carbonate.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  decon^>  - 
ing  strontium  carbonate  by  superheated  steam  ;  carbon  dim  if  ^ 
evolved,  and  strontium  hydroxide  remains,  which  on  ignition  fo:^  * 
the  monoxide.  Strontia  strongly  resembles  lime.  When  tre^i  \ 
with  water  it  slakes  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  stron:  r 
hydroxide,  Sr(HO)2.  The  hydroxide  is  more  soluble  in  water  th." 
the  lime  compound,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  qoadr.:. 
crystals,  Sr(HO)j,8H20.     The  solution  is  strongly  alkaline. 
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Strontium  hydroxide  combines  with  sugar,  forming  a  saccharate 
f  strontia,  which  is  readily  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide.  On 
tiis  account  it  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  beet-sugar.  One  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  on  a 
rommercial  scale  consists  in  first  forming  strontium  sulphide,  by 
-educing  the  natural  sulphate  with  carbon,  and  treating  the  solution 
Df  the  sulphide  with  sodium  hydroxide,  thus — 

SrS+NaHO  +  HaO  =  Sr(HO)2+NaHS. 

Strontium  Dioxide,  SrOs.— When  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  strontium  hydroxide,  a  hydrate  of  the  peroxide 
separates  out  in  the  form  of  pearly  crystals,  Sr02,8H20.  On  gently 
heating  this  compound,  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  peroxide. 
On  heating  to  redness  it  evolves  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the 
monoxide. 

Strontiuni  Chloridey  SrClj,  is  obtained  from  strontianite  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salt  deposits  from  the  solution  in 
deliquescent  hexagonal  prisms,  SrCl2,6H20,  isomorplious  with  the 
corresponding  calcium  compound. 

StFOntium  Sulphate,  SrSO^. — The  native  compound  celestine 
occurs  in  amorphous  fibrous  masses,  and  also  in  rhombic  crystals. 
The  name  of  the  mineral  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  usually 
has  a  light  blue  colour.  It  is  produced  by  precipitation  from  a 
strontium  salt  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  still  less  in  hot.  When  boiled  with  solutions  of  alkaline 
carbonates,  strontium  sulphate  is  completely  converted  into  stron- 
tium carbonate — 

SrS04+ Na2C03= SrC03+  NajSO^. 

In  this  respect  strontium  sulphate  differs  from  barium  sulphate, 
which  under  these  conditions  remains  unchanged.  On  treatment 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  strontium  sulphate  forms  SrSC>4,H2S04, 
which,  like  the  corresponding  calcium  compound,  is  converted  by 
water  into  sulphuric  acid  and  the  normal  sulphate. 

Strontium  Nitrate,  Sr(N03)2,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
natural  carbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  On  concentration,  the 
anhydrous  salt  separates  out  in  regular  octahedrons.  From  dilute 
solution,  on  cooling,  it  forms  monosymmetric  prisms,  Sr(N03)2, 
4H2O,  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  heated  with 
carbon,  or  other  readily  combustible  substances,  the  mixture  in- 
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flames  and  bums  with  the  red  colour  characteristic  of  stioAtiw- 
compounds ;  strontium  nitrate  is  therefore  largely  used  in  pyr?- 
techny  for  the  production  of  red  fire.  This  property  is  m.-r. 
readily  illustrated  by  mixing  dry  powdered  strontium  niuate  «  ti 
ammonium  picrate,  and  igniting  the  mixture,  which  boms  with  a 
brilliant  red  light. 


SABIUX. 

Symbol,  Ba.     Atomic  weight =137.4. 

Ocettrreiice. — The  most  abundant  natural  compoands  of  bar.i:  -: 
are  heavy  spar^  BaSO^,  and  wiiheriUy  BaCO,.  It  occurs  aJ-'V, 
associated  with  calcium,  in  the  mineral  barytocaldte^  BaCOajCaCO;. 

Modes  of  Formatfon. — ^The  element  barium  is  more  difficult  to  isolalie  th^- 

either  strontium  or  calcium,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  pure  bariom  has  ^" 
been  obtained.  Davy  electrolysed  various  barium  salts,  made  into  •  ih  ,-». 
paste  with  water,  using  mercury  as  the  negative  electrode:  in  this  vsr  a- 
amalgam  of  barium  was  formed,  from  which,  on  distilling  away  the  omtot^ 
a  dcirk  porous  mass  was  obtained.  Amalgams  of  barium  and  mercur>-  h;' 
been  prepared  in  other  ways,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  product  obca.  rrn 
after  distilling  the  mercury  from  these  is  not  pure  barium,  but  is  a  solid  al.'r 
or  compound  of  barium  with  mercury. 

By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  Matthiessen  obtained  small  glot-'^s 
of  metal,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  rapidly  oxidised.  More  recent  expc"- 
menters  fail  to  obtain  the  metal  by  this  process  (Limb,  CompU  Rrnd.^  112^. 

Oxides  of  BaFium. — Two  oxides  are  known,  namely,  harian 
monoxide,  BaO,  and  dioxide,  BaOj. 

Barium  Monoxide  {barytn\  BaO,  is  usually  prepared  by  hear- 
ing the  nitrate.  The  mass  fuses  and  evolves  oxygen  and  oxides  <i 
nitrogen,  leaving  a  greyish  white  friable  residue  of  the  oxide.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  carbonate  ;  but  as  the  tem- 
perature necessary  to  expel  the  carbon  dioxide  is  very  high,  it  :> 
usual  to  mix  the  carbonate  with  lampblack,  tar,  or  other  sub- 
stances which  on  heating  will  yield  carbon,  when  the  conversion 
takes  place  more  readily,  carbon  monoxide  being  evolved,  thus— 

BaC034-C  =  BaO  +  2CO. 

Small .  quantities  may  readily  be  obtained  by  heating  boriuni 
iodate  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  when  the  iodate  is  decomposed  a> 
follows— 

Ba(1 03)2=  BaO +  Ij  +  60. 
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Barium  oxide  is  a  strongly  caustic  and  alkaline  compound ;  in 
contact  with  water  it  slakes  with  evolution  of  so  much  heat  that 
the  mass  may  become  visibly  red  hot  if  too  much  water  be  not 
added. 

When  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  oxygen,  or  air,  it  takes  up  an 
additional  atom  of  oxygen  and  forms  the  dioxide  (see  p.  184). 

Barium  Hydroxide*  Ba(H0)3,  is  obtained  when  the  monoxide 
is  slaked  with  water.  It  is  manufactured  by  first  heating  the 
powdered  native  sulphate  with  coal,  when  a  crude  barium  sulphide 
is  formed.  This  is  then  heated  in  a  stream  of  moist  carbon 
dioxide,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  carbonate,  and  super- 
heated steam  is  then  passed  over  the  heated  carbonate — 

BaS  +  HjO  +  COg^BaCOs+HaS. 
BaC08+H20  =  Ba(HO)a+C08. 

Barium  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  water :  the  solution,  known  as 
baryta-water^  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  precipitation  of 
barium  carbonate. 

The  aqueous  solution  deposits  crystals  of  hydrated  barium 
hydroxide,  Ba(HO)2,8H20,  in  the  form  of  colourless  quadratic 
prisms,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  lose  seven  molecules  of  water. 

Barium  hydroxide,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  yields  barium 
dioxide. 

Barium  hydroxide  was  formerly  employed  in  sugar-refining,  but 
owing  to  its  poisonous  nature  it  has  been  superseded  by  strontium 
hydroxide  (^.z/.). 

Barium  Dioxide  (barium  peroxide)^  BaOjj.  —  This  oxide  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  monoxide  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen,  or  of  air  which  has  been  deprived  of  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide. 

The  pure  compound  may  be  obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of 
baryta-water  to  hydrogen  peroxide,  when  hydrated  barium  per- 
oxide separates  out  in  crystalline  scales — 

Ba(HO)2+  H2O2+ 6H2O  =  Ba02,8H20. 

On  drying  in  vacuo  at  130**  this  compound  loses  water  and  is 
converted  into  the  anhydrous  peroxide. 

The  commercial  peroxide  may  be  purified  by  treatment  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  barium  chloride  and  hydrogen 
peroxide  are  formed.     After  the  removal  of  insoluble  impurities  by 
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filtration,  baryta-water  is  cautiously  added,  which  causes  the  /?"?- 
cipitation  of  ferric  oxide  and  silica.  The  liquid  is  then  filfett^ 
and  to  the  clear  liquid,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  bariiixn  chlo-  i 
and  hydrogen  peroxide,  an  excess  of  strong  baryta-^-ater  is  adde* 
when  the  hydrated  barium  peroxide  is  precipitated,  as  alzeac* 
explained. 

Barium  peroxide  is  a  grey  powder,  which  on  being  heated  to  a 
bright  red  heat  gives  up  oxygen  and  forms  the  monoxide  (pu  i8a- 

Dilute  acids  decompose  barium  peroxide,  with  forxnadoa  f 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  a  barium  salt.  Concentrated  stilpfconc 
acid  forms  barium  sulphate  and  ozonised  oxygen.  When  %ics:^ 
warmed  in  a  stream  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the  mass  becomes  incan- 
descent and  forms  barium  sulphate — 

Ba02+S02=BaS04. 

BaPium  ChloHdey  BaClj,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
natural  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  frtxn 
the  natural  sulphate,  either  by  first  converting  it  into  the  sulphide, 
and  decomposing  that  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  roasting  the 
mineral  with  powdered  coal,  limestone,  and  calcium  chloride,  wbec 
the  following  reactions  take  place — 

BaS04-h4C  =  BaS+4CO. 
BaS -f- CaCl2= BaClj-h  CaS. 

The  barium  chloride  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  an  insoluble  ox)- 
sulphide  of  calcium  remains. 

Barium  chloride  forms  colourless  rhombic  tables,  BaCU2H.O, 
which  at  1 5.6°  are  soluble  to  the  extent  of  43. 5  parts  in  100  par.- 
of  water.  The  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  aci 
may  therefore  be  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  tt« 
addition  of  this  acid. 

Barium  chloride,  in  common  with  all  the  soluble  salts  of  th:> 
element,  is  highly  poisonous. 

Barium  Sulphate,  BaSOf,  is  the  most  abundant  natura:]; 
occurring  barium  compound.  It  is  frequently  met  with  as  lar^e 
rhombic  crystals.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  is  4.3  to 
4.7  ;  and  on  account  of  its  high  specific  gra\'ity  it  recei\-ed  the 
name  of  barytes^  or  heavy  spar. 

It  is  formed  as  a  heavy  white  precipitate  when  sulphuric  add, 
or  a  soluble  sulphate,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  barium  salt.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  adds 
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:  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  especially  when 
esHIy  precipitated  ;  and  the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  an  acid 
Lilplia.te,  BaSO^jHgSO^.  On  exposure  to  moisture  the  solution 
eposits  crystals  of  BaS04,H2S04,2H20.  Both  of  these  com- 
K>unds,  in  contact  with  water,  yield  insoluble  normal  barium 
u]plia.te  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Precipitated  barium  sulphate  is  largely  used  as  a  pigment, 
cno"wn  2iS  permanent  white, 

B&rium  Nitrate,  BaCNOs)^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  native 
zarbonate,  or  the  sulphide,  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  formed 
Dy  double  decomposition,  when  hot  saturated  solutions  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  barium  chloride  are  mixed.  The  salt  crystallises  in 
large  colourless  octahedra  belonging  to  the  regular  system.  100 
parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  dissolve  9  parts,  and  at 
100%  32.2  parts  of  barium  nitrate.  When  strongly  heated  it  is 
converted  into  barium  oxide,  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  per- 
oxide, oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

Barium  nitrate  is  used  in  pyrotechny,  in  the  preparation  of 
nnixtures  for  green  fire. 

Barium  Sulphide,  BaS,  is  obtained  by  methods  analogous  to 
those  for  preparing  calcium  sulphide  (page  583),  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  its  properties. 


CHAPTER   VII 
ELEMENTS  OF  GROUP  II.  {FAMILY  B.) 

Zinc,  Zn 65.4 

Cadmium,  Cd 11x4 

Mercury,  Hg 200.3 

The  three  elements  composing  this  family  do  not  exhibit  sach 
a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  as  exists  between  hemvni, 
strontium,  and  calcium  ;  for  although  zinc  and  cadmium  are  ^-^n- 
closely  related,  mercury  in  many  respects  differs  widely  from  these, 
and  from  all  the  other  elements  in  the  same  group. 

Cadmium  and  zinc  are  almost  invariably  found  associated 
together  in  nature,  they  are  both  fairly  permanent  in  the  aau 
and  both  readily  take  fire  and  bum  when  strongly  heated. 
forming  the  oxides.  Both  are  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochlort 
and  sulphuric  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  most  of  xbc^' 
salts  are  isomorphous. 

Mercury  is  peculiar  in  being  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatnics. 
Zinc  and  cadmium  melt  at  430°  and  320*  respectively,  whik 
mercury  melts  at  —  38.6°.  It  is  quite  unacted  upon  by  ox>'gec  ar 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  combines  with  extreme  slowness  nhcs 
heated.  Its  oxide,  also,  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat  into  it^ 
elements. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  entirely  withoJ- 
action  upon  it,  and  it  forms  no  hydroxide. 

The  hydroxide  of  zinc,  Zn(H0)2,  differs  from  the  corresponding: 
cadmium  compound,  in  being  soluble  in  alkaline  hydroxides^ 

These  three  elements  resemble  each  other,  and  differ  fron 
those  of  family  A  of  this  group,  in  that  they  can  be  volatilised, 
mercury  at  a  temperature  about  357%  cadmium  and  zinc  at 
temperatures  approaching  Iooo^ 

These  three  elements  are  also  alike,  in  that  their  vapours  coff 

sist  of  mono-atomic  molecules. 
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ZINC. 

Symbol,  Zn.    Atomic  weight =65.4. 

Oeeurrence.— Zinc  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Australia  in 
the  uncombined  condition  ;  with  this  exception,  it  is  always  met 
^th  in  combination,  chiefly  as  carbonate  in  calamine  or  zinc-spar^ 
ZnCOs,  and  as  sulphide  in  zinc-blende^  or  black-jack^  ZnS.     Other 
ores  are  red  zinc  ore,  ZnO  ;  ^xAfranklinitey  (ZnFe)0,Fe203. 
GcUinite^  or  zinc-spinnelUy  has  the  composition  ZnOjAl^Oa. 
Modes  of  Formation. — The  ores  chiefly  employed  for  the  pre- 
p>aration  of  zinc  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphide,  although  in  New 
Jersey  the  red  oxide  and  franklinite  are  used.     The  process  con- 
sists of  two  operations,  namely,  first,  the  conversion  of  the  ore  into 
oxide  of  zinc,  by  calcination ;  and,  second,  the  reduction  of  the  oxide 
by  means  of  coal  at  a  high  temperature.    The  calcination  of  the 
natural  carbonate  is  readily  accomplished,  this  compound  merely 
giving  up  its  carbon  dioxide  at  a  high  temperature — 

ZnC03=ZnO  +  C02. 

In  the  case  of  zinc-blende,  the  operation  consists  in  the  oxida- 
tion of  both  the  sulphur  and  the  zinc  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  thus — 

ZnS-f-30  =  ZnO  +  S02. 

Considerable  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  zinc  sulphate,  which,  in  the  subsequent  operation, 
would  be  reconverted  into  sulphide,  and  so  lost.  The  finely 
crushed  calcined  ore  is  mixed  with  coke  or  coal  and  heated  to 
bright  redness  in  earthenware  retorts,  when  the  oxide  is  reduced, 
with  the  foraiation  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  metal  distils  and 
is  collected  in  iron  receivers.  Zinc  ores  frequently  contain  small 
quantities  of  cadmium,  and  as  this  metal  is  more  readily  volatilised 
than  zinc,  it  passes  over  in  the  first  portions  of  the  distilled 
product. 

The  two  processes  now  almost  exclusively  in  use  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  zinc,  known  as  the  Silesian  and  the  Belgian  process,* 
differ  only  in  metallurgical  details,  &c. 

♦  The  old  method,  known  as  the  English  process,  or  distillation  per 
descensum,  is  entirely  obsolete.  For  details  of  this  and  all  other  metallurgical 
processes,  the  student  is  referred  to  treatises  on  metallurgy,  such  as  Percy. 
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Commercial  zinc  usually  contains  carbon,  iron,  a.ii<l  lead,  zed 
occasionally  arsenic  and  cadmium.  It  may  be  obtaine<i  in  a  higi»er 
degree  of  purity  by  careful  distillation,  but  pure  zinc  is  best  ob- 
tained by  first  preparing  the  pure  carbonate  by  precipitation,  and 
then  calcining  and  finally  reducing  with  charcoal  obtained  froEi 
sugar. 

Properties. — Zinc  is  a  bluish-white,  highly  crystalline,  aad 
brittle  metal.  At  a  temperature  of  300*  it  can  be  readily  powdcf«i 
in  a  mortar,  while  between  100°  and  150'  it  admits  of  being^  dravo 
into  wire  or  rolled  into  thin  sheet.  The  presence  of  a  smaE 
quantity  of  lead  greatly  enhances  this  property,  but  is  detrimcntaJ 
when  the  zinc  is  required  for  making  brass.  Zinc  which  has  been 
either  rolled  or  drawn  no  longer  becomes  brittle  when  cold,  be: 
retains  its  malleability. 

Zinc  melts  at  a  temperature  about  430,*  and  when  heated  in  air 
much  beyond  this  point  the  metal  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  blciisb- 
white  fiame,  the  brilliancy  of  which  becomes  dazzling  if  a  stream  of 
oxygen  be  projected  upon  the  burning  mass.  The  product  of  its 
combustion  is  zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  which  forms  a  soft,  white,  fkxrculent 
substance  resembling  wool,  and  formerly  known  as  philosopkef^s 
nvooL 

The  boiling-point  of  zinc  is  about  930°. 

Zinc  is  permanent  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  ^dieu 
exposed  to  moist  air  it  tarnishes  superficially  ;  it  is  also  unattacked 
by  water  at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  a  hot  solutioa 
of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  with  evolution  of  hydrc^ca 

(P-  175)- 

Pure  zinc  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  pure  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  either  dilute  or  strong.  The  presence  of  small  quantities  (rf 
impurities,  however,  determines  the  solution  of  the  metal  with  the 
rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen,  hence  ordinary  commercial  rinc  b 
readily  attacked  by  these  acids,  and  also  decomposes  water  at  the 
boiling-point,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.* 

•  The  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  acids  towards  pure  and  com- 
mercial zinc  was  formerly  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  impurities  presca: 
formed  with  the  zinc  a  voltaic  couple,  whereby  local  electric  currents  were  sh 
up,  while  in  the  case  of  pure  zinc  no  such  action  took  place.  The  recent 
observations  of  Pullinger  [Chem,  Soc.,  57)  and  Weeren  {BtricA/e,  24)  show  th:: 
this  is  not  a  complete  ox[)lanaiion.  W<?eren  concludes  that  the  insolubHii^  c' 
pure  z:nc  in  dilute  acids  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  condensed  hydrocf^ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  stops  all  further  action.  The  additvv  t 
oxidising  agents,  such  as  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  dilute  sulphuric  add  which  has 
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Zinc  is  extensively  used  in  the  process  oi galvanising  iron,  which 
consists  in  coating  iron  with  a  film  of  zinc,  not  by  electrical  deposi- 
tion, as  would  be  implied  by  the  name,  but  by  dipping  the  iron 
into  a  bath  of  molten  zinc.  The  layer  of  zinc  preserves  the  iron 
from  rusting.  Galvanised  iron  is  better  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture  than  tinned  iron,  hence  it  is  extensively 
used  for  wire  netting,  corrugated  roofing,  water  tanks,  and  other 
purposes  where  the  metal  is  exposed  to  the  oxidising  influence  of 
air  and  water. 

Alloys  of  Zinc. — Zinc  forms  a  number  of  useful  alloys,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  various  forms  of  brass  (see  Copper). 
With  certain  metals,  such  as  tin,  copper,  and  antimony,  zinc  will 
mix  in  all  proportions ;  while  with  others,  such  as  lead  and  bismuth, 
it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  solid  alloys  of  definite  composition. 
When,  therefore,  lead  and  zinc  are  melted  together,  although  in 
the  molten  condition  the  mixture  is  homogeneous,  on  cooling  the 
metals  separate  into  two  layers,  the  lighter  zinc  rising  to  the  surface. 
The  separation  of  the  metals,  however,  is  not  perfect,  for  the  zinc 
will  have  dissolved  a  certain  quantity  of  the  lead  (1.2  per  cent.), 
and  the  lower  layer  of  lead  is  found  to  have  dissolved  a  small 
proportion  of  zinc  (1.6  per  cent),  just  as  water  and  ether,  when 
shaken  together,  separate  into  two  layers,  the  uppermost  being  an 
ethereal  solution  of  water,  and  the  lower  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ether. 

This  property  is  made  use  of  in  the  extraction  of  silver  from  lead 
(see  p.  561). 

The  so-called  German  silver^  or  nickel  silver^  is  a  nearly  white 
alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc. 

Bronze  coinage  consists  of  95  parts  of  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  i  of 
zinc,  the  small  proportion  of  zinc  giving  to  the  alloy  an  increased 
hardness  and  durability. 

Zine  Oxide,  ZnO,  the  only  oxide  of  zinc,  occurs  native  as  red 
zinc  ore^  the  colour  being  due  to  the  presence  of  manganese.     It  is 

been  electrolysed,  and  therefore  contains  presulphnric  acid,  tends  to  destroy 
this  film  by  oxidisinj^  the  hydrogen,  and  therefore  promotes  the  solution  of  the 
zinc.  He  also  finds,  that  by  mechanically  removing  this  layer  of  hydrogen, 
either  by  constantly  brushing  the  metallic  surface  or  placing  the  materials 
under  reduced  pressure,  the  solution  of  the  zinc  by  the  acid  is  promoted.  It  is 
also  found  that  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  metal,  whether  smooth  or 
rough,  afTects  the  result :  zinc  that  is  unacted  upon  when  its  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth  is  more  readily  attacked  by  the  dilute  acid  when  its  surface  is  rough. 

2  P 
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formed  as  a  soft  white  substance  when  zinc  is  burnt  in  the  ax 
is  manufactured  under  the  name  of  zinc  white  by  the  codk&r't 
of  zinc,  the  fumes  being  led  into  condensmg-chambers,  where  ::c 
oxide  collects. 

Zinc  oxide  is  a  pure  white  substance,  which  when  heated  bcrT- 
yellow,  but  again  becomes  white  on  cooling.   When  strongly  be:*r 
in  oxygen,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  oyr.. 
such  crystals  are  occasionally  found  in  the  cooler  parts  of ;: 
furnaces.    The  oxide  does  not  fuse  in  the  oxyhydrc^jen  flange.    -" 
like  lime,  under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  intensely  'xlz^' 
descent ;  for  some  time  after  being  so  heated  it  appears  i^-r 
phorescent  in  the  dark.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dc«s  i 
combine  directly  with  water  to  form  the  hydroxide.     It  dis*'*"- 
in  acids,  giving  rise  to  the  different  zinc  salts.    Zinc  oxide  is  Ur: 
used  in  the  place  of  "  white  lead  "  as  a  pigment ;  although  it  t  <^ 
not  equal  white  lead  in  covering  power,  or  body^  it  possesses  .: 
advantage  of  not  being  blackened  by  exposure  to  atnK^it-- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Zinc  Hydroxide,  Zn(H0)2,  is  formed  as  a  white  floccukrt  pr^ 
cipitate,  when  either  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  or  a  si^l-*-^ 
of  ammonia,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  The  compo.-' 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  either  alkali,  and  is  deposited  fh:T  ^ 
strong  solution  in  regular  octahedra  of  the  hydrated  hydrc^  " 
Zn(HO)2,HjO.  Both  of  these  compounds  on  heating  readily]  - 
water,  and  are  converted  into  the  oxide. 

Zinc  Chloride,  ZnClj,  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  :r 
with  chlorine,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  irt'^ 
It  is  also  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  distilling  a  mixnin: 
mercuric  chloride  and  zinc,  or  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  zinc  sulp:  /: 
and  calcium  chloride. 

It  is  usually  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  dissolving  ec:  ': 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  precipitating  any  manganese  and  ::■  - 
the  liquid  is  boiled  down  in  enamelled  iron  vessels,  until  on  cop 'r 
it  solidifies  ;  it  is  usually  cast  into  sticks. 

Zinc  chloride  is  a  soft,  white,  easily  fusible  solid,  which  volat  !■ '^ 
and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  is  extremely  deliqaes-*':^' 
and  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  its  solution  ^^"- 
powerfully  caustic.  From  a  strong  aqueous  solution  deliquesce-.: 
crystals  are  deposited,  having  the  composition  ZnCl2,H20. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  partial  decompos^-"" 
takes  place,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved  and  basic  compo;^^^ 
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being  precipitated,  consisting  of  combinations  of  the  chloride  and 
oxide.  Hence,  during  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  in  the  pre- 
paration of  zinc  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  redissolve 
this  compound. 

A  paste  made  by  moistening  zinc  oxide  with  zinc  chloride  rapidly 
sets  to  a  hard  mass  ;  this  mixture,  under  the  name  of  oxychloride 
of  zinc,  is  employed  in  dentistry  as  a  filling  or  stopping  for  teeth. 

Zinc  chloride  unites  with  alkaline  chlorides,  forming  a  series  of 
crystalline  double  salts  having  the  general  formula  ZnCl2,2RCl. 

Zinc  Sulphate,  ZnSOf,  is  formed  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  roasting  the 
natural  sulphide,  whereby  it  is  partially  converted  into  the  sulphate, 
which  is  then  extracted  with  water. 

The  salt  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures in  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  ZnS04,7H20,  isomorphous 
with  MgS04,7H20.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water  :  100  parts  of 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  dissolve  160  parts,  and  at  100", 
653.6  parts  of  the  crystalline  salts.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
crystals  slowly  effloresce,  and  if  placed  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid,  or  if  heated  to  100",  they  lose  six  molecules  of  water,  leaving 
the  monohydrated  salt  ZnS04,H20.  At  a  temperature  about  300" 
this  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  compound,  and  at  a  white 
heat  it  gives  off  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen,  leaving  the  oxide. 

The  hydrated  salt,  ZnS04,6H20,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  mono- 
symmetric  crystals,  when  the  salt  is  deposited  at  temperatures 
above  40*.     This  compound  is  isomorphous  with  MgS04,6H20. 

Zinc  sulphate  combines  with  alkaline  sulphates,  forming  a  series 
of  double  salts,  having  the  general  formula  ZnS04,R2S04,6H20, 
which  are  also  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium 
compounds  (page  576). 

Zinc  sulphate,  in  common  with  all  the  soluble  salts  of  zinc,  has 
an  astringent  taste,  and  is  poisonous. 

Zine  Sulphide,  ZnS. — The  natural  compound,  zinc-blende^  is 
usually  dark-brown  or  black,  and  exhibits  crystalline  forms  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  system.  The  mineral  wurtzite  is  a  less  common 
variety  of  zinc  sulphide,  crystallising  in  hexagonal  prisms.  Zinc 
sulphide  is  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  when  an 
alkaline  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt,  or  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  a 
zinc  salt 

Precipitated  zinc  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  readily 
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dissolves  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  with  evolution  of  solphsir;- 
hydrogen  ;  hence  the  compound  is  not  foimed  when  snlphurttii" 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt  contairir.: 
free  mineral  acid. 

Zinc  Carbonate,  ZnCOj,  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  ^"^  * 
hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  zinc  solphi 

If  normal  sodium  carbonate  be  employed,  the  precipitated  i- 
compound  consists  of  a  basic  carbonate,  whose  composition  v2'  > 
with  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  concentration  of  the l-;--  - 

A  basic  carbonate,  having  the  composition  ZnC03,2Zn(  H  O^*.  h\ 
is  employed  as  a  pharmaceutical  preparation  tmder  the  name  =i'r 
carbonaSn 

CADMIinC. 

Symbol,  Cd.    Atomic  weight  =  112.4. 

Oceurrence. — Cadmium  is  never  found  in  the  uncombined  53*" 
The  only  natural  compound  of  which  cadmium  is  the  chiefs ^"■ 
stituent  is  the  extremely  rare  mineral  greenockiit^  which  is  rt 
sulphide,  CdS.  Cadmium  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  vz 
ores,  such  as  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  ;  and  in  the  process  -* 
extracting  zinc  from  these  ores,  the  cadmium  is  obtained  in  :"-• 
first  portions  of  the  product  of  the  distillation,  partly  zs  inl- 
and partly  as  oxide. 

Mode  of  Formation.— The  crude  product  of  distillation  is  Cy 
solved  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  cadir-r 
precipitated  as  sulphide  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  T*- 
cadmium  sulphide  is  then  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  a  i 
and  precipitated  as  carbonate  by  means  of  ammonium  caiboiu*^ 
The  washed  and  dried  carbonate  is  first  converted  into  oxiJf  ^• 
calcination,  and  finally  mixed  with  charcoal  and  distilled. 

Properties.  — Cadmium  is  a  bluish- white  metal  resemWin? '"' 
in  appearance,  but  much  more  malleable  and  ductile.  lttami>-"«^ 
superficially  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and,  when  strongly  heate-'- 
burns  with  the  formation  of  a  broMoi  smoke  of  cadmium  oxcfe, 
CdO.  The  metal  is  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulph-  " 
acids,  \\nth  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  readily  dissolves  inni:-' 
acid,  yielding  the  nitrate,  with  the  formation  of  oxides  of  nitrpv.rr. 
Cadmium  is  less  electro-positive  than  zinc,  and  is  precipitate<i  r 
the  metallic  condition  from  its  solutions  by  that  metal. 

Cadmium  melts  at  320%  and  boils  about  745*.     When  volatilis^v 
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in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the 
regular  system. 

Cadmium  Oxide,  CdO,  is  formed  as  a  brown  fume  or  smoke 
when  cadmium  bums  in  the  air.  It  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
the  carbonate  or  nitrate.  That  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the 
latter  salt  is  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  having  a  bluish-black 
appearance.  Cadmium  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  acids  yielding  cadmium  salts.  It  is  infusible  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame,  but  is  readily  reduced  when  heated  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe  ;  and  the  reduced  metal,  as  it  volatilises  and  bums,  forms 
a  characteristic  brown  incmstation  of  oxide  upon  the  charcoal. 

Cadmium  Chloride,  CdCls,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  the  metal  or  the  oxide.  The  salt  is  deposited 
from  the  solution  in  white  silky  crystals,  having  the  composition 
CdCl2,2H20.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the  crystals  effloresce,  and 
when  heated  become  anhydrous. 

Cadmium  Sulphide,  CdS,  is  obtained  as  a  bright  yellow  preci- 
pitate when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
a  cadmium  salt.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids,  and  in  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Cad- 
mium sulphide  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  ;  this  property 
readily  distinguishes  it  from  arsenious  sulphide,  which  in  colour 
it  closely  resembles. 

Cadmium  sulphide  is  used  as  a  pigment,  both  in  oil  and  water- 
colours. 


MEBCX7BT. 

Symbol,  Hg.    Atomic  weight =200. 3. 

Ooeurrenee. — In  the  uncombined  state  mercury  is  met  with  in 
small  globules,  disseminated  through  its  ores,  especially  the  sul- 
phide. It  is  also  occasionally  found  as  an  amalgam  with  silver 
and  gold.  The  principal  ore  is  cinnabar y  HgS,  and  the  chief 
mines  of  this  ore  are  those  of  Almaden  (Spain),  Idria  (Carniola), 
California,  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate. 

Modes  of  Formation.— Mercury  may  be  obtained  from  the 
natural  sulphides  by  either  roasting  the  ore,  whereby  the  sulphur 
is  oxidised  to  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  metal  liberated,  or  by  dis- 
tillation in  closed  retorts  with  lime,  when  calcium  sulphide  and 
sulphate  are  formed,  and  the  mercury  set  free.  The  first  method 
is  almost  exclusively  employed. 
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At  Idria  the  crude  ore,  consisting  of  cinnabar  mixed  with  : 
and  earthy  matters,  is  roasted  in  a  furnace,  upon  perforated  a: '• 
«>  «' ;  A^'i  Fig.  145.     The  action  of  the  fire  and  heated  ir 
oxidise  the  sulphur  and  volatilise  the  mercur>%  and  the  gase>  1 
vapours  together  pass  through  a  series  of  flues  or  chambers.  C 
where  the  mercury  condenses. 

By  the  use  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  (the  Alberti  fura^^ .  ^ 
process  can  be  made  continuous     The  ore  is  fed  into  the  hl-j 


Fig.  145. 

through  a  hopper,  and  the  calcined  residue  is  raked  out  th'ix.- 
an  opening  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hearth.  The  gase>  i't 
passed  first  through  iron  pipes  kept  cool  by  water,  and  :h: 
through  a  series  of  chambers  where  the  remaining  mctx  • 
condensed. 

The  method  adopted  at  Almaden  is  essentially  the  same  a>  ^ 

Idrian   process,   except   that  -- 

condensation    takes    place  ir.  ^ 

series    of    pear-shaped   carht:^- 

Fig.  146.  ware  vessels,  called  aludt'h,  nt 

are  connected  together  as  sK  •' 

in   Fig.  146.     Usually  six  rows  of  forty-seven   such  aludcls  tt 

connected  with  six  openings  in  a  chamber  immediately  abiive  tx 

furnace. 

The  impure  mercury  is  freed  from  mechanically  mixed  imptin:* 
by  straining  or  filtering  through  chamois  leather,  but  from  mtuj 
in  solution,  such  as  zinc,  tin,  lead,  and  others,  it  is  pari^f^^  -^ 
distillation.  For  laboratory  purposes,  pure  mercury  is  best  0- 
tained  by  distillation  in  vacuo,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  sho»- " 
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r.  147  (Clarke).  In  this  arrangement  the  mercury  is  distilled 
2L  Spr-engel  vacuum.  The  mercury  (previously  cleaned  by  being 
» roughly  agitated  with  mercuric  nitrate)  is  placed  in  the  reser- 
r  R,  which  is  then  placed  upon  the  upper  shelf  S,  and  by  means 
tVie  clamp,  mercury  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  long  wide  tube  T, 
ci  up  into  the  bulb.  The  air  in  the  tube  and  bulb  escapes  down 
e  narrow  inner  tube,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  bulb» 


Fig. 


147. 


as  seen  in  the  enlarged  detail,  /.  The  mercury  is  allowed  to  rise 
in  the  bulb  and  fall  down  the  long  inner  tube,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Sprengel  pump.  The  reservoir  is  then  placed  upon  the  lower 
adjustable  stand,  and  its  height  so  arranged  that  the  mercury  in 
the  bulb  falls  to  the  position  shown  in  the  figure.  This  space  is  a 
Torricellian  vacuum.  The  mercury  is  then  heated  by  a  ring- 
burner  B,  and  the  whole  is  protected  from  draught  by  the  hood  //. 
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As  the  mercury  distils,  it  passes  down  the  inner  tube,  and  V  *- 
fall  continues  to  preserve  the  Sprengel  vacuum  within  the  \x.t^ 

Properties.— At  ordinary  temperatures  mercury  is  a  bright,  sl.c:- 
white  liquid  metal  (hence  its  old  name  quicksilver^  s^,  irvi  i  •-- 
When  cooled  to  -  38.8'  it  solidifies  to  a  highly  aysuHine  =<'  ^ 
which  is  ductile  and  malleable,  and  softer  than  lead-    Whea  > 
liquid  is  cooled  it  contracts  uniformly  until  the  solidifying  p  " 
is  reached,   when  considerable  contraction   takes   place.     5». 
mercury,  therefore,  is  denser  than  the  liquid  metal,  and  sbV- 
it.     The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  mercury  at  o**  is  13-596,  *: 
that   of  the   solid   at   its   melting-point   is    14.193.       Merccr>  - 
extremely  thin  films  appears  a  violet  colour  by  transmitted  Iv'r' 

Under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  mercury  boils  at  357.25',  g:  "- 
a  colourless  vapour.  The  density  of  mercury  vapour  refentti  • 
hydrogen  is  100.15  5  hence  this  element,  like  its  associates  ic  '^^ 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  consists  of  mono-atomic  molecules  w-'f" 
in  a  state  of  vapour.  Mercury  gives  off  vapour  even  at  ordiLi' 
temperatures,  and  a  gold  leaf  suspended  over  mercury  in  a  s*  > 
pered  bottle  gradually  becomes  white  upon  the  surface,  owin^' : 
its  amalgamation  with  the  mercurial  vapour. 

The  vapour  of  mercury  is  poisonous,  giving  rise  to  salivatioc- 

Mercury  does  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  uniCt: 
upon  by  a  large  number  of  gases  ;  hence  this  liquid  is  invalua -r 
to  the  chemist,  affording  a  means  of  collecting  and  mcasun-.. 
gases  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

When  submitted  to  prolonged  heating  in  the  air  it  b  sw* 
converted  into  the  red  oxide,  which  at  a  higher  temperatun:  :: 
again  decomposed  into  its  elements. 

Mercury  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dull-grey  powder  wbcr.  • 
is  shaken  up  with  oil  or  triturated  with  sugar,  chalk,  or  lard,  re- 
operation is  known  as  deadening^  and  is  made  use  of  in  the  y^ 
paration  of  mercurial  ointment.     The  grey  powder  consists  siir: 
of  ver>'  finely  divided  mercury  in  the  form  of  minute  globules. 

Mercury  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Strong  sulphr 
acid  is  without  action  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  "' 
metal  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide.  Strong  nitr- 
acid  rapidly  attacks  it,  with  formation  of  mercuric  nittate  a=- 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  slowly  dissolves  t 
forming  mercurous  nitrate. 

Alloys  of  Mercury. — When  mercury  is  one  of  the  consiiti.^r  • 
of  an  alloy  the  mixture  is  called  an  amalganu     Most  metals  v.! 
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form  an  amalgam  with  mercury.  In  some  cases,  as  with  the 
alkali  metals,  the  union  is  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature. 
In  other  cases,  as  with  tin,  an  absorption  of  heat  takes  place. 

Sodium  and  potassium  amalgams  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
various  amounts  of  the  metals  in  mercury.  In  contact  with  water 
they  are  decomposed,  hydrogen  being  evolved  and  the  alkaline 
hydroxide  formed.  On  this  account  sodium  amalgam  is  frequently 
used  \t\  the  laboratory  as  a  reducing  agent.  When  heated  to 
440""  these  amalgams  leave  behind  crystalline  compounds,  K^Hg 
and  NasHg,  which  spontaneously  inflame  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Zinc  amalgams  are  only  very  slowly  acted  upon  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid ;  therefore,  by  the  superficial  amalgamation  of  the 
zinc  plates  used  for  galvanic  batteries,  the  same  result  is  ob- 
tained as  though  the  zinc  were  perfectly  pure  (see  page  592),  and 
no  solution  of  zinc  takes  place  until  the  electric  circuit  is  closed. 

Tin  amalgams  are  employed  for  the  construction  of  ordinary 
mirrors. 

Amalgams  of  gold,  and  also  copper  and  zinc,  are  used  in 
dentistry  as  a  filling  or  stopping  for  teeth. 

Oxides  of  Mereury. — Two  oxides  are  known,  namely,  mercu- 
rous  oxide,  HgjO,  and  mercuric  oxide,  HgO. 

MePeurOUS  Oxide,  HgjO,  is  obtained  as  an  unstable  dark-brown 
or  black  powder  when  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  mercurous 
chloride.  When  exposed  to  the  light,  or  when  gently  heated,  it  is 
converted  into  mercuric  oxide  and  mercury. 

Mereurie  Oxide,  HgO,  is  produced  in  small  quantity  by  the  pro- 
longed heating  of  mercury  in  contact  with  air,  or  by  igniting  the 
nitrate.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  an  intimate 
mixture  of  mercuric  nitrate  and  mercury.  Obtained  by  these 
methods,  it  is  a  brick-red  crystalline  powder  ;  but  when  sodium 
hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt,  the  oxide  is  pre- 
cipitated as  an  orange-yellow  amorphous  powder.  When  heated, 
mercuric  oxide  first  darkens  in  colour,  and  gradually  becomes 
almost  black,  but  returns  to  its  original  bright  red  colour  on  cool- 
ing.   At  a  red  heat  it  is  completely  decomposed  into  its  elements. 

Salts  of  Mercury. — Two  series  of  salts,  corresponding  to  the 
two  oxides,  are  known — (a)  mercurous  salts,  in  which  two  atoms  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acids  are  replaced  by  the  divalent  radical 
or  double  atom  (Hgj) ;  and  (/?)  mercuric  salts,  in  which  the  same 
amount  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  single  divalent  atom  (Hg). 
All  the  mercury  salts  are  poisonous. 
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(a)  MEBGUROUS  SALTS. 

Mereurous  Chloride,  Hg^Cl,  {calomel),  is  met  with  in  sci- 
quantities  as  the  mineral  kom  mercury.  It  may  be  obtaiQe<i 
the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  or  hydrochloric  add  to  a  sol-t  • 
of  mereurous  nitrate.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  usually  prepsu«c  • 
heating  a  mixture  of  mercuric  chloride  and  mercur>%  when  *-' 
mereurous  chloride  sublimes  as  a  white  or  translucent  fibr^-^ 
cake. 

When  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate,  common  salt,  and  nierci.^ 
is  heated,  mereurous  chloride  is  also  obtained,  thus — 

HgS04+ 2NaCi+  Hg  =  Na,S04+  Hg^Clj. 

Calomel  is  perfectly  tasteless,  and  b  insoluble  in  w-aler.  W^rf" 
heated  it  vaporises  without  fusing.  The  density  of  the  var« -• 
that  is  formed  by  heating  mereurous  chloride  is  117.87,  which  - 
half  that  demanded  by  the  formula  HgsCl^.  It  has  been  sih'-s:. 
however,  that  the  compound  dissociates  when  \'aporiscd  ir/ 
mercuric  chloride  and  mercury.*  Boiling  hydrochloric  add  <:V 
composes  mereurous  chloride  into  mercury,  which  se^irates  c-u 
and  mercuric  chloride,  which  dissolves. 

Mereurous  Nitrate,  Hgj(N03)3,  is  deposited  in  the  form  ct 
colourless  monosymmetric  crystals  containing  2HjO,  from  a  ><:  - 
tion  of  mercury  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  salt  is  solubfe  i* 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  but  an  excess  of  water  cause? 
the  precipitation  of  a  basic  nitrate  having  the  composition — 

Hg.,(N03)2,HgAHsO  (or  2Hg2(N03)(HOi), 

which,  on  boiling,  is  converted  into  mercuric  nitrate  and  roerc-r- 
If  either  this  or  the  normal  salt  be  boiled  in  the  presence  of  2" 
excess  of  mercury,  a  basic  nitrate  of  the  composition — 

3Hg,(N03)„2Hg,0,2H30  (or  Hg,(N0s)8,4Hg,(NO3;(HO)\ 

is  obtained. 

Mereurous  Sulphate,  HgoS04,  is  obtained  as  a  white  cr>-stai:> 
precipitate  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  c< 
mereurous  nitrate.     It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

*  Harris  and  Meyer,  BerichU,  June  1894. 
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{fS)  MEBCUBIC  8ALT& 

Mereuric  Chloride,  Yi%Z\{forrosiv€  sublimate),  is  formed  when 
chlorine  is  passed  over  heated  mercury.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  by  heating  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  common  salt, 
a  small  quantity  of  manganese  dioxide  being  added  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  formation  of  mercurous  chloride.  The 
mercuric  chloride  sublimes  as  a  white  translucent  mass.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  to  the  extent  of  6.57  parts  in  100  parts  of  water  at 
10",  and  54  parts  in  the  same  volume  of  water  at  100*",  forming  an 
acid  solution  from  which  the  salt  is  deposited  in  long  white  silky 
needles.  It  readily  melts,  and  volatilises  unchanged.  It  dissolves 
without  decomposition  in  nitric  acid  and  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
volatilises  unchanged  from  its  solution  in  the  latter  acid  on 
boiling. 

Mercuric  chloride  is  a  violent  poison  :  the  best  antidote  is  albu- 
men, with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  It  has  also 
strong  antiseptic  properties,  and  on  this  account  is  largely  used  by 
taxidermists. 

With  hydrochloric  acid,  mercuric  chloride  forms  two  crystalline 
double  chlorides,  HgCljjHCl  and  2HgCl2,HCl;  and  with  the 
alkaline  chlorides  it  forms  a  number  of  similar  double  salts,  of 
which  the  ammonium  compound,  HgCl2,2NH4Cl,H20,  was  known 
to  the  early  chemists  under  the  name  sal  alembroth. 

Mercuric  Iodide,  Hglg. — When  mercury  and  iodine  are  rubbed 
together  in  a  mortar,  and  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  the  red  mercuric  iodide  is  formed.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
precipitation  from  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  upon  the  addition 
of  potassium  iodide.  The  precipitate  first  appears  yellow,  but  in  a 
few  seconds  becomes  scarlet 

Mercuric  iodide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in 
either  mercuric  chloride  or  potassium  iodide,  and  also  in  alcohol 
and  in  nitric  acid.  From  its  solutions  it  is  deposited  in  scarlet 
quadratic  octahedra. 

Mercuric  iodide  is  dimorphous  ;  when  heated  to  about  1 50""  the 
scarlet  quadratic  crystals  are  changed  into  bright  yellow  rhombic 
prisms.  At  ordinary  temperatures  this  yellow  rhombic  form  is 
unstable,  and  on  being  lightly  touched  it  is  at  once  retransformed 
into  the  red  quadratic  form.  At  very  low  temperatures,  however, 
the  yellow  variety  is  the  more  stable  :  thus,  when  the  red  crystals 
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are  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  evaporating  liquid  oxygen,  i*^ 
pass  into  the  yellow  variety. 

Mereuric  Nitrate,  Hg(N03)2,  is  prepared  by  boiling  nitric  ^  i 
with  mercury,  until  sodium  chloride  produces  no  precipitate  V^  l 
sample  of  the  liquid.  If  this  solution  be  evaporated  o\'er  suliAcSc 
acid,  deliquescent  ciystals  are  obtained  of  2Hg(NOj)j,H20,  wLk 
the  mother-liquor  has  the  composition  Hg(N03)2,2H30. 

Mercuric  nitrate  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  form  basic  5a.■^- 
thus,  when  this  mother-liquor  is  boiled,  the  compound  Hg(NO  .. 
HgO,2H20  is  precipitated.     When  this  compound,  or  the  normi! 
nitrate,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  cold  water,  there  b  formed  ±r 
still  more  basic  salt  Hg(N08)2,2HgO,H,0. 

Mercurie  Sulphide,  HgS  («>WM^ar).— WTien  meroiry  ani 
sulphur  are  triturated  together  in  a  mortar,  or  when  caocess  >^ 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  a  mercuric  s&  .* 
mercuric  sulphide  is  obtained  as  a  black  amorphous  povxier.  Ii 
this  be  sublimed,  it  is  obtained  as  a  red  crystalline  substance. 

Mercuric  sulphide  in  the  red  condition  is  also  obtained  \'< 
digesting  the  black  amorphous  product  for  some  hours  in  alkalxe 
sulphides.  A  soluble  double  sulphide  is  first  formed,  which  wher 
heated  is  decomposed,  with  the  deposition  of  red  mercuric  sul|rfik-r 
This  compound  is  manu&ctured  on  a  large  scale  for  use  as  *J:c 
pigment  vermilion. 

Mercuric  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  either  nitric,  hydrochloric,  tf 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  an  alkali  it  is  soluble  in  sodmr 
or  potassium  sulphide,  and  deposits  crystals  from  these  soluth  r- 
having  the  composition  HgSjNajSjSHjO;  and  Hg^S,KjS,5H.'-» 
respectively. 

Ammoniacal  Mercury  Compounds.— These  may  be  legaidtc 
as  ammonium  salts,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammoniur. 
(NH4)  have  been  replaced  by  either  (Hgj)  in  the  mercurous^  or  Vy 
(Hg)  in  the  mercuric  compounds  ;  the  two  atoms  so  replaced  be  Cj. 
cither  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  ammonium  group,  or  from  two. 


(a)  MEBGUB0U8  COMPOUND& 

Mercurous  Ammonium  Chloride,  (NH2Hgs)Cl,  is  the  black 
powder  produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  upon  calomel, 
thus;- 

Hg,Cl2  +  2NH3aq  =  (NH,Hgj)Cl  +  NH4Claq. 
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Mereurous  Ammonium  Nitrate,  (NH2Hg2)N03,  is  formed,  to- 
gether with  other  compounds,  when  aqueous  ammonia  is  added  to 
mereurous  nitrate. 

Mereurous  Dlammonium  Chloride,  JJ^  q  |  ^^«  ^^  (NHs)j 
HgaCli,  is  obtained  when  calomel  absorbs  dry  gaseous  ammonia. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  it  gives  up  its  ammonia,  and  is  reconverted 
into  mereurous  chloride. 


(^)  MEBCX7BIC  COHPOUNDS. 

Mereurie  Ammonium  Chloride,  (NH2Hg)Cl  {infusible  white 
precipitate\  is  formed  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride — 

HgCl,»-2NH3=(NHjjHg)CH-NH4a. 

Dimereurie  Ammonium  Chloride,  (NHg2)Cl,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  water  on  the  preceding  compound. 

Mereurie  Diammonium  Chloride,  ^  ^3^}  |  Hg,or(N  H3)jHgCl2 

(Jusible  white  precipitate),  is  obtained  by  adding  mercuric  chloride 
to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia, 
until  the  precipitate  which  first  forms  no  longer  dissolves.  On 
cooling,  the  solution  deposits  small  crystals  belonging  to  the 
regular  system. 

Oxy-dlmercurle  Ammonium  Iodide,  (NH2Hg)l,HgO,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  upon  mercuric  iodide, 
thus — 

4NH3+2Hgl2+H20  =  (NH2Hg)I,HgO  +  3NH4l. 

It  is  readily  produced  as  a  brown  precipitate  by  adding  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide  containing  an 
excess  of  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  mercuric  iodide  is  known  as 
rCesslet^s  solution^  and  constitutes  a  delicate  reagent  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  ammonia.  Minute  traces  of  free  ammonia  in  solu- 
tion produce  a  yellow  or  brown  coloration  with  this  test 
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204.1 

With  the  exception  of  boron,  aluminium,  and  thallium,  the  dcb- 
bers  of  this  group  are  amongst  the  rarest  of  the  elements.*   Sacf 
of  these  occur  only  in  minute  traces  in  certain  ores  of  other  cietii 
such  is  the  case  with  the  elements  gallium  and  indium,  which  ^x 
met  with  in  certain  specimens  of  zinc-blende,  the  ore  bc'mg  ccr- 
sidered  rich  in  gallium  if  it  contains  as  much  as  0L002  per  cect  c: 
this  element.     Both  gallium  and  indium  were  discovered  bymcars 
of  the  spectroscope;  the  latter  by  Reich  and  Richter  (1863X1:  i 
named  indium  on  account  of  two  characteristic  lines  in  the  indt  - 
blue  part  of  the  spectrum  ;  gallium  by  Lecocq  de  Boisbaod-ii 
(1875),  and  named  after  his  own  country.    The  spectrum  of  ti^  * 
metal   is   characterised  by  two  violet   lines.      One  of  the  r.^sc 
remarkable  properties  of  gallium  is  its  extremely  low  fusing-p<  .:*-. 
the  metal  melting  at  30.15°.     (For  a  comparison  of  the  proper  «- 
of  gallium  with  Mendelejeff's  eka-alumimum^  see  page  123.) 

Others  of  these  elements  are  met  with  in  certain  rare  miners  ^ 
thus,  lanthanum  occurs  in  the  mineral  orthiie  (from  Greenlaro  . 
and  both  yttrium  and  lanthanum  (associated  also  with  ihe  r-^ 
elements  cerium  and  erbium)  are  found  in  gadolinite  or  yttcr^^ 
(from  Ytterby). 

Boron  (the  typical  element  of  the  group)  is  the  only  non-mtt.i! 
all  the  others  exhibit  well-marked  metallic  projierties.     They  a' 
yield  sesquioxides  of  the  type   RjOj ;  in  the  case  of  boron  Oi  5 


•  For  del  filled  descriptions  of  the  rare  elements,  the  student  is  refcrmi  u 
larger  treatises,  or  to  chemical  dictionaries. 
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Thallium  in  many  respects  is  peculiar.  It  forms  two  series  of 
compounds ;  in  one  class  it  functions  as  a  monovalent,  and  in  the 
other  as  a  trivalent  element.  In  some  of  its  properties  it  exhibits  a 
close  analogy  to  the  alkali  metals  ;  thus,  it  forms  a  soluble  strongly 
alkaline  hydroxide,  TIHO,  corresponding  to  KHO.  And  many  of 
its  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate,  TI2SO4 ;  percHlorate,  TICIO4,  and 
the  phosphates,  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium 
compounds. 

Thallium  also  shows  many  properties  in  common  with  lead, 
which  in  the  periodic  system  is  the  next  element  in  the  series 
(the  fourth  long  series).  Thus,  the  chloride,  like  lead  chloride, 
is  thrown  down  as  a  white  curdy  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal,  and  like  lead 
chloride,  thallous  chloride  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  Thallous 
iodide  also  closely  resembles  lead  iodide,  being  formed  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  when  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  a  soluble 
thallous  salt. 

Metallic  thallium  also  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  metallic 
lead. 

In  the  ihallic  compounds  this  element  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  other  members  of  this  family :  thus,  thallic  oxide,  TlgOg  ;  thallic 
chloride,  TICI3 ;  and  thallic  sulphide,  TlgSj,  are  analogous  to  the 
corresponding  boron  compounds,  BgOg,  BCI3,  B2S3. 


BOBON. 

Symbol,  B.     Atomic  weight=ii. 

Occurrence. — The  element  boron  has  never  been  found  in  the 
free  state.  In  combination  it  occurs  principally  as  boric  acid  in 
volcanic  steam,  and  as  metallic  borates,  of  which  the  commonest 
are  iincal^  a  crude  sodium  borate,  or  borax,  NagBjO; ;  boraciie 
and  coletnaniie^  or  borate  spar^  CagBgOn  ;  and  boronatrocalcite^  or 
u/exiie,  CagBgOnjNajBiOyjieHaO. 

Modes  of  Formation. ~( I.)  Boron  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
boron  trioxide  with  either  sodium  or  potassium  in  a  covered 
crucible — 

2B203+6Na  =  3Na202  +  4B. 

The  fused  mass  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
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boron,  which,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  powder,  is  sepai^red 
by  filtration. 

(2.)  The  element  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  potasskn 
borofluoride  with  potassium — 

BF3,KF+3K  =  4KF  +  B. 

(3.)  Boron  is  also  formed  when  potassium  is  heated  in  th^. 
vapour  of  boron  trichloride — 

BCls+3K=3KCl  +  B. 

PPOperties. — Boron,  as  obtained  by  these  methods,  is  a  dar^ 
greenish-brown  powder.  When  strongly  heated  in  air  it  hen^ 
uniting  both  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  forming  a  mixture  of  boro^ 
trioxide,  B2O3,  and  boron  nitride,  BN.  It  is  unacted  upon  by  -i-z 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Boron  has  no  action  upon  boiling  water,  but  cold  nitric  au^ 
converts  it  into  boric  acid — 

B  +  SHNOa^HaBOg-FaNOj. 

When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  similarly  oxidised— 

2B-H3H3S04=Ba03+3SO,+3HjO. 

When  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  nitrates,  sulphates,  aK 
hydroxides  it  fonns  borates  of  the  alkali  metals,  thus — 

'    2B-l-3Na3C03=2Na3B03  +  3CO. 
2B  +  6KHO     =2K3BOj  +3H2. 

Boron  dissolves  in  molten  aluminium,  which  on  cooling  deposits 
crystals  of  a  compound  of  aluminium  and  boron.* 

Boron  Trioxide,  B3O3,  is  formed  when  boron  bums  in  the  air  or 
in  oxygen.  The  readiest  method  for  its  preparation  consists  ir 
heating  boric  acid  to  redness,  when  it  fuses  and  gives  up  water- 

2B(HO)3=3H20  +  B203. 

Properties. — The  fused  mass  solidifies  to  a  transparent  colou- 

*  This  compound  was  at  one  time  mistaken  for  an  allouropic  modificaiii^'  ' 
boron. 
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less,  vitreous  solid,  which  gradually  absorbs  atmospheric  moisture 
and  becomes  opaque.  It  is  not  volatile  below  a  white  heat,  and 
on  this  account,  although  only  a  feeble  acid,  it  is  capable  at  high 
temperatures  of  displacing  strong  acids  which  are  volatile  from 
their  combinations  ;  thus,  when  boron  trioxide  is  fused  with  potas- 
sium sulphate,  potassium  borate  is  formed  and  sulphur  trioxide 
expelled — 

B2O3 + 3K  JSO4 = 2B(KO)3  +  3SO3. 

Boron  trioxide  at  a  high  temperature  is  capable  of  dissolving 
many  metallic  oxides,  some  of  which  impart  to  the  fused  mass  a 
characteristic  colour. 

Boron  forms  three  oxyacids,  namely — 

Orthoboric  acid,  B(HO)3,  or  H3BO3. 

Metaboric  acid,  B.P2(H0)2,  or  H2B2O4,  or  BgOajHaO. 

Pyroboric  acid,  B406(HO)2,  or  H2B4O7,  or  SBaOgjHgO. 

Orthoborie  Acid,  or  Boric  Add,  B(H0)3,  occurs  naturally, 
both  in  the  waters  and  in  the  jets  of  steam  which  issue  from  the 
ground  in  many  volcanic  districts,  notably  in  Tuscany. 

The  actual  amount  of  boric  acid  in  these  natural  jets  of  steam 
or  soffioni  is  very  small ;  but  as  the  steam  becomes  condensed  in 
the  pools  of  water  or  lagoons  which  often  surround  the  jets,  the 
amount  of  boric  acid  with  which  the  water  becomes  charged  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  this  a  profitable  source  of  supply.  To  obtain  the 
acid,  large  brick-work  basins  are  built  round  the  steam  jets  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  liquid  can  be  caused  to  flow  from  one  to  another. 
Water  is  placed  in  the  highest  basin,  and  after  the  steam  from  the 
fumaroles  beneath  it  has  blown  through  for  twenty-four  hours  the 
liquid  is  passed  on  to  the  second  basin,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  water 
is  run  into  the  first.  In  this  way  the  water  passes  on  through  a 
series  of  four  or  five  such  basins,  receiving  the  steam  of  the  soffioni 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  each.  The  muddy  liquor,  after  passing 
through  a  settling  reservoir,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the 
heat  from  the  natural  steam  being  utilised.  The  concentrated 
liquor,  having  a  specific  gravity  about  1.07,  is  allowed  to  cool 
in  lead-lined  tanks  ;  and  the  crystals,  after  being  draijied,  are 
dried  upon  the  floor  of  a  chamber,  also  heated  by  the  natural 
steam.  The  crude  boric  acid  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  recr>^s- 
tallisation. 

2Q 
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Boric  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  suljAuik  aou  -•- 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  a  strong  solution  of  borax— 

NaiB4O:  +  5H2O  +  2HCl  =  2NaCl+4H5B0y 

Properties. — Boric  acid  cr>'stallises  in  lustrous  white  Uniir-. 
which  are  soft  and  soapy  to  the  touch.  loo  partsofvatera'  :* 
dissolve  3.9  parts  of  the  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  tuins  b  -t 
litmus  to  a  port  wine  red,  similar  to  the  colour  produced  by  ^-:r 
bonic  acid.  In  contact  with  turmeric  paper  it  gives  a  br^- 
stain  resembling  that  caused  by  alkalies,  but  readily  disdngui^  - - 
by  not  being  destroyed  by  acids  and  by  being  txmicd  bbcl  z 
contact  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Boric  add  is  rs  ^ 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  and  when  this  solution  is  ba 
a  portion  of  the  boric  acid  volatilises  with  the  alcohol  and  inpa-'v 
a  green  colour  to  the  flame  of  the  burning  vapour. 

The  orthoborates  are  mostly  unstable  salts. 

Metaboric  Acid,  H2B2O4,  is  obtained  when  boric  acid  is  be^-: 
to  100" — 

2H3B03=2H20  +  H,B204. 

The  metaborates  are  more  stable  salts  than  the  orthobora> 
The  acid  is  dibasic,  and  forms  normal  and  acid  salts  as  wt".  - 
super-acid  salts,  thus — 

Normal  potassium  metaborate    .        .     K2Bg04. 
Acid  potassium  metaborate  .        .     HKB^O^. 

Super-acid  potassium  metaborate  HKBjO4,H;B;0,. 

Pyroborle  Acid,  H2B4O7,  is  obtained  by  heating  either  n^? 
boric  acid  or  orthoboric  acid  to  140**  for  some  time — 

2H2B.,04=  H2O  +  H2B4O7. 
4H3Bb3=5H20  +  H2B40;. 

Borax. — The  most  important  salt  of  pyroboric  acid  is  the  ^'  - 
salt,  ordinary  borax,  Na2B407.     This  compound  occurs  na-' 
as  the  mineral   HncaL     It  is  manufactured  from  boric  acki 
double  decomposition  with  sodium  carbonate — 

4H3B03+Na2C03=Na2B407+6H20+COj. 

Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  boiling  solui- ' 
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boric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  crystallise,  when  it 
forms  large  transparent  prisms  belonging  to  the  mono-symmetric 
system  of  the  composition  Na2B4O-,10H3O. 

The  chief  source  of  borax,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  natural 
deposits  of  borate  of  lime  in  Bolivia.  The  powdered  mineral  is 
boiled  with  water,  and  soda  ash  is  added  to  the  mixture,  when 
calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  a  mixture  of  borax  and 
sodium  metaborate  is  formed— 

CagBAi  +  2Na2C03=2CaC03+  Na2B407  +  NajB204. 

On  crystallisation  the  borax  deposits,  and  the  more  soluble 
metalx)rate  remains  in  the  mother  -  liquor.  On  concentrating 
these  mother- liquors  and  blowing  carbon  dioxide  through  the 
solution,  the  metaborate  is  converted  into  borax,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  fine  meal,  leaving  sodium  carbonate  in  solution — 

2Na2Bj04  +  C02=  NajCOa  +  Na2B407. 

When  heated,  borax  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  and  swells 
up,  forming  a  white  porous  mass,  which  finally  melts  to  a  clear 
glass. 

loo  parts  of  water  at  io°  dissolve  4.6  parts  of  crystallised 
borax,  and  at  ioo%  201.4  parts ;  the  solution  possesses  a  feeble 
alkaline  reaction. 

When  deposited  slowly  from  warm  solutions,  borax  crystallises 
in  octahedra  belonging  to  the  regular  system  and  having  the 
composition  Na2B407,5H20. 

Boron  Trifluoride,  BF3,  is  formed  when  boron  is  brought  into 
fluorine  ;  the  boron  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  gas,  forming 
the  trifluoride. 

It  is  also  produced  when  a  mixture  of  dry  powdered  fluorspar 
and  boron  trioxide  is  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  vessel,  calcium 
borate  being  at  the  same  time  produced — 

26303!  3CaF2  =  Ca3BPo+2BF3. 

It  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  together  fluorspar, 
boron  trioxide,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction  may  be  regarded 
as  taking  place  in  two  stages,  thus — 

(i.)  CaF2+H2S04=CaS04  +  2HF. 
(2.)  B203  +  6HF  =  3H20  +  2BF3. 
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Properties. — Boron  trifluoride  is  a  colourless,  pun^cnt-sir-:-"  '  • 
gas,  which  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air  on  account  of  its  po--.  - 
affinity  for  water.     So  great  is  this  affinity,  that  a  strip  <rf  7-:- 
introduced   into  the  gas  is  charred,  by  the  abstraction  01'  *.. 
elements  of  water. 

Boron  fluoride  neither  bums  nor  supports  the  combusti*  1 
ordinary  combustibles.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  the  ^  ^ 
burns  brilliantly,  forming  the  borofluoride. 

At  o**  one  volume  of  water  dissolves  about  1000  volmnes  ot 
gas,  the  absorption  being  attended  with  rise  of  temperature. 

When  the  gas  is  passed  into  water  until  the  solution  is  disdndly  &:l 
mixture  of  metaboric  acid  and  hydrofluoboric  add  is  obtained;    the  1-  ' 
separates  out,  while  the  latter  remains  in  solution — 

8BF,+4H20=H3B204+6HBF4. 

When  the  gas  is  passed  into  water  until  the  latter  is  saturated,  a  syrap-  - 
liquid  is  obtained  which  chars  organic  matter  and  is  strongly  corrasircL  T 
liquid  is  sometimes  called  fluoboric  acid,  and  contains  boron  trinuori-r  ~' 
water  in  the  proportions  represented  by  the  formula  2BFs.4H«0 ;  or  ::  r 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  metaboric  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  ^  *. 
pressed  by  the  formula  HgBa04,6HF.*  In  presence  of  an  excess  of  »-.  ^ 
this  substance  is  decomposed  into  metaboric  acid  and  hydrofluoboric  ac  i 

When  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  dry  ammonia  gas,  boron  fluoride  fo— 
white  crystalline  compound,  having  the  composition  represented  by  tb^  f-m    . 
BFa.NH.).     This  substance  may  be  sublimed  without  change.     Two  r* 
compounds  with  ammonia  are  known,  namely  BFs,2NH3,  and  BFj.S'^ 
These  are  both  colourless  liquids,  which  on  being  heated  giv^e  oS"  occt 
leaving  the  solid  BFj.NHj. 

The  sails  of  hydrofluoboric  acid,  HBF4,  are  known  as  horojlucyride^ ^  a*  i  - 
fc:  med  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  metallic  hydroxides — 

HBF4+KHO=H.p+KBF4. 

In  many  instances  their  aqueous  solutions  redden  litmus;  this  is  th-'^-' 
with  ammonium  borofluoride,  NH4BF4,  and  calcium  borofluoride.  Ca'  l;r\ 

Boron  Trichloride,  BCI3,  is  produced  when  boron  is  hcatt '.  " 
a  stream  of  dry  chlorinp. 

It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  ovo:  * 
intimate  mixture  of  boron  trioxide  and  charcoal,  heated  to  ret::  • 
in  a  porcelain  tube.  The  volatile  product  is  condensed  in  a  ::^ 
immersed  in  a  freezing- mixture — 

B.Oa  +  3CU  +  3C  =  3C0  +  2BCI3. 


*  It  is  considered  very  doubtful  whether  this  substance  can  be  re^- 
as  a  definite  compound. 
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PropePties. — Boron  trichloride  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  18.23.  ^^  fumes  in  moist  air,  being  decomposed  in 
contact  with  water,  with  formation  of  boric  and  hydrochloric 
acids — 

BCI3 + SHjO  =  B(H  0)3 + 3H  CI. 

Boron  trichloride  unites  directly  with  dry  gaseous  ammonia, 
with  evolution  of  considerable  heat,  forming  a  white  crystalline 
compound,  having  the  composition  2BCl3,3NH3. 

Boron  Bydlide,  BHg. — This  compound  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity.  When  magnesium  boride  (an  impure  substance  obtained  by  fusing 
boron  trioxide  and  magnesium  in  a  covered  crucibl?)  is  acted  upon  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  gas  is  evolved  which  has  a  characteristic  and  unpleasant 
smell,  and  which  produces  headache  and  sickness  when  inhaled.  The  gas 
is  largely  hydrogen,  containing,  however,  a  certain  quantity  of  boron  hydride, 
which  imparts  to  the  flame  a  green  colour,  and  produces  boron  trioxide. 
When  passed  through  a  heated  tube,  boron  is  deposited  as  a  brown  film. 
When  burnt  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  or  when  a  cold  porcelain  dish  is 
depressed  into  the  flame  of  the  burning  gas,  a  brown  stain  of  boron  is 
deposited. 

Boron  Nitride,  BN,  is  formed  when  boron  is  strongly  heated  in  nitrogen 
or  in  ammonia.  It  is  best  obtained  by  heating,  in  a  covered  platinum 
crucible,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  dehydrated  borax,  and  two  parts  of 
ammonium  chloride— 

NaaB^O-  +  2N  H4CI = 2BN  +  RP3 + 2XaCl  +  4H2O. 

Boron  nitride  is  a  white-  amorphous  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
is  slowly  acted  upon  by  boiling  caustic  alkalies,  with  evolution  of  ammonia— 

BN+3KHO=K3B03+NH3. 

Heated  in  a  current  of  steam  it  forms  boron  trioxide  ard  ammonia— 

2BN+3H.p=Rj03+2NH3. 

Boron  Bnlpblde,  B1S3,  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  boron  trioxide 
and  carbon  (made  by  mixing  boron  trioxide  and  soot  with  oil,  and  heating 
the  pellets  out  of  contact  with  air)  to  bright  redness  in  a  stream  of  vapour 
of  carbon  disulphide — 

2R203+3C  +  3CSa=6CO  +  2B.33. 

"Boron  sulphide  is  a  yellowish  solid,  consisting  of  small  crystals.  It  has 
a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  and  its  vapour  attacks  the  eyes.  It  is  immediately 
decomposed  by  water,  being  converted  into  lx)ric  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hvdrogen— 

B2S3+6H20=2B(HO)3+3Ho.S. 
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ALtnmnnM. 

Symbol,  AL     Atomic  weight = 27.  i. 

Occurrence. — Aluminium  is  one  of  the  most  abtmdaDt  c: 
the  elements,  although  it  has  never  been  found  in  the  uncor.. 
state.     In  combination  with  oxygen  as  AljOj,  it  constita:ti  - 
minerals  as  corundum^  ruby^  sapphire.     As  the  hydratftl 
AlaOjjHjO,  it  occurs  associated  with  iron  oxide  in  the  n." 
bauxite^  which  constitutes  the  chief  source  from  which  th^  ~- 
itself  is  obtained.     As  a  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  ^  •  - 
Al2F6,6NaF,  it  occurs  in  the  mineral  cryoliie^  and  as  a  h\  •- 
phosphate  in  the  various  forms  of  turquoise.    Aluminiun:  - 
with  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  form  of  silicate,  coc> .  - 
the  various  clays;  and  as  compound  silicates  in  \\i^  fei p^ir,  j 
other  common  minerals  constituting  a   large  proportion  :: 
solid  crust  of  the  earth. 

Mode  of  Formation,— Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  e> 
furnace  as  a  manufacturing  agent,  aluminium  was  obtaine-i  - 
the  mineral  bauxite  by  the  following  method  : — The  prcKT>^ 
conducted  in  four  stages — (i.)  and  (2.)  The  preparation  of ; 
aluminium  oxide,  free  from  iron.  (3.)  The  preparation  of  a: 
chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium.  (4.)  The  reduction  ct 
double  chloride  by  means  of  sodium. 

(r.)  The  powdered   bauxite  (usually  containing  about  ;c  - 
cent,  of  alumina)  is  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  he^:- 
five  or  six  hours  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  carbon  il:.' 
is  evolved  and  sodium  aluminate  is  formed — 

Al203  +  3Na2C03= AlaOsjSNajO  -i-SCOj. 

(2.)  The  sodium  aluminate  is  extracted  with  water,  leavin; 
iron  in  the  fomi  of  insoluble  oxide.     Through  the  filtered  Ik- 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  then  passed,  which  decomposf^ 
sodium  aluminate,  regenerating  sodium  carbonate,  and  prcc:; ' 
ing  hydrated  aluminium  oxide — 

Al.,03,3Na,0  +  3H2O  +  3CO2  =  3Na2C03  +  Al203,.3H.O. 

(3.)  The  purified  alumina,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  -^ 
with  sodium  chloride  and  powdered  wood  charcoal,  and  sur. 
water  added  to  enable  the  mixture  to  be  worked  up  into  I. 
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These  arc  dried  at  150°  and  then  packed  into  a  vertical  fireclay 
rylinder,  where  they  arc  strongly  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine — 

AljOa+aC+aCla^SCO  +  AljClc. 

The  aluminium  chloride  combines  with  the  sodium  chloride  present 
in  the  mixture,  forming  the  double  chloride,  Al2Clg,2NaCl,  which 
volatilises  from*  the  retort,  and  is  condensed  in  an  earthenware 


Fig.  148. 

receiver  as  a  nearly  white  crystalline  salt,  which  is  almost  entirely 
free  from  iron. 

(4.)  In  order  to  reduce  the  double  chloride,  three  charges  (each 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  25  kilos  of  the  salt,  11  kilos  of  powdered 
cryolite  (as  a  flux),  and  12  kilos  of  metallic  sodium  in  small  pieces) 
are  thrown  into  a  strongly  heated  reverberatory  furnace,  and  are 
immediately  followed  by  a  fourth  charge,  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  the  double  chloride  and  of  cr>^olile,  but  without  sodium. 
A  violent  reaction  at  first  takes  place,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
entire  mass  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  metal  separating  out  beneath 
the  slag — 

AljCle,2NaCl  +  6Na  =  2Al  +  8NaCl. 
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Electrolytic  Method. — At  the  present  time  alximinium  s  c 
clusively  obtained  by  means  of  the  electric  furnace.  The  pro2s« 
is  an  electrolytic  one,  the  electrolyte  being  a  solution  of  almninar 
a  bath  of  molten  cryolite.  One  of  the  most  modem  forms  r 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  (Borcher^s)  is  shown  in  sertion  £ 
Fig.  148. 

It  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder  or  crucible  C,  with  a  fireclay 
bottom  F,  and  thickly  lined  throughout  with  alumina,  L  Ttt 
cathode  consists  of  a  steel  plate  S,  let  into  the  bottom  of  tit 
crucible,  into  which  is  screwed  the  copper  tube  T.  To  prr.^r' 
the  steel  plate  from  becoming  too  much  heated,  and  in  consequcace 
combining  with  the  aluminium,  an  arrangement  is  made  to  c  -■ 
culate  water  through  the  pipe  T. 

The  anode  consists  of  a  thick  carbon  rod,  or  bundle  of  ^>:^ 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  A  few  fragmenis  .' 
aluminiuiTi,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cr>'olite,  is  first  place: 
in  the  crucible,  and  melted  by  bringing  the  anode  down  upon  i 
The  fused  button  of  aluminium  then  becomes  the  cathode.  T: 
crucible  is  then  gradually  filled  up  with  its  charge  of  cryolite  anc 
bauxite  until  the  entire  mass  is  in  a  molten  state.  The  aluminxr 
oxide  alone  is  decomposed  in  the  process,  the  oxygen  escapr- 
through  an  opening  in  the  lid,  while  the  metal  collects  at  the  bo:*'  '.■ 
and  is  drawn  off  at  the  tap-hole.  Fresh  bauxite  is  added  in  siii:^' 
quantities  at  a  time  as  the  action  continues.  It  is  found  that  in 
lining  of  the  crucible,  although  of  alumina,  is  not  dissolved  to  ^ 
very  great  extent,  owing  to  the  cooling  of  the  surface  by  oui>'  • 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Properties. — Aluminium  is  a  tin-white  metal,  possessing  i^-^' 
tensile  strength.  It  is  very  ductile  and  malleable,  but  require^ 
frequent  annealing  during  the  process  of  drawing  or  hammerirj. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2.58  ;  by  hammering  and  rolling  it  may  .:■ 
raised  to  2.68.  Its  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricin  ;^ 
about  one-third  that  of  silver.  Aluminium  is  an  extremely  son> 
reus  metal,  and  when  struck  it  emits  a  clear  and  sustained  m*:? 
It  is  not  tarnished  by  air  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  win: 
strongly  heated  it  becomes  oxidised  ;  and  in  the  condition  of  i'-'- 
foil  it  readily  burns  in  oxygen,  forming  alumina,  Al^Og.  The  met- 
melts  at  a  temperature  about  625**.  Aluminium  is  scarcely  ac:i.^- 
upon  by  nitric  acid  of  any  strength,  but  readily  dissolves  inhyt/^' 
chloric  acid,  and  in  solutions  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxius: 
with  elimination  of  hydrogen.    When  heated  with  strong  sulphjnc 
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acid,  aluminium  sulphate  is  formed,  and  sulphur  dioxide  is 
evolved. 

Organic  acids  are  almost  without  action  upon  aluminium,  but 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride  they  are  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing it  to  a  slight  extent.  Pure  aluminium  is  scarcely  acted  upon 
by  water  or  steam,  but  the  presence  of  impurities  such  as  usually 
occur  in  the  commercial  metal  renders  it  much  more  readily 
oxidised. 

Aluminium  is  a  highly  electro-positive  element,  and  is  capable 
of  reducing  a  number  of  other  metals  from  their  combinations  with 
oxygen  or  sulphur.  Thus,  when  finely  divided  aluminium  is  heated 
with  the  oxides  of  such  metals  as  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten, 
uranium,  along  with  lime  to  form  a  slag,  an  energetic  action  takes 
place,  in  which  the  aluminium  combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  the 
metals  are  thrown  out  of  combination,  and  are  obtained  as  a 
coherent  mass.  Similarly,  iron  pyrites  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  metallic  iron,  with  the  formation  of  aluminium  sulphide. 

The  extreme  readiness  with  which  aluminium  is  able  to  effect  such 
reduction,  and  the  exceedingly  high  temperature  which  is  reached 
by  the  action,  have  led  to  some  useful  applications,  such  as  the 
welding  of  iron,  &c.  The  property  may  readily  be  demonstrated 
by  heating  upon  a  spatula  or  an  iron  plate  a  small  quantity  of  a 
mixture  of  powdered  aluminium  and  copper  oxide.  When  such  a 
mixture  is  brought  into  a  Bunsen  flame  the  action  takes  place 
immediately,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  instantaneous  and  vivid 
flash  of  light. 

Alloys  of  Alllinillium.--The  most  important  of  these  is  an 
alloy  with  copper,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  and 
known  as  aluminium  bronze.  This  alloy  has  a  yellow  colour, 
resembling  that  of  gold  ;  it  is  scarcely  tarnished  by  exposure  to 
air,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.69, 
and  it  possesses  a  tenacity  equal  to  that  of  steel,  and  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  best  gun-metal.  The  alloy  is  malleable,  and 
yields  good  castings,  and  on  account  of  its  many  valuable  pro- 
perties it  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Aluminium  Oxide  {alumina\  AI2O3,  occurs  native  in  a  colour- 
less crystalline  condition  as  corundum^  and  coloured  by  traces  of 
various  metallic  oxides  in  such  precious  stones  as  ruby^  sapphire^ 
and  amethyst.  In  a  less  pure  condition,  it  occurs  in  large  quantities 
as  emery.  These  naturally  occurring  crystalline  forms  of  alumina 
are  extremely  hard,  ranking  second  only  to  diamond.    Alumina  is 
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obtained  in  an  amorphous  condition  by  igniting^  either  tLc   r- 
cipitated  hydroxide  or  ammonia  alum,  thus — 

Al2(H  0)6= 3H.O  -f  AljOj. 
Al2(S04)3,(N  H4)sS04 = 2N  H3 + H  jO + 4SO3 + A1.0^ 

It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  s  i 
aluminate  (p.   614).      In  the  crystalline  form    it    is  obtairo- 
strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  aluminium  fluoride  and  boa  a  ::- 
oxide — 

AljFg  +  B^Oa = AljOa + 2BFj. 

The  boron  trifluoride  volatilises,  leaving  alumina  in  the  f  r- 
rhombohedral  crystals.  Artificial  rubies  have  been  obtairiec 
heating  barium  fluoride  with  alumina,  and  adding  a  tncr 
potassium  dichromate. 

Amorphous  alumina  is  a  soft  while  powder,  insoluble  in  v:  ■ 
but  dissolved  by  acids  with  the  formation  of  aluminium  salts  : :: 
being  strongly  heated,  however,  alumina  is  attacked  only  - 
slowness  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Aluminium  Hydroxides.  —  Three  hydroxides^  or  hy:- 
oxides,  are  known.  Thus,  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  so..  ^ 
of  an  aluminium  salt,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obu' 
which  when  dried  at  100"  consists  of  the  trihydrate,  AUO-.'^r 
or  Al,(HO)6.  If  this  be  heated  to  300*  it  loses  SHjO,  and  is  i. 
verted  into  the  mono-hydrate,  Al203,H20,  or  Al20^(HO'»-.  1* 
addition  of  ammonia  to  a  boiling  solution  of  an  aluminiuni  %: 
and  drying  the  precipitate  at  100**,  the  dihydratc  is  obu^ 
A1,03,2H20,  or  AlaOCHOV 

These  compounds  are  soluble  in  acids,  and  all  yield  the  s> 
aluminium  salts. 

Aluminium  hydroxide  unites  with  many  soluble  organic  c  • 
ing-matters,  and  precipitates  them  from  solution  as  lakes.    I : 
this  properly  depends  the  use  of  aluminium  salts  as  mordv 
dyeing  and  calico-printing  :  the  colouring-matter  being  held  :::* 
fibres  of  the  material  by  the  aluminium  hydroxide,  which  is  ;• 
viously  precipitated  upon  the  fabric. 

Aluminates. — Alumina  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  ieebk  .1 
oxide  :  thus,  the  hydroxides  are  dissolved  by  sodium  or  poia>-  -■ 
hydroxide,   yielding    salts    known   as  aluminates.      Certain   > 
minates   occur  native,  such  as  spineUe  (magnesium  alum 'i 
Al203,MgO,  and   chrysoberyl  (beryllium  aluminateX  ALO^J^ 
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Sodium  alumina te  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  for  the 
•reparation  of  the  metal  (p.  614)  and  also  of  aluminium  salts. 

It  is  readily  decomposed  even  by  carbonic  acid  (p.  614),  and  by 
luminium  chloride — 

AljOajSNajjO  +  AlgClo = 6NaCl  +  2AI2O3. 

On  the  manufacturing  scale  powdered  cryolite  is  employed  to 
rfifect  this  decomposition,  the  aluminium  hydroxide  being  pre- 
ripitated,  and  the  sodium  fluoride  going  into  solution — 

AiPajSNaoO  +  AlaFe,eNaF  =  12NaF  +  2A1,,0,. 

Aluminium  Sulphate,  Al2(S04)3,18H20,  is  found  native  as  the 
minerals  hair  salt  and  aluminite^  the  latter  being  a  basic   salt 


Fig.  149. 


having  the  composition  Al203S03,9H20.  The  normal  sulphate 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid. 
Large  quantities  of  commercial  aluminium  sulphate  are  made  by 
directly  dissolving  bauxite  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  product,  how- 
ever, contains  iron,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  technical  uses  to 
which  the  sulphate  is  applied,  and  from  which  therefore  it  must 
be  carefully  purified.  Pure  aluminium  sulphate  is  prepared  from 
either  bauxite  or  cryolite  by  first  forming  sodium  aluminate  :  in 
the  former  case  by  heating  the  mineral  with  sodium  carbonate 
(p.  614),  and  in  the  case  of  cryolite  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime — 

Al2Fe,6NaF  +  6Ca(H  0)2  =  GCaFa  +  6H2O  +  Al203,3Na20. 
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The  sodium  aluminate,  free  from  iron,  is  then  decomposed  h  - 
carbon  dioxide,  as  already  described,  and  the  precipitated  hydiaieu 
oxide  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  On  concentration,  the  ir-irs 
solidifies  to  a  white,  difficultly  crystallisable  solid. 

The  Alums. — Aluminium  sulphate  unites  with  certain  o±tr 
sulphates,  forming  double  salts,  which  belong  to  a  class  of  cdt- 
pounds  known  as  the  alums.  The  most  important  of  ibesc 
compounds  is  the  double  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potassn^-L 
Al2(S04)3,K2S04,24H20,  known  as  potassium  alum,  or  sim^  f 
alum. 

The  alums  have  the  general  formula  R2(SO4)3,M2S04,i-lHj  . 
in  which  R  may  be  either  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  manganese 
(indium  or  gallium),  and  M  a  monovalent  element  or  group,  sjJi 
as"  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium. 

These  compounds  are  all  isomorphous,  crystallising  in  i^^ 
regular  system  (usually  in  cubes  or  octahedra)  with  twenty -fc-r 
molecules  of  water.  Fig.  149  represents  a  crystal  of  potasshi- 
alum  (A)  and  potassium  chromium  alum  (B).  In  naming  ti-i 
alums*  it  is  usual,  when  the  salt  contains  aluminium^  only  ', 
introduce  the  name  of  the  monovalent  element  or  group :  ibui. 
ammonium  alum^  ox  potassium  alum,  signifies  the  double  sulphr.- 
of  ammonium,  or  potassium,  and  aluminium.  If,  on  the  other  hacr. 
the  compound  contains  no  aluminium,  the  names  of  both  mea^; 
are  used,  thus,  potassium  chromium  aJum^  ammonium  iron  oIuwl 

A  second  class  of  double  sulphates  is  known,  which  resemble  the  a^ix  - 
alihough  they  are  not  isomorphous  with  them.  These  are  termed  f/fi-  - 
alums.  They  may  be  regarded  as  alums,  in  which  the  two  atom?  of  :  - 
mono\^lent  element  are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  a  divalent  element,  thu&— 


Manganese  aluminium,  pseudo-alum 
Iron  aluminium,  pseudo-alum 
Copj^er  iron,  pseudo-alum 
Zinc  iron,  pseudo-alum  . 
Magnesium  manganese,  pseudo-alum 


Alo(S04)3MnS04.24H.X), 
ALj(S04)3FeS04.24Hod 
Fe2(S04)3CuS04,24H.O. 
Fea{S04)5ZnSO4,24HX>. 
Mn3{SO4)3MgSO4,2-IH-0. 


The  alums  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  have  2t 

*  Selenic  acid  (ihe  selenium  analogue  of  sulphuric  acid)  forms  a  aim*---  > 
constituted  series  of  double  selenaies,  crystallising  in  the  same  form.  -" 
with  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  water.  The  system  of  noracsjcs.:  c 
adopted  for  these  compounds  is  the  same:  thus,  ammonium  seUni^y-^.^'^ 
signifies  the  double  selenate  of  ammonium  and  aluminium,  while  /oi^-:*^ 
chromium  seUnio-alum  represents  the  double  selenate  of  potas&iiun  ^-^ 
chromium. 
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acid  reaction  and  possess  an  astringent  taste.  When  heated 
they  gradually  part  with  water,  and  at  higher  temperatures  are 
broken  up  into  oxides  and  alkaline  sulphates ;  in  the  case  of 
ammonium  alums,  leaving  only  the  metallic  oxide. 

Potassium  Alum,  Al2(S04)3,K2S04,24H„0,  is  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  potassium  sulphate  to 
aluminium  sulphate.  A  considerable  quantity  of  alum  is  also 
obtained  from  a  naturally  occurring  basic  potassium  alum,  known 
as  alum  stotUy  or  alunite^  which  has  the  composition  Al2(S04)3, 
K2S04,2Al203,8H20.  At  Tolfa  this  is  first  calcined,  and  after- 
wards lixiviated  with  water>  which  dissolves  the  potassium  alum, 
leaving  alumina  undissolved.  The  alum  so  obtained  is  known  as 
Roman  alum;  and  although  it  has  a  reddish  colour,  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  iron,  this  iron  is  present  only  as  the  insoluble  oxide,  which 
is  readily  removed,  and  the  salt  is  in  reality  extremely  pure. 

Alunite  is  also  converted  into  alum,  by  treating  the  calcined 
mineral  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of 
potassium  sulphate.  A  large  quantity  of  alum  is  manufactured 
from  alum  shale^  which  is  a  bituminous  mineral,  consisting  chiefly 
of  aluminium  silicate,  with  finely  divided  iron  pyrites  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  mass.  The  shale  is  usually  first  roasted, 
and  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  whereby 
the  oxidation  of  the  pyrites  is  completed.  The  result  of  this 
oxidation  is  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  acting  upon 
the  aluminium  silicate,  forms  aluminium  sulphate,  while  the  iron 
is  converted  into  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  and  ferric  oxide.  The 
oxidised  mass  is  then  lixiviated  with  water,  and,  after  concentra- 
tion, the  requisite  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  or  sulphate  is 
added  to  the  hot  liquor.  (The  use  of  potassium  chloride  is  pre- 
ferable, as  by  double  decomposition  the  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates 
are  converted  into  the  very  soluble  chlorides,  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  potassium  sulphate  is  formed.)  The  liquor  is  stirred 
mechanically  during  its  cooling,  whereby  the  alum  is  deposited  in 
small  crystals  known  as  alum  meal^  which  permit  of  its  more 
ready  purification  by  recrystallisation. 

Alum  crystallises  in  fine  colourless  regular  octahedra,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  become  coated  with  a  white  efflorescence,  due 
not  to  loss  of  water,  but  to  absorption  of  atmospheric  ammonia,  and 
the  formation  of  a  basic  salt. 

The  solubility  of  alum  in  water  increases  rapidly  with  rise  of 
temperature.    Thus,  100  parts  of  water  at  o"  dissolve  3.9  parts  of 
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alum  ;  at  50',  44.1  parts  ;  and  at  100%  357.5  parts.     Alum  s  i- 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

When  heated  to  42",  alum  loses  11  molecules  of  water;  ^' 
when  heated  to  61°  in  a  closed  vessel  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  r^'--- 
with  18  molecules. 

On  the  application  of  heat,  alum  first  melts  in  its  o»ti  watr 
crystallisation,  which  is  gradually  expelled,  until  at  a  dull  rwi  hr  * 
the  salt  is  converted  into  a  white  porous  mass,  known  as  .*»"-: 
alunu    At  a  still  higher  temperature  it  is  broken  up  into  potass  t 
sulphate,  alumina,  and  sulphur  trioxide.      Burnt  alum  is  only  ^tr- 
slowly  dissolved  by  water.     The  chief  use  of  alum  is  as  a  ircrik 
in  dyeing,  alum  being  a  salt  which  is  much  more  easily  obu- 
in  a  state  of  purity  than  aluminium  sulphate.     By  the  additi.^!: 
sodium  hydroxide  or  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  alum,  nniil  i" 
precipitate  first  thrown  down  is  just  redissolved,  a  basic  alcm  is 
produced  known  as  neutral  alum — 

2Al2(S04)3,K2SO4  +  6NaH0  =  AU(SO4)3,Al.(HO)e,K2S0|^ 
3Na2S04  +  KjS04. 

This  solution  gives  up  its  alumina  to  the  fabric  with  great  ov- 
and  on  this  account  is  used  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  .i?  ^ 
mordant. 

When  this  solution  is  heated  to  40*,  ordinary  alum  is  reforr - 
and  a  precipitate  is  obtained  consisting  of  another  basic  salt,  hi 
ing  the  same  composition  as  aluni/e,  thus — 

2Al,(S04)3,AL/HO)e,KaS04=Al^S04)3,K^04)+ 
Al2(S04)3,2Al20s,K2S04  +  6H20. 

Aluminliun  Fluoride,  ALjFfl.  — This  compound  may  be  prepared  b>'  p^^  ^ 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  over  a  mixture  of  fluorspar  and  alumina  bear.-?, 
whiteness   in  a  graphite  tube,  when  aluminium  fluoride  volatilises,  ki'S 
calcium  chloride  — 

SCaFa + AljOs + 6HC1 = SHgO + SCaClg + AUF^. 

In  the  form  of  a  crystalline  hydrate  it  may  be  obtained  by  dissohing  a  '-•"  ' 
in  aq\ieous  hydrofluoric  acid — 

AI.P3  +  6HF+  H20= AL»F«,7H20. 

Aluminium  fluoride  forms  colourless  rhombohedral  crystals,  which  ar* ' 
soluble  in  water.  It  combines  with  alkali  fluorides,  forming  insoluUcr  w- 
fluorides,  of  which  the  sodium  compound  is  the  most  important,  AljtV^N- 
This  compound  occurs  native  as  the  mineral  cryolite. 
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Aluminium  Chloride,  AIjCIq.— This  compound  is  produced 
when  powdered  aluminium  is  strongly  heated  in  chlorine,  or  with 
certain  metallic  chlorides,  such  as  zinc  chloride.  It  is  best  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  over  a  strongly  heated  mixture  of  alumina 
and  charcoal. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  alumina  in  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporation  the 
solution  deposits  crystals  of  a  hydrate,  AlgCl^JSH^jO. 

Aluminium  chloride  forms  white  hexagonal  crystals,  which  fume 
strongly  in  moist  air.  When  gently  heated  it  vaporises,  and  sub- 
limes without  fusion.  When  heated  under  pressure  of  its  own 
vapour,  the  compound  melts.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  the 
evolution  of  heat,  and  the  solution  on  evaporation  deposits  the 
hydrated  chloride,  which,  on  being  heated,  breaks  up  into  hydro- 
chloric acid,  water,  and  alumina — 

AlaCle.l2H  jO  =  6HC1 -I- 9H,0 -h  AI2O3. 

Aluminium  chloride  unites  with  other  metallic  chlorides,  forming 
double  salts,  of  which  the  sodium  compound  Al2Clfl,2NaCl  (page 
615)  is  the  most  important.  It  also  combines  with  ammonia, 
forming  the  compounds  AljClcBNH,  and  AljCIcaNHg. 

Aluminium  Sulphide,  AI2S3.— When  finely  divided  aluminium 
is  heated  with  iron  pyrites,  an  energetic  reaction  takes  place  ; 
metallic  iron  being  reduced,  and  aluminium  sulphide  being  formed. 
The  same  compound  is  produced  when  sulphur  is  thrown  upon 
strongly  heated  aluminium.  As  obtained  by  these  methods, 
aluminium  sulphide  is  a  greyish-black  solid,  which,  when  thrown 
into  water,  is  converted  into  the  oxide  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen — 

Al2S3  +  3Hj,0  =  Al203  +  3HjS. 

The  compound  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  by  atmos- 
pheric moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air. 


THALLIUM. 

Formula,  Tl.     Atomic  weight — 204.  i. 

History. — Thallium  was  discovered  by  Crookes  (1861)  in  the 
seleniferous  deposit  from  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory.     In  the 
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spectroscopic  examination  of  certain  residues  obtained  in  th 
traction  of  selenium  from  this  deposit,  the  presence  of  an  nnk: 
element  was  manifested,  by  the  appearance  of  one  brigh:  .  - 
line.     From  its  characteristic  spectrum,  the  name  ihallium  ^ . 
fying  a  green  twig)  was  given  to  the  element 

Occurrence. — Thallium  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  n 
varieties  of  iron  pyrites,  and  when  these  are  employed  i=  • 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  thallium  coilccis  '-  ■ 
flue  dust  of  the  pyrites  burners.    Thallium  also  occurs  as^> 
with  copper,  selenium,  and  silver,  in  the  rare  mineral  crock^n: 

Mode  of  Formation. — The  metal  is  obtained  by  reduu-^ 
sulphate,  by  immersing  strips  of  zinc  into  the  solution-    T 
thallium  is  deposited  upon  the  zinc,  as  a  spongy  or  crystalline  rr 
which  is  then  pressed  together  and  fused  beneath  pa^.v-. 
cyanide  in  a  crucible. 

Properties. — Thallium  is  a  soft  heavy  metal,  resembling;  '. 
It  is  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  leaves  a  streak  when  j- 
across  paper.  When  preserved  out  of  contact  with  air  it  is :.  ■ 
white  lustrous  metal ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  urr- 
upon  its  surface,  with  the  formation  of  black  thallous  oxiif.  ' 
specific  gravity  is  n.8,  and  it  melts  at  290*. 

When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  or  when  placed  in  ^  ' 
which  is  free  to  absorb  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  metal  is  >'- 
converted  into  thallous  hydroxide,  which  is  soluble  in  wattr.  : 
imparts  to  the  liquid  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.    The  s..: 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  formation  of  thallous  cark'  * 
When  heated  in  the  air  thallium  melts,  and  rapidly  oxidi^- 
thallium  trioxide,  TlgOj  ;  heated  in  oxygen  it  bums,  foraiir.. 
same  oxide.     It  readily  burns  when  heated  in  chlorine,  prod: 
thallous  chloride,  TlCl.     The  metal  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

Oxides  of  Thallium.— Two  oxides  are  known,  namely,  thi 
oxide,  Tl^O,  and  thallic  oxide,  Tl^Oj. 

Thallous  Oxide,  TlgO,  forms  as  a  dark  grey  film  upor 
surface  of  the  metal,  on  exposure  to  the  air.      It  may  a'^ 
obtained  by  heating  the  hydroxide  to  100*.     It  dissolves  inwi: 
fomning  the  hydroxide. 

Thallous  Hydroxide  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  \kr 
hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  thallous  sulphate,  the  precipitated  ba:  -' 
sulphate  being  removed  by  filtration — 

Tl2S04+Ba(HO),=BaS04+2TlHO. 
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The  solution,  on  concentration,  deposits  yellow  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  TlHOjHaO.  Thallous  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  water, 
yielding  an  alkaline  solution  which  gives  a  brown  stain  upon 
turmeric  paper.  The  stain  soon  disappears,  owing  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  colouring-matter,  and  is  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  similar  stains  produced  by  sodium  and  potassium 
hydroxides. 

Thallic  Oxide,  TlgOg,  is  obtained  when  thallium  burns  in  the 
air,  or  when  thallium  oxyhydroxide,  TIO(HO),  is  heated  to  100**. 
It  forms  a  dark  reddish  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  In  warm 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves,  forming  thallic  sulphate— 

TI2O3  +  3H2S04=Tl2(S04)3  +  3H2O, 

but  with  hot  concentrated  acid  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  thallous 
sulphate  formed — 

Tl203+H2S04==Tl2S04+02  +  H20. 

At  a  red  heat  thallic  oxide  is  converted  into  thallous  oxide  with 
loss  of  oxygen. 

Thallium  Oxyhydroxide,  TIO(HO),  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassium  hydroxide  upon  thallium  trichloride — 

TlCl3  +  3KHO  =  3KCl  +  H20  +  T10(HO). 

Thallous  Chloride,  TlCl,  is  obtained  as  a  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  thallous 
salt  It  is  considerably  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water : 
100  parts  of  water  at  16"  dissolve  0.265  part  ;  and  at  loo**,  1.427 
part  of  thallous  chloride. 

Thallic  Chloride,  TICI3,  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through 
water  in  which  thallous  chloride  is  suspended.  The  solution  so 
obtained,  on  evaporation  in  vacuo,  deposits  colourless  transparent 
crystals  of  TlClgjSHgO. 

When  either  thallium  or  thallous  chloride  is  gently  heated  in  a 
stream  of  chlorine,  a  compound  is  obtained,  having  the  composition 
TlClajTlCl,  or  TI2CI4.  If  this  be  further  heated,  it  loses  chlorine, 
and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  cr\'staUine  compound  of  the  com- 
position T1C13,3T1C1,  orTl4Clo,  thus— 

2Tl2Cl4=Cl2+Tl4Cla. 

2  R 
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ThallOUS  OxysaltS.— The  sulphaU  TljSO^,  and  jnVrnT/TlN 
are  best  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  the  respectht  i-  . 
Both  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 

ThallOUS  Carbonate,  Tl^CO,,  is  prepared  by  sacuratiDj;  a  -^ 
tion  of  thallous  hydroxide  with  carbon  dioxide.     The  sait  r  " 
long  white  prismatic  (monosymmetric)  crystals,  which  are  ir 
rately  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  alkaline  solution. 

ThallOUS  Phosphate,  TljPOi,  is  obtained  by  predpitation  fr 
a  thallous  solution,  by  the  corresponding  potassium  pboi-j- . 
The  monohydrogcn  phosphate,  HTI2PO4,  on  being  heated  to  2-» 
is  converted  into  pyrophosphate — 

2HTl3iP04«  HjO +Ti4P20r, 

and  the  dihydrogen  salt,  on  being  ignited,  yields  the  ractap-  - 
phate — 

^  H2TiP04=HgO+TlP03. 

ThalllC  OxysaltS,— The  chief  of  these  are  ihallic  snip.-  -- 
Tl2(S04)3 ;  and  thallic  nitrate,  T1(N03)3.  They  are  obtained  r  ^  - 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  respectively  upon  ibj.. 
oxide  TI2O3.  Thallic  sulphate  forms  colourless  crystals  at  • 
composition  TlgCS 04)3,71120.  It  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  »-i 
with  precipitation  of  the  hydrated  oxide  ;  and  when  heated  yr 
thallous  sulphate,  sulphur  trioxide,  and  oxygen — 

Tl2(S04)3=Tl2S04  +  2S03+05. 

Thallic  nitrate  is  depositedin  colourless  crystalsof  TKNOji^,'^*' 
which  are  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  much  water. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE   ELEMENTS  OF   GROUP  IV 


Family  A. 

Family  P.. 

Titanium,  Ti 

.       48.1 

Carbon,  C    . 

12.00 

yArconiuMy  Zr 

.       90.7 

Silicon,  Si     . 

28.4 

Cerium,  Ce  . 

.     140 

Germanium,  Ge  . 

72 

Thorium,  Th 

.     232.5 

Tin,  Sn        .        .         . 

1 18.5 

Lead,  Pb     .         .        . 

206.9 

Family  A  consists  of  four  rare  elements.*  Titanium,  as  the 
oxide  TiOj,  occurs  in  the  three  rare  minerals — ruttle,  brookite^  and 
einastase.  The  metal  is  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  in  a  pure 
state,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  unites  directly  with  nitrogen,  forming 
a  nitride. 

Zirconium  is  met  with  as  the  silicate  ZrSi04  (or  ZrO^jSiO^)  in 
the  mineral  zircon.  Like  silicon,  it  has  been  obtained  in  two 
forms,  crystalline  and  amorphous.  The  latter  variety,  when  gently 
heated,  burns  in  the  air,  while  the  crystalline  variety  requires  the 
high  temperature  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  for  its  ignition. 

Cerium  occurs  associated  with  lanthanum  in  the  rare  minerals 
ceriie  and  orthitc^  and  with  yttrium  and  ytterbium  in  gadoliniie  smA 
'wohlerite. 

Thorium  is  found  in  the  extremely  rare  minerals,  thorite  and 
orangeite^  met  with  in  Norway. 

Family  B. — In  this  family  the  rare  element  germanium  forms 
a  link  between  carbon  and  silicon  on  the  one  hand,  and  tin  and 
lead  on  the  other. 

Carbon  (the  typical  element)  is  essentially  non-metallic,  and 
forms  an  acidic  oxide.  Silicon  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
metals  in  its  physical  properties,  but  its  oxide  is  still  acidic,  and 
no  compounds  are  known  in  which  silicon  functions  as  a  basic 
element.     Germanium  is  both  metallic  and  non-metallic  ;  its  oxide 

*  For  descriptions  of  these  rare  dements  the  student  is  referred  to  larger 
treatises. 
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unites  with  acids  ;  and  it  also  combines  with  alkaline  hjidrnx 
forming  germanates  corresponding  to  silicates.     Tin  is  a  stiLi  t 
basic  element,  forming  well-marked  salts  with  acids ;  hot  ii  is  :. 
acidic,  and  with  alkalies  forms  stannates. 

Carbon  and  silicon  exhibit  a  close  relationship.    Tbcr  S- 
form  allotropes,  which  correspond  in  many  respects.    They  V' 
unite  with  hydrogen,  forming  the  analogous  compounds  CK^  ::: 
SiH^  ;  and  with  hydrogen  and  chlorine  they  form  the  similarly  c- 
stituted  compounds,  chloroform,  CHCI3 ;  and  silicon  dilorc: 


f  - 


Tin  and  lead  approach  more  nearly  to  each  other,  especia-'> 
their  physical  properties,  than  to  the  other  members  of  the  £ir 
They  both  form  compounds,  in  which  the  metals  function  - 
as  divalent  and  tetravalent  elements ;  although  in  the  ci5€ 
lead  (as  often  happens  with  the  heaviest  metals  of  a  femily .  . 
element  exhibits  much  greater  readiness  to  act  in  the  lower  sv 
of  atomicity.     Until  quite  recently  ( 1 893)  no  compound  was  kr. 
in  which  an  atom  of  lead  is  united  with  four  monovalent  a:  - 
although  lead  ethide,  Pb(C2H5)4,  had  been  obtained.    Now,  r 
ever,  the  compound  PbCli  has  been  produced,  correspondir,- 
SnCl^,   which   it   resembles   in   many  respects ;    and  still  n 
recently  (1894)  the  tetrafluoride  has  been  obtained- 

Carbon,  as  usual  with  the  typical  elements,  stands  apart  f- 
the  other  members  of  the  family  in  many  of  its  attributes.    T  . 
its  oxides  are  both  gaseous  ;  it  also  forms  a  vast  number  of 
pounds  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  study  of  ^«^ 
constitutes  the  science  of  organic  chemistry.      This  elemcc:  - 
already  been  treated  in  Part  II.  (page  285). 


SILICON. 

Symbol,  SL    Atomic  weight =28. 4. 

Occurrence. — Silicon  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  uncoirt"' 
state,  although  in  combination  it  is  the  most  abundant  and  »  : 
distributed  of  all  the  elements,  with  the  exception  of  oxygcr^ 
combination  with  oxygen,  as  silicon  dioxide  or  silica^  SiO. 
occurs  7\.^  flitit^  sajid^  quartz^  rock  crystal^  and  chalcedony^;  n- 
in  combination  with  oxygen  and  such  metals  as  calcium, magne-  : 
and  aluminium,  it  occurs  in  clay  and  soil,  and  constitutes  a  li', 
number  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  earth's  crust.     Silicon, 
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combination  with  oxygen,  is  also  met  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  absorbed  by  plants  from  the  soil. 

Modes  of  Formation. — (i.)  Silicon  may  be  obtained  by  strongly 
heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  silico-fiuoride  and  potassium — 

K2SiFe+2K2=Si  +  6KF. 

The  mass,  after  cooling,  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves 
the  potassium  fluoride,  leaving  the  liberated  silicon. 

(2.)  This  element  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  sodium  in  a 
stream  of  the  vapour  of  silicon  tetrachloride — 

SiCl4  +  2Naj=Si  +  4NaCI. 

(3.)  In  an  impure  state,  mixed  with  magnesium  silicide,  it  may 
also  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  dry  white  sand  with 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  magnesium  powder  in  a  hard 
glass  tube. 

As  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  the  silicon  is  in  the  fonn 
of  an  amorphous,  dark-brown  powder. 

(4,)  Silicon  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition  by  passing  a 
slow  stream  of  the  vapour  of  silicon  tetrachloride  over  aluminium, 
previously  melted  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  ;  the  volatile  aluminium 
chloride  passes  on  in  the  stream  of  gas,  and  the  liberated  silicon 
dissolves  in  the  excess  of  aluminium — 

.   3SiCl4+4Al  =  3Si  +  2Al2Cle. 

As  the  mass  cools,  silicon  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  long,  lustrous, 
needle-shaped  crystals. 

(5.)  The  most  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of  crystal- 
lised silicon  consists  in  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
of  potassium  silico-fluoride,  i  part  of  sodium,  and  4  parts  of  granu- 
lated zinc  The  regulus  so  obtained  contains  crystallised  silicon. 
It  is  gently  heated,  and  the  excess  of  zinc  drained  away,  the  re- 
mainder being  removed  by  treatment  with  acids. 

PPOpePties.— Amorphous  Silicon,  as  obtained  by  the  reactions 
Nos.  I  and  2,  is  a  dark-brown  amorphous  powder,  having  a  specific 
g^ravity  of  2.15.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  with  the  forma- 
tion of  silicon  dioxide,  which,  being  non-volatile,  coats  the  particles 
of  the  element  and  protects  it  from  complete  oxidation.  It  burns 
when  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  with  fonnation  of  silicon 
tetrachloride.      It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  all  acids  except 
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hydrofluoric   acid,  in  which  it  dissolves,  with  the  format:-- 
silico-fluoric  acid  and  evolution  of  hydrogen — 

Si+6HF  =  HjSiF8+2Hj. 

On  boiling  with  potassium  hydroxide  it  fomis  potassium  <L  / 
and  hydrogen — 

Si  +  2KHO  +  H20  =  K2Si03+2H^ 

Crystallised  Silicon.— As  obtained  by  reactions  Nos.  4  aci : 
silicon  is  a  brilliant,  steely-grey  substance,  cr>'stallised  in  net  ^ 
derived  from  the  rhombic  octahedron.     The  specific  gravity  ct 
crystals  is  2.34  to  2.49.      Crystallised  silicon  does  not  burr 
oxygen,  even  when  strongly  heated  ;   it  bums  when  bcatf. 
chlorine,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously  when  brought  into  fluc- 
It  is  not  soluble  in  any  acid  except  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  h: 
fluoric  acids.     Crystallised  silicon  is  very  hard,  being  capaKT 
scratching  glass.     When  silicon  is  exposed  to  a  high  tempen   - 
out  of  contact  with  air,  it  becomes  denser  and  harder,  and  ; 
been  obtained  in  the  fonn  of  small,  steel-grey  nodules,  show  ::. 
crystalline  structure,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  as  high  as  3. 

Silieon    Hydride,   SiH4. — This   compound  is   evolved  at  \. 
negative  electrode  (along  with  hydrogen)  when  dilute  suiph- 
acid  is  electrolysed,  the  electrodes  consisting  of  aluminium  ^ 
taining  silicon. 

In  an  impure  condition,  also  mixed  with  hydrogen,  this  gas  :: 

*  Although  silicon  in  combination  is  such  an  abundant  element,  oonxu-  r 
as  it  does,  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  weight  of  the  solid  crust  of  t  e   - 
in  the  free  state  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  rarity,  a'  ^  . 
secjucnily  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  exists  as  to  its  properties.     Fron   : 
ciices  tliat  have   been   observed  in  the  substance,  as  obtained  by  cr  • 
methods,  and  from  the  close  analogy  that  exists  between  silicon  and  t  r 
it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  three  allotropes  of  this  element  existed,  •  " 
sponding  to  those  of  carlx)n.     Amorphous  silicon  was  considered  to  re..-  - 
charcoal.     A  crystalline  sul)stance  obtained  by  Wohler,  by  heating  pc»ii?- 
silico-nuoride  with  aluminium,  has  been  regarded  as  corresponding  to  grj" 
and  called  graphitic  silicon  ;  while  the  octahedral  crystals  of  silicon  pr^- » 
l)y  reactions  4  and  5  given  above  (Deville)  were  thought  to  be  the  anal  : 
diamond  ;  and  this  substance  has,  therefore,  been  called  diamond  or  cJi' 
/(^/V  silicon.     There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  silicon  o":*: 
by  all  those  various  methods  was  sufficiently  pure  to  warrant  this  classin.;.: 
and  this  doubt  is  not  diminished  by  the  recently  discovered  fact  lh.a  > 
unites  with  cnrbon,  forming  a  hard  crystalline  substance  which  has  re*. 
the  name  carborundum. 
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be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  magnesium 
silicide — 

SiMg2+4HCl=2MgClj+SiH^. 

(Magnesium  silicide  for  this  reaction  may  be  prepared  by  fusing 
together  in  a  covered  crucible  a  mixture  of  dry  magnesium  chloride 
40  parts,  dry  sodium  chloride  10  parts,  sodium  silico-fluoride  35 
parts,  and  metallic  sodium  20  parts.) 

Pure  silicon  hydride  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  triethyl  silico- 
formate  with  metallic  sodium.  The  mode  of  action  of  the  sodium 
is  not  known  ;  the  ethyl  silico-formate  breaks  up  into  silicon  hydride 
and  ethyl  silicate — 

4SiH(OC2H6)3  =  SiH4+3Si(OC2Hj4. 

Properties. — Silicon  hydride  is  a  colourless  gas.  As  obtained 
by  the  first  two  methods  it  inflames  spontaneously.  The  pure 
gas  does  not  possess  this  property.  Its  ignition-point,  however, 
is  very  low,  and  if  the  gas  be  slightly  warmed,  or  if  a  jet  of  it  be 
caused  to  impinge  upon  an  object  a  few  degrees  above  the  ordinary 
temperature,  the  gas  at  once  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  brightly 
luminous  flame  :  it  is  also  rendered  spontaneously  inflammable 
by  reduction  of  pressure  or  by  admixture  with  hydrogen.  When 
brought  into  chlorine  the  gas  takes  fire,  with  formation  of  silicon 
chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium 
hydroxide,  silicon  hydride  is  decomposed,  giving  the  alkaline 
silicate  and  evolving  four  times  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen — 

SiH4+2NaHO  +  H^O  =  SiO(NaO)2  +  4H2. 

Liquid  Silicon  Hydride,  SigHo.— This  compound,  which  has 
quite  recently  been  discovered,*  is  obtained  by  passing  the  pro- 
ducts from  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  upon  magnesium 
silicide  through  a  vessel  cooled  by  liquid  air  or  oxygen,  and 
separating  the  condensed  products  by  fractionation. 

Properties. — Liquid  silicon  hydride  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid 
boiling  at  +52^  It  may  be  frozen  by  means  of  liquid  air  to  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  -  1 38^  The  liquid  is  spontaneously 
inflammable  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  burning  with  a  bright 
white  flame  and  depositing  amorphous  silicon  and  silicon  dioxide. 

*  Moissan  and  Smiles,  Comptes  Rendus,  March  1902. 
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If  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  be  vaporised  into  an  atraOipb.t!- 
of  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  acquires  the  property  of  sponiaat  .  - 
inflammability  in  contact  with  the  air.  Liquid  silicon  hydrdt  ? 
immediately  attacked  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  >ie.ii> 
potassium  silicate  and  hydrogen — 

Si2He  +  4KHO  +  2HjO  =  2SiO(KO)2  +  7Hs. 

Silicon  Fluoride,  SiF^. — This  compound  is  formed  when  si:  n 
is  brought  into  fluorine,  the  silicon  taking  fire  sponianeoas-:.  - 
the  gas. 

It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  mktnrt 
powdered  fluorspar  and  sand — 

2CaF3+2H2S04+SiOa=2CaS04  +  2H.O  +  SiF|. 

Properties.— Silicon  fluoride  is  a  colourless,  fuming  jjas.    I:  ^ 
not  inflammable,  and  does  not  support  combustion.     It  is  de- 
posed  by  water  into  hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  silicic  acid,  henct  \: , 
gas  cannot  be  collected  over  water — 

3SiF4+3H20=:2H2SiFo+  HsSiOj. 

The  silicic  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  gelatinous  mass.  Ea  ■ 
bubble  of  gas  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  water  is  at  «:.r 
dcconiposed,  and  a  little  sack-like  envelope  of  silicic  ac;c  > 
foiinc'd  round  it.  On  filtering  the  liquid,  a  solution  of  hydrori-: 
silicic  acid  is  obtained.  When  silicon  fluoride  is  pwssed  cm 
strongly  heated  silicon,  a  white  powder  is  obtained  ha\-inj,'  :1  • 
composition  Si.jF,,. 

Silicon  Chloride,  SiCl4,  is  formed  when  silicon  is  heated  r  - 
stream  of  chlorine.  Under  these  circumstances  the  silicon  b-'-- 
in  the  gas. 

It   is   obtained  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  silica  -: 
carbon  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  passing  the  products  ihrc-,- 
a  cooled  tube — 

SiO,  +  2C  +  2CL  =  2CO  +  SiCl4. 

Properties. — Silicon  chloride  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  fcrrf- 
strongly  in  moist  air  and  boils  at  58. 3^     It  is  decomposed  'r 
water  into  silicic  and  hydrochloric  acids — 

SiCl^  +  4H,,0  =  Si(H0)4  +  4Ha, 
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and  the  silicic  acid  so  formed  passes  either  entirely  or  in  part 
into  the  dibasic  acid,  thus — 

Si(HO)4=SiO(HO)^+H20. 

IMsUloon  Hexachloride  (also  known  as  silicon  trichloride),  SiaCl^,  is  formed 
when  the  vapour  of  silicon  tetrachloride  is  passed  over  strongly  heated 
silicon — 

3SiCl4+Si=2Si2Cl«. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  the  corresponding  iodine  compound 
with  mercuric  ch.oride— 

Si2l8+3HgCL,=SL,Cl«+3HgIa. 

Properttes.— Disilicon  hexachloride  is  a  mobile,  colourless,  fuming  liquid, 
which  boils  at  147*  and  crystallises  at  - 1°.  When  the  liquid  is  boiled  and  the 
hot  vapour  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  it  spontaneously  ignites. 

Silicon  forms  two  compounds  with  bromine  and  with  iodine  corresponding 
to  the  chlorides,  namely — 

SiBr^;  SiaBrg;  Sil4;  Sial^. 

SUieon  Dioxide,  SIO^,  occurs  in  nature  in  a  more  or  less  pure 
form  in  a  large  number  of  minerals,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  alluded  to  as  natural  compounds  of  silicon.  Silicon  dioxide 
in  an  amorphous  form  is  met  with  in  the  different  varieties  of 
opal^  and  in  enonrious  quantities  in  the  deposit  known  as  kiesel- 
guhr.  This  substance  consists  of  the  remains  of  extinct  dia- 
tomacea;,  and  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  In  a 
crystalline  condition  silica  occurs  as  quartz  or  rock  crystal^  and 
also  in  a  rarer  form  as  tridymite. 

Modes  of  Formation.— ( I.)  Silicon  dioxide  is  formed  when 
amorphous  silicon  is  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen. 

(2.)  1 1  may  be  prepared  by  heating  silicic  t^cid,  which  readily  parts 
with  water  and  leaves  pure  silicon  dioxide  as  a  light  white  amor- 
phous powder — 

Si(HO)4  =  Si02+2H20;  or 
SiO(HO)^  =  Si02  +  H20. 

(3.)  In  minute  crystals,  silicon  dioxide  is  obtained  by  strongly 
heating  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  in  a  se«iled  glass  tube, 
whereby  a  portion  of  the  silica  of  the  glass  is  dissolved.  When 
this  solution  is  cooled,  silicon  dioxide  is  deposited.  If  the  crys- 
tallisation takes  place  above  a  temperature  of  180*,  crystals  of 
quartz  are  obtained  ;  if  below  this  point,  it  deposits   crystals  of 
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tridymite,  while  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  silica  is  dcpostr'. 
in  the  amorphous  condition.     Much  larger  quartz  costah  h^.'! 
been  obtained  by  the  prolonged  heating  to  250"  of  a  lopcrcer 
aqueous   solution  of  silicic  acid  (obtained  by  dialysis)  in  i^:  -* 
sealed  glass  flasks. 

Properties. — In  the  crystalline  condition  as  quartz^  silc on 
dioxide  forms  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  ^yf- 

tem,  terminating  in  be»^ 
gDnal  pyramids*  Fig.  i-: 
represents  a  mass  of  quar 
or  rock  crystal. 

The  purest  forms  of  r  •  >. 
cr>'stai  are  i>erfectly  co:.c'- 
less,  having  a  specific  gTa%  ~ 
of  2.69,  and  are  suflfickE 
hard  to  cut  glass.  When  v 
and  polished,  it  exhibit  i 
brilliancy  not  far  inferior  ■ 
that  of  the  diamond,  and  - 
occasionally  substituted  fc 
this  gem. 

Quartz  is  often  i<y^'-^ 
coloured  by  the  presence  _ 
small  quantities  of  impjr.icv 
as  in  the  varieties  kno\*r  -^ 
amethyst  quartz  and  sm 
quartz^  and  in  great  qu.ir 
ties  as  milky  quartz. 

The  variety  of  silicon  i 
oxide  known  as   tridymih 
found  as  minute  crystals  in  cavities  in  certain  specimens  of  tracb; 
rocks.    The  crj'stalline  form  of  tridymite,  although  belonging: 
the  liexiigonal  system,  is  distinct  from  that  of  quartz,  and  the  en  -r .  • 
are  frequently  met  with  grown  together  in  the  manner  known  i: 
tiuin-crystd'iS, 

Amorphous  silicon  dioxide,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  is  a  tran-.- 
cent  substance  having  a  conchoidal  or  vitreous  fracture  ;  its  spevi:  - 
gravity  is  2.3.  As  artificially  prepared,  it  is  a  soft  white  po^cf 
whose  specific  gravity  is  2.2.  At  the  temperature  of  the  c\  • 
hydro^'cn  flame,  silicon  dioxide  melts  to  a  transparent  glass  ;  k 
substance  which  is  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  fine  ihrt.,.. 
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resembling  spun  glass.  These  fibres  possess  many  valuable  pro- 
perties, and  are  employed  by  physicists  in  delicate  instruments  of 
precision. 

Silicon  dioxide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids  with  the 
exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  the 
amorphous  powder  can  be  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  Many  natural  hot  springs  contain  silica  held  in  solu- 
tion as  an  alkaline  silicate,  and  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  the  silicate  is  decomposed  with  the  deposition  of  silica  and 
the  reformation  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  The  enormous  quantities 
of  siliceous  sinter  deposited  by  geysers  at  Rotomahama,  New  Zea- 
land, were  formed  in  this  way.  When  fused  with  sodium  carbo- 
nate, silicon  dioxide  is  converted  into  soluble  sodium  silicate — 

Si02-}-2Na2C03=2C02+Si(NaO)4. 

Silicic  Acids. — Silicon  dioxide  is  capable  of  forming  weak 
polybasic  acids,  but  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  give  up 
water  it  is  probable  that  none  have  ever  been  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  compound  represented  by  the  formula  Si(HO)4  is 
known  as  orthosilicic  acid,  and  is  tetrabasic.  By  the  loss  of  one 
molecule  of  water  it  forms  metasilicic  acid,  SiO(HO)2.  When 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  the  dibasic 
acid  SiO(HO)2,  or  HjSiOa— 

SiO(NaO)2  +  2HCl  =  SiO(HO)3-+-2NaCl. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  alkaline  silicate  be  added 
cautiously  to  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  acid  remains 
in  solution,  and  is  probably  present  as  orthosilicic  acid,  Si(H0)4,  or 
H^SiO^— 

SiO(NaO),  +  2HCl  +  H.,0  =  Si(HO)4  +  2NaCl. 

The  sodium  chloride  in  the  solution  may  be  removed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  separation  known  as  dialysis.  This  process,  discovered  by 
Graham,  is  based  upon  a  property  belonging  to  certain  classes  of 
substances,'  of  passing  when  in  solution  through  certain  mem- 
branes. The  mixture  is  placed  in  an  apparatus  resembling  a 
small  tambourine  (Fig.  151)  (made  by  stretching  either  parch- 
ment or  parchment  paper  over  a  wooden  hoop),  which  is  then 
floated  upon  water.     The  sodium  chloride   passes   through   the 
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membrane,  while  the  silicic  acid  remains  behind  in  the  dJsJ;  «< 
as  a  dilute  aqueous  solution.     Substances  in  solution  which  a 
capable  of  readily  diffusing  through  such  a  membrane  were  itnr 
by  Graham  crystalloids ;  while  others,   such  as  the  silicic  a 
which  either  do  not  pass  through  or  only  do  so  with  difficuliv.  i- 
known  as  colloids. 

This  aqueous  solution  of  silicic  acid  may  be  concentrated 
boiling,  and  further  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  2: 
until  it  contains  about  21  per  cent,  of  tetrabasic  silicic  acid,  e^  ; 
per  cent,  of  silicon  dioxide.     In  this  condition   it  is   a  tai.:t  z 
liquid,  having  a  feeble  acid  reaction.     It  cannot  be  preserved  :. 


Fig.  151. 

on  standing  it  solidifies  to  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass,  w'r 
has  approximately  the  composition  H^SiOy 

Silicates. — The  silicates  constitute  a  large  class  of  important   m  r-. 
many  of  which  are  of  extremely  complex  composition.     Some  of  the  i  r 
of  these  siUcates  are  derived  from  the  dibasic  and  tetrat*asic  aci.Ls  ac  ^ 
dcscrilx^d,  while  others  may  be  regiirded  as  the  salts  of  a  number  o:  c 
thctical  polybasic  sihcic  acids,  derived  from   metasilicic  acid  by  the  j;:  i 
ehmination  of  water.     Thus,  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  molecule  of  waic- :: 
two  molecules  of  metasilicic  acid,  an  acid  known  as  disilicic  acid  is  obuir 
having  the  composition  ISi.203(HO).2,  or  2SiOo,H.jO,  or  HaSi^Oj — 

2SiO(HO)2=H.p  +  SLp3(HO)2. 

By  the  abstraction  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  erf 
silicic  acid  another  disilicic  acid  is  similarly  derived — 

2Si{HO)4=H.p  +  Si.p(HO)6,  or  2SiOa,3H20,  or  HgS^O;. 
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Ry  the  partial  withdrawal  of  water  from  three  molecules  of  silicic  acid  a 
Lumber  of  hypothetical  trisilicic  acids  may  be  derived,  such  as — 

3Si02,2HaO  or  H4Sig09 ;  SSiOa.SHaO  or  HjoSijOn ; 
SSiOaJHaO  or  Hi4Si30i3. 

Silicates  derived  from  an  acid  containing  one  atom  of  silicon  are  termed 
Tionosilicates ;  those  from  acids  with  two  or  three  atoms  of  silicon  rcspec- 
.ively»  disilicates  and  trisilicates. 

Thus,  the  mineral /^r/rflo/^r  is  a  monosilicate,  MgaSi04. 

Serpentine  is  a  disilicate,  Mg3Si207,  and 

I^^elspar^  or  orthoclase,  is  a  trisilicate,  Al2K2(Si30R)2. 


TIN. 

Symbol,  Sn.     Atomic  weight  =  118. 5. 

Occurrence. — Tin  does  not  occur  in  nature  in  the  uncombined 
state.*  It  is  met  with  chiefly  as  the  oxide  SnOj  in  the  mineral 
tin-stone  or  cassiterite^\  which  is  found  in  immense  deposits, 
although  in  comparatively  few  localities.  It  is  usually  associated 
w\\\\  arsenical  ores,  copper  pyrites,  wolfram  (a  tungstate  of  iron 
and  manganese),  and  other  minerals.  Occasionally  it  is  met  with 
in  nodules  of  nearly  pure  oxide,  known  as  stream-tin. 

Mode  of  Formation.— Tin  is  obtained  exclusively  from  tin- 
stone; and  the  process  with  ordinary  ore  consists  of  three  opera- 
tions, namely — (i)  calcining,  (2)  washing,  (3)  reducing  or  smelting. 
If  the  ore  be  nearly  pure  tin-stone  it  may  be  at  once  smelted. 

The  finely  crushed  ore,  after  being  washed  from  earthy  matters, 
is  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  sulphur  and  arsenic 
pass  away  as  sulphur  dioxide  and  arsenious  oxide,  and  are  led  into 
condensing  flues,  where  the  arsenic  deposits  and  is  collected.  The 
iron  and  copper  are  oxidised  to  oxide  and  sulphate.  This  calcina- 
tion is  sometimes  conducted  in  the  revolving  calciner,  shown  on 
page  486.  The  calcined  ore  is  next  washed,  whereby  copper 
sulphate  is  dissolved,  and  the  iron  oxide  and  other  light  matters 
are  removed.  The  purified  ore  is  then  mixed  with  powdered 
anthracite  and  smelted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace — 

SnO.,+  2C  =  2CO  +  Sn. 


*  Metallic  tin  has  been  found  in  Bolivia,  but  its  origin,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  is  doubtful. 

+  Cassiterides,  the  ancient  name  for  the  British  Isles,  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  tin-stone  was  found  in  large  quantities  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 
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The  metal  so  obtained  is  purified  by  first  heating  it  ixpr- 
hearth  of  a  similar  furnace  until  the  more  readily  fusible  tin  z 
and  flows  away  from  the  associated   alloys ;  and  aftenrard^ 
stirring  into  the  molten  tin  so  separated  billets  of  green  ^  • 
which  results  in  the  separation  of  a  scum  or  dross  carrjnng  ^  : 
the  impurities. 

Properties. — Tin  is  a  bright  white  metal,  which  retails 
lustre  unimpaired  in  the  air.     It  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  cut  ^  *. 
knife,  but  is  harder  than  lead,  although  less  hard  than  zinc    - 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  readily  beaten  out  into  leaf  (kncnrr  ^ 
tinfoil),  and  may  be  drawn  into  wire  ;  but  at  temperatures  a  !  - 
below  its   melting-point  (228")  it  becomes   brittle   and  ita.   *• 
powdered.     Tin  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals  by  r 
ing  a  quantity  of  the  metal   in  a  crucible,  and  when  par 
solidified  pouring  out  the  remaining  liquid  portion.     Its  cr>  >Li 
character  is  also  seen  by  pouring  over  the  surface  of  a  bli-  -. 
cast   tin  or  a  sheet  of  ordinary  tinned  iron  a  quantity  of  ^  ' 
dilute  aqua  regia^  when  the  surface  of  the  metal  will  immec :..: 
exhibit  a  beautiful  crystalline  appearance. 

When  a  bar  of  tin  is  bent  it  emits  a  faint  crackling  sound,  r 
if  quickly  bent  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  tirne^  " ' 
metal  becomes  perceptibly  hot   at  the  point  of  flexure,     r't- 
phenomena  are  due  to  the  friction  of  the  crystalline  par:  >  ^ 
Ordinary  tin  has  a  specific  gravity  about  7.2  ;  but  if  the  mt  i.i  ^ 
exposed  to  the  prolonged  influence  of  very  low  teraperat  jrt>. 
loses  its  crystalline  character  and  appears  of  a  grey  colour.    "' 
this  condition  its  specific  gravity  is  5.8  ;  and  it  is  believed  t< 
an  allotropic  modification  of  the  element.     When  strongly  b' 
tin   takes  fire   and   burns,  forming   stannic   oxide,  SnO^     I: 
oxidised  by  both  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  ;   thus,  when  hcJ 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  stannous  sulphate  and  sulphur  di.^:: 
are  produced — 

Sn  +  2H2S04  =  SnS04+SOa+2H20. 

The  strongest  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity,  1.5)  is  wntbout  ac;  ' 
upon  tin.     Ordinary  concentrated  nitric  acid  (specific  graxniy. : :. 
attacks  it  with  violence,  forming  metastannic  acid  (page  640I,  v 
in  cold  dilute  acid  it  slowly  dissolves  with  the  production  of  slann  - 
nitrate — 

4Sn  +  9HN03=4Sn(N03)2+3Hj04-NH5. 
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The  ammonia  unites  with  another  portion  of  nitric  acid,  forming 
ammonium  nitrate.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into 
stannous  chloride,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Tin  is  extensively  employed  in  the  process  of  tinning^  which 
consists  in  coating  other  metals  with  a  thin  film  of  tin  by  dipping 
into  a  bath  of  the  molten  metal.  Ordinary  tin-plate  (or  in  common 
parlance,  **  tin,'*  the  material  of  which  articles  generally  called 
"  tins "  are  made)  is  thin  shect-iron  which  has  been  thus  super- 
ficially coated  with  tin. 

Alloys  of  Tin.— Tin  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  large 
number  of  useful  alloys.  With  lead,  tin  will  mix  in  all  proportions, 
and  many  alloys  are  in  use  consisting  of  these  two  metals.  They 
are  all  white,  and  melt  at  temperatures  lower  than  that  of  either 
constituent. 

Pewter  contains  3  parts  of  tin  to  i  part  of  lead.  Common 
solder  consists  of  i  part  tin  and  1  part  lead,  while  coarse  and  fine 
solder  contain  half  and  twice  this  proportion  of  tin  respectively. 
With  copper,  the  most  important  alloys  are  the  various  brasses 
and  bronzes.  Britannia  metal  contains  tin  84  parts,  antimony  10 
parts,  copper  4  parts,  and  bismuth  2  parts.  Tin  is  a  constituent 
also  of  the  so-called /«/«^/^  alloys  (see  Bismuth,  page  500). 

Oxides  of  Tin. — Two  oxides  are  definitely  known,  namely, 
stannous  oxide,  SnO,  and  stannic  oxide,  SnOj.  The  monoxide  is 
a  base,  yielding  the  stannous  salts j  the  dioxide  is  both  a  basic  and 
an  acidic  oxide. 

Stannous  Oxide,  SnO,  is  obtained  by  heating  stannous  oxalate 
out  of  contact  with  air,  thus — 

SnCA^SnO  +  COg  +  CO. 

• 
When  sodium  carbonate  and  stannous  chloride  are  mixed,  carbon 
dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  white  hydrated  oxide  is  precipitated, 
thus — 

2SnCJ2-l-2NaaC03+H20  =  4NaCl  +  2C02+2SnO,H20. 

When  this  hydrated  oxide  is  boiled  with  insufficient  caustic 
alkali  to  dissolve  it,  the  undissolved  portion  is  dehydrated  and 
converted  into  the  black  monoxide. 

When  heated  in  the  air,  stannous  oxide  becomes  incandesceijt, 
burning  to  the  dioxide.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  forming  stannous 
salts.     The  solution  of  stannous  oxide  in  sodium  hydroxide  is 
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used  by  the  calico-printer,  and  is  known  commercially  as  jai^^ 
stannite. 

Stannic  Oxide,  SnOj  {tin  dioxide\  is  the  chief  ore  of  tin.  I:  5 
formed  where  the  metal  is  burnt  in  the  air,  but  is  most  readily  p-*^ 
pared  by  igniting  metastannic  acid. 

It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  changes  to  yelbw  s- 
brown  on  heating,  but  returns  to  its  original  condition  on  ccnit  -, 
When  strongly  heated  in  a  stream  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  arii. . 
may  be  obtained  in  small  crystals,  identical  with  the  natuial  cr-- 
pound.     Stannic  oxide  is  unacted  upon  by  adds  or  alkalies,  V  , 
in  contact  with  fused  potassium  hydroxide  it  is  converted  ir. 
potassium  stannate.  * 

Stannic  Acid,  HjSnOjj,  or  SnOj^HjO,  is  obtained  in  a  hydr^  ► . 
condition,  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  when  calcium  ca- 
bonate  is  added  to  stannic  chloride  in  insufficient  quanr'itr  i" 
complete  precipitation.  When  the  precipitate  is  dried  inTac.-. 
it  has  the  composition  HjSnOj.  The  equation  representing  > 
formation  may  be  expressed  thus — 

2CaC  O3 + SnCl4  +  HjO  =  2CaCl2  4-  SCO,  +  H^SnO,. 

Stannic  acid  forms  a  number  of  salts,  of  which  sodium  s  ' 
potassium  stannates  are  the  most  important — the  former  Ix  r.. 
extensively  employed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  under  the  name  • 
prepanng  salt.     The  salts  have  the  composition  Na2SnOs,3K^* 
and  K2Sn03,3H20  respectively,  and  are  both  soluble  in  water. 

Metastannic  Acid,  HjoSngOig,  is  obtained  as  a  white  amorph  ^  - 
powder  when  tin  is  acted  upon  by  strong  nitric  acid  ;  the  rcac:.*  ^ 
may  be  represented  thus — 

5Sn  +  20HN03=H,oSn50ij  +  5H20  +  20NOs. 

The  composition  of  the  compound  depends  upon  the  partiru.- 
temperature  at  which  it  is  dried.  This  acid  is  sometimes  regard* 
as  a  polymer  of  stannic  acid,  which  may  be  expressed  by  t)- 
foniuila  .^(HiSnOg) ;  metastannic  acid,  however,  appears  to  '• 
dibasic,  forming  salts  in  which  two  only  of  the  hydrogen  at*  r-- 
are  replaced  ;  its  composition  may  therefore  be  conveniently  ex- 
pressed thus — 

H2Sn03,4Sn02,4H20,  or  H2Sn50,i,4H,O. 
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Potassium  and  sodium  metastannates  are  the  best  known  salts, 
their  formulae  being — 

KjSn03,4Sn02,4HaO,  and  NajSnOs,4Sn02,4H,0. 

Stannous  Chloride,  SnClj)  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  when  monosym- 
metric  prisms  separate  out,  having  the  composition  SnCljjSHjO. 
When  dried  in  vacuo  they  become  anhydrous.  The  anhydrous 
chloride  is  directly  obtained  when  tin  filings  and  mercuric  chloride 
are  heated  together — 

HgCl, + Sn = SnCla  +  Hg. 

The  reduced  mercury  volatilises  and  leaves  the  chloride,  which 
at  a  higher  temperature  may  be  distilled. 

Stannous  chloride  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but 
w^ith  an  excess  of  water,  or  on  exposure  to  the  air,  an  oxychloride 
(or  basic  chloride)  is  precipitated,  with  simultaneous  elimination  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  thus — 

2SnCl2 + 2H,0  =  SnCl2,SnO,H20  +  2H  CI. 

The  composition  of  this  oxychloride  may  also  be  expressed  by 
either  of  the  following  formulae — 

Sn20Cl2,H20,  or  2Sn(OH)Cl,  or  2(SnO,HCl). 

Stannous  chloride  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  as  it  readily 
combines  with  either  oxygen  or  chlorine  ;  thus,  when  added  to  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  latter  is  first  reduced  to  mer- 
curous  chloride,  which,  on  being  gently  warmed,  is  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury — 

2HgCl8  +  SnCl,=Hg,Cl2+  SnCl4. 
HgaClg  +  SnClj= 2Hg  +  SnC^ 

By  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  above  oxychloride  and  stannic 
chloride  are  formed,  thus — 

SSnClg  +  O  +  H2O  =  SnCl2,SnO,H20  +  SnCl4. 

Stannous  chloride  boils  at  a  temperature  about  606*.  The 
density  of  the  vapour  only  agrees  with  the  formula  SnClj  at  tem- 
peratures above  900°,  at  lower  temperatures  its  vapour-density 
approaches  more  nearly  to  that  required  by  the  formula  Sn2Cl4. 

2  S 
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Stannle  Chloride,  SnClf,  is  obtained  by  passing  a  stresr 
dry  chlorine  over  melted  tin  in  a  glass  retort,  or  by  fea^r. 
mixture  of  powdered  tin  with  an  excess  of  mercuric  dikxide,  * 
the  anhydrous  chloride  distils  over  as  a  colourless,  moink,  f-n  \ 
liquid,  which  boils  at  II3.9^     It  unites  with  water  with  ctoj- 
of  heat,  forming  hydrated  compounds  of  the  composition  St." 
3H2O  ;  SnCl4,5H20,  and  SnCl4,8H20.     The  compound  cona^:  % 
SHgO  is  employed  as  a  mordant,  and  is  commerdaDy  kuoai  • 
oxy  muriate  of  tin. 

Stannic  chloride  combines  with  alkaline  chlorides,  for-:« 
double  chlorides  (sometimes  called  Mar(hstannates\  aid  - 
SnCl4,2NH4Cl,  and  SnCl4,2KCl. 

Stannous  Sulphide,  SnS.— When  tinfoil  is  introduced  ' 
sulphur  vapour  the  metal  takes  fire,  and  yields  a  leaden<oV:c^ 
mass  of  stannous  sulphide. 

In  the  hydrated  condition  stannous  sulphide  is  precip;ia*i  i- 
a  brown  powder  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  thpx. 
stannous  chloride  ;  on  drying,  this  becomes  black  and  anhydio:: 

Stannous  sulphide  dissolves  in  hot  concentrated  hydroct  " 
acid.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alkaline  polysulphides,  lonzus^  '^ - 
stannates,  thus — 

(i)    4SnS  +  K8S6=K2SnS3  +  3SnSj. 
(2)     SnSj  +  KjS  ^KjSnS,. 

On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solutioii,  iUr^- 
sulphide  is  precipitated — 

K2SnS8+ 2HC1=2KC1  +  H^S  +  SnS^ 

Stannic  Sulphide,  SnSj.— This  compound  cannot  be  kxrt- 
by  heating  tin  and  sulphur  alone,  as  the  heat  of  the  rcactio:  • 
greater  than  that  at  which  stannic  sulphide  is  resoh^ed  -' 
stannous  sulphide  and  sulphur.  It  is  obtained  by  bcatici:  *  * 
amalgam,  sulphur  and  ammonium  chloride,  in  a  retort  The  ic  ' 
that  takes  place  is  a  complicated  one,  various  products  ber. 
volatilised,  and  stannic  sulphide  remaining  in  the  retort  as  a  ^^^ 
of  golden-yellow  scales.  Amongst  the  products  expelled  dtrv 
the  process  are  ammonium  chloride,  sulphur,  mercuric  chlor/J 
mercuric  sulphide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  auMn^^^' 
chloride  present  probably  acts  by  the  formation  of  ammor/^" 
stannous  chloride,  as  an  intermediate  product,  which  is  then  ^ 
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composed  with  the  production  of  stannic  sulphide  and  ammonium 
stannic  chloride  thus — 

2SnCl2,2N  H4CI  +  2S  =  SnSa  +  N  H4CI  +  SnCl4,2N  H4CI. 

Stannic  sulphide  is  a  golden  yellow  crystalline  substance  which, 
when  heated,  partially  sublimes  as  such,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
decomposed  into  the  monosulphide  and  free  sulphur.  It  is  largely 
used  as  a  pigment  known  as  mosaic  gold. 


LEAD. 

Symbol,  Pb.    Atomic  weight =206.9. 

Occurrence. — Lead  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
uncombined  state,  probably  reduced  from  its  ores  by  volcanic 
action. 

In  combination  with  sulphur  it  occurs  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  mineral  galena^  PbS,  which  is  the  ore  from  which  the  metal  is 
chiefly  obtained.  Large  quantities  are  also  met  with  as  carbonate 
in  the  mineral  cerussite^  PbCOg.  Other  natural  compounds  are 
anglesitey  PbS04  ;  lanarkite,  PbS04,PbO  ;  mailockite,  PbClgjPbO; 
PyromorphitCy  SPbsPjOgjPbCla. 

Modes  of  Formation. — Lead  is  very  readily  reduced  from  its 
compounds,  and  on  this  account  was  one  of  the  earliest  known 
metals.     It  was  termed  by  the  Romans  plumbum  nigrum. 

Two  general  processes  are  made  use  of  for  the  reduction  of  lead 
from  its  ores  : — 

In  the  first  method  (known  as  the  reduction  process)  the  lead 
sulphide  is  reduced  by  double  decomposition  with  lead  oxide  and 
sulphate,  which  are  formed  by  roasting  the  ore. 

In  the  second  (called  the  precipitation  process)  the  sulphide  is 
reduced  by  metallic  iron. 

(i.)  The  galena  is  introduced  into  a  reverberatoiy  furnace,  where 
it  is  partially  roasted,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  is  oxidised 
to  sulphate  and  oxide — 

PbS  +  202=PbS04. 
2PbS  +  302=2Pb04-2S02. 

The  temperature  is  then  raised,  when  the  oxide  and  sulphate 
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react  upon  a  further  portion  of  the  sulphide,  with  the  fonr^iic: 
metallic  lead  and  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide — 

PbS04+PbS=2Pb+2S02. 
2PbO  +  PbS  =  3Pb+SO,. 

This  method  of  lead  smelting  is  followed  when  the  ore  ii  f. 
free  from  other  metallic  sulphides.  The  reverberatoiy  f^i- 
usually  employed  (known  as  the  Flintshire  fumaci)  has  a  : 
siderable  depression,  or  well,  in  the  hearth,  where   the  met- 
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lead  collects  during  the  process,  and  from  which  it  is  draTsn 
into  a  metal  pot. 

The  same  process  is  carried  out  in  the  North  of  England,  - 
in  Scotland,  where  a  very  pure  lead  ore  is  employed,  upon  t 
shallow  hearths  (known  as  the  ore  Juarthy  or  Scotch  hearth"^.  \ . 
under  a  brickwork  hood  or  chimney  in  such  a  manner  ilut  : 
fumes  of  lead  which  escape  are  caused  to  pass  into  condcr-  * 
chambers.  Fig.  1 52  shows  such  a  hearth  in  section.  The  t-- 
peat  and  coal  is  urged  by  a  small  blast  admitted  from  behind,  j. 
the  ore  is  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  reduced  rr.tr 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  runs  under  the  fire-bar  and  o\-eTf: 
from  the  shallow  hearth  down  a  channel  upon  an  inclined  s  ' 
surface  S  (called  the  work'Stone\  into  an  iron  pot  P,  which  is  ^.or 
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heated  by  a  small  fire  to  enable  the  operator  to  ladle  the  metal  out 
into  moulds. 

(2.)  This  method  of  lead  smelting  depends  upon  the  fact  that  at 
a  high  temperature  metallic  iron,  in  contact  with  lead  sulphide,  is 
converted  into  ferrous  sulphide,  with  separation  of  lead — 

PbS  +  Fe  =  FeS  +  Pb. 

The  ores  (either  in  the  raw  state,  or  after  previous  calcination) 
are  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace  with  coke  and  either  metallic  iron 
or  such  materials  as  will  yield  iron  under  the  furnace  conditions. 
The  sulphide  of  iron,  along  with  other  metallic  sulphides,  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  molten  lead  as  a  matt  or  regulus,  while  above  this  a 
fusible  slag  collects,  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  iron. 

The  lead  first  obtained  by  any  of  these  processes  usually  con- 
tains antimony,  tin,  copper,  and  other  metals.  These  impurities 
are  removed  by  heating  the  metal  in  a  shallow,  flat-bottomed 
reverberatory  furnace.  Most  of  the  admixed  metals  oxidise  before 
the  lead,  and  collect  in  the  dross  which  forms  upon  the  surface. 
This  process  is  known  as  the  softening  of  lead.  The  silver,  how- 
ever, which  is  always  present,  is  not  removed  by  this  operation, 
but  is  extracted  by  one  of  the  methods  for  desilverising  lead 
described  under  silver,  page  560. 

Properties. — Lead  is  a  soft,  bluish-white  metal,  which  when 
freshly  cut  exhibits  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  On  exposure  to  the 
air  its  bright  surface  becomes  quickly  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide. 
Lead  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail,  and 
it  leaves  a  black  streak  when  drawn  across  paper.  It  cannot  be 
hammered  into  foil  or  drawn  into  wire,  but  may  readily  be  obtained 
in  these  forms  by  rolling  and  pressing.  When  a  quantity  of 
melted  lead  is  allowed  partially  to  resolidify,  and  the  still  liquid 
portion  poured  off,  the  metal  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  octahedral 
crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system.  Its  crystalline  nature  is 
also  readily  seen  by  submitting  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt  to  electro- 
lysis, when  the  metal  is  deposited  upon  the  negative  electrode  in 
beautiful  arborescent  crystals  with  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  (Fig. 
153).  It  is  deposited  in  a  similar  form,  known  as  the  lead  tree ^  by 
suspending  a  strip  of  zinc  in  such  a  solution.  The  specific  gravity 
of  lead  is  11.3  ;  it  melts  at  330"  to  335",  and  becomes  covered  with 
a  black  film  of  the  suboxide,  Pb20  :  when  more  strongly  heated 
it  is  oxidised  to  the  monoxide,  PbO. 

Lead  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  hydrochloric  and 
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sulphuric  acids  are  almost  without  action  upon  it  in  the  cokL  F'- 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  slowly  converts  it  n: 
lead  chloride. 

Lead  is  unacted  upon  by  pure  water  in  the  absence  of  air ;  '^ 
in  contact  with  air  lead  hydroxide  is  formed,  which  is  slif..: 
soluble  in  water.  By  the  action  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioiicic  i-r-  - 
this  solution,  a  basic  carbonate  is  precipitated,  having  the  c  - 
position  2PbC03,Pb(HO)2.  The  solvent  action  of  water  upon  >^- 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  various  dissoh-ed  r.  - 
stances  in  the  water ;  thus,  water  containing  small  quantiiie^ 
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ammoniacal  salts,  notably  the  nitrate,  dissolves  lead  much  in:^^ 
rapidly,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  water  charged  with  c^r-  - 
dioxide  under  pressure.     In  the  latter  case  the  action  is  proba^ 
due  to  the  fomiation  of  a  soluble  acid  carbonate. 

Water,  on  the  other  hand,  containing  small  quantities  <rf  pK"^^ 
phates  and  carbonates,  especially  the  acid  calcium  carbonate,  a' 
almost  entirely  without  action  upon  lead.  Certain  drinking  wate -- 
(such  as  the  Loch  Katrine  water),  which  on  account  of  their  pu" 
exert  a  solvent  action  upon  the  lead  pi{>es  through  which  they  are 
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conveyed,  are  rendered  incapable  of  acting  upon  the  lead  by  being 
first  filtered  through  chalk  or  animal  charcoal,  which  enables  them 
to  take  up  sufficient  calcium  carbonate  or  phosphate  to  prevent 
this  action. 

On  account  of  the  exhaustive  methods  of  desilverisation  to  which 
the  lead  is  subjected,  commercial  lead  possesses  a  degree  of  purity 
not  found  in  any  other  metal  as  commonly  met  with ;  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  metals  present  in  ordinary  commercial  lead 
ranges  from  o.i  to  aoo6  per  cent. 

Lead  is  put  to  a  large  number  of  uses  in  the  arts,  on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  and  its  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  water  and  many  acids.  In  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pipes  advantage  is  taken  of  the  extreme  softness  of  the  metal  and 
the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  pressed  into  shape ;  the  lead, 
in  a  pasty  or  semi-molten  condition,  being  merely  squeezed,  or 
squirted^  through  a  steel  die  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Lead  bullets  are  also  made  by  squeezing  the  metal  into  moulds  ; 
for  as  lead  contracts  on  solidification,  bullets  made  by  casting 
always  contain  a  small  cavity,  which  (unless  it  happens  to  form 
exactly  at  the  point  of  centre  of  gravity)  renders  the  flight  of  the 
bullet  untrue. 

QlCides  of  Lead.— Five  oxides  of  lead  are  known,  having  the 
composition  PbaO,  PbO,  PbjOg,  PbsO^,  PbO^. 

Lead  Suboxide  {plumbous  oxide\  PbgO,  is  the  black  compound 
which  is  formed  when  lead  is  heated  to  its  melting-point.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  plumbic  oxalate  to  about  300^*  in  a  glass  tube 
or  retort — 

2PbC204 = CO  +  3C08+  PbgO. 

When  heated  in  the  air  it  bums,  forming  plumbic  oxide  ;  in  the 
absence  of  air  it  is  decomposed  into  the  same  oxide  and  metallic 
lead,  the  reactions  being — 

PbaO  +  0  =  2PbO. 
Pb20  =  Pb  +  PbO. 

In  contact  with  acids  it  decomposes  in  the  same  manner,  lead 
being  deposited,  and  the  plumbic  oxide  dissolving  in  the  acid  to 
form  a  plumbic  salt. 

Plumbic  Oxide  {lead  monoxide^  litharge^  fnasstcoi)^  PbO,  is 
formed  when  lead  is  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  obtained  in 
large  quantities  in  the  cupellation  of  argentiferous  lead.     It  may 
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be  obtained  by  heating  lead  nitrate  or  carbonate,  axni  it  is  prodaced 
when  any  of  the  other  oxides  are  heated. 

Plumbic  oxide  is  a  yellowish  powder,  known  commercially  l.- 
massicot^  which,  when  melted  and  resolidified,  is  obCained  as  i 
crystalline  mass,  known  as  litharge.  Plumbic  oxide  is  very  s  jVt- 
soluble  in  water,  i  part  dissolving  in  7000  parts  of  water:  'i.- 
solution  is  alkaline,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  absorbs  carbc- 
dioxide,  forming  an  insoluble  basic  carbonate.  Plumbic  oaddf  : 
dissolved  by  acids,  with  formation  of  the  salts  of  lead ;  it  i.< 
dissolves  in  warm  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide. 

This  oxide  forms  two  hydrated  compounds,  having-  the  cor- 
position  2PbO,H20  and  3PbO,H,0.     The  former  is  obtained  a^  a 
white  precipitate  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ]e 
acetate ;  the  second,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  basic  >-" 
acetate  at  25°. 

Lead  Sesquloxide,  PbjO,,  is  obtained  as  an  orange-oolocr^: 
precipitate  by  adding  sodium  hypochlorite  to  a  solution  of  plnn: 
oxide  in  potassium  hydroxide.  Heat  decomposes  it  into  oxy^^' 
and  plumbic  oxide.  Acids  convert  it  into  the  monoxide  ar: 
dioxide,  the  former  dissolving  and  yielding  a  salt  of  lead  Th  - 
oxide  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  two  oxides,  PbO,PbO* 

Triplumbic  Tetroxide  {red  Uad^  minium),  Pb^O^,  is  obtairr' 
when  lead  carbonate,  or  monoxide,  is  subjected  to  prolocig«i 
heating  in  contact  with  air,  at  a  temperature  not  above  450*.  .'1 
higher  temperatures  it  again  gives  up  oxygen.  It  is  a  scare 
crystalline  powder,  varying  somewhat  in  colour,  according  to  r:.- 
mode  of  preparation.  Dilute  acids  convert  it  into  PbO,  ar: 
2PbO,  the  latter  oxide  dissolving  to  yield  lead  salts.  With  strr-. 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  the  molecule  of  >^ 
dioxide  is  acted  upon,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  ox>^e- 
respectively — 

Pb304+8Ha=4H,0+3PbCl2+Cl3e. 
Pb304  +  3HsS04  =  3H20+3PbS04  +  0. 

When  red  lead  is  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  h.: 
glacial  acetic  acid,  it 'dissolves  entirely  in  the  acid,  and  the  IirL\. 
contains  lead  tetracetate — ^a  salt  which  is  of  interest  as  being  onr  ■. : 
the  few  salts  known  containing  tetravalent  lead  (see  page  628).  Or 
cooling,  the  tetracetate  separates  out  as  pale  greenish- white  need!e^. 
The  salt  is  immediately  decomposed  by  water ;  if  therefore  th€ 
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acid  solution  of  it  be  poured  into  water,  a  brown  precipitate  of 
lead  peroxide  is  thrown  down,  and  acetic  acid  regenerated — 

Pb(C2H30j)4+2H20  =  Pb02+4HC2H302. 

Red  lead*  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass. 

Plumbic  Peroxide  (lead  dioxide),  PbOj,  may  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  red  lead — 

PbgO^  (or  Pb02,2PbO)  +  4HN03=PbOj  +  2Pb(N03)2+2H20. 

Or  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  upon 
the  monoxide.  Thus,  when  chlorine  is  passed  through  an  alkaline 
solution,  in  which  the  monoxide  is  suspended,  or  when  bleaching- 
powder  is  added  to  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  dioxide  is 
produced. 

The  dark-brown  deposit  which  forms  upon  the  positive  electrode 
when  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt  is  electrolysed,  also  consists  of  the 
dioxide. 

Plumbic  peroxide  is  a  brown  or  puce-coloured  powder.  It  is  a 
powerful  oxidising  substance,  and  when  gently  rubbed  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  a  warm  mortar  the  mass  suddenly  inflames.  When 
a  stream  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  over  the  peroxide  in  a  tube, 
the  two  compounds  unite  to  form  lead  sulphate,  the  mass  becom- 
ing incandescent.  Nitric  acid  is  without  action  upon  it,  but 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  act  upon  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  upon  red  lead.  When  strongly  heated  the  peroxide  gives  up 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  monoxide. 

When  plumbic  peroxide  is  boiled  with  strong  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide  it  dissolves,  and  the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  potas- 
sium plumbate,  KjPbOgjSHjO.  This  compound  corresponds  with 
potassium  stannate,  K2Sn03,3H20,  and  its  existence  shows  that 
lead  possesses,  although  to  a  very  feeble  extent,  the  acidic  properties 
exhibited  by  the  other  members  of  the  same  family  of  elements. 

Plumbic  Chloride  (lead  dichloride\  PbClg,  is  obtained  as  a 
v/hite  curdy  precipitate  when  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble 
chloride,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt.     It  is  also  produced 

*  Commercial  red  lead  varies  considerably  in  composition,  and  although  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  definite  compound  exists  of  the  composition  PbjO^ 
(which  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  formula  2PbO,Pb02),  it  is  still  uncer- 
tain whether  there  are  not  other  compounds  consisting  of  these  two  oxides 
united  in  different  proportions. 
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by  the  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  upon  lead  in  ifae  per- 
sence  of  air.  It  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  lead  oxide  -r 
carbonate  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  lead  chloride  ser-- 
rates  out  on  cooling  in  long  white,  lustrous,  needle-shaped  cr>v-i.  - 
belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  Lead  chloride  is  soliible  :r 
boiling  water  to  the  extent  of  about  4  parts  in  100  parts  erf"  wav.- 
On  cooling  the  solution  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  separates  c^ 
and  at  o"  the  liquid  contains  0.8  part  in  solution.  The  pveses^r 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  diminishes  the  s  '. . 
bility  of  lead  chloride. 

When  heated  in  contact  with  air  it  is  converted  into  an  nv 
chloride,  of  the  composition  PhjOCIj,  or  PbCljjPbO,  correspagic  -^ 
with  the  natural  compound  matlockiU,  This  compound,  in  :'-- 
hydrated  condition,  PbgOCl^iHgO,  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  :'* 
the  addition  of  lime-water  to  a  solution  of  lead  chloride,  am  > 
employed  as  a  white  pigment,  known  as  PcUtinsoifs  wkiu  l^td. 

Cassel  yellow  is  an  oxychloride  of  lead  of  the  composi*:-- 
PbCl„7PbO,  obtained  by  heating  lead  oxide  and  amnKm-.z 
chloride. 

Lead  Tetrachloride  (/^a^/^^rrA//7nVi5f),  PbCl*.— WhcnpturrV 
peroxide  is  dissolved  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acii.  ^ 
yellow  liquid   is  obtained,  which,  on  warming,   yields  chlorre, 
with  precipitation  of  lead  dichloride.    This  liquid  contains  '^-•c 
tetrachloride  of  lead  in  solution. 

When  lead  dichloride  is  suspended  in  hydrochlonc  add,  arc 
chlorine  is  passed  through  the  mixture,  a  solution  of  lead  tetn- 
chloride  is  obtained  ;  and  on  the  addition  of  ammonium  chlor.c*. 
ammonium  plumbic  chloride,  PbCl4,2NH4Cl  (corresponding  * 
ammonium  stannic  chloride),  separates  out.  When  this  compo;:'^: 
is  acted  upon  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  cold,  lead  teiri- 
chloride  separates  out  as  a  yellow  oily  liquid. 

Lead  tetrachloride  is  a  yellow,  highly- refracting,  finning  liquid 
which  decomposes  in  contact  with  moisture  into  lead  dichlor.-'f 
and  chlorine.     It   may  be   preserved  beneath   concentrated  sl 
phuric  acid.     With  small  quantities  of  vi'ater  it  forms  a  hydra:* 
compound,  but  excess  of  water  decomposes  it  into  hydrochlonc 
acid  and  lead  peroxide— 

PbCl4  +  2H,0=Pb02+4HCL 

When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  add  to  about  105*,  it  sudden!/ 
decomposes  with  explosion 
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Lead  Nitrate,  Pb(N03)3,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
nitric  acid.  The  salt  is  deposited  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of 
regular  octahedral  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of 
50  parts  in  100  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When 
heated  it  evolves  nitrogen  peroxide  and  oxygen,  leaving  plumbic 
oxide  (page  242). 

On  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  lead  nitrate  with  lead  oxide, 
the  latter  dissolves,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals 
of  a  basic  nitrate,  Pb(N03)HO  or  Pb(N03)2,PbO,H20.  By  the 
addition  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate,  other  basic 
nitrates  are  obtained,  which  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
compounds  of  Pb(N03)H0  with  PbO,  or  of  Pb(N03)s  with  PbO 
and  HgO  in  varying  proportions. 

Lead  Carbonate,  PbCOs,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder  by  the  addition 
of  ammonium  sesquicar- 
bonate  to  a  solution  of 
lead  nitrate.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  transparent 
rhombic  crystals  in  the 
mineral  cerussite^  isomor- 
phous  with  arragonite. 
Lead  carbonate  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
appreciably  dissolved  in 
water  charged  with  carbon  Fig.  j^. 

dioxide.     When  sodium  or 

potassium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate,  basic 
carbonates  of  lead  are  precipitated,  varying  in  composition  with  the 
conditions  of  temperature.  The  most  important  of  the  basic  car- 
bonates is  white  lead,  2PbC03,Pb(HO)^.  This  compound  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  by  several  processes  for  use  as  a  pigment. 
The  oldest  process,  and  that  which  yields  the  best  product,  is  known 
as  the  Dutch  method.  It  depends  upon  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
upon  metallic  lead,  in  the  presence  of  moist  air  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  lead,  cast  into  rough  gratings  in  order  to  expose 
a  large  surface,  is  placed  in  earthenware  pots,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
154.  A  small  quantity  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (in  the  old  Dutch 
process,  vinegar)  is  placed  in  the  pots,  and  the  gratings  of  lead, 
which  rest  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  pot,  are  piled  one  upon  the 
other.    These  pots  are  then  placed  upon  a  thick  bed  of  spent  tan- 
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bark  (in  the  original  method,  dun^\  upon  the  floor  of  a  shed  i.i 
covered  with  planks.  Upon  these  another  layer  of  tan-Wi  - 
spread,  and  a  second  row  of  pots  similarly  charged.  In  ±  - 
manner  the  layers  of  pots  are  built  up  to  the  roof  of  the  sbe4  a^*^ 
the  whole  allowed  to  remain  for  about  three  months*  Sucha  staii. 
will  contain  many  tons  of  lead,  and  about  65  gallons  of  dilute  ace.  : 
acid  to  the  ton  of  metal.  The  acid  is  gradually  vaporised  bv  /• 
heat  developed  by  the  fermenting  tan-bark,  which  results  firs:  r 
the  formation  of  a  basic  lead  acetate — 

2H(C,H302)  +  2Pb  +  Oj  =  Pb(CsH302)j,Pb(HOV 

This  basic  acetate  is  then  acted  upon  by  the  carbon  dio*^- 
evolved  during  the  fermentation,  with  the  production  of  a  mixt-^ 
of  normal  lead  acetate  and  basic  lead  carbonate,  thus — 

3{Pb(C3H30a)a,Pb(H0)a}+2COs=3Pb(C2H3O2)2+2PbCO3,Pb(H0U*2H, 

And  the  lead  acetate,  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  rear- 
upon  a  further  portion  of  the  metal,  regenerating  the  basic  accs> 
which  is  once  more  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide — 

Pb(C2H3O2)2+Pb+0  +  H,O={Pb(C2H3OJj,Pb(H0)2!. 

In  this  cycle  of  reactions,  therefore,  the  acetic  acid  acts  a.-  i 
carrier,  a  comparatively  small  quantity  being  able  to  con\-en  ^ 
indefinite  amount  of  lead  into  white  lead. 

White  lead  is  also  prepared  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  in:o  d 
solution  of  the  basic  acetate,  obtained  by  boiling  plimibic  o\  it 
(litharge)  with  lead  acetate.  The  product,  however,  is  not  >* 
opaque  as  that  obtained  by  the  former  metht)d,  and  is  theref  -^ 
not  so  valuable  as  a  pigment.  (This  method  is  known  ai  i"^ 
Clichy^  or  Th^nard's  process.) 

Milner^s  process  consists  in  grinding  together  litharge,  sod;  r 
chloride,  and  water,  whereby  a  mixture  of  an  oxy chloride  of  Itu- 
and  sodium  hydroxide  is  formed — 

4PbO  +  2NaCl  +  5H2O  =  PbCl2,3PbO,4H20 +2NaH0, 

and  then  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  mixture,  which  convtr* 
it  into  white  lead  and  sodium  chloride,  thus — 

3[PbCl2,3PbO,4H20]+6NaHO  +  8COo=6NaCI  + 
4[2PbC03,Pb(HO)2]  +  llH,6. 
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"Wliite  lead  is  a  heavy,  amorphous  powder,  whose  value  as  a 
igment,  or  body  colour,  depends  upon  its  opacity  and  density. 
i^ltliough  this  compound  labours  under  the  disadvantages  of  being 
rxtremely  poisonous,  and  of  becoming  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
lydrog^en,  no  substitute  for  it  has  yet  been  found  which  possesses 
he  same  "  body  "  or  covering  power. 

L.ead  Sulphate,  PbS04.— The  mineral  anglesite,  PbS04,  occurs 
in  the  form  of  rhombic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  strontium  and 
barium  sulphates.  Lead  sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder,. 
by  precipitating  a  lead  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble 
sulphate.  It  is  soluble  in  water  only  to  an  extremely  slight  extent, 
and  still  less  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  strong  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  readily.  It  also  dissolves  in  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
in  many  ammoni'acal  salts,  notably  the  acetate,  and  in  sodium 
thiosulphate. 

An  acid  sulphate,  of  the  composition  PbS04,H2S04,H20,  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  normal  sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
a  basic  sulphate,  PbS04,PbO,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  the  normal  salt. 

Lead  Sulphide,  PbS.— The  natural  sulphide,  galena^  is  found 
in  the  form  of  cubical  crystals,  possessing  very  much  the  colour 
and  the  metallic  lustre  of  freshly  cut  lead.  It  is  artificially  formed 
when  lead  is  heated  in  sulphur  vapour,  or  when  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt. 

When  heated  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  stream  of  an  inert  gas,  lead 
sulphide  melts,  and  sublimes  in  the  form  of  small  cubes.*  When 
heated  with  free  access  of  air  it  is  converted  into  lead  sulphate. 

Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  lead  sulphide  into  the  nitrate, 
with  separation  of  sulphur ;  but  strong  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  into 
lead  sulphate.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

*  From  the  readiness  with  which  lead  sulphide  volatilises  when  heated  in 
a  stream  of  sulphur  dioxide,  Hannay  concludes  {Proc.  Chem.  Soc. ,  May  ^894) 
that  the  two  substances  unite  to  form  a  volatile  compound,  PbS.SOg,  or 
PbSa02,  which,  when  its  temperature  falls,  again  breaks  up  into  lead  sulphide 
and  sulphur  dioxide.  He  stated  that  when  sulphur  dioxide  is  generated  in 
intimate  contact  with  galena,  as  when  a  stream  of  air  is  passed  through  the 
molten  substance,  one  half  of  the  lead  is  reduced  and  one  half  volatilises  with 
the  gas,  according  to  the  equation  2PbS+03=Pb+  PbS.SOa.  ^"^  the  recent 
experiments  of  Smith  and  Jenkins  [Proc.  Chem.  Soc. ,  June  1897)  show  that 
this  definite  ratio  between  the  volatilised  and  reduced  lead  does  not  obtain ; 
and  they  find  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  compound  PbS202. 
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When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution o(>:: 
chloride,  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  first  yellow,  then  redd.- 
brown,  and  finally  black  ;  the  yellow  and  red  precipitates  art  «•  - 
pounds  of  lead  chloride  and  lead  sulphide,  termed  sulpbochlorkit^ 
having  the  composition,  PbSjPbCU,  and  SPbSjPbCl^. 

The  compounds  of  lead  are  powerful  poisons^  and  when  cr- 
tinuously  taken  into  the  system  in  small  quantities,  they  act  k. 
cumulative  poisons.  Painters  and  others  who  constantly  ha-i- 
white  lead  are  liable  to  suffer  from  chronic  lead  poisoning. 


CHAPTER  X 
ELEMENTS  OP  GROUP   V.  (PAMILY  A.) 

Vanadium,  V  =  5i.a;   NioHum^  Nb  =  94;    Tantalum,  Ta=i83. 

The  three  rare  metals  comprising  this  family  are  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  also  to  the  elements  of  family  B  of  the  same  group,  namely,  the 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  series. 

Vanadium  occurs  in  a  few  rare  minerals,  as  vanadiie,  3Pb,(V04)2.PbCl2 
(the  vanadium  analogue  of  pyromorphite) ;  pucfurite,  BiV04 ;  moitramite, 
(PbCu),(V04)2.2(PbCu)(HO)a.  Small  quantities  also  occur  in  certain  iron 
ores,  the  vanadium  ultimately  finding  its  way  into  the  Bessemer  slag,  in 
which  it  has  been  found  concentrated  to  the  extent  of  1.5  per  cent. 

Metallicr vanadium  was  first  isolated  by  Roscoe  (1867),  although  its  existence 
was  previously  discovered  by  Del  Rio  (z8oi).  The  metal  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain,  as  at  a  red  heat  it  combines  with  oxygen  with  great  readiness, 
yielding  the  pentoxide  V2OS.  and  also  with  nitrogen,  forming  the  nitride  VN. 
The  element  is  prepared  by  heating  the  dichloride  in  a  stream  of  perfectly 
pure  hydrogen — 

VCla+Ha=2HCl  +  V. 

Vanadium  is  ^acted  upon  by  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when 
heated  bums  brilliantly  to  the  pentoxide. 

Niobium  and  tantalum  are  found  associated  together  in  the  rare  mineral 
tantalite  or  columbite.  The  first  to  be  discovered  was  tantalum  (Hatchett, 
i8ox),  and  was  originally  named  columbium;  and  the  name  niobium  (from 
Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus)  was  given  to  the  allied  element  by  Rose 
(1846).  Niobium  is  obtained  by  heating  the  trichloride,  NbClj,  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen. 

Vanadium  forms  five  oxides,  corresponding  to  the  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
while  three  oxides  of  niobium  and  two  of  tantalum  are  known  : — 


V^O^or  VO)  ;  ^ 

^aOs;  Va04(orV02) 

:  VaO«. 

NbO        ; 

-     ;        NbOa 

.  Nb^O,. 

—         ; 

-     ;        TaOa 

;  Ta^Oj. 

The  pentoxides  are  obtained  when  the  metals  are  bumed  in  air  or  oxygen. 
They  give  rise  respectively  to  vanadates,  niobates,  and  tantalates,  correspond- 
ing to  nitrates  and  metaphosphates,  thus— 

Sodium  nitrate,  NaNO^.  Sodium  metaniobate,  NaNbOj. 

Sodium  metaphosphate,  NaPOs.        Sodium  metatantalate,  NaTaOj. 
Sodium  metavanadate,  NaVOj. 
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The  closer  relation  of  these  elements  to  phosphorus  than  to  nitrogeB  5?  5f 
in  the  formation  of  salts  derived  from  ortho-  and  p>TO-acids.  oofre<pc:i  - 
to  orthophosphates  and  pyrophosphates.     The  naturally  ocoining  ^zea  -' 
compounds  above  mentioned  are  vanadates  deri\-ed  firom  the  hypcp-j^r 
orthovanadic  acid,  HsVO^.     Both  metavanadic  acid,  HVOj.  and  -^tc'^J. 
acid,  H4Va07,  have  been  obtained.     Unlike  the  phosphorus  oompocnc?.  - 
metavanadates  are  the  most  stable  of  the  three  classes  of  salts,  ani  :- 
orthovanadates  the  least  stable.     The  most  important  of  these  salu  ^  *.  - 
ammonium  metavanadate,   NH4VO8,  which  is  [vepared   by  disisolvl-?  ::.• 
pentoxide  in  ammonia.     This  salt  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  cfalon'ie.  ": 
use  is  made  of  this  property  in  the  preparation  of  vanadium  coca;^  -  - 
from  the  mineral  moUramite,     When  ammonium  metavanadate  is  if3.-< 
vanadium  pentoxide  is  obtained — 

2NH4V03=V205+2NHj+H80. 

Vanadium  acts  also  as  a  feeble  base.  Thus,  when  the  tetroxide,  or  ^o 
vanadic  oxide,  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  hypovanadic  sulphate.  V20^>~,,. 
is  formed.     The  solution  of  this  salt  possesses  a  rich  blue  coIocd*. 

Vanadium  forms  three  chlorides,  having  the  composition — 

VCLj  (or  VaClJ  ;  VClj  (or  V^\) ;  VCl^. 

Niobium  gives  a  trichloride,  NbClj,  and  pentachloride,  NbClj,  whil?  :r  • 
the  pentachloride  of  tantalum  is  known,  TaClg. 

Vanadium  forms  a  number  of  compounds  with  oxygen  and  chlofine.  V".^ 
when  vanadium  tetrachloride  is  acted  upon  by  water,  it  jrields  hypovx:-:-^: 
chloride,  V204C1^,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  giving  a  blue  solutioo. 

Vanadium  oxychloride,  or  vanadyl  trichloride,  VOCI3,  cocresponds  to  at>- 
phorus  oxychloride.  POClj.  From  vanadyl  trichloride,  by  treatmeni  ».:_ 
zinc,  vanadyl  dichloride  is  obtained,  VOCl^,  and  by  the  action  of  hydrocK:  "- 
a  high  temperature  upon  this,  both  vanadyl  monochloride.  VOCl.  anddivanaiv 
monochloride,  VgOgCl,  are  formed. 


CHAPTER   XI 
ELEMENTS  OF  GROUP  VI.  (FAMILY  A,) 

Chromium.  Cr      ,        .         .     52.1     I     Tungsten,  W  .  184 

Molybdenum,  Mo.  •     96        |     Uranium,  U    .         .  239.5 

CHBOMITTH. 
Symbol,  Cr.     Atomic  weight = 52.  i . 

Occurrence.— Chromium  does  not  occur  in  nature  in  the  un- 
combined  state.  In  combination  with  oxygen  and  associated 
with  iron,  it  is  met  with  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mineral 
chrome  iron  ore^  or  chromite^  CrjOgjFeO.  This  ore  is  the  chief 
source  of  chromium  compounds.  Other  natural  compounds  are 
crocoisitey  PbCr04,  and  chrome-ochre^  CrgOj.  Traces  of  chromium 
are  present  in  various  minerals,  such  as  the  emerald  and  green 
serpentine,  and  impart  to  them  their  green  colour. 

Modes  of  FormatioIL — ^Although  chromium  compounds  are 
manufactured  for  industrial  purposes,  the  element  itself  has 
received  no  technical  application. 

It  was  obtained  by  Wohler  by  the  reduction  of  fused  chromium 
chloride  with  metallic  zinc,  beneath  a  layer  of  fused  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides.  The  regulus,  or  alloy  of  zinc  and  chromium, 
was  then  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  whereby  the  zinc  was 
dissolved,  and  the  chromium  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
powder.  Chromium  may  also  be  obtained  as  bright  metallic 
scales,  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  chromous  chloride 
containing  chromic  oxide.  The  metal  may  be  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide,  CrjOg,  by  means  of  carbon  at  the  high 
temperature  of  the  electric  furnace,  or  by  heating  the  oxide  with 
metallic  alimiinium. 

Properties. — Chromium  is  a  hard,  steel-grey  metal,  which  is 
not  oxidised  in  dry  air.  When  heated  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame 
it  burns  brilliantly.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.     The  metal  is  not  magnetic.     The  presence  of 
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minute  quantities  of  chromium  in  steel  imparts  to  the  latter  s^ 
hardness  and  tenacity. 

Oxides  of  Chromium. — Two  oxides  of  chromium  are  decnrt 
known,  namely — 

Chromium  sesquioxide  {chromic  oxide)  .    Cr/)*. 

Chromium  trioxide  (chromium  anhydride)    .         .    CrO,. 

The  first  is  a  basic,  and  the  second  an  acidic  oxide:  Bef  if^ 
these  two  compounds,  a  hydrated  oxide,  derived  from  the  unkis-:-. 
chromous  oxide,  also  exists,  having  the  composition  CrO,HX».  - 
Cr(H  0)2.  It  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  precipitate  by  adding  pecL- 
sium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  chromium  dichloride  (chnsr  •_> 
chloride),  with  the  exclusion  of  air.  It  rapidly  absorbs  or^t: 
turning  dark  brown.  When  heated  out  of  contact  with  air  i:  -• 
converted  into  the  sesquioxide,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen— 

2CrO,H20  =  Crj03+H,0  +  Hj. 

Other  compounds  of  chromium  and  oxygen  are  described,  whose  cocpt>£- 
tion,  however,  is  not  definitely  established  ;  thus,  the  product  obtaiDed  i>  ■ 
brown  powder,  either  by  the  partial  reduction  of  the  trioxide  or  the  ox}:xi'' 
of  the  sesquioxide,  is  regarded  by  some  chemists  as  chromium  dioxide.  Cr' 
and  by  others  as  chromium  chromate.  CrjOg.CrOj.     It  is  readily  dtHii-^ 
passing  nitric  oxide  into  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate. 

Chromium  Sesquioxide,  Cr^Os,  is  obtained  as  a  grey-gT-- 
powder,  when  either  the  hydroxide,  or  the  trioxide,  orammoc^' 
dichromate  is  ignited  (see  page  230). 

When  the  vapour  of  chromyl  dichloride,  CrOjCl^  is  passf- 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  chromic  oxide  is  deposited  in  the  fora  ■ 
dark-green  hexagonal  crystals.  Chromic  oxide  which  has  hff" 
strongly  ignited  is  nearly  insoluble  in  acids.  It  is  used  under  > 
name  of  chrome  green  as  a  pigment,  and  for  giving  a  green  cc  :• 
to  glass. 

Chromic  Hydroxides. — Chromic  oxide  yields  a  number  ' 
hydrated  compounds.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  sohirk^J"  ^y 
chromic  chloride,  or  other  chromic  salt,  free  from  alkali,  a  "►;' 
blue  compound  is  precipitated,  which,  when  dried  over  sulpb-' 
acid,  has  the  composition  Cr2(HO)e,4H20  (or  CrjOajTHjO).  ^^'^ 
this  is  dried  in  vacuo  it  loses  SHjO,  and  becomes  Cr/HOVH 
(or  Cr203,4H20);  and  on  being  heated  at  200%  it  again  parts  ^'^' 
3H2O,  and  has  the  composition  Cr203,H20. 
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When  potassium  dichromate  and  boric  acid  are  heated  to  dull 
redness,  and  the  niass  treated  with  water,  a  rich  green  residue  is 
obtained,  having  the  composition  Cra03,2HjO.  This  compound, 
known  as  Guignefs  green^  is  employed  as  a  pigment. 

The  first  two  of  these  compounds,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
consisting  of  the  hydroxide  Cr2(HO)Q  in  a  hydrated  condition, 
namely,  Cr2(HO)g,4H20  and  Cr2(HO)^H20,  are  readily  soluble  in 
acids,  yielding  the  chromic  salts. 

Chromium  Trioxide  {chromic  anhydride)  CrOg.— When  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate,  the  trioxide  separates  out  in  long,  red,  needle-shaped 
crystals — 

K2Cr207  +  H2S04=  K2SO4+ HjO  +  2Cr03. 

The  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  crystals,  which  are  drained 
upon  porous  tiles,  and  the  adhering  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
sulphate  washed  away  by  strong  nitric  acid.  The  crystals  are 
finally  heated  upon  a  sand-bath,  whereby  the  nitric  acid  is 
evaporated. 

Chromium  trioxide  dissolves  in  water  to  the  extent  of  62  parts 
in  JOG  parts  of  water  at  26^  It  melts  at  a  temperature  about  192°. 
At  250"  it  begins  to  give  off  oxygen,  and  is  ultimately  converted 
into  the  sesquioxide — 

2Cr03=Cr203+30. 

Chromium  trioxide  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  in  contact 
with  most  organic  substances  it  is  reduced.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  compound,  therefore,  the  liquid  cannot  be  filtered  through 
paper  in  the  usual  way.  Warm  alcohol  dropped  upon  the  trioxide 
at  once  takes  fire,  while  in  a  more  diluted  condition  it  is  oxidised 
to  acetic  acid  ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  chromium  trioxide  is  made 
evident  by  the  change  of  colour  of  the  liquid,  from  red  or  yellow 
to  olive  green. 

Gaseous  ammonia  reduces  the  trioxide  to  the  sesquioxide,  with 
formation  of  water  and  nitrogen — 

2NH3  +  2Cr03  =  Cr203  +  N2+3H20, 

the  reaction  being  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  so  much  heat 
that  the  chromic  oxide  produced  becomes  incandescent. 

When  hydrogen    peroxide    is  added  to  a  dilute  solution   of 
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chromium  trioxide,  or  to  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  didurT-  - 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep   indigo-blue  solution  i5  . 
tained.     This  blue  compound  is  believed  to  contain /ctyat. - 
acidy  but  its  composition  has  not  been  definitely  estaUisbcd. 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  chromium  trioxide,  CrO^  ♦--  - 
perch  romic  acid,  HCrO^,  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  H^O,,  in  iitct  - 
mined  proportions. 

In  aqueous  solution  the  blue  colour  quickly  disappeais,  o\y.i- 
being  eliminated.  The  compound  is  soluble  in  ether  ;  and  ±t^ 
fore,  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  shaken  up  with  that  liqu  i . 
deep  blue  ethereal  solution  rises  to  the  top.  In  this  solutkc  'J- 
compound  is  more  stable,  but  when  evaporated  it  evolves  or.  5.*- 
leaving  chromium  trioxide.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies,  forr  -. 
alkaline  chromates  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  fbnnai.rc  r 
this  compound  constitutes  a  delicate  test  for  either  chiox  .r 
trioxide  or  hydrogen  peroxide  (see  Hydrogen  Peroxide,  page  :r" 

CliromoU8  Oompounds. — These  correspond  to  chromous  hydrate*  Cr  K 
in  which  the  chromium  functions  as  a  divalent  element,     Coinparaxi-»r  .  •' 
of  these  salts  are  known. 

ChromouB  CUoride,  CrCls»  is  formed  when  the  metal  dissolves  in  r .  - 
chloric  acid.     It  is  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  gently  healing  ci' 
chloride  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen.     It  is  a  white  crysialline  cojnp.  .- 
soluble  in  water  to  a  blue  solution,  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen. 

Cbromons  Sulphate,  CrSOiJHjO,  is  obtained  by  dissolTing  d«^' 
acetate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  deposited  from  the  scdutkn  r.  .    - 
crystals,  isomorphous  with  ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04,7HjO. 

ChPOmiC  Compounds. — These  are  derived  fix>ni  chromic  o\l: 
the  oxide  acting  as  a  base. 

ChPOmiC  Chloride,  CrCIj,  or  CrjCl^  is  prepared  by  stronr' 
heating  a  mixture  of  chromic  oxide,  CrjOj,  and  carbon  in  a  strt-  - 
of  dry  chlorine.     The  chromic  chloride  sublimes  in  the  forr-. 
scales,  having  a  reddish-pink  colour.     The  molecular  weiijh:    ' 
chromic  chloride  is  158.45,  showing  that  in  the  vaporous  state    * 
molecules  have  the  formula  CrClj,. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  n  1:^' 
containing  minute  traces  of  chromous  chloride,  forming  a  grtr: 
solution.  The  same  solution  is  obtained  by  dissolving  hydra:^ 
chromic  hydroxide,  Cr2(HO)6,4H20,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  arc  • 
this  solution  be  slowly  evaporate^  very  soluble  green  cry<ti- 
separate  out,  having  the  composition  Cr2C1^12HjO.  If  strrrc 
heated  in  the  air,  this  compound  gives  offvv^ter  and  hydiochlcrc 
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acid,  leaving  chromic  oxide,  CrgOg ;  but  when  heated  to  250*,  in 
either  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into 
the  pink  anhydrous  chromic  chloride,  which  redissolves  in  water 
to  the  green  solution.  If  heated  strongly  and  sublimed,  the  com- 
pound obtained  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Chromic  Sulphate,  Zxj^^O^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  chro- 
mium hydroxide  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  green 
solution  is  formed,  which  on  standing  changes  to  blue,  and  slowly 
deposits  violet-blue  crystals.  The  salt  may  be  purified  by  dis- 
solving in  cold  water  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  If  insufficient 
alcohol  be  added  to  cause  immediate  precipitation,  the  salt  slowly 
deposits  from  the  dilute  spirit  in  blue  octahedrons,  belonging  to 
the  regular  system. 

A  cold  aqueous  solution,  which  has  a  violet  colour,  becomes 
green  when  boiled. 

Chromic  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies,  which  belong  to  the  alums. 

Potassium  Chromium  Alum  {chrome  alum),  K2S04,Cr2(S04)3, 
24H2O. — This  double  sulphate  is  formed  when  solutions  of  potas- 
sium and  chromium  sulphates  are  mixed  together  in  molecular 
proportions.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate,  and  reducing  the  chromic  oxide  by  passing 
sulphur  dioxide  through  the  liquid — 

( 1 )  KjCraO;  +  H2SO4  =  2Cr03  +  H,0  +  K2SO4. 

(2)  2Cr03  +  3S02    ^CraCSOJg." 

The  resulting  solution,  containing  the  two  sulphates  in  mole- 
cular proportions,  deposits  crystals  of  the  double  sulphate,  in  the 
form  of  dark  plum-coloured  octahedrons  (Fig.  149,  B,  page  619), 
which  appear  red  by  transmitted  light. 

Chrome  alum  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  a  plum-coloured  solu- 
tion, which  on  boiling  turns  green,  but  on  long  standing  returns  to 
its  original  colour. 

Sodium  chromium  alum  is  more  soluble,  and  ammonium  chro- 
mium alum  is  less  soluble,  than  the  potassium  salt. 

Ghromites. — Chrornic  oxide  acts  also  as  a  weak  acid,  and  combines  with 
other  oxides,  forming  compounds  resembling  the  aluminates.  When  potas- 
sium hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  chromic  salt,  the  green  hydraled 
oxide  which  is  precipitated  contains  alkali  which  cannot  be  removed  by  hot 
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water ;  this  is  present  in  the  form  of  potassium  chromite.  The  best  known 
chromites  are  zinc  chromite,  Cr^OsiZnO ;  manganous  chromite,  Cr^^.MnO, 
and  ferrous  chromite,  CraOs.FeO;  the  latter  occurs  naturally  as  chrome 
iron  ore. 

Chromates. — When  chromium  trioxide  is  dissolved  in  water, 
the  solution  is  believed  to  contain  chromic  acid,  H2Cr04  j  when 
the  solution  is  evaporated,  however,  the  trioxide  alone  is  left.  (Red 
crystals  have  been  obtained,  by  cooling  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
the  trioxide,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  acid.) 

Potassium  Chromate,  K2Cr04,  is  prepared  by  adding  potas- 
sium hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  the  dichromate— 

K2Cr207  +  2KHO=2KjCr04+  H,0. 

On  evaporation,  i^^  yellow  chromate  of  potash  separates  out  in 
rhombic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  the  extent  of  60 
parts  irf  100  parts  of  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution  having  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

Potassium  Diehromate,  KjCrjO^,  is  manufactured  from  chrome 
iron  ore  by  roasting  the  finely  crushed  ore  with  potassium  car- 
bonate and  lime  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  the  mass  being 
frequently  raked  over  to  expose  fresh  portions  to  the  oxidising 
action  of  the  flames.  In  this  way  a  mixture  of  calcium  and  potas- 
sium chromates  is  produced — 

2Cr20s,Fe0+8KaC03+Ca0+7O=CaCr04+3K.iCrO4+FeaO8+8CO2. 

The  yellow  mass,  when  cold,  is  broken  up  and  lixiviated  with  a 
hot  solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  which,  by  double  decomposition 
with  the  calcium  chromate,  forms  potassium  chromate  and  precipi- 
tates calcium  sulphate.  The  solution  after  settling  is  treated  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  the  chromate 
into  the  dichromate,  thus — 

2KjCr04+ H3S04= K2SO4+ HjO  +  KjCrgOy. 

The  dichromate  being  much  less  soluble  than  the  normal  chro- 
mate, a  large  proportion  of  it  at  once  deposits  as  the  solution  cools ; 
and  the  mother-liquor  containing  potassium  sulphate  is  used  again 
to  lixiviate  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  roasted  mixture. 

Potassium  dichromate  forms  large  red  prisms  or  tables,  belong* 
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ing  to  the  asymmetric  (triclinic)  system.  It  is  soluble  in  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  to  the  extent  of  10  parts  in  100  parts  of 
water,  yielding  an  acid  solution,  which  is  extremely  poisonous. 
When  a  film  of  gelatine  is  impregnated  with  potassium  dichromate 
and  exposed  to  light,  a  reduction  of  the  chromium  to  chromic 
oxide  takes  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gelatine  is  rendered 
insoluble.     This  property  is  utilised  in  photographic  processes.* 

Potassium  dichromate  is  also  known  under  the  misnomer  bichromate  of 
potash,  which  would  suggest  that  the  salt  was  in  reality  hydrogen  potassium 
chromate,  corresponding  to  bisulphate  of  potash,  HKSO4.  Such  a  chromium 
compound  does  not  exist.  The  dichromates  correspond  to  the  disulphates  (or 
p3rro8ulphates),  see  page  435. 

PotaMliiiii  Trldiromate.  K,Cr,Oio  (or  K9Cr04.2Cr03),  and  Potassiiim 
TMraobromate,  KgCrPu  (or  KaCr04,3Cr08),  are  also  known. 

Lead  Chromate,  PbCr04,  is  found  as  the  mineral  crocoisite. 
It  is  produced  by  precipitation  from  a  lead  salt,  with  either 
potassium  chromate  or  dichromate.  It  forms  a  bright  yellow 
powder,  known  as  chrome-yellow^  and  is  employed  as  a  pigment. 
It  melts  without  decomposition,  and  resolidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
brown  crystalline  solid.  At  higher  temperatures  it  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  chromic  oxide  and  a  basic  lead 
chromate.  When  heated  with  organic  compounds,  the  latter  are 
completely  oxidised ;  lead  chromate  is  therefore  employed  in 
organic  analyses. 

When  lead  chromate  is  digested  with  sodium  hydroxide,  or  with 
normal  potassium  chromate,  a  basic  lead  chromate  is  obtained 
as  a  rich  red  powder — 

2PbCr04+ 2NaH0  =  Na^CrO^  +  HjO  +  PbaCrOg. 

This  compound  is  known  as  chrome-red, 

ChPOmyl  Chloride,  Cr02Cl2. — This  compound  is  prepared  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sodium  chloride 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Chromyl  chloride  is  a  deep  red,  mobile, 
strongly  fuming  liquid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chromium  trioxide,  and  acts  as  a  powerfiil 
oxidising  substance.  When  dropped  upon  phosphorus  it  explodes. 
When  heated  in  sealed  tubes  it  is  converted  into  trichromyl 
chloride  with  loss  of  chlorine,  (Cr02)3Cla. 

Chromyl  chloride   may  be    regarded   as  being  derived  from 

•  Abney,  "  Treatise  on  Photography.** 
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chromic  acid,  Cr02(HO)2  {unknown\  by  the  complete  stibsatotkc 
of  (HO)  by  CI.  The  intermediate  compound,  chloro-chromk  a:  L 
Cr02(HO)Cl,  is  also  imknown,  although  its  salts  ha\-e  been  pre- 
pared ;  thus,  by  the  gentle  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  npoc 
potassium  dichromate,  potassium  chloro-chromate  is  obtaizied  as 
a  red  crystalline  salt — 

KgCrjO;  +  2HCI = 2CrOs(KO)Cl  +  H,0. 

Molybdenum,  Mo=96;  Tungsten,  W=i84;  Uraniam.  1^=2395. 

These  three  somewhat  rare  elements  are  closely  related  to  chroniiiiin. 

Molybdenum  occurs  in  the  mineral  molybdenite,  MoS»  (which  stroagi?  re- 
sembles graphite  in  appearance),  and  more  rarely  as  molybdenum  ochrr,  M.*., 
and  wulfeniUt  PbMo04. 

Tungsten  is  found  chiefly  in  tool/ram^  2FeW04,3MnW04  (occwTjr^  - 
the  Cornish  tin  mines);  more  rarely  as  sckeelinite,  PbWO^,  and  ax-i*^-*; 
ochre,  WOj. 

Uranium  occurs  as  an  oxide,  UO3.2UOS,  in  pitchblende  (a  coosides^.'r 
quantity  of  which,  associated  with  other  uranium  compounds,  has  reoe:'  • 
been  discovered  at  St.  Stephens,  Cornwall). 

Molybdenum  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  upon  the  heated  ox:  :- 
or  chloride;  uranium,  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  the  chloride;  vh.- 
tungsten  has  been  obtained  by  both  methods,  In  their  specinc  gra^.tjf'. 
tungsten  and  uranium  exhibit  a  marked  diflference  from  chromiaai  :.'- 
molybdenum;  thus,  Cr,  sp.  gr.=6;  Mo,  sp.  gr.=8.6;  while  W,  ^  gr  - 
19.1 ;  U,  sp.  gr.  =18.7. 

Molybdenum  and  uranium  form  a  large  number  of  oxides,  some  ofv:  : 
are  regarded  as  definite  oxides,  while  others  are  looked  upon  as  combiaaLrr.: 
of  two  oxides.  Only  two  oxides  of  tungsten  are  known.  The  composiuoc  ^ 
these  compotmds  is  as  follows— 

MoO  —  — 

MojOj  —  — 

MoO.,  WOa  UOa    u  O -UOl.  UO^ 

MoO,  WO,  U^    u!n!ln^".'i^ 


U508=U02,2UCS. 


The  trioxide  of  each  metal  is  an  add  oxide ;  uranium  trioxidc,  howev^.  s 
both  acidic  and  basic.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  by  the  acticr  - 
alkalies  they  yield  molybdates.  tungstates,  and  uranates.  Molybdatea  a- 
tungstates,  derived  from  the  acids  HjMo04,2H90  and  H^W04.2FU0  rcorr^ 
sponding  to  chromic  acid),  are  known.  And  all  three  oxides  yteki  saIl; 
corresponding  to  potassium  dichromate,  thus — 

Sodium  Dimolybdate.  Sodium  Ditungstate.  Sodinm  Diuraaate. 

Na-jMaA  •  NaaW^Oy  Na^UgOTw 

Molybdic  and  tungstic  acids  also  form  numerous  polymolybdates  and  p.  \\  ■ 
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tungstates,  by  the  absorption  of  varying  quantities  of  the  trioxide  into  the 
molecule  of  the  normal  salt  (see  Chromates,  page  663).  And  in  the  case  of 
tungsten,  the  compound  metatungstic  acid,  H2W40i8,7H20,  is  known. 

Uranium  dioxide  and  trioxide  are  both  basic  oxides,  the  former  yielding  the 
unstable  uranous  salts,  such  as  uranous  sulphate,  U{S04)y;  and  the  latter 
producing  the  uranyl  salts,  of  which  the  sulphate,  (U0a)S04,  and  nitrate, 
(U02)(N08)a.  are  well  known. 

Uranium  peroxide,  UO4,  is  an  acid  oxide  which  yields  per-uranates. 

Both  molybdic  and  tungstic  acids  form  complex  compounds  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  known  as  phospho-molybdic  and  phospho*tungstic  acids  :  thus, 
when  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  (NH4)2Mo04,  is  added 
in  excess  to  a  solution  of  orthophosphoric  add  or  an  orthophosphate,  a 
canary- yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonium  phospho-molybdate, 
2(NH8)8P04,22Mo08,12H20,  is  obtained  (see  page  477).  It  is  soluble  in 
alkalies  and  in  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  insoluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids. 
When  this  compound  is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia  the  solution  deposits  yellow 
crystals  of  phospho-molybdic  acid,  2H3p04,22MoO;,. 

Compounds  with  chlorine  having  the  following  composition  are  known  — 


UCI4. 
UClfl. 


MoCl, 

WClo 

MoCljorMoaCle 

— 

M0CI4 

WCI4 

M0CI5 

WCI5 

— 

WC1« 

CHAPTER  XII 
GROUP  VIL  {FAMILY  A.) 

UAHGAHESE. 

Symbol,  Mn.     Atomic  weight =55.0. 

OccuPrence. — This  element  is  never  found  in  nature  in  the  frsf 
state.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  combination  with  oxygen.  1.- 
Pyrolusite^  MnOj ;  braunite^  Mn^Os  ;  and  kausmanmte^  Mo^O, 
Also  as  a  hydrated  oxide  in  wanganite^  MnjOjjHjO.  It  is  re: 
with  also  as  carbonate  in  manganese  spar,  MnCO^;  and  ass:- 
phide  in  manganese  blende^  MnS. 

Modes  of  Formation. — Manganese  may  be  obtained  by  t^ 
reduction  of  the  oxide  by  means  of  carbon  at  a  very  bip 
temperature,  as  obtained  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  prodca 
however,  contains  carbon.  In  a  purer  state  it  may  be  prepared  ^ 
the  reduction  of  fused  anhydrous  manganous  chloride  by  means  c 
metallic  magnesium,  or  by  reducing  the  oxide  with  aluminimn  at  i 
high  temperature. 

Properties.— Manganese  is  a  hard,  steel-grey,  brittle  meti 
It  rapidly  oxidises  on  exposure  to  moist  air,  and  is  readihr  t^i^ 
solved  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  ' 
hydrogen. 

Oxides  of  Mansronese.— The  four  most  important  of  tbe>e 
are — 

Manganous  oxide  {manganese  monoxide)    .        .  MnO. 

Red  manganese  oxide  (Jiausmannite) .  MnjOi- 

Manganic  oxide  {manganese  sesquioxide)  .  MnjOj. 

Manganese  dioxide  {fiyrolusite)  ....  MnOf 

The  monoxide  and  sesquioxide  are  basic,  giving  rise  to  nan 
ganous  and  manganic  salts  respectively.  The  oxide,  MnjOi-  * 
also  basic,  but  yields  with  acids  both  manganous  and  maAgani^' 
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salts.  Manganese  dioxide  or  peroxide,  MnOg,  gives  manganous 
salts  with  elimination  of  available  oxygen.  It  also  combines  with 
certain  more  basic  oxides,  forming  unstable  compounds  known  as 
manganites. 

Manganese  trioxide,  MnOs,  and  hept-oxide,  Mn207,  have  also 
been  obtained.  They  are  both  acid  oxides,  giving  rise  respec- 
tively to  the  manganates  and  permanganates, 

Manganous  Oxide,  MnO,  is  obtained  by  heating  any  of  the 
higher  oxides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  or  by  igniting  a  mixture  of 
manganous  chloride,  sodium  carbonate,  and  ammonium  chloride. 
It  is  a  light  green  powder,  which,  if  prepared  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, oxidises  in  the  air.  When  perfectly  air-free  solutions  of 
potassium  hydroxide  and  a  manganous  salt  are  mixed,  with  exclu- 
sion of  air,  hydrated  manganous  oxide,  or  manganous  hydroxide, 
Mn(HO)j,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  rapidly  oxidises 
on  exposure  to  air. 

Red  Manganese  Oxide  {tnangano-manganic  oxide\  Mn304,  is 
the  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  being  formed  when 
both  the  higher  or  lower  oxides  are  strongly  heated.  Thus,  in  the 
preparation  of  oxygen  by  heating  the  dioxide,  this  compound 
remains  (page  184).  With  cold  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  mix- 
ture of  manganous  and  manganic  sulphates,  but  when  heated  with 
dilute  acid,  manganous  sulphate  and  dioxide  are  formed — 

Mn804  +  2H2S04=2MnS04  +  MnO,+2H20. 

Manganle  Oxide  {manganese  sesqutoxide\  MnjOg,  occurs  native 
as  ^auni/e,9Lnd  in  the  hydrated  condition  as  manganttey  Mn^Os^H^O. 
The  hydrated  oxide  is  formed  by  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  man- 
ganous hydroxide,  and  when  gently  heated  it  yields  the  oxide. 
Both  the  oxide  and  the  hydrate,  on  treatment  with  warm  nitric 
acid,  yield  manganous  nitrate  and  manganese  dioxide. 

Manganese  Dioxide,  MnOj,  is  the  most  important  of  the  man- 
ganese ores.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  cautious  ignition  of 
manganous  nitrate— 

Mn(N03)2=2N02+Mn02. 

Manganese  dioxide  is  a  hard  black  solid  which  conducts  electri- 
city and  is  strongly  electro-negative  to  metals.  On  this  account 
it  is  employed  in  certain  forms  of  voltaic  battery.  When  heated 
it  loses  oxygen,  and  forms  first  the  sesquioxide  and  finally  Mn^Of. 
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Manganese  dioxide  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  dark-brown  solution  which  is  believed  to  contain 
the  compound  MngClg.  On  warming  it  evolves  chlorine,  and 
leaves  manganous  chloride,  MnCIj. 

Mangr&nites. — Manganese  dioxide  combines  with  certain  me- 
tallic oxides,  forming  unstable  compound  oxides.  Thus,  with  lime 
it  forms  CaO,Mn02 ;  CaO,2Mn02,  and  CaOjSMnOj.  These  com- 
pounds are  produced  in  the  Weldon  recovery  process  (page  359). 


MANGANOUS  SALTS. 

Mangranous  Chloride,  MnClj,  is  the  only  chloride  of  this  metal 
that  has  been  isolated.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  any  of  the 
oxides  or  the  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  evaporation 
is  deposited  as  pink  crystals  of  MnCl2,4HjO.  The  anhydrous 
salt  is  prepared  by  heating  the  crystals  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Manganese  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  chlo- 
rides of  the  alkalies,  the  ammonium  salt  MnClgjSNHiCljHjO  being 
the  best  known. 

Mangranous  Sulphate,  MnS04,  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating 
a  pasty  mixture  of  the  dioxide  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The 
iron  present  is  thereby  converted  into  ferric  oxide,  and  on  treat- 
ing the  calcined  mass  with  water  manganous  sulphate  dissolves. 
The  solution  on  evaporation  deposits,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
large  pink  crystals  of  MnS04,6H20  (isomorphous  with  copper 
sulphate).  Below  6'  rhombic  crystals  are  formed  (also  pink)  of  the 
composition  MnS04,7H20  (isomorphous  with  ferrous  sulphate). 

When  these  salts  are  heated  to  200",  or  when  their  solutions  are 
boiled,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  formed.  With  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies,  manganous  sulphate  forms  double  salts,  as  potassium 
manganous  sulphate,  K2S04,MnS04,6H20  ;  and  with  aluminium 
sulphate  it  yields  sl  pseudo-alum  (see  page  620),  MnS04,Al2(S04)3, 
24H2O. 

HANOANIC  SALTS. 

Manganic  Chloride  is  obtained  as  a  dark-brown  solution 
when  the  dioxide  is  dissolved  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has 
never  been  isolated,  and  is  believed  to  have  the  composition 
MngCly. 

Manganic  Sulphate,  Mn2( 804)3,  i^  obtained  as  a  green  deli- 
quescent powder  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  pre- 
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cipitatcd  peroxide.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the  deliquesced  mass 
becomes  muddy,  by  the  precipitation  of  hydrated  manganic  oxide, 
thus — 

Mn2(S04)3  +  4H20  =  3H2S04  +  Mn203,H20. 

On  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  manganic 
sulphate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  manganese  alum  is 
obtained,  K2S04,Mn2(S04)3,24H20,  which  deposits  in  violet  regular 
octahedra.  In  the  presence  of  much  water  the  salt  is  decomposed, 
and  deposits  the  hydrated  manganic  oxide. 

HANOANATES. 

These  salts  are  derived  from  the  hypothetical  manganic  acid, 
H2Mn04.  The  oxide  corresponding  to  this  acid  is  known,  viz., 
Mn03.  It  is  an  unstable  compound,  obtained  as  a  reddish  amor- 
phous mass,  by  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in 
sulphuric  acid  to  dry  sodium  carbonate. 

The  manganates  of  the  alkalies  are  obtained  by  fusing  manganese 
dioxide  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide.  If  air  be  excluded 
the  following  reaction  takes  place — 

3Mn02  +  2KHO  =  K2Mn04+Mn203+H20. 

In  the  presence  of  air  or  oxygen,  or  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
nitrate  or  chlorate,  more  of  the  manganese  is  converted  into  man- 
ganate.  The  fused  mass  has  a  dark-green  colour,  and  dissolves  in 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  a  deep  green  solution,  which  is 
only  stable  in  the  presence  of  free  alkali. 

When  a  solution  of  potassium  manganate  is  largely  diluted  or 
gently  warmed,  it  changes  from  green  to  pink,  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  the  manganate  into  permanganate,  thus — 

3K2Mn04+2Hp  =  2KMn04  +  Mn02  +  4KHO. 

The  same  change  takes  place  when  carbon  dioxide  is  passed 
through  the  solution. 

PEBMAKOANATES. 

These  salts  are  derived  from  permanganic  acid,  HMn04.  When 
potassium  permanganate  is  cautiously  added  to  cold  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  green  oily  drops  of  the  unstable  manganese  heptoxide 
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{ox  permanganic  anhydride)  are  obtained,  MiijOj.  This  compoinv: 
dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  a  pur^e  sdation,  wii  ■  - 
contains  the  unstable  acid,  Mn207,H20,  or  H2MnjOs=2HMD0, 
The  solution  evolves  oxygen  and  deposits  manganese  dioxide. 

Potassium  Permansranate,  KMn04,  is  the  most  imponantsa^^- 
of  this  class.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  dioxide  with  potassjir- 
hydroxide  and  potassium  chlorate,  dissolving  the  mangasate  so 
obtained  in  water,  and  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the  soh: 
tion.  The  filtered  solution,  on  evaporation,  deposits  dark  pmp  f 
rhombic  prisms,  which  appear  deep  red  by  transmitted  li^t 
Potassium  permanganate  is  isomorphous  with  potassium  per- 
chlorate,  KCIO4 ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  rich  purp 't 
solution.  When  boiled  with  strong  caustic  alkalies  it  loses  oxy^r 
and  forms  the  green  potassium  manganate — 

2KMn04+2KHO-2KsMn04+HjO  +  0. 

It  readily  gives  up  oxygen  to  oxidisable  and  organic  compocai<k 
and  on  this  account  is  used  both  as  a  laboratory  oxidising  agtn: 
and  as  a  disinfectant.  The  crude  sodium  salt  is  largely  employed, 
under  the  name  of  Condys  Disinfecting  Fluids  for  this  parposc 
When  solid  potassium  permanganate  is  heated  to  240*  it  evo3»-Ei 
oxygen,  and  forms  potassium  manganate  and  manganese  dioxide— 

2KMn04  =  K2Mn04+MnOj+Oj. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  TRANSITIONAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  FIRST 
LONG  PERIOD 

Iron,  Fe=s5.9.        Cobalt,  00=59.0.        Nickel,  Ni=s8.7. 

These  three  elements  belonging  to  Group  VIII.  (see  classifica- 
tion, page  117)  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  each  other  than  the 
members  of  the  other  seven  groups. 

Iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  belong  to  the  same  period^  being  the 
transitional  elements  falling  between  the  first  and  second  series  of 
the  first  long  period.  They  are  related,  on  the  one  hand,  through 
iron,  to  the  preceding  metals  manganese  and  chromium  {see  such 
compounds  as  ferrates,  manganates,  ckromates) ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  through  nickel,  they  approach  the  metal  copper,  which  is  the 
next  following  in  the  period. 

Iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  closely  related  elements  ;  in  nature 
they  are  usually  associated  together.  They  are  all  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  and  are  nearly  white,  hard,  and  difficultly  fusible 
metals.  In  their  chemical  habits,  however,  they  exhibit  a  gradual 
transition  in  their  properties.  Thus,  iron  forms  two  basic  oxides, 
yielding  two  series  of  stable  salts,  s'\z.,  ferrous  dmdferric*  Cobalt 
also  has  two  basic  oxides,  but  the  basicity  of  the  sesquioxide  is 
very  feeble,  and  cohdXxic  salts  (except  double  salts)  are  unstable, 
and  are  only  known  in  solution.  Nickel  only  forms  one  basic 
oxide,  and  yields  only  one  series  of  salts  corresponding  to  the 
ferrous  salts,  the  sesquioxide  of  nickel  behaving  with  acids  as  a 
peroxide. 

moN. 

Symbol,  Fe.     Atomic  weight =55. 9. 

Occurrence. — Iron  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely 

distributed  elements.     It  occurs  in  the  uncombined  state  in  small 

particles  disseminated  through  certain  basalts,  and  also  in  meteoric 
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iron,  where  it  is  usually  associated  with  nickel,  cobalt,  and  cop:*^*. 
Masses  of  iron  have  also  been  found  which  have  been  forma: ' 
the  reduction  of  iron  ores,  owing  to  the  firing  of  coal  pits ;  si  - 
iron  is  known  as  natural  steeL 

The  chief  ores  of  iron  are  red  hamatite  and  specular  it^n  c*f 
FegOj;  brown  kctmatite,  2Fe203,3HjO  ;  magnetic  iron  ort  ..a 
stone),  FesO^ ;  spathic  iron  ore^  FeCOj ;  clay  iron  stone  cor>i-  - 
of  spathose  iron  mixed  with  clay  ;   and  blackband  is  day  r  • 
stone  containing  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  coaL 

Iron  is  also  found  in  combination  with  sulphur,  as  iron  /;.^* 
FeSj,  and  with  iron  and  copper  in  copper  pyrites,  CuJS,Fe*^^  .- 
these  compounds  are  not  employed  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron. 

Modes  of  Formation. — Iron  is  readily  reduced  from  its  c 
pounds.     Thus,  if  ferric  oxide  or  oxalate  be  gently  heated  z  - 
stream  of  hydrogen,  the  metal  is  obtained  as  a  black  po^ -' 
which  spontaneously  oxidises  with  incandescence  when  br«>L. 
into  the  air.     On  the  industrial  scale  the  reduction  is  cflfeciec 
means  of  coke  and  limestone.     The  ore  is  first  calcined,  wbei 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  are  expelled,  and  any  sulphides  prf>^' 
are  oxidised,  with  the  expulsion  of  sulphur  dioxide.     By  this  : 
cess  also  the  ore  is  rendered  more  porous.    The  calcined  o:t 
then  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace,  with  limestone  and  coke.  Fij:.  ••   | 
shows  in  section  a  modern  blast-furnace.     The  charge  is  adir" 
at  the  top  by  means  of  the  cup  and  cone  arrangement,  which  c  ■ "    I 
the  furnace,  and  a  powerful  hot-blast  is  forced  through  ru*^-? 
placed  round  the  base  of  the  furnace.    The  furnace  gases  are  \tL  " 
by  the  side  pipe  at  the  top,  and  are  utilised  for  heating  the  b.ij-    | 

The  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in  a  blast-farnarf -•  j 
many  and  complex,  and  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  fon^  '  j 
In  the  main,  the  following  are  the  changes  which  occur.  T* 
atmospheric  oxygen  of  the  hot-blast,  on  coming  in  contact  ^ 
the  carbon,  fonns  carbon  monoxide  (at  the  high  tcmpen: 
carbon  dioxide  is  probably  not  first  formed).  As  the  char^^ 
ore  gradually  work  their  way  down  the  furnace,  they  soon  ar 
at  a  point  where  the  ferric  oxide  begins  to  be  reduced  b> 
heated  carbon  monoxide,  first  to  ferrous  oxide,  and  then  tc 
spongy  or  porous  mass  of  metallic  iron.  The  region  where  - 
takes  place  is  termed  the  zone  of  reduction — 

FcgOa  +  SCO  =  3CO2  +  2Fe. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  descent  through  the  fiimace,  the  1 ' 
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one  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  lime.  The  reduced 
>onjfy  metal,  as  it  passes  down  through  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
mace,  begins  to  take  up  carbon.     It  is  probable  that  carbon 
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Fig.  155. 

monoxide  first  combines  with  the  reduced  iron,  forming  iron 
carbonyl  (see  page  300),  which  at  a  higher  temperature  is  decom- 
posed, with  the  precipitation  of  finely  divided  carbon  wiihin  the 
pores  of  the  nuiss.     More  and  more  carbon  is  taken  up  by  the  iron 

2  u 
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as  it  descends,  until  it  passes  from  a  pasty  condition  to  a  5:2* 
complete  fusion,  when  it  collects  upon  the  bottom,  or  bearJ.. 
furnace.    In  passing  through  the  hottest  regions  the  lime  ox    • 
with  the  siliceous  materials  originally  present  in  the  ore  lof.-  - 
fusible  slag,  beneath  which  the  molten  iron  collects.    OJicr!: 
actions  which  go  on  in  various  regions  of  the  furnace  arc  the  re: 
tion  of  sulphur  compounds,  and  of  phosphates  and  silicates. « 
the  absorption  into  the  iron  of  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur,  i:  - 
phorus,  and  silicon.    The  precise  nature  of  the  changes  srf  . 
by  the  gases  in  the  various  regions  of  the  furnace  b  still  obr.  r 
The  cyanogen  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  atmospheric  D.!r". 
with  carbon,  and  also  the  hydrocarbons  present,  doubtless  cr  '- 
a  chemical  change  in  contact  with  the  heated  iron,  and  pr-  - 
aid  in  its  carburisation.     The  molten  iron  is  drawn  off  at  inter  ^ 
from  a  tap-hole  into  moulds,  and  is  known  as  cast  iron  oxpiy:'  • 
The  slag  as  it  accumulates  overflows  in  a  regular  stream  Lh:?-.* 
an  opening  known  as  the  slag  hole.    When  such  a  furnace  :s  ' 
blast,  fresh  charges  of  materials  are  introduced  at  regular  infer. :  • 
and  the  process  continues  uninterruptedly  for  years.    The  r.:' 
obtained  from  the  blast-furnace  is  far  from  pure  iron,  but  conj ' 
varying  quantities  of  carbon,  silicon,   phosphorus,  sulphur,  'c 
manganese. 

The  carbon  may  be  present  either  in  combination  with  inrr  • 
a  carbide,  or  distributed  throughout  the  metal  as  fine  panic  e- 
graphite,  or  in  both  of  these  forms.     White  cast  iron  coninii^-'  - 
carbon  in  the  combined  form,  while  grey  cast  iron  owes  it?  r 
colour  to  the  presence  of  minute  crystals  of  graphite  disscir.:-  ' 
throughout  the  metal.     When  grey  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  t) '" 
chloric  acid,  the  graphite  remains  behind  as  a  black  powder:  ■- 
on  similarly  treating  iron  containing  combined  carlK>n,  the  o: 
unites  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  various  hydrocarbons.  »- 
impart  to  the  escaping  gas  a  characteristic  and  unpleasant  sir 
Average  cast  iron  contains  from 90  to 95  per  cent,  of  iroiuanL.- 
5  per  cent,  of  carbon.    Spiegel  is  a  variety  of  white  cast  iror.  "^ " 
taining  3.5  to  6  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  from  5  to  20  per  cen: 
manganese.     With  more  than   20  per  cent  of  manganese, 
metal  is  X^xmt,^  ferro-manganese, 

Purlllcation. — The  properties  of  iron  are  greatly  ino«ii-;^ 
the  presence  of  various  impurities,  especially  carbon,  anc 
different  purposes  for  which  iron  is  used,  metal  of  different  de/' 
of  purity  is  required.     The  purest  form  of  ordinary  commc- 
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iron  is  known  as  wrought  iron^  while  steel  is  intermediate  between 
this  and  cast  iron. 

The  process  by  which  cast  iron  is  converted  into  wrought  iron 
is  XtxTd^A  puddling ;  and  the  method  is  called  either  dry  puddling 
ox  pig-boilings  depending  upon  whether  the  cast  iron  is  subjected 
to  a  preliminary  refining  or  not.  The  chemical  reactions  in  both 
cases  are  the  same,  and  consist  in  the  oxidation  of  the  impurities  ; 
the  carbon  being  expelled  as  carbon  dioxide,  while  the  oxides  of 
silicon,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  pass  into  the  slag.  The  ' 
method  oipig-boiling  is  almost  exclusively  adopted. 

The  cast  iron  is  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  working 
bottom  of  which,  as  well  as  the  lining  (or  fettling),  consists  of  a 
layer  of  ferric  oxide.  The  dccarburisation  of  the  iron  is  mainly 
effected  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  iron  derived  from  the  fettling ; 
and  for  some  time  the  molten  mass  appears  to  boil,  owing  to  the 
escape  of  carbon  monoxide.  As  the  impurities  are  oxidised  and 
removed,  the  mass  becomes  pasty  (owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
melting-point  of  pure  iron  is  much  higher  than  that  of  cast  iron), 
and  is  then  worked  up  into  lumps,  or  blooms^  which  arc  ultimately 
removed  and  placed  under  a  steam  hammer,  whereby  admixed  slag 
is  squeezed  out,  and  the  metal  is  welded  into  a  solid  mass. 

Wrought  iron  contains  from  0.06  to  o.  1 5  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Steel  may  be  produced  either  from  wrought  iron,  by  adding 
carbon,  or  from  cast  iron  by  removing  that  impurity.  Formerly 
steel  was  exclusively  obtained  by  the  first  method,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  cementation  process.  This  simply  consists  in  heating 
the  bars  of  iron,  buried  in  broken  charcoal,  for  several  days  to  a  red 
heat  The  precise  nature  of  the  chemical  change  which  results  in 
the  carburisation  of  the  iron  is  not  definitely  established.  In  all 
probability  the  carbon  is  conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  metal 
(which  is  not  even  heated  to  the  softening  point)  by  the  intervention 
of  iron  carbonyl ;  the  carbon  monoxide  being  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  carbon  with  the  air  retained  within  the  layer  of  charcoal. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  the  iron  presents  a  blistered 
appearance,  and  on  this  account  is  termed  blister-steel. 

At  the  present  time  steel  is  mostly  produced  by  the  Bessemer 
process^  which  consists  in  oxidising  the  impurities  present  in  cast 
iron,  by  blowing  through  the  molten  metal  a  blast  of  air.  This 
operation  is  performed  in  a  large  pear-shaped  vessel,  known  as  a 
converter^  which  is  mounted  on  trunnions,  and  through  the  bottom 
of  which  a  powerful  air  blast  can  be  admitted.     The  converter  is 
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tilted  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  quantity  of  molten  est  r- 
is  run  in.     The  air  blast  is  then  started  and  the  converter  iirxr.- 
ately  swung  back  into  a  vertical  position.     In  the  course  of  a  .'.' 
short  time  the  whole  of  the  impurities  are  burnt  away,  hk-  •'^- 
stage  at  which  the  operation  is  complete  b  sharply  maiked.  Ir-^ ' 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  flame  from  the  open  mouth  cf : 
converter.    The  converter  is  once  more  swung  into  a  bom  ■  •- 
position,  and  the  blast  is  stopped.    The  exact  quantity  of  m«  ':' 
Spiegel  is  then  added  to  supply  the  carbon  required  to  convcn  t  c 
entire  charge  into  steel,  and  the  blast  is  turned  on  for  a  >-* 
moments  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  materials,  after  which  * 
contents  are  poured  out  into  the  casting  ladle. 

The  comparative  purity  of  the  three  forms  of  iron  will  be  sec- 
from  the  three  following  typical  examples  : — 

Cast  Iron.  SteeL  Wroocht  Irao. 


Carbon    . 

.     3.81 

a65 

OuIO 

Silicon     . 

.     1.68 

0.07 

0.05 

Phosphorus 

.    0.70 

0.03 

0,15 

Sulphur   . 

.    0.60 

0.02 

0.05 

Manganese 

.     0.41 

0.40 

ao7 

7. 

20 

1.17 

Iron 

92 

80 

98.83 

( 

9^58 

loaoo  loaoo  icaoo 

Ppoperties.— Pure  iron  is  a  white  lustrous  metal,  capahk 
taking  a  high  polish.     Its  specific  gravity  is  7.84  to  8.139.    1*  -^   1 
more  difficultly  fusible  and  more  malleable  than  wrought  iroc  ^ 
at  a  red  heat  it  becomes  soft  and  can  be  welded.    The  ph>>  -    I 
properties   usually  associated  with  iron  are  in   reality  tho« 
iron  containing  varying  amounts  of  impurities :   thus,  pure  r' 
when  rendered  magnetic   quickly  loses  this  property,  when- 
steel  retains  its  magnetism  at  ordinary  temperatures,  losini:  ' 
however,  when  heated.    Pure  iron,  when  heated  and  sudii'" 
cooled,  does  not  take  a  temper^  while  steel  when  so  treated  ''^ 
comes  extremely  hard  and  brittle. 

Iron   is  unacted  upon  by  dry  air  at  ordinary  tempent" 
but  in  moist  air,  especially  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxni'^ 
becomes  coated  with  rust,  and  the  process,  which  is  slow  to  be; " 
proceeds  rapidly  when  a  film  of  oxide  has  been  once  fonned.  '" 
decomposes  water  readily  at  a  red  heat ;  in  the  finely  dni- 
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state  the  metal  decomposes  water  at  100*.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids  rapidly  dissolve  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  ferrous  nitrate  and  am- 
monium nitrate  ;  with  stronger  nitric  acid,  ferric  nitrate  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen  are  formed. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity,  1.45)  is  without  solvent 
action  upon  iron.  A  strip  of  iron  which  has  been  immersed  in 
such  strong  acid  is  unacted  upon  when  afterwards  dipped  into 
the  more  dilute  acid,  and  is  also  incapable  of  precipitating  metallic 
copper  from  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Iron  in  this  condition 
is  said  to  h^pctssive.  Other  oxidising  agents,  as  chromic  acid,  or 
hydrogen  peroxide,  are  capable  of  bringing  about  the  same  result. 
It  is  believed  that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  film 
of  the  oxide  FegO^  upon  the  surface. 

Finely  divided  iron  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine  ;  and 
when  gently  warmed  in  sulphur  dioxide  it  combines  with  that  gas 
with  incandescence.  It  absorbs  carbon  monoxide  with  formation 
of  iron  carbonyl,  Fe(C0)5.  When  heated  in  ammonia  it  forms  a 
nitride,  Fe^N,  (see  page  278). 

Oxides  of  Iron. — Three  oxides  of  iron  are  known,  namely  : — 

Ferrous  oxide  (iron  monoxide)      .        .    FeO. 
Ferric  oxide  {iron  sesquioxide)  .     Y^jd^, 

Ferroso-ferric  oxide  {magnetic  oxide)    .     Fes04,  or  Fe203,FeO. 

The  two  first  are  basic  oxides,  giving  rise  respectively  to  ferrous 
and  ferric  salts  ;  the  third  yields  both  ferrous  and  ferric  salts. 

Ferric  oxide  combines  with  certain  more  basic  oxides,  form- 
ing compounds  analogous  to  Fe203,FeO  ;  such  as  Fe203,CaO, 
Fe203,ZnO.    These  are  known  SLs/errites, 

Ferrous  Oxide  {protoxide  of  iron\  FeO,  is  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product  during  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  by  hydrogen 
or  carbon  monoxide  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  free  from  either 
the  higher  oxide  or  the  metal.  It  is  also  formed  when  ferrous 
oxalate  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  a  black  powder, 
which  oxidises  in  the  air,  and  which  dissolves  in  acids  yielding 
ferrous  salts. 

Ferrous  Hydroxide,  Fe(HO)j,  or  FeO,H30,  is  obtained  as  a 
white  precipitate  when  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  ferrous  salt  with  entire  exclusion  of  air.  In  the  presence  of 
air  it  is  green.  It  readily  absorbs  oxygen  and  passes  into  ferric 
oxide. 
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Ferric  Oxide  {sesquioxide  of  iron),  FcjOj,  occurs  in  bni  -1." 
black  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  in  sp€\m.  ;»• 
iron  ore.  It  is  obtained  as  a  red  amorphous  powdtt- by  hekt  r. 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  ferrous  sulphate,  or  ferrous  carbonate.  I- 
a  crystalline  condition  it  may  be  produced  by  carefully  heaf.n; : 
mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  common  salt,  or  by  hcatiuc  '-t 
amorphous  oxide  in  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.  The  natural  err 
pound,  and  also  the  artificial  substance  after  strong  igniii*!:,  -- 
only  slowly  dissolved  by  acids.  Ferric  oxide  is  extremely  \\  >t  - 
scopic  When  strongly  heated  it  is  partially  converted  into  Fc '  . 
The  amorphous  substance,  obtained  by  distilling  ferrous  sulpr.  • 
for  the  manufacture  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  is  employed  a.- 
a  red  pigment  and  a  polishing  powder  under  the  name  of  r^r/r. 

Ferric  Hydroxide,  or  Hydrated  Ferric  Oxide,  Fej(Ho\-  - 
FejOgjSHjO.— When  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  so  r.  - 
of  ferric  chloride,  and  the  voluminous  brown  precipitate  is  dr-: 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  it  has  the  composition  FcjOj-SH  " 
On  exposure  to  various  temperatures,  or  by  precipitation  tindt: 
various  conditions,  hydrated  oxides  of  the  composition  Fe-' 
2H2O  ;  FegOajHgO,  and  others,  have  been  obtained  ;  and  sere-: 
of  these  compounds  occur  in  nature.  Ordinary  rust  of  iron  has  >:• 
composition  2Fe203,3H20,  or  Fe203,Fe2(HO)j. 

The  monohydrate  Fe208,H20  has  been  obtained  as  a  soluble  modircit  - 
by  heating  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  to  ic  - 
sealed  vessels.  On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add,  a  browTi  predrKLii  :- 
obtained,  having  the  composition  Fc20s,H20,  which  is  insohibie  in  aj 
but  soluble  in  water.  !  he  solution  gives  no  reaction  with  potassxuia  l-  - 
cyanide.  Another  soluble  hydroxide  is  produced  by  dissolving  the  «t  • 
precipitated  hydroxide  in  ferric  chloride,  and  subjecting  the  sofcri-^  : 
dialysis.  This  solution  is  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  j.j.;  ■- 
it  on, 

Ferroso-ferric  Oxide,  Fe304,  occurs  native  as  magnetUi  an 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron ;  the  magnetic  variety  being  known  i  - 
as  loadstone.  When  iron  is  heated  in  the  air,  the  black  r  r 
which  forms  (the  so-called  iron-sea/^  or  hammer-scale)  consis:?  : 
the  oxide  FegO^,  with  more  or  less  ferric  oxide,  FcjOj,  upon  't- 
outer  surface.  It  is  also  produced  when  steam  or  carbon  dir\  i- 
is  passed  over  heated  iron,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  car  • 
monoxide  respectively,  these  reactions  being  the  reverse  of  :'r  ^ 
by  which  oxides  of  iron  are  reduced  by  hydrogen  or  carl»-: 
monoxide. 
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T*his  oxide  is  also  formed  as  a  black  precipitate  when  ammonia 
is  added  to  a  solution  containing  mixed  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  and 
the  mixture  gently  warmed. 

Ferrates. — These  compounds  correspond  to  the  manganates, 
but  neither  the  acid  HjFeO^  nor  the  oxide  FeOj  are  known. 
Potassium  ferrate,  K2Fe04,  is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  which  ferric  hydroxide 
is  suspended. 

FEBBOUS  SALTS. 

Ferrous  Chloride,  FeClg. — The  anhydrous  compound  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  iron  wire  in  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the 
salt  sublimes  in  the  form  of  white  deliquescent  crystals.  In  aqueous 
solution  it  is  obtained  when  iron  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  deposited  in  pale  blue-green  crystals  of  FeCl2,4H20. 

When  heated  in  the  air  it  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide  and 
chloride,  the  latter  volatilising — 

eFeClg  +  30  =  FegOs + 2FeCl3. 

When  volatilised  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  its 
vapour-density  at  high  temperatures  corresponds  to  the  formula 
FeClj  ;  at  lower  temperatures  it  lies  between  the  values  required 
for  FeClj  and  Fe^C^ 

When  strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  steam  it  is  decomposed  as 
follows — 

SFeClj + 4H2O  =  FegO^ + H  j,  +  6H  CI. 

Ferrous  Sulphate  {green  vitriol)^  FeSOijTHaO,  is  obtained 
when  iron  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  exposing  heaps  of  iron  pyrites,  FeSg,  to  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture.  The  liquor  which  drains  away  contains 
ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  is  converted 
into  ferrous  sulphate  by  the  introduction  of  scrap  iron. 

Ferrous  sulphate  forms  pale  green  monosymmetric  crystals, 
which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  They  are  soluble  in  water 
to  the  extent  of  70  parts  in  100  parts  of  water  at  15**,  and  370  parts 
in  100  parts  at  90°.  At  100**  the  crystals  lose  BHgO,  being  con- 
verted into  FeS04,H20. 

If  a  crystal  of  zinc  sulphate  be  thrown  into  a  supersaturated 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  iron  salt  is  deposited  in  rhombic 
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prisms  (isemorphous  with  zinc  suIphate)L  On  the  ocher  hand.  :t  2 
crystal  of  copper  sulphate  be  added,  asymmetric  (triclinic)  crreu: 
of  FeSO^jSHjO  (isomorphous  with  copper  sulphate)  are  ibniKd. 

Ferrous  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  '1^. 
alkalies.  Thus,  when  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate  in  the  rt^ 
quisite  proportions,.ammonium  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^(NH4;-S  *. 
6H2O,  is  obtained.  This  salt  is  less  readily  osddised  on  expos^:^ 
to  air  than  ferrous  sulphate  itself. 

Ferrous  salts  give,  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  (K|Fe(CN  . 
or  4KCN,Fe(CN)2),  a  white  precipitate  of  potassium  ferrous  fe-r  - 
cyanide  (FeK2Fe(CN)a,  or  2KCN,2Fe(CN)i).  The  precipiiaie  - 
grffckly  oxidised,  and  becomes  blue.  With  potassium  ferric^'ac  v 
(K:;^Fe(CN)e,  or  3KCN.Fe(CN)3),  ferrous  salts  yield  a  blue  pr-- 

'cipitate  of  ferrous  ferricyanide  {TunUntirs  blue)  (Fc3{Fc(CNj^  i ' 

.  jFe(CN)„2Fe(CN)3),  thus— 

^.    »  3FeS04  +  2K3Fe(CN)e=Fe3{Fe(CN)e}j+3K,SO^. 


FEBBIC  SALTS. 

Ferric  Chloride,  FeClg,  is  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  state  V. 
passing  dry  chlorine  over  heated  iron  wire.  In  solution  it  irx- 
be  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in  aqua  regia;  or  ferric  oxide  r 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  anhydrous  salt  forms  nearly  black  cr\  5:1% 
appearing  deep  red  by  transmitted  light  It  readily  volatilises,  ir  - 
at  temperatures  above  700*  the  density  of  its  vapour  correspoiKi^  • 
the  formula  FeClj,  while  at  lower  temperatures  its  density  agrer- 
more  nearly  with  the  formula  Fe^Clg. 

Ferric  chloride  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  readily  dissolve^  - 
water.  When  the  solution  is  slowly  evaporated,  yellow  crv-stals  ..- 
deposited,  having  the  composition  Fe2Cle,12HjO  (or  FeClj.6Hv 
When  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  boiled,  it  decompoc^ 
forming  either  an  insoluble  oxychloride  or  a  soluble  hydroxide  a- : 
free  hydrochloric  acid  (depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  solur.i  : 

Ferric  Sulphate,  Fe2(S04)3,  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  i- 
phuric  or  nitric  acids  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate — 

6FeS04+3H2S04  +  2HN03  =  2NO  +  4H,0+3Fej(S04)3. 

The  brown  solution,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  anhv-drous  ;a ' 
as  a  white  mass.     When  the  requisite  quantity  of  potassium  ^^ 
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phate  is  dissolved  in  a  strong  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  at  o", 
the  double  potassium  iron  sulphate  (iron  alum),  K2S04,Fe|(S04)3, 
24HsO,  separates  out  in  the  form  of  violet  octahedrons. 

Ferric  salts  give,  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  (K4Fe(CN)g,  or 
4KCN,Fe(CN)2),  a  dark  blue  precipitate  of  ferric  ferrocyanide 
{Prussian  blue),  4Fe(CN)s,3Fe(CN),)  or  Fe4{Fe(CN)e}3— 
4FeCl3+3K4Fe(CN)e=Fe4{Fe(CN)e}3+12KCl. 

With  potassium  ferricyanide  ferric  salts  give  no  precipitate. 

SULPHIDES  OF  IBON. 

Ferrous  Sulphide,  FeS.— When  a  white-hot  bar  of  wrought 
iron  is  dipped  into  melted  sulphur,  the  elements  unite ;  and  the 
readily  fusible  monosulphide  of  iron  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  throwing  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur.  So  obtained,  it  is  a  dark,  yellowish-grey, 
metallic-looking  mass.  When  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  it 
does  not  part  with  sulphur,  but  in  the  presence  of  air  is  converted 
into  ferric  oxide  and  sulphur  dioxide.  Ferrous  sulphide  is  pre- 
cipitated from  either  ferrous  or  ferric  solutions,  by  alkaline  sul- 
phides, as  a  black  amorphous  powder,  which  in  the  moist  state  is 
quickly  oxidised  by  the  air.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  decomposes  ferrous  sulphide,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Iron  Sesquisulphide,  FegS,,  is  formed  when  equal  weights  of 
iron  and  sulphur  are  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature.  It  can- 
not be  obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  ferric  salt,  as  the  product 
so  formed  consists  of  ferrous  sulphide  and  sulphur — 

Fe^Clo  +  3(N  H4)2S  =  6N  H^Cl  -h  2FeS  -I-  S. 

It  is  a  yellow,  metallic-looking  solid,  which  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ferrie  Disulphide,  FeS^,  occurs  in  nature  in  large  quantities  as 
iron  pyrites,  sometimes  in  the  massive  condition,  and  at  others  in 
the  form  of  brass-yellow  cubical  crj'stals.  In  many  cases  the 
native  compound  bears  the  impression,  or  assumes  the  shape, 
of  various  organised  forms,  such  as  wood,  ammonites,  &c.,  the 
mineral  having  been  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  organic 
matter  upon  ferrous  sulphate  in  solution.  Ferric  disulphide  is 
also  found  in  the  form  of  brass-like,  rhombic  crystals  in  radiated 
pyrites. 
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The  compound  may  be  prepared  by  heating  to  a  low  red  heat 
a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphide  and  sulphur. 

Ferric  disulphide  is  unacted  upon  by  dilute  acids :  hot  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  liberation  of  sul- 
phur and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  heated  in  hydrogen, 
sulphur  is  evolved  (which  partly  combines  with  the  hydrogen), 
and  ferrous  sulphide  remains.  When  heated  in  the  air,  ferric 
oxide  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  formed. 

Ferroso-ferric  Sulphide  {magnetic  pyrites),  Fe3S4,  occurs  in 
the  form  of  hexagonal  crystals.  Like  the  corresponding  oxide, 
this  compound  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  itself  sometimes 
magnetic 

COBALT. 

Symbol,  Co.    Atomic  weight =59.0. 

Occurrence. — With  the  exception  of  small  quantities  present  in 
meteoric  iron,  cobalt  is  not  found  uncombined  in  nature.  Its 
chief  natural  compounds,  which  are  only  sparsely  distributed,  are 
speiss'Cobalty  or  smaltine,  C0AS2  ;  cobalt  glance,  CoAsS,  in  both  of 
which  the  cobalt  is  partially  replaced  by  nickel  and  iron  ;  and 
cobalt-bloom,  Cos(As04)2,8HaO. 

Modes  of  Formation.— Cobalt  is  obtained  by  reducing  the 
oxide,  or  the  chloride,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  or  by  strongly 
heating  cobalt  oxalate  in  a  closed  crucible. 

Properties. — Cobalt  is  an  almost  white,  hard  metal,  which, 
when  polished,  resembles  nickel,  but  is  slightly  bluer.  It  is 
malleable,  and  when  heated  is  very  ductile.  Like  both  iron  and 
nickel,  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but  unlike  these,  it  retains 
this  property,  even  at  a  red  heat  In  the  massive  form,  cobalt  is 
unacted  upon  by  the  air  ;  but  the  finely-powdered  metal,  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  in  hydrogen,  rapidly  oxidises  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  sometimes  with  incandescence.  When  heated 
in  the  air,  it  forms  the  oxide  C03O4.  Cobalt  decomposes  steam  at 
a  red  heat,  yielding  cobaltous  oxide,  CoO. 

Oxides  of  Cobalt. — Three  oxides  of  cobalt  are  recognised, 
namely,  cobaltous  oxide,  CoO  ;  cobaltic  oxide,  CosOj ;  and  cobalto- 
cobaltic  oxide,  C03O4. 

Four  other  oxides  are  known,  which  are  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  two 
first,  having  the  composition  2CoO,Co203;  SCoO.Co^O,;  4CoO,CosOs; 
'^^-O.CoaO,. 
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The  monoxide,  CoO,  is  basic,  and  yields  the  cobaltous  salts. 
The  sesquioxide,  CojOj,  is  feebly  basic,  forming  only  unstable 
salts.  Stable  double  salts,  however,  corresponding  to  this  oxide 
are  known. 

Cobaltous  Oxide  {cobalt  monoxide),  CoO,  is  formed  when  the 
sesquioxide  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  or 
gently  heated  in  hydrogen.  It  is  also  obtained  when  the  carbo- 
nate or  hydroxide  is  heated  in  the  absence  of  air.  It  forms  a  drab- 
coloured  powder,  which  is  unacted  upon  by  the  air,  but  when  heated, 
forms  C03O4.  When  heated  in  either  hydrogen  or  carbon  mon- 
oxide, it  is  reduced  to  metallic  cobalt 

Cobaltous  Hydroxide,  Co(H  0)2.— When  potassium  hydroxide 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  a  blue  basic  hydrate  is 
precipitated,  which,  on  boiling,  is  converted  into  the  pink  hydroxide 
Co(HO)2.  It  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen.  Both  the  oxide  and  hydroxide  are  really  soluble 
in  acids,  giving  cobaltous  salts. 

Cobaltlc  Oxide  {cobalt  sesquioxide),  C02O3,  is  obtained  by  care- 
fully heating  cobaltous  nitrate  until  red  fiimec  cease  to  be  evolved 
It  is  a  dark  grey  powder,  which,  when  strongly  heated,  is  con- 
verted into  the  intermediate  black  oxide,  C03O4.  Cobaltic  oxide 
dissolves  in  cold  acids,  forming  brown  solutions,  which  contain 
unstable  cobaltic  salts.  When  warmed,  these  are  converted  into 
cobaltous  salts,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  in  the  case  of  oxy-salts, 
and  of  the  halogen  from  haloid  salts.  This  sesquioxide,  therefore, 
behaves  as  a  peroxide. 

Cobaltic  Hydroxide,  Co2(HO)0,  or  CojOgjSHjO,  is  obtained  as  a 
nearly  black  precipitate,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  hypochlorite 
to  a  cobaltous  salt.     With  acids  it  behaves  as  the  oxide. 

Cobalto-Cobaltie  Oxide,  C03O4,  is  formed  as  a  black  powder, 
when  the  sesquioxide  is  strongly  heated  in  air. 


COBALTOUS  SALTS. 

Cobaltous  Chloride,  CoClj.— When  the  carbonate,  or  any  of 
the  oxides,  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  concentrated 
solution  deposits  dark  red  prisms  (monosymmetric),  having  the 
composition  CoCljjBHjO.  When  exposed  over  sulphuric  acid,  they 
lose  4H2O,  and  are  converted  into  a  rose- red  salt,  CoCl2,2H20, 
which  reabsorbs  moisture  from  the  air  to  form  the  hexahydrate. 
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When  the  dihydrate  is  heated  to  about  loo®,  it  b  eonveitedir- 
violet-blue  crystals  of  CoCljjHjO  ;  and  at  i2o'  it  becames  sz 
hydrous,  and  is  blue.    The  blue  salts,  on  exposure  to   the  k*. 
rapidly  rehydrate  themselves,  and  become  pink. 

Cobaltous  chloride  dissolves  in  alcohol,  giving  a  deep  bine  sc' . 
tion,  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  also  becomes  pink.  In  - 
property  of  forming  pink  hydrated  salts,  which  become  bhie  ^' 
green  when  nearly  or  quite  anhydrous,  is  common  to  most  o->ba  - 
tous  salts.  Thus,  the  iodide  ColjjOH^O  forms  rose-coko^: 
crystals.  When  gently  heated,  it  changes  to  a  moss-^reen  sa^  *. 
Col2,2H20,  which,  when  dehydrated,  becomes  nearly  black. 

Cobaltous  Sulphate,  CoS04,7H20,  is  obuined  by  dissdrr: 
the  carbonate  or  oxides  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  deposited  frrr 
the  solution  in  dark  red  crystals,  isomorphous  with  ferrous  >:: 
phate.  Cobalt  sulphate,  like  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  nickt. 
forms  double  salts  with  alkaline  sulphates,  of  which  cobalt  poo.- 
sium  sulphate,  CoSO^jK^SO^jeHgO,  is  the  best  known. 

Cobaltic  Salts. — Single  salts  corresponding  to  cobalt  sescui- 
oxide  are  unstable,  and  exist  only  in  solution.  More  stable  dccKt 
salts  are  known.  Thus,  when  potassium  nitrite  is  added  tc  ^ 
acetic  acid  solution  of  cobalt  chloride,  a  yellow  crystalline  preci:  > 
tate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  the  double  nitrite  of  cobalt  2£^ 
potassium — 

2CoCl2  +  10KNO,  +  4HNO8=:Co,(NOj)e,6KNO,+ 
2NO  +  4KC1+2H80. 

The  formation  of  this  compound  is  made  use  of  for  separating  cobah  frc- 
nickel,  the  latter  element  yielding  no  corresponding  double  nitrite.  In  r 
presence,  however,  of  salts  of  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium,  nickel  fc~-. 
with  potassium  nitrite,  tripU  salts,  such  as  Ni(N02)a.Ba{NOa)».2KNCV  wfe  .- 
are  precipitated  as  yellow  crystalline  powders.  Hence,  in  the  pressa;  -i 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  nickel  and  cobalt  cannot  be  sepanted  by  ti.- 
method. 

SULPHIDES  OF  COBALT. 

Cobaltous  Sulphide,  CoS,  is  obtained  by  heating  cobaltou* 
oxide  with  sulphur,  or  by  fusing  a  mbrture  of  cobalt  sulpbax 
barium  sulphide,  and  common  salt.  It  forms  bronzc-coloure- 
crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  G>ha; 
sulphide  is  precipitated  as  a  black  amorphous  powder  wbcr, 
ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  a  cobalt  solution.  The  prec-ps- 
tate  slowly  dissolves  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  is  insdufak  £ 
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acetic  acid.  When  heated  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  yields  the  sesquisulphide  CojSs ;  and  if  mixed  with  sulphur,  and 
heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  forms  the  disulphide  CoS2'* 

Cobaltamines  (ammoniacal  cobalt  compounds '^^  Cobalt  forms 
a  large  number  of  complex  ammoniacal  salts.  A  few  of  these 
contain  the  metal  in  the  divalent  condition,  and  are  known  as 
ammonio-cobaltous  salts;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  contain 
the  hexavalent  double  atom  Cog,  and  are  termed  ammonio-cobaliic 
compounds.    These  compounds  are  classified  as  follows  t : — 

AmmoniO-CotMltOiM  Salts  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of  gaseous  am- 
rnouia  by  anhydrous  cobaltous  salts,  or  by  dissolving  the  salts  in  strong 
aqueous  ammonia,  with  exclusion  of  air.  In  this  way  the  following  salts  have 
been  obtained— 

^,    ,^     ^  _,   ^____      r  which,  at  120*,  is  converted 
Ammonio-cobaltous  chloride,  C0CI2.6NH3   -j     intoCoClo2NH 

Ammonio-cobaltous  sulphate,  CoS04,6NH3, 
Ammonio-cobaltous  nitrate,  Co(N08)2,6NH8,2HaO. 

AmmonlO-CotMltic  Balto. — These  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
classes  and  subdivisions : — 

I.  Hexammonio  Salts. — General  formula,  CoglNHs^'R^,  where  R  equals 
a  monacid  radical,  or  its  equivalent  of  di  or  iri  acid  radicals. 

(  Hexammonio-cobaltic  chloride  (dichro-cobalHc  chhride) 
Examples  \      Co2-(NH,),-Cl8,2H20. 

V  Hexammonio-cobaltic  sulphate,  Co3'(NH3)g'(S04)s,6HgO. 

11.  Octammonio  Salts — 

(a.)  PraseoX  Salts.— Gtnex?!  formula,  Co2'(NHj)g*R^ 

(  Praseo-cobaltic  chloride,  Cos(NH3)s*Cl0,2H3O. 
Examples  \  Praseo-cobaltic  chloro-nitrate,Co2(NH3)a*Cl4'(NOs)2. 
I     2HaO. 

(/3.)  Fusco  5j//j.~  General  formula,  Coa(NH8)8(HO)a-R4. 

(  Fusco-cobaltic  chloride,  Ca2(NH8)8(HO)2-Cl4,2HaO. 
^j:fl»i!//« -[  Fusco  -  cobaltic   sulphate,   Coa(NH3)s(HO)a -(504)3. 
I     2H2O. 


♦  For  details  respecting  the  preparation  and  properties  of  these  salts  the 
student  is  referred  to  larger  works. 

t  On  the  constitution  of  metallammonium  compounds  generally,  see  Werner, 
Zeitschrift fUr  Anorganische  Chemie,  1893,  vol.  iii. 

t  These  names  denote  the  characteristic  colours  of  the  salts,  xhus—prasimus, 
leek-green  ;  fuscus^  swarthy  ;  crocus^  yellow,  &c. 


Examples 
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(7.)  Croceo  ^a/i^j.— General  formula,  C03(NH5)8(N02)4-R^ 

„        ^,      f  Croceo-cobaltic  chloride,  Coa(NHsy^NC^^'CL 
Examples  |  Croceo-cobaltic  sulphate,  Coa(NH,)aiNO^^-, 

III.  Decammcnio  Salts — 

(tt.)  Roseo  5a//j.— General  formula,  Co2(NH,)i(,(HsO)aR«. 

(  Roseo-cobaltic  chloride.  Co4^l^%hi^^^'f*_ 
Examples  \  Roseo-cobaltic  sulphate,  Coj(NHj)ie(Hj:'.;  >  . 
t     3H2O. 
(/3.)  Pvrpureo  5a//s. —General  formula,  CoalNH^h^X^R* 

(where  X  and  R  are  either  the  same  or  different  add  r.»d  . 
'Chloro-purpureo-cobaltic  chloride,CoJNH5S ' 
Chloro-purpureo-coballic  sulphate,  CojiNH- 

(504)2.  .    ., 

Bromo-purpureo-cobaltic   nitrate,    Coj(Nh 

I     (NOsU. 
(7.)  Xantho  5a//j.— General  formula,  Co,(NHa|io(NOa)aR4. 

(  Xantho-cobaltic  chloride,  Co^yin^)i(P^O.^^< 
Examples  \  Xantho-cobaltic   bromo-nitrate.   Ca^^H^\t^ 
I     Br2-(N03)2. 

IV.  Oxydecammonio  Salts.— GtneT^\formM\VL,  Co2(NHs)ioR4*X-0(HO' 

(where  X  is  either  (HO)  or  an  acid  radical  either  the  same  as. 
or  diflferent  from,  R). 

(Oxy-decammonio  cobaltic  chloride.  Cos«>'Hw    . 
(HO)'O(HO). 
Anhydro  -  oxy  -  decammonio    cobalt  -dilonc, 
Ca,(NH3),oCl4'Cl2-0-(HO). 

V.  Dodecammonio Salts (luteo-cobaltic  salts).  -General  fonnula.CojHN 

_        ^.     fLuteo-cobaltic  chloride,  Co2(NH3),2Cn«. 
ExampUs  |  Luteo-cobaltic  sulphate.  Co2(NH,)m(S04),..^^. 

When  cobalt  compounds  are  fused  with  borax,  a  clear 
vitreous  mass  is  obtained,  which  contains  a  borate  of  cohij 
similar  blue  colour  is  imparted  to  ordinary  potash  glass  w^e: 
small  quantity  of  a  cobalt  salt  is  added  to  the  molten  niate- 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  silicate  of  cobalt     Under  the  ri 
of  smalt,  this  substance  has  been  manufactured  for  use  as  a :« 
ment,  by  fusing  the  roasted  cobalt  ore  with  quartz  sand  a/idf^ 
ash.    The  fused  mass  of  deep  blue  glass  is  then  finely  gr- 
beneath  water. 
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NICK£L. 

Symbol,  Ni.     Atomic  weight =58.7. 

Oecurrence. — Nickel  occurs  chiefly  in  combination  with  arsenic 
as  kupfer  nickel^  NijAsg ;  white  nickel^  NiAsj ;  nickel  glance^ 
Ni2(AsS)2,  also  as  nickel  blende^  NiS.  Nickel  ore  almost  invari- 
ably contains  cobalt,  and  frequently  antimony  and  bismuth. 

Modes  of  Formation. — Nickel  is  obtained  by  reducing  the 
oxide  with  carbon  at  a  high  temperature.  It  maybe  obtained  as  a 
black  powder  by  reducing  nickelous  oxide  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
or  by  heating  nickelous  oxalate  out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  also 
obtained  as  a  lustrous  coherent  deposit  by  the  electrolysis  of  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia. 

Nickel  in  a  high  state  of  purity  is  now  being  made  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Mond's "  process.  This 
consists  in  passing  carbon  monoxide  over  gently  healed  nickel 
oxide,  whereby  the  nickel  is  first  reduced  and  is  then  taken  up  by 
the  carbon  monoxide  to  form  nickel  carbonyl,  Ni(CO)4  (see  p.  299). 
This  volatile  compound  is  theji  passed  through  tubes  which  are 
more  strongly  heated,  which  causes  the  compound  to  decompose 
into  carbon  monoxide  (which  can  be  again  utilised)  and  metallic 
nickel.  In  this  way  the  metal  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  coherent 
solid,  entirely  free  from  cobalt,  with  which  nickel  is  always  associated 
in  its  ores. 

Properties. — Nickel  is  a  lustrous  white  metal,  with  a  faint 
yellow  tinge  when  compared  with  silver.  It  is  ductile  and  malle- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  very  hard  and  tenacious.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  very  high  polish.  Nickel  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
but  loses  this  property  when  moderately  heated.  When  obtained 
by  reduction  with  charcoal,  the  metal  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
carbon  (like  cast  iron),  which  renders  it  less  malleable,  and  when 
produced  by  reduction  of  the  oxalate  at  a  low  temperature  the 
powder  is  pyrophoric. 

In  the  massive  form,  nickel  is  unacted  upon  by  moderately  dry 
air,  but  in  moist  air  it  tarnishes,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  film 

*  Kuffer  nickel  signifies  the  false  copper,  and  was  applied  by  the  Germans 
m  the  Middle  Ages  to  this  ore,  which  resembled  a  copper  ore,  because  they 
tried  in  vain  to  extract  copper  from  it.  It  is  probable  that  this  ore  had  been 
smelted  along  with  copper  ores,  under  the  belief  that  it  contained  copper,  by 
the  early  ancients.  Thus,  a  coin,  235  B.C.,  has  been  found  to  contain  20  per 
cent,  of  nickeL 
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of  nickelous  oxide.  It  decomposes  steam  only  slowly  nX  a  r^: 
heat,  and  is  slowly  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  salph^ . 
acid  (contrast  iron). 

Nickel  is  largely  used  for  electro-plating  iron  and  steel  aniens. 

Nickel  Alloys. — ^With  copper,  and  with  copper  and  zinc,  a.  -.: 
furnishes  several  important  alloys.     The  small  coinage  in  ose  - 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  consists  of  i  pan 
nickel  and  3  parts  of  copper ;  while  the  so-called  GrrmoM  sir.    . 
or  nickei-silveTy  contains  in  addition  about  1.5  part  of  zinc 

Oxides  of  Nickel. — Three  oxides  of  nickel  have  been  obtair-  . 
namely,  nickelous  oxide,  NiO  ;  nickelic  oxide,  Ni^O,  ;  and  nickt  - 
nickelic  oxide,  NijOi.     The  first  alone  is  basic 

Nickelous  Oxide  {nickel  fnonoxide\  NiO,  is  obtained  as  . 
greenish  powder  by  heating  nickel  carbonate  or  hydroxide  oun  • 
contact  with  air.  It  is  dissolved  by  acids  yielding  nickel  s^> 
When  heated  in  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide  it  is  readily  n- 
duced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Nickelous  Hydroxide,  Ni(HO)2,  is  obtained  as  a  pale  gr^- 
precipitate  when  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  c! 
nickel  salt;  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  4Ni(HO);H 
When  strongly  heated  it  is  converted  into  nickelous  oxide  i"- 
water.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  acids,  forming  the  nickel  salts,  2r. 
it  also  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  in  solutions  of  ammoniozn  salts. 

Nickel  Sesquioxide,   Ni^Os,  is  obtained  as  a  black  pow..  - 
when  tlie  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  heat  at  the  lowest  temperate:? 
With  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  it  behaves  like  a  pr' 
oxide,  yielding  nickel  salts,  with  the  elimination  of  chlorine  ^' 
oxygen  respectively — 

NijOs+eHCl     =2NiClj  +3H,0  +  CI^ 
Ni203+2H2S04=2NiS04  +  2H,0  +  0. 

It  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen — 

2Ni203  +  2NH3=6Ni(HO)j  +3HjO  +  Nj. 

Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Nickel,  Ni,(HOQ),  or  Ni^03,3H ;* 

When  chlorine  is  passed  through  water  or  sodium  hydroxide,  ■ 
which  nickelous  hydroxide,  Ni(HO)„  is  suspended,  a  black  pouT- 
is  obtained  having  the  composition  NiaOj,3HaO.     The  same  ci  • 
pound  is  obtained  when  a  nickel  salt  is  added  to  a  solution   ' 
bleach ing-powder.     In  contact  with  acids  and  ammonia  it  beh^^-^.* 
like  the  oxide. 
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Nickelo-nickellC  Oxide,  NijOi,  is  obtained  as  a  grey  metallic- 
looking  mass,  when  nickel  chloride  is  heated  to  about  400*"  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen. 

Nickel  Salts. — Nickel  forms  only  one  series  of  salts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  monoxide.  In  the  anhydrous  state  these  are 
usually  yellowish,  while  in  the  hydrated  condition  they  are  green. 

Nickel  Chloride*  NiCl^  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  amorphous 
mass,  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  When  heated  in  a 
current  of  chlorine  it  sublimes  in  the  form  of  lustrous  golden, 
yellow  scales,  which  dissolve  in  water,  forming  a  green  solution. 
From  the  aqueous  solution,  green  crystals  of  the  composition 
NiCl^GHgO  are  deposited. 

Anhydrous  nickel  chloride  absorbs  gaseous  ammonia,  forming  the 
compound  NiCla,6NH3,  which  when  deposited  from  an  aqueous 
solution  forms  blue  octahedrons. 

Nickel  Sulphate,  NiSOfJHgO,  is  produced  when  the  metal, 
the  carbonate,  or  the  oxide  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  concentrated  solution  is  allowed  to  crystallise  at  the  ordi- 
Kiary  temperature.  It  forms  green  crystals,  isomorphous  with 
magnesium  sulphate.  When  heated  to  100'  the  crystals  lose 
6H2O,  and  above  300'  the  salt  becomes  anhydrous.  The  anhy- 
drous salt  absorbs  gaseous  ammonia,  being  converted  into  a  pale 
violet  powder  having  the  composition  NiS04,6NH3.  When  nickel 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  the  solution 
deposits  dark  blue  quadratic  crystals  of  NiS04,4NH3,2H20. 

With  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  nickel  sulphate  forms  double 
salts,  of  which  the  ammonium  salt  is  the  most  important,  NiS04, 
(N  114)28 04,6 H2O.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  the  two  sulphates  in  the  requisite  proportions.  This  salt 
is  employed  in  the  process  of  nickel-plating. 

Nickelous  Sulphide  {jikkel  monosuIphide\  NiS,  occurs  as  the 
mineral  capillary  pyrites.  It  is  obtained  as  a  bronze-like  mass, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  heating  sulphur  and  nickel 
together.  In  the  hydrated  condition  nickel  sulphide  is  precipitated 
as  an  amorphous  black  powder,  on  the  addition  of  ammonium 
sulphide  to  a  nickel  salt.  The  precipitate  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  partially  dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonium 
sulphide,  forming  a  brown  solution.  Three  other  sulphides  have 
been  obtained,  having  the  composition  NijS,  NiSj,  and  Ni3S4. 

2  X 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  TRANSITIONAL  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  SECOS? 
AND  FOURTH  LONG  PERIOD 

Rutfienium^  Ru= 101,7.  Rhodium,  Rh=io3.  Palbudiiniv,  106 

Osmium,  Os=i9i.  Iridium.  Ir=i93.  PUuinnm.  i^i- 

These  elements,  although  constituting  two  transitional  groups,  are  Ten  i    ' 
related  to  each  other.     In  nature  they  all  occur  associated  together  La  « :  . 
commonly  known  2^  platinum  ore,  and  they  are  on  this  account  usoall}  >  •  * 
of  as  the  platinum  metals. 

Platinum  ore,  or  native  platinum,  contains  all  these  elements  in  i5ierr' - 
state.    It  is  found  in  small  grains,  sometimes  in  nuggets,  in  alluvial  dep->j  :•  _■ 
river  sand,  principally  in  Brazil,  Borneo,  California.  Australia,  and  trc  \'^- 
Native  platinum  contains  from  60  to  86  per  cent,  of  platinum,  ihc  imi-_- 
consisting  of  the  other  five  metals  of  the  group,  together  with  varyior    ^ 
tiries  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron.     Amongst  the  grains  of  platinona  cr-  t  ' 
are  also  found  grains  which  consist  essentially  of  an  alloy  of  platinj=.  - 
iridium  (containing  from  30  to  75  per  cent,  of  iridium)  kno«i-n  as  f-- 
iridium :  and  also  particles  of  an  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  (called  #-^  • 
dium),  which  contain  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  osmium,  as  veS  as  ^r- 
quantities  of  rhodium  and  ruthenium. 

They  are  all  white  lustrous  metals,  having  high  melting-points.  Tl:'?- 
unacted  upon  by  air  or  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  and,  with  the  -• 
tion  of  osmium  (which  burns  when  strongly  heated,  forming  the  te*r  . 
they  are  scarcely  oxidised  by  oxygen  at  any  temperature. 

With  the  exception  of  palladium,  which  readily  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  . 
these  metals  are  unacted  upon  by  ordinary  acids.      Afua  re-^ia  c—  - 
osmium  into  the  tetroxide ;  it  dissolves  platinum  with  formation  of  thtr  *- ' 
chloride,   and    slowly  acts  upon    ruthenium,    but  is  without    actica   r 
rhodium  and  iridium. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  metals  of  the  first  group,  although  iwrr  c.  - 
one  another,  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  second  group ;  and  *  • 
be  seen  that  the  specific  gravities  fall,  with  increasing  atomic  weigfats.  c  ;^- 

Ru,  sp.  gr.  =  12.26.  Rh,  sp.  gr.  =  ia.i.  Pd,  sp.  gr.  =  ii-4. 

Os,      ,,       =22.47,  Ir,        „      =22.38.         Ft,      ,,       =21.5. 

The  element  osmium  is  the  heaviest  known  substance. 

The  most  easily  fusible  of  these  metals  is  palladium,  wliich  melts  abcc 
temperature  of  wrought  iron.     The  melting-point  of  platintim  is  sin 
higher,  but  it  may  be  boiled  by  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.      Rhodlcrr  r 
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iridium  come  next  in  order  of  fusibility,  the  latter  metal  being  just  fusible  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  while  ruthenium  has  a  still  higher  melting-point. 
Osmium  has  not  been  melted.     When  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  iridium, 
osmium  volatilises;  and  if  air  be  present,  it  burns. 
The  following  oxides  of  these  metals  are  known — 


PtO 
PtOa 


Ruthenium,  osmium,  rhodium,  and  iridium  form  salts  corresponding  to  the 
sesquioxide,  such  as  ruthenious chloride,  RuaClg;  rhodium  sulphate,  Rh2(S04)2', 
iridious  chloride,  IraClg. 

With  the  exception  of  rhodium,  they  all  form  chlorides,  corresponding  to 
the  dioxides,  thus — ruthenic  chloride,  RUCI4;  iridic  chloride,  IrCl4;  platinic 
chloride,  PtCl4,  while  palladium  and  platinum  yield  pallad<^i/j  and  platin<7ifx 
compounds,  corresponding  to  their  monoxides. 

The  tetroxides  of  ruthenium  and  osmium  are  remarkable  in  melting  at 
an  extremely  low  temperature  (about  40°),  and  boiling  about  100**.  They 
yield  intensely  irritating  vapours,  which,  in  the  case  of  osmium  tetroxide, 
exerts  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  eyes,  and  is  extremely  poisonous. 
(Osmium  tetroxide  is  commonly  known  as  osmic  acid. )  Osmium  and  ruthenium 
also  exhibit  a  non-metallic  character  in  forming  compounds  derived  from  the 
unknown  ruthenic  and  osmic  trioxides,  such  as  potassium  ruthenatc,  KaRu04, 
and  potassium  osmate,  Ka0s04  (the  corresponding  ruthenic  and  osmic  acids 
are  unknown).  Ruthenium  also  forms  potassium  per-ruthenate,  KRUO4 
(analogous  to  permanganate),  although  the  corresponding  acid  and  peroxide, 
RuaO;,  are  unknown.     The  most  important  of  these  elements  is  platinum. 


PLATINUM. 

Symbol,  Pt.    Atomic  weight  =  194.8. 

'  In  order  to  separate  platinum  from  the  other  metals  with  which 
the  native  platinum  (see  page  690)  is  mixed,  the  ore  is  digested  in 
dilute  aqua  regia^  under  slightly  increased  pressure.  The  solution 
so  obtained  contains  the  higher  chlorides  of  platinum,  palladium, 
rhodium,  and  iridium  (for  although  in  the  pure  state  the  last  two 
named  metals  are  scarcelyattacked  by  aqua  re£ia,when  alloyed  with 
much  platinum  they  dissolve).  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  heated  to  125°,  whereby  the  palladium  and  rhodium  are 
obtained  in  the  form  of  their  lower  chlorides,  PdClj  and  RhjClg 
(the  latter  of  which,  in  the  anhydrous  condition,  is  insoluble  in 
water).     The  residue  is  extracted  with  water,  and  to  the  clear  solu- 
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tion,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  chloride  is  adiel 
The  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  (PtC1^2NKjC„ 
separates  out  as  yellow  crystals,  while  the  corresponding  irid.ii- : 
salt,  being  more  soluble,  remains  for  the  most  part  in  soh:t.c% 
and  may  be  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother-Hquor.  The 
ammonium  platinic  chloride,  on  being  ignited,  loses  ammoni^r. 
chloride  and  chlorine,  leaving  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  bla:< 
spongy  mass  known  as  spongy  platinum^  which  is  then  melted  b> 
means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  in  a  lime  crucible.  The  plaim-ir. 
so  obtained  usually  contains  small  quantities  of  iridium  and  tracer 
of  associated  metals. 

Pure  platinum  is  obtained  by  alloying  commercial  plarlnur: 
with  pure  lead,  and  treating  the  alloy  first  with  nitric  add,  wh  :h 
dissolves  any  copper  and  iron,  a  part  of  the  palladium  and  rfaodiur^ 
and  most  of  the  lead  ;  and  then  with  dilute  aqua  rr^^'a^  which  dis- 
solves the  whole  of  the  platinum  and  the  remaining  lead,  n  tr. 
traces  of  rhodium.  From  this  solution  the  lead  is  precipitated  as 
sulphate,  and  the  platinum  is  then  precipitated  as  the  doul/e 
chloride,  by  ammonium  chloride.  To  remove  traces  of  rhod.uir 
which  are  present,  the  dried  double  chloride  is  ignited  w\it. 
hydrogen  potassium  sulphate,  whereby  the  rhodium  is  con\-ertcd 
into  a  soluble  double  sulphate  of  rhodium  and  potassium,  w^.  !c 
the  platinum  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  spongy  metaL 

Properties. — Platinum  is  a  lustrous,  greyish -white,  malleaKe. 
and  ductile  metal.  At  a  red  heat  it  may  be  welded  with  grtit 
ease.  It  is  melted  by  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  vessels  :: 
platinum  are  readily  made  by  fusing  the  metal  together  in  U^.5 
way.  Heated  platinum  absorbs  large  quantities  of  hydro^'cn 
(see  page  179) ;  and  when  the  metal  is  melted  in  the  oxyhydro^ea 
flame,  it  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  "spitting,"  when  it  a^rain 
solidifies  (see  Silver,  page  562).  Platinum  docs  not  combine  *i:h 
oxygen  at  any  temperature,  neither  does  the  heated  metal  absor'.' 
this  gas  ;  but  it  has  the  property,  when  cold,  of  condensing  oxy^cc 
upon  its  surface.  A  piece  of  clean  platinum  foil  or  wire,  when 
introduced  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  and  a  readily  inflammabie 
gas  or  vapour  (such  as  hydrogen,  ether,  alcohol,  &c.),  causes  their 
combination  ;  and  occasionally  the  metal  becomes  red  hot,  and 
ignites  the  mixture.  This  action  is  more  rapid  in  the  case  of 
platinum  sponge,  when  a  larger  surface  is  brought  into  play,  ar.' 
a  fragment  of  this  material  introduced  into  a  detonating  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  once  determines  its  explosion. 
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Platinum  is  not  acted  upon  by  either  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
1 1  is  oxidised  when  fused  with  caustic  alkalies,  or  with  potassium 
xiitrate,  and  is  also  attacked  by  fused  alkaline  cyanides.  In  the 
form  of  sponge,  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling  potassium  cyanide,  with 
^lie  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  a  double  cyanide. 

Platinum  readily  combines  with  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  carbon. 
The  carbide  of  platinum  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  continuously 
lieated  by  a  smoky  flame,  or  one  in  which  combustion  is  incom- 
plete»  hence  care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  platinum  vessels. 

Platinum  Blaek  is  the  name  given  to  the  finely  divided  metal 
obtained  by  precipitating  platinum  from  its  solutions  by  reducing 
a^^ents  or  by  metals.  It  is  a  soft,  black  powder,  which  is  capable 
of  absorbing,  or  condensing  upon  its  surface,  large  quantities  of 
oxygen.     It  therefore  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidising  agent 

Platinum  Alloys. — Platinum  readily  alloys  with  many  metals  ; 
lience  compounds  of  easily  reducible  metals  should  not  be  heated 
in  vessels  of  platinum.  The  most  important  alloys  are  those  with 
iridium.  The  addition  of  2  per  cent  of  iridium  is  found  greatly  to 
increase  the  hardness  and  raise  the  melting-point  of  platinum. 
An  alloy  containing  10  per  cent,  of  iridium  resists  the  corrosive 
action  of  chemical  reagents  to  a  greater  extent  than  pure  platinum 
(see  Fluorine,  page  348). 

Oxides  of  Platinum.--Platinous  oxide,  PtO,  and  platinic  oxide, 
PtOj,  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  dark  grey  or  black  powders  by 
gently  heating  the  corresponding  hydroxides.  When  strongly 
heated  they  are  converted  into  the  metal 

Platinous  HydPOXide,  Pt(HO)2,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
p>otassium  hydroxide  upon  platinum  dichloride.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  which  dissolves  in  the  halogen  acids,  yielding  platin^^j 
compounds. 

Platinie  Hydroxide,  Pt(H0)4,  is  prepared  by  adding  boiling 
potassium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  platinum  tetrachloride,  and 
treating  the  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  to  remove  the  potash. 
When  dried  it  forms  a  yellowish  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  acids 
to  form  platinie  salts.  Platinie  hydroxide  behaves  both  as  a  weak 
base  and  a  feeble  acid.  With  stronger  bases  it  forms  compounds 
known  as  platinateSy  which  are  yellow  crystalline  salts.  The 
sodium  salt  has  the  composition  NajOfSPtOsjCHjO. 

Platinum  Dichloride  {platinous  chloride)^  PtCl,,  is  produced 
when  platinum  tetrachloride  is  heated  to  about  250°.  It  forms  a 
greenish  powder,  insoluble  in  water.     It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
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acid,  giving  a  reddish-brown  solution  which  is  believed  to  cootair 
the  double  compound  PtCl8,2HCl,  or  H^PtCl^,  to  which  the  carie 
chloro-plaiinous  acid  has  been  given.  The  com[x>und  has  mm^ 
been  isolated,  but  a  number  of  double  salts  of  platinottsAhloKe 
with  other  chlorides  are  known,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  this  acid,  and  which  are  therefore  termed  chkr«.^ 
platinites  ;  thus,  potassium  platinous  chloride,  2KCl,PtCU  cr 
potassium  chloro-platinite,  KgPtCl^,  is  obtained  as  fine  red  crysta.  ^. 
by  adding  potassium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  platinous  chicrdt 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  salt  is  used  in  the  plaHnotype  i^t*> 
graphic  process. 

Platinum  Tetrachloride  {platinic  chloride),  PtCV  is  obtainei 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia,  and  removing  the  cxce-? 
of  the  acids  by  evaporating  to  dryness  and  gently  heating  the 
residue.  From  its  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  deposits  in  brj,« 
red  crystals  having  the  composition  PtCl4,5H20,  which  are  n:: 
deliquescent.  When  the  salt  is  crystallised  from  a  hydroch;<'n<: 
acid  solution,  or  when  the  aqua  reg^ia  solution  is  evaporated  to 
expel  the  nitric  acid,  with  frequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  a^ic 
the  double  compound  of  platinic  chloride  and  hydrochloric  add  ^ 
formed,  PtCl4,2HCl,  which  is  deposited  as  reddish-brown  de'> 
quescent  crystals,  with  GHgO.  To  this  substance  (which  :s 
commonly  called  platinic  chloride),  the  name  chl&ro-platimc  ar.  i 
has  been  given,  and  the  double  salts  of  platinic  chloride  21^ 
various  chlorides  are  regarded  as  salts  of  this  acid.  The  mns: 
important  of  these  chloro-platinates  are  those  of  the  alkali  roetal?, 
their  different  solubilities  being  made  the  basis  for  the  sepaiatk  r 
of  these  metals. 

Potassium  Chloro-platinate  {or  potassium  platinic  cklariM\. 
2KCl,PtCl4  or  KaPtCle,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  prie- 
cipitate  by  adding  potassium  chloride  to  platinic  chloride.  It  L> 
soluble  in  100  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  the 
extent  of  i.i  part,  and  at  100°,  5.18  parts.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcofcol 

The  rubidium  and  caesium  compounds  are  very  similar,  but  a-e 
still  less  soluble  in  water,  100  parts  of  water  at  20'  dissolving  a  ui 
of  the  rubidium  and  0.07  of  the  caesium  salt 

Ammonium  Chloro-platinate,  2NH4Cl,PtCl4,  closely  rcsemVfj 
the  potassium  salt,  being  slightly  less  soluble,  but  more  so  thia 
the  rubidium  compound. 

Sodium  Chloro-platinate,  2NaCl,PtCl4,6HjO,  is  a  reddish- 
yellow  salt,  readily  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol. 
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Platino-cyanides.— Just  as  platinous  chloride  combines  with 
letallic  chlorides  to  form  chloro-platinates,  so  platinous  cyanide, 
l^t(CN)2,  unites  with  other  cyanides,  forming  similarly  constituted 
c3.oubIe  compounds,  known  as  platino-cyanides.* 

Potassium   platino-cyanide,    Ki,Pt(CN)4,  or  2KCN,Pt(CN)2,   is 

■flormed  when  spongy  platinum  is  dissolved  in  boiling  potassium 

cryanide.    The  platino-cyanides  may  be  regarded  as  the  salts  of 

platino-cyanic  acid,  H2Pt(CN)4.     Both  the  acid  and  the  salts  are 

<:haracterised  by  the  wonderful  play  of  colours  they  exhibit  when 

-viewed  in  different    lights,    and   by  forming  different   coloured 

crystals  with  varying  quantities  of  water  of  crystallisation  (see 

page  217). 

Sulphides  of  Platinum.— -Platinous  sulphide,  PtS,  and  platinic 
sulphide,  PtS^,  are  obtained  as  amorphous  black  powders  by  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  the  respective  chlorides. 

OxysaltS  of  Platinum,— Few  well -defined  single  salts  of 
platinum  with  oxyacids  are  known.  This  element,  however, 
exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  form  complex  double  salts.  One  such 
series  of  compounds  is  seen  in  the  p latino-nitrites^  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  salts  of  platino-nitrous  acid,  H2pt(N02)4. 

These  salts  are  remarkable,  in  that  the  platinum  they  contain 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests  for  that  metal ;  just  as 
the  iron  present  in  ferro-cyanides  is  not  detected  by  the  ordinary 
reagents  used  in  testing  for  that  metal. 

Ammoniacal  Flatlniuii  Bases,  or  Platinamlnes. 

Like  cobalt,  platinum  forms  a  large  number  of  basic  compounds  with 
ammonia,  many  of  which  are  of  extremely  complex  composition.  The  first 
of  these  to  be  discovered  was  a  bright  green  salt,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  upon  platinous  chloride,  having  the  composition  PtCl5,2NH3,  or 
Pl(NH8)jCla,  and  known  as  the  green  salt  of  Magnus,  Many  of  the  platina- 
mines  exhibit  isomerism  ;  thus,  a  compound  known  as  the  chloride  of  Reisets 
second  base  is  a  yellow  crystalline  salt  having  the  same  composition  as  Magnus's 
green  salt  Twelve  distinct  series  of  ammoniacal  platinum  compounds  are 
known,  four  of  which  are  derived  from  \^\\xious  and  the  remainder  from 
platinzV  salts ;  the  former  are  termed  platoso  ammonia  compounds,  while  the 
latter  are  distinguished  as  the  platino  compounds,  f 

*  The  name  Cyano-platinites  might  with  advantage  be  applied  to  these 
compounds. 

t  For  detailed  descriptions  of  these  compounds,  the  student  is  referred  to 
larger  works  on  chemistry ;  and  on  the  constitution  of  these,  and  metallaro- 
monium  compounds  generally,  the  article  by  Werner,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fitr 
Anotganische  Chemie,  1893,  vol.  iii.  p.  267,  may  be  consulted. 
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RADIUM,  AND  RADIOACTIVE  ELEMENTS 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1896,  Becquerel  discovered  that  the  clement  uranium 
and  its  salts  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  emitting  rays  somewhat 
similar  in  character  to  the  now  familiar  Rontgen  or  "  X  "  rays;  resembling 
these  rays  in  their  penetrating  power,  their  photographic  action,  and  their 
action  upon  electrified  gases.  These  peculiar  rays  were  distinguished  from 
the  Ronigen  rays  by  being  called  the  "uranium,"  or  the  "  Becquerel"  rays. 
Somewhat  later  it  was  found  that  the  element  thorium  and  its  compounds 
were  likewise  possessed  of  the  property  of  emitting  rays,  which,  while  differing 
from  both  the  "X"  and  the  "uranium"  rays  in  some  respects,  closely 
resembled  them  in  others.  To  denote  this  property,  the  term  radioacHvity 
has  been  coined,  and  substances  possessing  the  property  are  said  to  be 
radioactive  bodies. 

In  1898  it  was  announced  that  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  had  discovered  a  new 
radioactive  substance  contained  in  pitchblende,  a  mineral  consisting  essentially 
of  uranium  oxide.  From  researches  already  made,  it  hnd  been  shown  that 
the  radioactivity  of  uranium  compounds  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  the  metal  present,  but  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  certain  specimens  of 
pitchblende  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  radioactivity  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  calculated  from  the  percentage  of  uranium  in  the  mineral.  This 
fact  suggested  the  presence  of  some  new  substance  of  superior  radioactivity  to 
that  possessed  by  uranium.  It  was  found  in  the  ordinary  process  of  separation 
of  the  metals  by  precipitation  from  an  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
that  this  new  active  substance  was  thrown  down  along  with  the  sulphides,  and 
finally  was  separated  from  the  copper  and  arsenic,  &c. ,  and  remained  associ- 
ated  with  the  bismuth.  No  isolation  of  the  new  substance  was  effected,  but 
from  its  greatly  superior  radioactivity  the  discoverers  concluded  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  new  element  to  warrant  them  in  giving 
it  a  name.  They  therefore  called  it  polonium^  from  the  country  from  which 
the  pitchblende  was  obtained.*    (Compt,  rend,  127,  p.  175.) 

Following  up  their  investigations,  the  same  workers  very  shortly  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  same  mineral  another  radioactive  body  of  still  far  greater 
activity.  This  new  substance,  they  found,  is  not  precipitated  by  either 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonium  sulphide,  or  ammonia,  but  is  associated 

*  Although  the  name  polonium  is  still  met  with  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  no  further  evidence  has  been  produced  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
new  element  corresponding  to  the  name.  The  name  is  used  rather  to  denote 
thfs  radioactivity  which  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  element  bismuth. 
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with  and  accompanies  barium  in  the  various  chemical  reactions  ihc  b^  t 
element  undergoes.     Thus,  when  barium  sulphate  or  carbonate  b  preclr  - 
from  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  precipitated  barium  compound  is  ic:  - 
panied  by  the  radioactive  material;  or  when  the  chloride  itself  is  prec.p.:-if 
either  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  alcohol,  the  "active**  sabstxsc  « 
thrown  down  along  with  it. 

By  the  careful  fractional  precipitation  of  the  chloride  with  alcohol  it  •  . 
found  possible  to  gradually  concentrate  the  radioactive  substance  e  '- 
barium  chloride,  and  in  this  way  a  product  was  obtained  possessing  a  r.u  - 
activity  900  times  greater  than  that  of  uranium.  In  view  of  the  jc:er-.: 
of  its  "activity,"  the  discoverers  gave  the  name  radium  to  the  new  ttV-y^ 
which  they  believed  to  be  present,  although  in  almost  infinitely  is-::i 
quantities.     [Compt.  rend.  127,  p.  1215.) 

The  spectrum  exhibited  by  this  ••active"  barium  chloride  also  conrr^--. 
the  presence  of  a  new  element,  for  besides  the  lines  belonging  to  ban-_r 
contained  a  w^ell-defined  line  which  had  never  previously  been  observed  i-  -. 
spectra  of  any  of  the  known  elements. 

I>eterminations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  (barium)  in  the  ^Y"- 
mens  of  barium  chloride  which  contained  the  radioactive  element  *.:  i* 
extent  sufficient   to  show   an   "activity"  900    times    greater  than  thi:    ' 
uranium,  gave  values  practically  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  barium,  ni- 
137.4.     That  is  to  say,  the  actual  amount  of  radium  which  ga\-e  rise  i .  > 
high  an  "activity"  in  the  barium  chloride  was  too  small  to  inihsence     • 
atomic  weight  determination.      When,  however,   the  coiicentratton  of  : 
radium  chloride  in  the  barium  chloride  was  considerably  increased  by  a  c  :  - 
tinuation  of  the  fractionating  process,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  meti!  «. 
found  gradually  to  rise.    Thus,  when  the  intensity  of  the  radioactivity  nM*^: 
3000  times  that  of  uranium,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  "  barium  "  rose  to  i^- 
while  with  a  concentration  representing  a  radioactivity  7500  times  tba: 
uranium,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  present  was  found  to  be  145.  &    Fr:- 
these  determinations  it  was  evident  that  radium  would  be  found  to  be    ■ 
element  of  very  high  atomic  weight,  and  in  the  course  of  time  when  it  bec2 
possible  to  obtain  small  quantities  of  radium  compounds— such  as  the  chi  <    . 
and  bromide — in  a  state  of  comparative  purity,  this  was  found  to  be  the  r^-- 
The    latest   determinations  (Curie,    Compt,   rend.    1902,   135,    p.    161 « 
assigned  the  number  225  as  the  atomic  weight  of  this  new  clement — a  \--   ' 
which  the  discoverers  regard  as  being  correct  to  one  unit.      From  r;  - 
spectroscopic  considerations,  however,  Runge  and  Precht  {Ast,  J&um.^  .\; ' 
1903)  calculate  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  to  be  258. 

The  element  radium  appears  to  resemble  barium  in  its  chemical  reUi  :-- 
Thus  the  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids  ;  the  carbonate  is  in?-.:'.:- 
in  water,  and  the  chloride  is  precipitated  by  both  strong  hydrodikxic  -»  - 
and  alcohol. 

As  seen  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  the  strongest  and  most  permanent  line  -r  - 
duced  by  radium  bromide  is  the  blue  line  4826. 

The  metal  itself  has  not  yet  been  isolated,*  and  in  view  of  the  cxir^- 

*  In  the  literature  of  the  subject  the  name  radium  is  constantly  cmp  v  *  r. 
when  in  reality  a  radium  salt,  is  mtended. 
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minuteness  of  the  quantities  of  this  element  which  occur  in  the  mineral 
pitchblende  this  need  be  no  cause  for  surprise.  Not  only  is  the  amount  of 
radium  present  in  this  mineral  too  small  to  be  detected  by  any  chemical  test, 
but  the  spectroscope  itself  does  not  afford  a  sufficiently  delicate  means  for  its 
detection ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  quantity  naturally  present  has  been  greatly 
concentrated  by  the  process  already  described,  that  the  characteristic  spectrum 
even  begins  to  make  its  appearance. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  this  new  element  is  associated  with  the 
strange  property  it  possesses  in  such  a  high  degree  of  emitting  "radiations." 
Radium  bromide,  for  example,  is  self-luminous  in  the  dark ;  the  rays  it  emits 
are  capable  of  acting  upon  a  photographic  plate,  much  as  the  Rontgen  rays 
affect  it.  They  cause  phosphorescence  upon  a  screen  of  barium  platino- 
cyanide,  and  produce  radiographic  effects  similar  to  those  given  by  the  '*  X  " 
rays.  They  are  capable  of  penetrating  metals,  and  will  discharge  an  electro- 
scope not  only  through  considerable  intervals  of  space,  but  also  through 
screens  of  various  materials. 

Most  mysterious  of  all,  they  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  exciting  a 
temporary  radioactivity  in  other  substances  otherwise  inactive.  Thus,  if  a 
solution  of  a  radium  salt  and  some  distilled  water  are  placed  in  separate 
dishes  in  a  perfectly  closed  space,  radioactivity  is  communicated  to  the  water. 
The  water,  however,  gradually  loses  this  power  even  in  a  closed  space,  while 
it  rapidly  loses  it  if  exposed.  It  has  been  found  also  that  the  intensity  of  this 
"induced"  radioactivity  is  the  same  for  all  substances,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, irrespective  of  their  chemiavl  nature. 

Concerning  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  radiations  emitted  by  radium 
and  the  other  two  well-defined  radioactive  elements  uranium  and  thorium,*  a 
large  amount  of  experimental  work  has  been  done,  and  much  speculation  put 
forward.  As  the  outcome  of  the  former  it  has  tieen  established  that  at  least 
four  distinct,  and  to  some  extent  separable  emissions,  may  go  to  make  up  what 
is  included  in  the  term  "  radiations."  These  are  distinguished  as  a,  /9,  and  7 
rays,  and  "  radioactive  emanation." 

I.  The  a  Rayi, — These  rays  are  very  easily  absorbed  by  thin  layers  of 
matter.  Thus,  a  thickness  of  aluminium  0.0005  cm.  reduces  their  intensity 
to  one-half.  To  them  is  mainly  attributable  the  property  of  causing  the 
ionisation  of  a  gas,  whereby  its  electrical  conductivity  is  increased.  They 
are  deviated  by  a  very  strong  magnetic  field,  the  deviation  being  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  exhibited  by  "cathode"  rays.  These  a  rays  are 
not  wavii  like  ordinary  light  rays,  but  consist  of  actual  matter,  which  is  being 
projected  at  an  enormous  velocity,  and  is  highly  charged  with  positive  electricity. 
They  are  described  as  a  "  flight  of  material  particles,"  having  a  mass  of  the 
same  order  as  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  ,f  and  travelling  with  a  velocity  about 
one-tenth  that  of  light  ^    These  particles  carry  with  them  a  relatively  enor- 

*  Polonium,  and  the  still  more  recent  actinium,  are  at  present  too  undefined 
to  be  included  as  elements. 

t  i,e. ,  the  ratio  of  the  charge  of  the  carrier  to  its  mass  is  ^  =6  x  lo*. 

m 
X  That  is,  about  2.5  x  io>  cms.  per  sec  (Rutherford  and  Soddy,  Phil.  Maf,^ 
Feb.  1903). 
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nious  amount  of  energy,  each  particle  apparent'y  having  snificfeni  er<^> 
associated  with  it  to  excite  phosphorescence  visible  to  the  ejfe.  Thus.  Crr«  ^  . 
has  shown  that  when  a  fragment  of  solid  radium  nitrate  is  brought  aea:  t.  . 
screen  of  "Sidot's  hexagonal  blende"  (zinc  sulphide),  and  the  pbospborcs - 
surface  of  the  screen  is  examined  with  a  pocket  lois,  it  is  seen  lo  be  docur.  i 
over  with  brilliant  specks  of  green  light.  In  proportion  as  the  nuima  sui 
is  brought  closer  to  the  screen,  these  flashes  or  scintillaiioas  faecoae  E>r. 
brilliant  and  more  numerous,  following  each  other  with  such  rapidity  thai  iv 
surface  presents  the  appearance  of  a  "turbulent  luminous  sea." 

*'  It  seems  probable  that  we  are  here  aeiually  voiimessing  the  bombard^i. 
of  the  screen  by  the  electrons  *  hurled  oflf  by  the  radium  "  (Crookes). 

2.  The  /3  ^ayj.— These  rays  are  readily  deviated  by  the  magnetic  fr  i. 
and  also  differ  f^om  the  a  ra3rs  in  their  greater  penetrating  po«rcn.    T^-  ^ 
while  the  intensity  of  the  latter  is  reduced  to  onfr-half  by  passing  thro^ 
a 0005  cm.  of  aluminium,  the  /9  rays  are  able  to  traverse  a  thicknesa  j 
0.05  cm.  of  this  metal  before  their  intensity  is  halved.    A  sheet  of  mica  0.01  c-. 
thick  will  completely  absorb  all   the  a  rays,  while  it  transmiu  the  ;i  >' 
also  the  7  rays  without  appreciable  diminution.     The  ^  rays,  like  thr  . 
rays,  also  consist  of  projected  particles  with  a  high  velocity,  but  in  thb  :^» 
they  carry  a  negative  electric  charge,  and  their  mass  is  believed  to  be  gre^'j' 
less  than  that  of  the  particles  constituting  the  a  rays  (Rutherford  and  Soi   ' 
Phil,  Afag. ,  May  1903).     ^  rays  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  * '  catbcic 
rays  emitted  from  a  vacuum  tube,  except  that  the  velocity  of  the  paiticfe  t 
greater  and  consequently  they  are  more  penetrative.     Their  velocity  is  e^- 
mated  to  be  between  ax  lo^  and  3  x  lo**, 

3.  Tke  y  Rays. — These  are  non-de viable  by  the  magnetic  field,  and  dcv.  • 
resemble  the  Rbntgen  or  "X"  rays.  They  are  far  more  penetrating  i^- 
either  the  a  or  /3  rays,  being  capable  of  penetrating  a  thickness  of  8.0  cnx- 
of  aluminium  before  their  intensity  is  reduced  to  one<half.  These  ra>-s  t- 
believed  to  be  a  toave  motion^  and  not  to  consist  of  projected  partkks  .' 
matter. 

4.  "  Radioactive  EmanatioH,** — The  elements  thorium  and  radium  f  \xbir.. 
the  property  of  emitting  something  which  has  the  power  of  imparting  ra  - 
activity  to  any  substance  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  llie  r^  - 
activity  thus  imparted  or  excited,  is  only  of  a  temporary  character,  its  inters 
diminishing  and  dying  away  when  the  substance  is  removed  from  the  infiur'. 
of  the  ori^nal  radioactive  body.  Experimenu  seem  to  prove  that  ib-^ 
effects  are  not  produced  by  any  of  the  rays  already  described,  but  aic  due  . 
some  other  distinct  emission,  and  the  term  ''radioactive  enuumtkm."  .' 
shortly  "emanation,"  has  been  adopted  to  denote  this. 

The  radioactivity  which  is  thus  imparted  to  substances  in  the  prorir  * 
of  these  radioactive  elements  (usually  spoken  of  as  excited  radioactivit}^  •  - 
believed  to  be  caused  by  the  deposition  upon  their  surface  of  radioac!  * 
matter,  which  is  transmitted  by  positively  charged  carriers ;  while  the  ra*-  • 

*  These  panicles  of  matter,  whatever  they  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  - 
variously  spoken  of  as  "  electrons,"  "  primary  atoms,"  "corpuscles,"  "  m:- 
bolons.' 

t  Uranium  appears  not  to  share  this  property. 
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activity  of  the  *'  emanation  **  itself  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  emission  from 
it  of  a  rays  only.  When  a  small  quantity  of  thorium  oxide*  is  placed  in  a 
tube  (the  oxide  being  enveloped  in  material  capable  of  intercepting  the 
ordinary  radiations)  and  a  stream  of  air  is  passed  over  it,  the  air  is  found 
to  carry  with  it  the  "emanation"  which  the  thorium  oxide  gives  out;  and 
the  issuing  stream  of  air,  even  after  being  conveyed  through  many  feet  of 
tube,  is  capable  of  discharging  an  electroscope.  In  the  case  of  radium 
compounds  the  amount  of  this  "emanation"  was  found  to  be  comparatively 
small  when  the  radium  compound  is  employed  in  the  solid  state,  but  when 
the  radium  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  "emanation"  appears  to  be  given 
off  in  a  sudden  rush,  as  it  were,  and  the  solution  continues  to  emit  this 
"emanation"  in  amount  many  hundred  times  as  great  as  was  produced  by 
the  solid  salt.  A  similar  enormous  increase  also  takes  place  when  the  radium 
compound  is  heated.  These  observations  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
"emanation "  is  actually  occluded  by  the  solid  compound. f 

In  many  other  respects  this  "emanation"  behaves  like  an  inert  gas.  Thus 
if  the  stream  of  air  carrying  the  "emanation"  is  passed  through  a  tube 
plugged  with  cotton  wool,  nothing  is  arrested  or  filtered  out  by  the  wool  and 
the  radioactivity  of  the  air  as  it  issues  is  not  diminished.  Neither  is  it  affected 
by  the  air  being  bubbled  through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  passed  through  a 
red-hot  platinum  tube.  When  air  conveying  "  emanation  "  is  slowly  passed 
through  a  U-tube  cooled  by  liquid  air,  the  "emanation"  is  completely  con- 
densed, and  the  air  which  passes  out  is  entirely  free  from  all  trace  of  this 
substance.  If  a  glass  tube  is  employed,  and  the  air  cuirent  is  sufliciently 
slow,  the  progress  of  the  condensation  can  be  traced  by  the  fluorescent 
appearance  of  the  glass,  showing  that  the  condensation  has  all  taken  place 
upon  the  first  portions  of  the  tube  traversed  by  the  stream  of  air.  If  now  the 
tube  is  closed  at  both  ends  and  the  temperature  allowed  to  rise  above  a 
certain  point,  the  condensed  "emanation"  appears  to  vaporise  again,  and 
the  fluorescence  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  tube.  The 
volatilisation  point  of  radium  emanation  appears  to  be  about  - 150°,  while 
that  of  the  thorium  emanation  is  gifbn  as  about  -120*  {Phil,  Mag.^  1903, 
P-  575). 

In  the  case  of  thorium,  the  "emanation"  loses  its  radioactivity,  or  decays, 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  radium  emanation.  Thus,  while  the  activity 
of  thorium  emanation  falls  to  half  its  intensity  in  the  s[>ace  of  one  minute, 
the  intensity  of  the  radium  emanation  only  sinks  to  half  its  value  in  the  space 
of  four  days,  while  still  retaining  sufficient  activity  to  be  detected  after  the 
lapse  of  one  month.  This  rate  of  decay  of  the  radioactivity  of  the 
"emanation"  is  the  same  even  at  the  low  temperature  of  liquid  air,  and  it 
is  considered  probable  that  the  marked  difierence  in  the  rates  of  decay  of  the 
"emanation"  from  thorium  and  radium  may  account  for  the  diflference 
observed  in  their  vaporisation  temperatures. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  radioactivity  of  these  radioactive 
elements  was  not  a  property  intrinsic  to  the  elements  themselves,  but  was  due 


•  Most  of  the  earlier  work  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy  [Phil.  Mag. ,  1902)  in 
thi$  connection  was  done  with  thorium  compounds, 
f  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  Phil.  Mag. ,  1903.  p.  449. 
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to  the  presence  in  small  and  varying  quantity  of  some  unknown  sob^-:*. 
Crookes  found  {Proc,  Royal  Soc. ,  1900)  that  by  processes  of  a  purehr  cfacr  ' 
nature  he  was  able  to  separate  from  uranium   nitrate  sma]l  qiucii-->    . 
material  which  seemed  to  possess  all  the  radioactivity,    leaving  the 
of  the  uranium  compound  inactive.     He  applied  the  name  Uraninm  X  i.  .*. 
"  unknown  uranium."     Similarly  in  the  case  of  thorium ;  when  the  hvrirci-- 
was  precipitated  ^y  ammonia,  and  the  filtrate  (which  chemically  sfaooldcoc*. 
no  thorium)  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  to  expel  ammosii^^'- 
minute  residues  were  obtained  which  were  many  hundred  times  more  i^*  •- 
than  an  equal  weight  of  thorium  oxide  (Rutherford  and  Soddy,  PkiL  M  ; 
September  1902).     The  precipitated  hydroxide,  although  not  entirety  r::-- 
of  radioactivity,  was  found  to  have  its  activity  greatly  reduced.      This  =.: 
posed  "active"  constituent  was  therefore  called  Th  X.     Later  investigJiL  -: 
however,  revealed  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  thorium  compound  vhjck  '  1 
thus  been  partially  deprived  of  its  radioactivity  gradually  regained  it  «L- 
left  to  itself;  while  the  separated  Th  X  gradually  lost  it.     Moreover,  'x  - 
found  that  the  two  processes  went  on  exactly  at  the  same  rate,  that  t:^   i- 
of  decay  of  the  activity  of  Th  X  was  the  same  as  the  rate  of  recovery  of  sr-    r. 
of  original  thorium  compoimd.     From  this  it  would  appear  that  t*x)  oppc-  . 
processes  are  simultaneously  going  forward  in  a  radioactive  substance,  r^ar,- 
the  continual  production  of  fresh  radioactive  material  and  the  coostaji:  d  -. 
of  the  radiating  power  of  the  active  material.     In  other  words,  vtai  x 
be  called  the  normal  radioactivity  is  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  mhcrr  ^- 
rate  of  increase  of  activity  due  to  the  production  of  fresh  acti%-e  nut--- 
balances  the  rate  of  the  decay  of  the  activity  in  the  radioactive  luaier^ 
already  formed. 

The  views  now  generally  held  are  that  the  phenomena  of  radioacdv-rrv  >it 
due  to  atomic  changes,  but  changes  of  a  character  altogether  different  'r  - 
any  that  have  previously  been  dealt  with  in  chemistry.     It  is  believed  iha: 
atoms  of  these  radioactive  elements  (which,  it  will  be  noted,  are  possess*-^ 
the  highest  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements)  are  undergoing  a  prc««.x'<' 
disintegration  or  degradation  :   that  in,  the  course  of  their  nio%-einerii5  l  ' 
kinetic  energy  of  some  of  the  atoms  reaches  a  point  beyond   which  : 
stability  of  the  atom  is  no  longer  possible.     Under  these  circumstanctrs  ..- 
atom  breaks  up,  throwing  off  some  matter  from  itself  ("primary  aU'  - 
"  metabolons,"  "  electrons,")  and  assumes  a  more  stable  configuraxion.     . 
ejected   particles  or  fragments  of   the  original  atoms  themselves  undr. 
further  changes,  giving  off  other  "  metabolons,"  which  it  is  believed  grvc  -  - 
to  the  various  phenomena  of  radioactivity. 

The  energy  which  is  liberated  during  this  process  of  atomic  disimegraL  :  - 
enormous,  taking  into  account  the  minute  quantities  of  matter  cooor^"^ 
M.  and  Mme.  Curie  have  shown  that  a  sample  of  a  radium  salt  ga\^    - 
energy  sufficient  to  melt  half  its  own  weight  of  ice  per  hour.      This  en-r - 
which  is  stored  up  in  the  atoms  of  these  elements,  the  "  internal  energy  of  "- 
chemical  atom  "  as  it  has  been  termed,  and  which  is  set  free  during  radsoac: ; 
change,  is  of  an  entirely  different  order  of  magnitude  from  that  which  .5  i  - 
engaged  during  any  processes  of  ordinary  chemical  change.      It  h.ii  ^«^" 
calculated,  indeed,  that  the  energy  of  radioactive  change  is  manyibt't:-j 
times,  or  even  a  million  times,   as  great  as  that  of  any  known  chciL  _ 
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change,  when  equal  weights  of  matter  are  concerned.     The  idea  of  an  atom 

33  a  sysUm,  and,  moreover,  one  capable  of  undergoing  changes  into  simpler 

systems,  is  a  view  which,  to  the  chemist,  may  at  first  seem  strangely  heterodox, 

find  one  altogether  opposed  to  fundamental  doctrines  of  chemistiy.    In  reality, 

lioNvever,  this  new  view  as  to  the  constitution  of  an  atom  does  not  touch  the 

<question  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  atom  in  the  purely  chemical  sense.     From 

ihis  point  of  view  the  chemical  atom  still  retains  its  position  as  the  lowest  stage 

in    the   complexity  of  matter.      The  chemical  atoms  of   Ihese  radioactive 

elements  are  not  divisible  into  what  may  be  called  "  chemical  fragments."     If 

the  atom  is  a  system^  then  in  all  chemical  reactions  and  changes  the  system  in 

its  entirety  takes  part.     No  chemical  compounds  have  yet  been  produced  in 

wbich   the  disintegrated  fragments  of  these  atoms  form  an  integral  part. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  of  matter  which  the  atom,  regarded 

as  a  changing  system,  throws  off  in  the  form  of  "  metabolons"  is  infinitely 

minute,  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  require  many  hundreds,  if 

not  thousands  of  years  before  enough  of  it  could  be  collected  to  be  detected 

by  the  most  delicate  balance,  it  will  be  evident  that  we  are  dealing  with 

phenomena  of  a  totally  different  order  from  those  in  which  the  relative  weights 

of  matter  entering  into  chemical  combination  are  concerned. 
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Absolute  boiling-point,  79 

„      temperature,  70 
Absorptiometer  (Bunsen),  145 
Absorption  of  gases  by  charcoal,  392 
Acetylene,  317 
Acetylidc  of  copper,  318 
Acid,  aramon-sulphonic,  282 

. ,      antimonic,  497 

,,      arsenic,  488 

. ,      arsenious,  487 

,,      boric,  609 

„      bromic,  383 

,,      carbamic,  311,  444 

„      carbonic,  305 

,,      chloric,  374 

„      chloro-auric,  569 

,,      chlorochromic,  664 

,,      chloroplatinic,  694 

,,      chloroplatinous,  694 

„      chlorosulphuric,  439 

„      chlorosulpbonic,  439 

,,      chromic,  662 

,,      dithionic,  437 

,,      hydrazoic,  379 

,,      hydriodic,  389 

,,      hydrobromic,  381 

,,      hydrochloric,  363 

,,      hydrofluoboric,  613 

,,      hydrofluoric,  350 

,,      hydrofluosilicic,  632 

,,      hydrosulphurous,  423 

,,      hypobromous,  383 

„      hypochlorous,  373 

„      hypoiodous,  395 

,,      byponitrous,  350 

,,      hypophosphorous,  472 
hyposulphuric,  437 

,,      hyposulphurous,  423 
iodic,  392 


Acid,  manganic,  660 
metaboric,  610 
metantimonic.  497 
metaphosphoric,  476 
metarsenic,  488 
raetasilicic,  635 
metastannic,  640 
metatungstic,  665 
metavanadic,  656 
molybdic,  664 
muriatic,  371 
nitric,  234 
nitrosulphuric,  427 
nitrous,  244 

Nordhausen  sulphuric,  434 
ortho-antimonic,  496 
ortho-arsenic,  488 
ortho-arsenious,  487 
orthoboric,  609 
orthophosphoric,  474 
orthdsilicic,  635 
osmic,  69Z 
oxymuriatic,  352 
pentathionic,  438 
perchloric,  375 
perchromic,  660 
periodic,  393 
permanganic,  669 
persulphuric,  435 
phosphomolybdic,  665 
phosphoric,  474 
phosphoric  (glacial),  476 
phosphorous,  473 
pyro-antimonic,  496 
pyro-arsenic,  488 
pyro-arsenious,  487 
pyroboric,  610 
pyrophosphamic,  478 
pyrophosphodiamic,  478 
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Acid,  pyrophosphoric,  475 

,,      pyropbosphotriamic,  478 

,,      pyrosulphuric,  434 

,,       pyrovanadlc,  656 

,,      selenic,  447 

,,      selenious.  447 

,,      silicic,  635 

,,      stannic.  640 

,,      siilphovinic,  315 

,,      sulphuric,  426 

,,      sulphurous,  421 

,,      telluric,  449 

,,      tellurous,  449 

,,      tetrathionic,  438 

,,      thiocarbamic,  444 

,,      thiocarbonic,  433 

,,      thiosulphuric,  435 

,,      trithionic,  437 

,,      tungstic,  664 
Acid-forming  oxides,  17 
Acids,  dibasic,  19 

,,      mono-,  tetra-,  and  tribasic,  19 
Active  mass,  94 
Affinities,  61 

Affinity,  chemical,  10,  61 
Afler-damp,  298 
Air-liquefiers,  77 
Alabaster,  581 
Algin,  386 
Alkali  manufacture,  534 

,,      metals,  505 
Alkali-waste,  400 
Alkaline  earths,  571 
Allotropy,  194 
Aludels,  386.  598 
Alum,  630 

,,      burnt,  622 

,,       meal,  621 
shale,  621 

,,       stone,  621 
Alumina,  617 
Aluminaies,  618 
Aluminite,  619 
Aluminium,  614 

,,      alloys,  617 

,,       bronze,  553,  617 

,,       chloride,  623 

,,       fluoride,  622 

,,       hydroxides,  618 

,,       sodium  chloride,  623 


Aluminium  sulphate.  610 
,.      sulphide.  617.  623 
Alums,  620 
Alunite,  621 

Amalgamation  process  (silver),  y-r 
Amalgams,  600 
American  pot-ashes.  521 
Amethyst.  617 
Ammonia,  272 

,,      solubility  of.  in  «ater.  275 
Ammonia-soda  process.  538 
Ammoniacal  cobalt  coropoands,  u:  5 

liquor.  3x9 

mercury  compounds,  604 

platinum  compounds,  61.5 
Ammonium.  545 

alum.  620 

amalgam,  545 

borofluoride.  612 

carbamate,  3x1.  547 

carbonate,  547 

chloride,  546 

,,        dissocaation  of.  &. 

chloroplatinate,  694 

chromate.  230 

cyanate,  14,  24 

ferrous  sulphate.  680 

hydrazoate,  280 

bypoiodite.  283 

iron  alum,  620 

magnesium  arsenate.  48S 

magnesium  phosphate.  47? 

manganous  chloride.  6od 

meta-thio-arsenate,  490 

metavanadate,  656 

molybdate,  665 

nitrate,  248 

nitrite,  230 

phosphomolybdate.  477.  wrf 

plumbic  chloride.  650 

pyro-arsenite,  487 

pyro-thio-arsenite.  49c 

salts.  545 

sesquicarbonate.  548 

sodiiun  phosphate.  475 

stannic  chloride,  642 

sulphate.  546 

thiocyanate,  548 
Ammon-sulphonates.  28a 
Amorphous  silicon.  629 
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Analysis,  13 
Anastase,  627 
Anglesite,  643 
Anhydrides,  17 
Anhydrite,  577 
Animal  charcoal,  290 
Anions,  99,  106 
Anodes,  97 
Anthracite,  393 
Antimonates.  497 
Antimonious  oxide,  496 
Antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  493 
Antimony,  491 

,,       amorphous,  492 
, ,       blende,  491 
.,       bloom,  49Z 

. ,      compomids  with  halogens,  494 
chlorides,  495 
hydride,  493 
,,       ochre,  491 
,.      oxides  and  oxyacids,  496 
,,      oxychlorides,  495 

sulphides,  498 
,,      sulpho-trichloride,  496 
,.      tetroxide,  497 
.,      trioxide,  496 
Apatite,  347,  582 
Apollinaris  water,  220^  305 
Aquafortis,  234 
Aqua  regia,  241 

Aqueous  vapour  (atmospheric),  257 
Argentic  compounds  (see  Silver),  558 
Argentiferous  lead,  560 
Argentite,  558 
Argon,  265 

Argon  group  of  gases,  the,  263 
Arragonite,  583 
Arsenates,  488 
Arsenic,  478 

,,      allotropic     modifications    of, 

480 
,,      chlorhydroxide,  484 
, ,      chloride,  483 
M      compounds    with    halogens, 

483 
,,      fluoride,  483 
„      oxides  and  oxyacids,  484 
,.      pentoxide,  487 
sulphides,  489 
„      trihydride,  480  | 


Arsenical  iron,  479 
„      pyrites,  479 
Arsenious  bromide,  484 
,,      iodide,  484 
,,      oxide,  484 
Arsenites,  487 
Arsenuretted  hydrogen,  480 
Arsine,  480 
Asbestos,  573 
Asymmetric  system,  161 
Atacamite,  555 
Atmolyses,  84 
Atmosphere,  252 

,,      composition  of,  256 
,,      height  of,  263 
,,      suspended  impurities  in,  261 
Atmospheric  ammonia,  258 
,,      aqueous  vapour,  357 
,,      carbon  dioxide,  257 
,,      gases     mechanically    mixed, 

260 
,,  ,,       argon  group  of,  263 

,,      hydrogen,  360 
„      nitric  acid,  258 
,,      ozone,  359 
Atomic  heat,  46 
,,      theory,  25 
,,      volumes,  44,  118 
,,      weight,  definitions  of,  37,  44 
.,      weight,  determination  of,  by 

chemical  methods,  36,  58 
.,      weight,  determination  of,  by 
means  of  isomorphism,  51 
,,      weight,  determination  of,  by 

means  of  specific  heat,  45 
, ,       weight,  determination  of,  from 

volumetric  relations,  38 
,,      weights,  list  of,  22 
.,  ,,      international,  22,  38 

Atoms,  4 
Aurates,  569 
Auric  chloride,  569 
,,      oxide,  569 
Auro-auric  sulphide,  569 
Aurous  iodide,  569 
Autogenous  soldering,  431 
Avogadro's  hypothesis,  40 
Azoimide,  279 
Azote,  229 
Azurite,  550 
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Balanced  actions,  88 
Balling  furnace,  556 
Barium,  586 

,,      amalgam,  586 

,,      bromate,  384 

,,      carbonate.  586 

,,      chlorate,  374 

,,      chloride,  588 

„      dioxide,  184,  587 

,,      dithionate,  437 

,,      hydroxide,  587 

,,      hypophosphite,  47a 

,,      iodate,  586 

„      monoxide,  586 
nitrate,  589 

,,      oxides,  586 

,,      peroxide,  587 
sulphate,  588 

.,      sulphide,  589 

,,      tetrathionate,  438 
thiosulphate,  438 
Baryta,  586 

,,      water,  587 
Barytocalcite,  586 
Base.  18 
Basic  oxides,  17 

,,      salts,  90 
Basicity  of  acids,  the,  z8,  473 
Battery,  galvanic,  96 
Bauxite,  614 
Beryl,  57a 
Berylla,  572 
Beryllum,  57a 

,,       aluminate,  618 

,,       compounds,  57a 

,,      specific  heat  of.  48 
Bessemer  process  (steel),  675 
Biaxial  crystals,  optically,  161 
Binary  compoimds,  15,  106 
Bismuth,  500 

,,      alloys,  500 

,,      carbonate.  50a 

, ,      comp»ounds  with  halogens,  501 

,,      dichloride,  501 
dioxide,  50a 

,,       glance,  500 

,,       nitrate,  503 

nitrate,  basic,  503 

,,       ochre.  500 

,,       oxides,  50X 


Bismuth  oxychloride,  503 

,.       pentoxide.  504 

,,      tetroxide,  503 

,,      tribromide.  501 

,,      trichloride.  501 

,,      tri-iodide,  501 

,,       trioxidc,  502 

.,      trisulphide,  504 
Bismuthic  oxide,  501 
Bismuthous  oxide.  501 
Bisulphate  of  soda.  422 
Bittern,  531 
BituminoQS  coal,  393 
Black  ash,  composition  of.  537 

,,      furnace.  535 

,,      revolving  fumaoe,  536 
Black-band,  67a 
Black-jack,  591 
Blackkad,  a88 
Blast-furnace,  673 
Bleaching-powder,  187.  373.  58b 
Blister  copper.  551 

,,      steel,  675 
Blue  vitriol,  556 
Boiling-point,  absolute.  79 
definition  of.  128 

.,      molecular  elevation  oC,  134 
Boiling-points.  129 

effect  of  pressure  upoa.  X2c 

,,      effect  of  dissolved  sobszaaor 
upon.  134 

„      of  saturated  saline  solj£>r^~ 

133 
Bolognian  phosphorus,  584 
Bone  ash,  452 

,,      black.  390 
Bones,  composition  of.  291 
Boracite,  607 
Borate  spar,  607 
Borates,  610 
Borax,  610 
Borofluorides,  6zs 
Boron,  607 

hydride,  613 

nitride,  613 

sulphide,  613 

trichloride,  612 

trifluoride,  6za 

trioxide.  608 
Boronatrocalcite.  607 
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Bort,  285 
Boyle,  law  of,  71 
Brass,  553 
Braunite,  666 
Brin's  process  (oxygen),  184 
Britannia  metal,  493,  639 
Broggcrite,  264 
Bromates,  384 
Bromides,  382 
Bromine,  377 

,,       electrolytic    manufacturmg 

process,  380 
,,       hydrate,  380 
, ,       monochloride,  396 
,,       oxyacids,  383 
, .      water.  380 
Bronze,  639 
Brookite,  627 
Brown  haematite,  673 
Brown  iron  ore,  672 
Brucite,  574 
Bunsen  flame,  the,  341 

,,      non-luminosity  of,  342 
,,       temperature  of,  343 
Burnt  alum,  622 

Cadmium,  596 

,,      chloride,  597 

,,      oxide,  597 

,,      sulphide,  597 
Caesium,  505,  544 

,,      spectrum  of,  509 
Cailletet's  apparatus,  75 
Calamine,  591 
Calcined  magnesia,  574 
Calcite,  577 
Calcium,  577 

„     bicarbonate,  221,  311,  582 

„     borate,  6n 

„      borofluoride,  612 

„     carbide.  319,  455 

„     carbonate,  582 

„     chlorate,  517 

„     chloride,  579 

„     chloro-hypochlorite,  580 

„     dioxide,  579 

„     fluoride,  347 

„     hydroxide,  578 

„     hypochlorite,  517,  580 

„     manganite,  359,  668 


Calcium  oxides,  578 

„      phosphate,  452,  582 
. ,,      phosphide,  460 

„      sulphate,  581 

,,      sulphide,  40  x,  41  z,  583 
Calc-spar,  577 
Caliche,  387 
Calomel,  602 
Calorie,  165,  326 
Cabc,  252,  321 
Candle  flame,  335 
Canton's  phosphorus,  584 
Capillary  pyrites,  689 
Carat,  definition  of,  569 
Carbides,  295 

,,      of  iron,  513 
Carbon,  285, 627 

„      compounds,  295 

„      dioxide,  300 

.,  „       atmospheric,  257 

„  „       composition  of,  308 

„  „       solid,  307 

„      disulphide,  441 

„      hydrogen,  compoimds  of,  312 

„      monoxide,  296 

„      oxides  of,  296 

„      specific  heat  oi;  47 
Carbonado,  285 
Carbonates,  310 
Carbonyl  chloride,  299 
Carbonyls,  metallic,  299 
Carborundum.  630 
Carboxy-haemoglobin,  298 
Camallite,  510,  579 
Carre's  freezing-machine,  132 
Cassiterite,  637 
Cast  iron,  674 
Catalysis,  183 

Catalytic  action,  12, 183,  354 
Cathodes,  97 
Cations,  99,  106 
Caustic  potash,  515 

,,      soda,  530 
Celestine,  584 
Cellulose,  240 

Cementation  process  (steel),  675 
Cerite,  627 
Cerium,  627 
Cerussite,  643 
Chalcedony,  628 
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Chalk.  58a 

Chalybeate  waters,  aso 

Chamber  acid.  430 

Chamber  crystals,  427 

Chance's  process,  411 

Change  of  volume  on  solidification,  137 

Charcoal,  290 

, ,      absorption  of  gases  by,  293 
,,       animal,  290 
, ,      specific  heat  of,  47 
Charles'  law,  69 
Chemical  action,  iz 

affinity,  10 

combination,  laws  of,  25 

equations,  23 

formulae,  23 

modes  of,  13 

nomenclature,  15 

notation,  quantiutive,  53 

reactions,  23 

symbols,  22 
Chili  saltpetre,  541 
Chlorates,  375 
Chloride  ions,  105 
Chloride  of  lime,  580 
Chlorine,  352 

hydrate,  362 

liquefaction  of,  73,  362 

liquid,  362 

manufacturing  processes,  354 

monoxide,  371 

oxides  and  oxyacids,  371 

p>eroxide,  372 

water,  361 
Chloro-aurates,  569 
Chloro-chromales,  664 
Chloro-stannates,  642 
Chromates,  662 
Chrome  alum,  661 

green,  658 
,,       iron  ore,  657 
,,       ochre,  657 
,,      red,  663 
,.      yellow,  663 
Chromic  anhydride,  659 
,,       chloride,  660 
,,       hydroxides.  658 

sulphate,  66i 
Chromiie,  657 
Chromites,  661 


Chromium,  657 

anhydride.  659 

,,      chromate,  658 

,,      dioxide,  658 
oxides  of.  658 

,      sesquioxide,  658 
trioxide,  659 
Chromous  chloride,  660 

,,      hydrated  oxide,  658 

,,      sulphate,  660 
Chromyl  chloride.  663 
Chrysober>l,  572.  618 
Cinnabar,  597 
Clark's  process  foe  softoiiiig  wa-c 

222 
Classification  of  elements,  iii 
Clay,  614 

,,      ironstone.  673 
Cleveite.  264 
Coal.  293 

M      gas.  3^9 
Coarse  metal  (copper),  551 
Cobalt.  682 

,,      bloom,  682 

.,      glance,  479,  682 

,,      oxides  of.  682 
Cobaltamines,  685 
Cobaltic  hydroxide,  683 

,,      oxide,  683 
Cobalto-cobaltic  oxide,  683 
Cobaltous  chloride.  683 

,,       hydroxide,  683 

,,      oxide,  683 
sulphate,  684 
sulphide,  684 
Coefficient  of  absorption,  144 

,,      solubility,  144 
Coefficients  of  expansion  of  gases,  x 
Coke,  290 
Colemanite,  607 
Colloids.  6^ 
Columbite,  655 
Combining  proportions,  30 
Combustibles,  322 
Combustion,  321 

,.      gain  in  weight  by,  325 
heat  of,  336 

, ,      supporters  of,  322 
Common  salt,  531 
Compound  radicals,  23 
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Compounds,  7 
Conductivity,  molecular,  107 
Condy's  fluid,  670 
Constant-boiling  mixtures,  155 
Constant-freezing  solution.  155 
Constant    composition,    law  of,    25, 

31 

Constitution  of  matter,  3 
Copper,  550 

,,      acetylide,  318 
,.      alloys,  553 
,,       arsenite,  487 
,,       bromide,  555 
,,       carbide,  318 
carbonates,  557 
chlorides,  555 
,,       ferrocyanide,  156 

fluoride,  555 
,,      glance,  550 
hydride,  473 
hydroxide,  554 
nitrate.  556 
,,      nitroxyl,  244    • 
oxides,  553 
oxychloride,  555 
pyrites,  550 
,,      sulphate,  556 
sulphides,  557 
Coprolites,  582 
Coral,  557 
Corpse  light,  330 
Corrosive  sublimate,  603 
Corundum,  614 
Cream  of  tartar,  497,  511 
Crith,  56 
Critical  pressure,  79 

,,      temperature,  78,  133 
Croceo-cobaltic  salts,  686 
Crocoisite,  657 
Crookesite,  624 
Cryohydric  solutions,  155 
Cryolite,  347,  614 
Crystalline  forms,  i6o 
Crystallisation,  su^spended,  137,  151 

,,      water  of,  216 
Crystalloids,  636 
Cubical  nitre,  541 
Cupel,  560 

Cupellation  process  (silver),  560 
Cupric  carbonates,  557 


Cupric  chloride,  555 

„      hydroxide,  554 

,,       nitrate,  556 
oxide,  554 

,,      sulphate,  556 

„      sulphide,  557 
Cuprous  acetylide,  318 

,,      chloride,  555 
oxide,  553 

„       sulphide,  557 
Cyanide  process  (gold),  567 

D ALTON,  atomic  theory,  30 
Davy  lamp,  330 
Deacon's  process,  354 
Dead  Sea,  solid  matter  in,  219 
Deep  well  waters,  220 
Deliquescence,  217 
Dephlogistigated  air,  181 

,,       marine  acid  air,  352 
Dew-point,  257 
Diamidogen,  278 
Diatomic  molecules,  8 
Dialysed  iron,  678 
Dialysis,  635 
Diamond,  285 

,,      combustion  of,  287 

, ,       specific  heat  of,  47 
Diffusiometer,  82 
Diffusion  of  gases,  81 

,,  ,,       law  of,  83 

„      of  dissolved  substances,  159 
Dimorphism,  162 
Dissociation,  88 

,,      coefficient,  108 

,,      electrolytic,  96 

,,       pressure,  94 
Disulphates,  435 
Disulphur  dichloride,  413 
Disulphuryl  chloride,  440 
Dithionates,  437 
Divalent  anions,  106 

,,      cations,  106 

,,      elements,  59 
Dolomite,  572 
Dry  copper,  551 
Dulong  and  Petit,  law  of,  46 
Dutch  brass,  553 

,,     metal,  360 
Dyad  elements,  59 
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Earth's  crust,  composition  of,  zSs 

Ebullition,  zaS 

Efflorescence,  217 

Effusion  of  gases,  85 

Eka-aluminium,  122 

Eka-boron,  122 

Eka-silicon,  122 

Electric  furnace,  454,  615 

Electro-chemical  equivalents,  100 

Electro-gilding,  568 

Electrolysis,  96 

Electrolytes,  97 

Electrolytic  dissociation,  96,  loi 

Electroplating,  99,  563 

Elements  and  compounds,  6 

,,      classification  of,  izi 

,,      list  of,  22 

,,      non-metallic,  8 
Elton  Lake,  water  of,  219 
Emerald,  572 
Emery,  617 
Empyreal  air,  181 
Endosmometer,  155 
Endosmose,  155 
Endothermic  compounds,  168 
English  brass,  553 

,.       Channel,  composition  of,  219 
Epsom  salts,  575 
Equations,  chemical,  23 
Equivalents,  chemical,  30 

,,      electro-chemical,  100 
Estramadurite,  452,  582 
Ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate,  315 

,,       silicate,  631 
Ethylene,  314 

,,      dibromide,  314 
Euchlorine,  372 
P2udiometry,  252 
Evaporation,  126 

,,      cold  produced  by,  78, 130, 276 
Exothermic  comjKJunds,  168,  331 
Expansion  by  heat  of  liquid  carbon 

dioxide,  308 
Expansion  by  heat  of  liquid  oxygen, 

193 
Extincteur,  303 


Faraday's  law,  100 
Felspar,  614,  637 


Ferrates,  679 
Ferric  chloride,  680 

,.      ferrocyanide.  681 

„      hydroxide.  678 

sohibfe,  676 

„      oxide,  678 

,,      sulphate,  680 

,,      sulphide,  68x 
Fcrriles,  677 
Ferro-manganese,  674 
Fenxiso-ferric  oxide,  678 

,,      sulphide,  682 
Ferrous  bromide,  sao 

,,      chloride,  679 

,,      chromite,  66a 

,,      ferricyanide.  680 
ferrocyanide,  680 
hydroxide,  677 
oxide,  677 
sulphate.  679 
sulphide,  6Bz 
Fettling,  675 
Fine  metal  (copper),  551 
Fire-damp,  314 
Fire-damp  caps,  331 
Fixed  air,  300 
Fixed  alkali,  506 
Flame,  33a 

„•      candle,  335 

,,      the  Bunsen,  341 

,,      stracture  of.  333 
Flames,    cause    of     lumiDosky 

338 
Flint.  628 

Flintshire  furnace,  644 
Fluorapatite,  347 
Fluorides,  350 
Fluorine,  346 
Fluor-plumbates,  348 
Fluor-spar,  347.  577 
Forces,  chemical  and  phystcal,  3 
Formula  weight,  54 
Formulae,  23 

Fraction  of  dissociation,  the.  91 
Franklinite,  591 
Fulminating  gold.  569 

,,      silver,  564 
Fusco-cobaltic  salts,  685 
Fusible  metal,  500 
Fusion,  latent  beat  of,  138 
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J  A.  IX>L1NITE,  606 

3s%hinite,  591 
:3a.lena,  558,  643 
C3£i.lliuin,  123,  606 
C^o^lvanised  iron,  593 
<3a^  carbon,  389 
C^a.ses.  absorption  by  charcoal,  393 
..       coefficients  of  expansion  of, 

69 
critical  pressure,  79 

, ,       critical  temperature  of,  78 

,,       diffusion  of,  81 

, ,       effusion  of,  85 

.,       kinetic  theory  of,  85 

,,      liquefaction  of,  7a 

, ,       occlusion  of,  179 
relation  to  heat,  69 

, ,      relation  to  pressure,  71 

. ,      solubility  of,  in  liquids,  143 

, ,      transpiration  of,  85 
Oastric  juice,  534 
Oay-Lussac,  law  of,  36,  38 
General  properties  of  gases,  69 

,,      liquids,  126 
GeriTian  silver,  593 
Germanium,  134,  627 
Gilding,  568 
Glauberite,  541 
Glauber's  salt,  541 
Glucinum,  572 
Gold,  567 

„     alloys,  568 

,,     compounds  of,  569 

,,     fineness  of,  568 

,,      fulminating,  569 
Graduators,  533 
Graham's  law,  83 
Gramme-molecule,  57 
Graphite,  387 

„      specific  heat  of,  47 
Greenockite,  596 
"Green  salt  of  Magnus,"  695 
Green  vitriol,  434,  679 
Grey  antimony  ore,  498 

,,      cast  iron,  674 
Guignet's  green,  659 
Gun-cotton,  240 
Gun-metal,  553 
Gunpowder,  523 

, ,     products  of  combust  ion  of,  524 


Gypsum,  581 

,,      fibrous,  581 

HiEMATITE,  672 

Haemoglobin,  193 
Hair  salt,  619 
Half-electrolytes,  97 
Halogens,  18,  345 
Haloid  salts,  18 
Hardness  (water),  221 
Hargreaves'  process,  539 
Hausmannite,  666 
Heat,  atomic,  46 

,.      molecular,  49 

, ,      of  combustion,  336 

,,      of  formation,  167 

„      specific,  45 

, ,     specific,  table  of,  46' 

,,     imits,  165 
Heavy  spar,  586 
Helium,  267 
Henry's  law,  143 
Hepar  sulphuris^  526 
Hexagonal  system,  161 
Holmes's  signal,  464 
Horn  mercury,  602 
Horn  silver,  565 
Hydrazine,  278 

,,      hydrochloride,  279 

,,      hydrate,  279 

,,      sulphate,  278 
Hydrocarbons,  312 
Hydrogen,  171 

,,      atmospheric,  260 

,,      chloride,  363 

,,      compounds     with     oxygen, 
203 

,,      dioxide,  323 

.,      disodium  phosphate,  475 

,,      displaceable,  19 
liquid,  178 

,,      monoxide,  203 

,,      nitrate,  19 

,,      occlusion  of,  171,  179 

.,      peroxide,  223 

,,      persulphide,  412 
phosphide,  460 
position  of,   in  the  periodic 
classification,  124 

, ,      potassium  fluoride,  347 
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Hydrogen  potassium  sulphate.  434 

,,      sodium     ammonium    phos- 
phate, 475 

M      sulphate,  19 

,,      sulphide.  408 
Hydrogenium,  179 
Hydromagnesite,  576 
Hydroxides,  17 
Hydroxy  1,  281 
Hydroxy  lam  ine,  281 

„      disulphonate,  281 

„      hydrochloride,  281 

„       mono-sulphonate,  281 
Hypobismuthic  oxide.  501 
Hypobismuthous  oxide,  501 
Hypochlorites,  373 
Hypochlorous  anhydride,  371 
Hypoiodous  acid,  395 
Hyponitrous  anhydride,  248 
Hypophosphiies.  472 
Hypovanadic  chloride,  656 

,,      oxide,  656 

,,      sulphate,  656 

Ice, 214 

,,      effect  of  pressure  upon,  214 

,,      the  melting-point  of,  138 
Icicle,  132 
Ignition-point,  329 
Indigo-copper,  557 
Indium,  121,  606 
Inflammable  air,  171 
International  atomic  weights,  22,  38 
Intestinal  gases,  hydrogen  in,  171 
lodates,  393 
Iodic  anhydride,  391 
Iodine,  384 

,,      bromides,  396 

,,      chlorides,  396 

,,      pentoxide,  391 
Ionic  theory,  the,  loi 
lonisation,  105 
Ions,  99 

,,      list  of  common,  106 

,,      migration  of,  107 
Iridium,  690 

,,      chlorides,  691 

,,      oxides,  691 
Irish  Sea,  solid  impurity  in,  2x9 
Iron,  671 


Iron  alum,  681 

carbide,  513,  674 

,,       carbonyl,  300 

, ,      magnetic  oxide  of,  676 

,,       monoxide,  677 

„      oxides  of,  677 

„      passive,  677 

„      pyrites,  400, 67a 

„       sesquioxide,  678 

„      sesquisulpfaide.  6S1 

,,      sulphides  of,  681 
Isodimorphism,  162 
Isogonism,  52 
Isomerism,  194 
Isomorphism,  51,  162 

,,      law  of.  51 
Isotropic  crystals.  z6i 

Jolly's  apparatus,  255 

Kainite,  510 
Kelp.  38s 

Kelp  substitute,  386 
Kiesel-guhr,  633 
Kieserite,  572,  575 
Kinetic  theory,  85 
Kish,  288 
Krypton,  269 
Kupfemtckel,  479,  687 

Lagoons  (boric  add).  609 
Lakes,  618 

Laminaria  digitata.  385 
„      stenophylla,  385 
Lamp-black,  289 
Lanarkite,  643 
Lanthanum,  606 
Latent  heat  of  fusion,  138 

,,       ,,        vaporisation,  130 
Laughing-gas,  248 
Law  of  Boyle,  71  ^ 
..      Charles.  69  v^ 
„      constant  heat  consammatltE 

169 
, ,      constant  proportioQ,  25.  2c 
Dulong  and  Petit,  45  \j 
gaseous  diflusioo,  83 
Gay-Lussac,  26,  38  ^ 
multiple  proportions,  25.  i;  4 
,.      octaves,  112 
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of  partial  pressures,  147 
,  ,        periodic,  ixi 
,  ,        reciprocal  proportions,  25,  28 
yer-  crystals,  5a 
cl,  643 
,  ,      acetate,  652 
,  ,      action  of  water  upon,  646 
,  ,      carbonate,  651 
,  ,     chromate,  663 
,,     composition    of    commercial, 

647 
,  ,     desilverisation  of,  561 
, ,     dichloride,  649 
, ,     dioxide,  649 
» ,     ethide,  628 
, ,     nitrate,  651 
, ,     oxides  of,  647 
.,     oxycblonde,  650 
,,     sesquioxide,  648 
, ,     softening  of,  645 
,,     squirted.  647 
,,     suboxide,  647 
,,    sulphate,  653 
,,    sulphide,  653 
,,     sulphochlondes,  654 
,,     tetrachloride,  650 
,,    tree,  645 
, ,    white,  651 
I.^.eblanc  process,  534 
Leguminous  plants,  258 
Lrepidolite,  543 
L.igbt  red  silver  ore,  558 
Lime.  578 

,,    chloride  of,  580 
,,    dead  burnt,  578 
„    milk  of,  579 
„    quick,  578 
„    slaked.  578 
,,    superphosphate  of,  583 
Limestone,  577 
Liquefaction  of  air,  jj 

,,    of  gases,  72 
Liquids,  general  properties  of,  126 
Liquor  ammonia^  275 
Litharge,  647 
Lithium,  543 

„      carbonate,  544 
,,      hydroxide,  544 
„      mica,  543 
„      nitride,  232 


Lithium  oxide,  544 

,,      phosphate,  544 

, ,      spectrum  of,  508 
Liver  of  sulphur,  526    . 
Load-stone,  672,  678 
Lothar  Meyer's  curve,  120 
Lucifer  matches,  459 
Luminous  paint,  584 
Lunar  caustic,  566 
Luteo-cobaltic  salts,  686 

Magistral,  559 
Magnesia,  574 
Magnesia  alba  levis,  576 

,,      ponderosa,  577 
usta,  574 
Magnesia  mixture,  575 
Magnesian  limestone,  220,  577 
Magnesite,  576 
Magnesium,  572 

,,      aluminate,  618 

,,      ammonium  chloride,  575 

,,      ammonium  phosphate,  475 

,,      boridc,  613 

,,      bromate,  384 

, ,      calcium  chloride,  575 

,,      carbonates.  576 

,,      chloride,  574 

,,      combustion  of,  in  steam,  174 

,,      hydroxide,  574 

,,      nitride,  232,  574 

,,      oxide,  574 

,,      oxychloride,  575 

,,      phosphate,  475 

,,      platinocyanide,  217 

, ,      potassium  chloride,  575 
pyrophosphate,  476 
silidde,  6^9 

,,      sulphate,  575 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  672 

,,      oxideof  iron,  678 

,,       pyrites,  682 
Magnetite,  678 
Malachite,  550 
Manganates,  669 
Manganese,  666 

,,      blende,  666 

,,   .  dioxide,  667 

,,      monoxide,  667 

M      oxides  of,  666 
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Manganese  sesquioxide,  667 

,,      spar,  666 
Manganic  chloride,  668 

,,      oxide^667 

.,      sulphate,  668 
Manganite,  666 
Manganites,  668 
Mangano-manganic  oxide,  667 
Manganous  chloride,  668 

,,      chromite,  662 

,,      hydroxide.  667 

,,      sulphate,  668 
Marble,  583 
Marine  acid  air,  363 
Marsh  gas,  31a 

,.      synthesis  of,  443 
Marsh's  test,  482 
Massicot,  647 
Matches,  459 
Matlockite,  643 
Mechanical  mixtures,  8 
Mediterranean  Sea,  219 
Meerschaum,  573 
MendelejefTs  periodic  law,  Z14 
Mephitic  air,  329 
Mercuric  ammonium  chloride,  605 

,,      chloride,  603 

,,      iodide,  603 

,,      oxide,  601 

potassium  chloride,  66 
Mercurius  caUinatus  per  se,  181 
Mercurous  chloride,  602 

,,      nitrate,  602 

,,      oxide,  60Z 
sulphate,  602 
Mercury,  597 

,,      alloys  of  (amalgams),  600 

, ,       deadening  of,  600 
distillation  of,  598 
oxides  of,  601 
Metal  slag  (copper),  551 
Metallic  carbon yls,  299 

,,       nitroxyls,  244 
Metalloids,  8 
Metals  and  non-metals,  7 
Metameric  compounds,  194 
Metantimonates,  497 
Melaphosphates,  476,  498 
Metarsenates,  488,  498 
Metarsenites,  487 


MeCastannates,  641 

Metavuiadates,  655 

Meteoric  iron,  171 

Methane,  312 

Meyer,     Lothar,     curve    of   at.z  : 

volumes,  lao 
Microcosmic  salt,  543 
Migration  of  ions,  107 
Milk  of  lime,  579 

„      sulphur,  407 
Milky  quartz,  634 
Minora!  alkali.  506 
Minium,  648 
Mispickel.  479 
Mixed  crystals,  52 
Modes  of  chemical  action,  13 
Molecular  combinations,  66 

,,      conductivity.  107 

, ,      concentration ,  94 

,,      depression  of  the  fresz.r: 
point,  140 

, ,      elevation  of  the  baBlii^-p<.  ^  * 

«34 
„      equations,  55 
,,      formulae.  23 
,,      heats,  49 
,,      lowering  of  vapour  pressor: 

134 
,,      volume,  44 
weight,  41 
,,      weight,  detenninatioo  c:    • 
the  depression  d  btcLz^ 
point,  140 
Molecules,  3 

compound,  6 
definition  of,  4 
elementary,  6 
mean  free  path  of.  86 
size  of.  3 
Molybdates.  664 
Molybdenite,  664 
Molybdenum,  664 
,,      chlorides,  665 
,,      ochre,  664 
oxides,  664 
Monad  elements,  59 
Mono-atomic  molecules,  8 
Monoclinic  system,  i6z 
Monosymmetric  system.  161 
Monovalent  elements.  59 
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Pwf  ordants,  618 
^lortar,  579 

,,       the  setting  of,  579 
'^losaic  gold,  643 
^iottramite,  655 

^lundic,  479 

^f  untz  metal,  553 

^f  ultiple  proportions,  law  of,  25,  31 

Natural  waters,  218 
Natural  steel,  624 
Neon,  269 

Nessler's  solution,  272,  605 
Neutral  alum,  622 
Nickel,  687 

.,      alloys  of,  688 

,,      blende,  687 

, ,       carbonyl,  299  ' 

,,      chloride,  689 

.,      glance,  479,  687 

,.      monosulphide,  689 

,,      monoxide,  688 

„      oxide^  of,  688 

,,      sesquioxide,  688 

M      silver,  593 

,,      sulphate,  689 
Nickelo-nickelic  oxide,  689 
Nickelous  oxide,  688 

„      sulphide,  689 
Niobates,  655 
Niobium,  655 

,,      oxides  of,  655 
Nitrates,  241 

,,      detection  of,  241 
Nitre,  522 

,,      plantations,  523 
Nitric  acid,  manufacture  from  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen,  235 

,,      anhydride,  241 

,,      oxide,  246 
Nitrides,  278 
Nitrification,  522 
Nitrites,  245 
Nitro-cellulose,  240 
Nitrogen,  229 

,,      iodide,  283 

oxides  and  acids  of,  234 
pentoxide,  241 

,,      peroxide,  242 

„      tribromide,  283 


Nitrogen  trichloride,  282 
Nitro-metals,  244 
Nitro-sulphuric  acid,  427 
Nitrosyl  chloride,  250 

,,      hydrogen  sulphate,  251 

,,      sulphate,  427 
Nitrous  anhydride,  234 
Noble  metals,  240 
Nomenclature,  15 
Non-electrolytes,  97 
Non-metals,  7 
"  Nordhausen  "  acid,  434 
Notation,  chemical,  21,  53 

Occluded  hydrogen,  171 

Occlusion  of  gases,  179 

Olefiant  gas,  314 

Opal,  633 

Ore  hearth,  644 

Orangeite,  627 

Organic  chemistry,  definition  of,  296 

Orpiment,  479 

Orthite.  606 

Orthoclase,  637 

Osmiridium,  642 

Osmium,  690 

,,      oxides  of,  691 

,,      tetroxide,  691 
Osmotic  pressure,  155 
Osteolite,  582 
Oxides,  17 
Oxygen,  181 

,,      allotropic,  195 

,,       Brin's  process,  184 

,,      Tessi^  du  Motay  process,  189 
Oxyhaemoglobin,  193 
Oxyhydrogen  flame,  327 
Oxymuriatic  acid,  352 
Ozone,  195 

atmospheric,  256 
constitution  of.  199 
tube,  Siemens',  196 

,,         ,,     Andrews',  200 

Palladium,  690 

,,      absorption  of  hydrogen  by, 
179 
chlorides,  691 
,,       hydride,  179 
,,      oxides,  691 
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Parkes's  process,  561 
Partial  pressures,  law  of,  147 
Partially  miscible  liquids,  149 
Passive  iron,  677 
Pattinson's  process,  561 

,,      white  lead,  650 
Pearl-ash,  521 
Pcrchlorates,  375 
Percy-Patera  process,  562 
Periclase,  574 
Peridote,  637 
Periodates,  393 
Periodic  classification,  zii; 
Permanent  white,  589 

,,      hardness,  221 
Permanganates.  669 
Permanganic  anhydride,  670 
Persulphates,  425 
Persulphuric  anhydride,  424 
Petalite,  543 
Petzite,  567 
Pewter,  636 
Phenacite,  572 
Phlogiston,  321 
Phosgene  gas,  299 
Phospham,  477 
Phosphates,  474 
Phosphine,  460 
Phosphites,  473 
Phosphonium  bromide,  462 

,,      chloride.  462 

,,      iodide,  462 
Phosphoretted  hydrogen,  gaseous,  460 

,,      liquid,  463 

,,      solid.  464 
Phosphorous  oxide,  470 
Phosphorus,  451 

,,      allotropic,  458 

,,      compounds  with  sulphur,  478 

,,      manufacture  of,  452 

,,  ,,        by  electric  furnace, 

454 

, ,  oxides  and  oxyacids,  469 

,,  oxychloride,  468 

,,  oxyfliioride,  468 

,,  pentabromide,  467 

,,  pentachloride,  465 

,,  pent afluo ride,  464 

,,  pentasulphide,  478 

„  pentoxide,  471 


Phosphorus,  red.  458 

, ,  tetriodide.  467 
tribromide,  467 
trichloride,  465 

, ,      trifluoride,  464 
triodide,  467 
Phosphoryl  chloride,  468 

,,      fluoride,  468 

,,       nitride,  478 

,,       triamide.  478 
Phoio-sahs,  566 
Physical  constants  of  gases.  80 
Pig-boiling.  675 
Pig  iron,  674 
Pitchblende,  664 
Planes  of  symmetry,  t6o 
Plaster  of  Paris,  581 
Plastic  sulphur,  406 
Plate  sulphate,  386 
Platinaminei,  695 
Platinates,  693 
Platinic  hydroxide.  693 

,,      chloride,  694 
Platiniridium,  690 
Platino-chlorides,  693 

,,      cyanides,  695 

,.       nitrites,  695 
Platinotype  process.  694 
Platinous  chloride.  693 

.,      hydroxide,  693 
Platinum.  691 

,.      alloys,  693 

,,      black,  693 
oxides  of,  693 

,,      oxysalts,  695 

sodium  chloride.  66 

,,      spongy,  692 

,,      sulphides  of.  695 

,,      tetrachloride.  694 
Platoso-ammonia  compounds,  695 
Plumbago,  288 
Plumbic  chloride,  649 

,,      oxalate.  647 

,,      oxide.  647 

, ,      peroxide,  649 
Plumbous  oxide.  647 
Plumbum  nigrum^  643 
Pollux,  509 
Polybasite,  558 
Polyhalite,  520 
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olymerism,  194 
ol-sishes,  520 
<r»t.£&sh,  caustic,  515 
'<_>t£issiuni,  510 
. ,        alum,  621 

aluminate.  618 
,,       antimonate,  498 
,,        borofluoride,  608,  612 
,,        bromate,  384,  520 
,,       bromide,  520 
,,       carbonate,  521 
,,       chlorate,  516 
,,  ,,        electrolytic     manu- 

facture of,  518 
,,       chloride,  516 
,,       chlorochromate,  664 
,,       chloroplatinate,  694 
,,       chloroplatinite,  694 
,,       chromate,  662 
, ,       chromium  alum,  620,  661 
dichromate,  662 
ferrate,  679 
. ,       ferricyanide,  681 
,,       ferrocyanide,  297,  680 

fluoride,  515 
,,       fluor-plumbate,  348 
,,       hydride,  514 
,,      hydroxide,  515 
,,      hypoiodite,  283 
,,      hyponitrile,  250 
,,      iodate,  393 
,,      iodide,  520 
,,      manganate,  669 
metaborate,  610 
metantimonate,  498 
metarsenite,  487 
,,      metastannate,  641 
,,      meta-thio-arseniie,  490 
,,      nitrate,  522 
„      nitrite,  245 
,,      osmate.  691 
,,      oxides  of,  514 
,,      ortho-thio-antimonate,  499 
„      ortho-thio-antimonite,  499 

ortho-thio-arsenate,  490 
,,      ortho-thio-arsenite,  490 
pentasulphide,  525 
pentathionate,  439 
perchlorate,  519 
periodate,  394 


Potassium  permanganate,  670 

,,       peroxide,  514 

platinic  chloride,  694 
platino-cyanide,  695 
platinous  chloride,  694 

,,      plumbate,  649 

,,       pyro-antimonate,  498 

,,      ruthenate,  691 

,,      silico-fluoride,  629 

,,      silver  thiosulphate,  437 

,,      stannate.  640 

,,      sulphate,  520 

,,      sulphite,  421 

,,      sulphides  of,  525 

,,      tetrachromate,  663 

,,      trichromate,  663 

„      zinc  oxide,  175 
Powder  of  Algaroth,  495 
Praseo-cobaltic  salts,  685 
Preparing  salt,  640 
Producer  gas,  186 
Proustite,  558 
Prussian  blue,  68z 
Pseudo-alums,  620 
Pucherite,  655 
Puddling,  675 
Purple  copper  ore,  550 
Purpureo-cobaltic  salts,  686 
Pyrargyrite,  558 
Pyrites  burners,  429 
Pyrolusite,  666 
Pyromorphite,  643 
Pyrophosphates,  476 
Pyrosulphuric  chloride.  440 

Quadratic  system,  161 
Quantitative  notation,  53 
Quartz,  633 
Quicklime,  578 

Radiated  pyrites,  681 

Radicals,  compound,  23 

Radium,  697 

Rain  water,  solid  impurity  in,  220 

Raoult's  method,  140 

Realgar,  489 

Red  antimony,  491 

.,      copper  ore,  550 

, ,       haematite,  672 
lead,  648 

,,      manganese  oxide,  667 
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Red  phosphorus,  458 

,,      zinc  ore.  591 
Refinery  slag  (copper).  551 
Regular  system,  x6o 
Reiset's  second  base,  chloride  of.  695 
Relation  of  gases  to  heat,  69 

M  ..        ..    pressure,  71 

Reversible  reactions,  88 
Rhodium,  643 
Rhombic  system,  x6i 
Rochelle  salt,  563 
Rock  crystal,  633 
Rock  salt,  526 
Rodonda  phosphates,  453 
Roll  sulphur,  403 
Roman  alum,  621 
Roseo-cobaltic  salts,  686 
Rouge,  678 
Rubidium,  544 
Rubies,  artificial,  6x8 
Ruby,  617 
Ruby  ore,  550 
,,     silver  ore,  558 
,,    sulphur,  479 
Rust,  326 
Ruthenium.  691 

,,      chlorides  of,  691 

,,      oxides,  691 
Rutile.  627 

Sal  alembroth.  603 

,,      ammonia,  546 
Salt-cake  process,  534 
Salt-forming  oxides,  \j 
Salterns,  531 
Saltpetre,  522 
Salts,  acid,  19 

basic,  20 

haloid,  18 

normal,  19 

of  hydrogen,  107 

of  hydroxyl,  107 

oxy-,  18 

thio-,  x8 
Sand.  628 
Sapphire,  617 
Satinspar,  581 
Saturated  solutions,  151 

,,      vapours,  127 
Scandium,  606 


Scheele's  green.  487 
Scheelinite,  664 
Schlippe's  salt,  499 
Schonite,  576 
Schweinfurt  greeo,  487 
Scotch  hearth.  644 
Seaweed,  iodine  in.  385 
Selenite.  58X 
Selenium.  444 

,,      alums,  630 

,,      dichkxide,  446 

,,      dioxide.  447 
Selenuretted  hydrogen,  446 
Seltzer  water.  390 
Semipermeable  meznbraoes.  156 
Serpentine,  573. 637 
Siemens*  ozone  tube.  195 
Silica,  633 
Silicates,  636 

Siliciuretted  hydxxigai.  630 
Silicon.  628 

,,      chloride,  633 

,,      chloroforai.  606 

,,      dioxide,  633 
fluoride,  ^3 

,,      hexachloride.  633 

,,      hexafluoride,  633 
hydride,  630 

„      liquid,  631 
Silver,  558 

,,      allotropic,  563 

,,      aIlo3r5,  563 
alum,  566 

,,      bromide.  565 
chloride,  564 
flashing  cf,  560 
fluoride.  565 

,,      fulminating,  564 

.,      glance,  558 

„      iodide,  565 

,,      nitrate,  566 
oxides,  563 

,,      oxybromide,  566 

,,      ozychloride.  566 
periodate,  394 

„      phosphates.  475.  477 

„      plating,  563 

,.      spitting  of,  563 

,,      standards,  563 

,,      suboxide,  564 
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Silver  sulphate,  552,  566 

, ,       sulphide,  558 
SSingly  refraciing  crystals,  161 
^>la.lced  lime,  578 
b>malt,  686 
Smaltine,  682 
Smoky  quartz,  634 
i>oda,  540 
So<la-ash,  538 

,,       caustic,  530 

, ,       crystals,  540 
Sodium,  526 

,,       acetate,  313 

, ,       alloy  with  potassium,  529 

,,       aluminate,  6x4 

,,      aluminium  chloride,  615 

,,      amalgam,  60 X 
antimonate,  497 

,,      antimoirite,  496 

,,      arsenate,  488 

,.      benzoate,  279 

,,      bicarbonate,  540 

,,      bromide,  534 

,,      carbonate,  534 

,,  ,,        electrolytic    manu- 

facture of,  539 

„       chloride,  53 x 

„       chloro-platinate,  694 

,,      electrolytic    manufacture  of, 
526 

,,      electrolytic    manufacture    of 
(Borchers'  process),  527 

„      hydrazoate,  279 

„      hydride,  529 

,,      hydroxide,  530 

,,      hypophosphiie,  473 

,,      hyposulphite,  436 

„      iodide.  534 

,,      metabisulphite,  424 

,,      metaniobate,  655 

,,      meta phosphate,  476 

,,      metastannate,  641 

,,      metatanlalate,  655 

„      melavanadate,  655 

,,      nitrate,  541 

,,      oxalate,  175 

,,      oxides,  529 

,,      permanganate,  670 

,,      phosphates.  542 

„      pyro-arsenate,  488 


Sodium  pyrophosphate,  476 

,,      sesquicarbonate.  540 

,,      silicate,  635 

,,      silver  thiosulphate,  562 

,,      stannite,  640 

,,      sulphate,  54 x 

,,        solubility  curve,  154 

,.      sulphide,  534 

,,      thio-antimonate,  499 

,,      thiosulphate,  436 

,,      tungstate,  664 

,,      uranate,  664 

,,      zinc  chloride,  66 
Soffioni,  609 
Solar  prominences,  171 
Solder,  639 
Solfatara,  399 
Solidification,    suspended,    137,  404, 

456 
Solidifying  points  of  liquids,  137 

„      points  of  liquids,  effect  of  dis- 
solved substan  ces  11  pen ,  1 39 

,,      points   of  liquids,  effect    of 
pressure  on,  137 
Solubilities,  diagram  of,  152 
Solubility  of  gases  in  liquids,  142 

,,       of  liquids  in  liquids,  148 

,,      of  mixed  gases,  146 

,,      of  solids  in  liquids,  150 
Solution,  142 
Solutions,  saturated,  151 

,,      supersaturated,  151 
Sombreriie,  452,  582 
Spathic  iron  ore,  672 
Specific  gravity  of  gases,  40 

,,  ,,      liquids  and  solids,  1x8 

heat,  45 

,,       heats,  tables,  46 
Spectra  of  alkali  metals,  50 
Spectroscoi>e,  507 
Specular  iron  ore,  672 
Speiss-cobalt,  682 
Spiegel,  674 
Spinelle,  618 
Spirits  of  hartshorn,  272 
Spitting  o*"  silver,  the.  563 
Spodumene,  543 
Spring  water,  219,  220 
Stalactites,  222 
Stalagmites,  22a 
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Standard  temperature  and  pressure, 

69,71 
Stagnates,  640 
Stannic  chloride,  643 

,,      sulphide,  642 
Stannous  chloride,  641 

,      hydrated  oxide,  639 

,,      nitrate,  638 

,,      oxide,  639 

,,      oxychloride,  641 

,,      sulphate,  638 
sulphide,  64a 
Stassfurt  deposits,  510,  520,  574 
Steam,  214 

,,      volume  composition  of,  208 
Steel,  67s 
Steel  mill,  328 
Stephanite,  558 
Stereotype  metal,  492 
Siibnite,  498 

Still-liquor,  composition  of,  357 
Si  ream-tin,  637 
Stromeyerite,  558 
Strontia,  584 
Strontianite,  584 
Strontium,  584 

,,       chloride,  585 

„       dioxide,  585 

,,       hydroxide,  584 

,,       nitrate,  585 

,,       oxides,  584 

,,       sulphate,  585 
Substitution,  382 
Suint,  510 
Sulphates,  434 
Sulphides,  410 
Sulphion,  105 
Sulphites,  421 
Sulpho-acidb,  17 
Sulp)l)o-tliioiu'l  chloride,  414 
Suli)hovinic  acid,  315 
Sulphur,  3Cy8 

,,       allolropic  modifications,  403 

,,       chlorides  of,  413 

,,       dioxide,  415 

,,       flowers  of,  402 

,,       milk  of,  407 

,,       oxides  and  oxyacids  of,  414 

,,       oxychlorides  of,  439 

,,       pcrfluoride,  441 


Sulphur,  plastic.  406 

,,       prismatic,  404 

, ,      .recovery  of,  from  alLili^wx  1 
400 

,,       recovery  of  (Chance's  prxti* 
411 

„      rhombic,  404 

,,      sesquioxide.  423 

,,      tetrachloride,  414 

,,      trioxide,  421 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  408 
Sulphuric  anhydride,  414 

,,      chlorhydrate,  440 
Sulphurous  anhydride,  414 
Sulphuryl  chloride.  439 
Supercooling  of  water,  136 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  583 
Supersaturated  solutions,  151 
Suspended  solidification,    137.    x^ 

456 
Sylvanite,  567 
Sylvine,  510 
Symbols,  21 
Sympathetic  inks^  2x7 
Synthesis,  13 

Tachvdrite,  575 
Talc.  573 
Tank  liquor,  537 
Tantalite,  655 
Tantalum,  655 

,,      oxides  of,  655 
Tartar  emetic,  497 
Tellurates,  449 
Telluretted  hydrogen,  448 
Tellurites,  449 
Tellurium,  448 
Temporary  hardness,  221 
Tenorite,  554 

Tessi6  du  Motay  process,  if  ^ 
Tetradymite,  448 
Tetratomic  molecules,  8 
Telravalent  elements,  59 
Thallic  chloride,  625 

,,      nitrate,  626 

,,      oxide,  607,  625 

,,      sulphate,  626 

,,      sulphide,  607 
ThaUium,  623 

,,      oxides  of,  624 
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Thallium  oxyhydroxidc,  625 
,,       perchlorate,  607 
,,       sulphate,  607 
Thallous  carbonate,  626 
, ,      chloride,  625 
,.       hydroxide,  624 
,,      iodide,  607 
»,      oxide,  624 
,,      phosphate,  626 
Xh^narditc,  541 
Thermochemistry,  163 
Thio-acids,  17 
Thio-antimonates,  499 
Thio-antimonites,  499 
Thio-arsenates,  490 
Thio-arsenites,  490 
Thiocarbonates,  443 
Thionyl  chloride,  439 
1  hiophosphoryl  chloride,  469 

,,      fluoride,  468 
Thorite,  627 
Thorium,  627 
Tin.  637 

,,      alloys  of,  639 
„      dioxide,  640 
,,      oxides  of,  639 
,,       oxy muriate,  642 
Tin-plate,  639 
Tin-stone,  637 
Tin- while  cobalt,  479 
TincaJ,  607 
Tinning,  639 
Titanium,  627 
Tombac,  553 

Transitional  elements,  114,  67/ 
Transpiration  of  gases,  85 
Triad  elements,  59 
Triclinic  system,  i6i 
Tridymite,  633 
Trielhylamine,  150 
Triethyl  silico-formate,  631 
Trivalent  elements,  59 
Trona,  540 
Tungstates,  664 
Tungsten,  664 

,,      chlorides,  665 
,,      oxides,  664 
TumbuU's  blue,  680 
Turpeth  mineral,  434 
Turquoise,  614 


Type  metal,  492 
Typical  elements,  114 
Twin  crystals,  634 

Ulexite,  607 

Uniaxial  crystals,  optically,  161 

Unit  of  heat,  165,  326 

,,      volume,  44 
Unsaturated  compounds,  62 
Uranates,  664 
Uraninite,  267 
Uranium,  664 

,,      chlorides,  665 

,,      oxides,  664 
Uranous  salts,  665 

,.      sulphate,  665 
Uranyl  salts,  665 
Urea,  13,  24,  295 

Valency,  59 
Vanadates,  655 
Vanadite,  655 
Vanadium,  655 

,,      chlorides  of,  656 

,,      oxides  of,  655 

,,      oxychlorides  of,  656 
Vaporisation,  latent  heat  of,  130 
Vapour  densities  of  elements,  42 

,,      pressures  of  solutions,  133 
Vapour  tension,  128 
Verdigris,  557 
Vermilion,  604 
Vinasse,  521 

,,      cinder,  521 
Vital  force,  295 
Vitriol  chambers,  430 
Volatile  alkali,  506 

Water,  203 

Clark's  process  for  softening, 
222 
,,       colour  of,  212 

compressibility  of,  213 
,,       electrolysis  of,  207 
,,       freezing  of,  131 

gas,  297 
,,      gravimetric    composition   of, 

210 
,,       hardness  of,  221 
,        maximum  density  of,  214 
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Water  of  constitution,  218 

of  crystallisation,  216 
rain,  220  ' 

solubility  of  gases  in,  147 
,,       ,,  salts  in,  150 
solvent  power  of,  216 
supercooling  of,  136 
volumetric    composition    of, 
206 
Waters,  chalvljeate,  220 
,,       dangerous,  223 
,,       deep  well,  220 
fresh,  220 
hard,  221 
,,       mineral,  219 
,,       natural,  218 
,,       potable,  223 
,,      river,  220 
,,      safe,  223 
,,      sea,  219 
,,      spring,  219 
,,       suspicious,  223 
Wavellite,  452 
Wei  don's  process,  357 
W^elsbach  burner,  339 
White  arsenic,  485 

cast  iron,  674 
lead,  651 

metal  (copper),  551 
nickel,  687 
,,       vitriol,  218 
Witherite,  586 
Wijhlorite,  627 
Wolfram,  664 
,,       ochre,  664 


Wood's  fusible  metal,  sco 
Wrought  iron,  675 
Wulfenite,  664 
Wurtzite,  595 

Xantho-cobaltic  salts,  636 
Xenon.  269 

Ytterbite,  606 
Ytterbium,  606 
Yttrium,  606 

ZiERVOGEL  process,  561 
Zinc.  591 

alloys  of,  593 

aluminate,  591 

amalgam,  601 

blende,  591 

carbonate.  596 

chloride,  594 

chromite,  662 

granulated,  174 

hydroxide.  594 

methyl.  313 

nitrate,  240 

oxide,  593 

spar,  591 

spinnelle,  591 

sulphate.  595 

sulphide,  595 

white,  594 
ZAnci  carbon  as  ^  596 
Zino-copper  couple,  173,  313 
Zircon,  627 
Zirconium,  627 
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J/^K£:y?.— OUTLINES  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
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Sil//7:^.— CIRCULAR    SLIDE    RULE.       By    G.    L.    Smith. 

Fcp.  8vo  ,  If.  net. 
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jBURNSIDE  and  PANTON.—\Nox\is   by  WILLIAM   SNOW 

BURNSIDE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and 

ARTHUR  WILLIAM  PANTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.      With  an  Introduction  to 

the  Theory  of  Binary  Algebraic  Forms.     2  vols.     8vo.,  9J.  6d.  each. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    DETERMINANTS:    being    a 

Chapter  from   the  Theory  of   Equations  (bemg  the  First  Chapter  of  the 
Second  Volume  of  '  The  Theory  of  Equations ').     8vo.,  sewed,  2J.  6d. 

aJ^ACA:J\rELL.— PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS.      By  A.  G. 
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Examples.      Crown  8vo.,  y,  6d. 

GRIFFIN,— \WoT\is  by  Rev.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  GRIFFIN, 
B.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Fcp.  Svo.,  ys.  6d. 

NOTES    ON     THE     ELEMENTS     OF     ALGEBRA    AND 

TRIGONOMETRY.      With    Solutions  of   the  more  Difficult   Questions. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  y.  6d, 

MELLOR.—HlCnEK    MATHEMATICS    FOR    STUDENTS 

OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS.  With  special  reference  to  Practical 
Work.  By  J.  W.  Mkllor,  D.Sc.,  Research  Fellow,  The  Owens  College, 
Manchester.     With  14a  Diagrams.     8vo.,  i2j.  6d.  net. 

WELSFORD  AND  MA  Ka— ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     By 

J.  W.  Welspord,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  C.  H.  P.  Mayo,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge;  Assistant  Masters  at  Harrow  School.  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6</.,  or 
with  Answers,  \s.  dd, 
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CASEY,— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ANALYTICAL  GEO- 
METRY OF  THE  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
By  John  Casey,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.      Crown  8vo.,  \is. 

RICHARDSON,— GEOUKYKICAI.  CONIC  SECTIONS.  By 
G.  Richardson,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

SALMON— A  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SECTIONS,  containing 

an  Account  of  some  of  the  most  Important  Modern  Algebraic  ^nd  Geometric 
Methods.      By  G.  Salmon,  D.D.,  F.R.S.     8vo.,  i2j. 

^Jf/r^— GEOMETRICAL  CONIC  SECTIONS.  By  J. 
Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d, 
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^^i^A:'-^^.  — GRAPHICAL  CALCULUS.  By  Arthur  H. 
Barker,  B.A..  B.Sc.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Goodmax.  A.M.LC.£. 
With  6i  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo. ,  41.  6^. 

MURRAY, —  h^  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  DIF- 
FERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  By  Daniel  Alexander  Mursat.  Pfc-D. 
Crown  8vo.,  41.  (>d. 

aDEA.—AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LOGAR- 
ITHMS, EXPONENTIAL  AND  LOGARITHMIC  SERIES,  L'XDETEK 
MINED  CO-EFFICIENTS,  AND  THE  THEORY  OF  DETERMIN  AXT< 
By  James  J.  O'Dea,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  2s. 

TATjE,— PRINCIPLES    OF    THE     DIFFERENTIAL     ANO 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.     Applied  to  the  Solution  of  Useful  Probieon  m 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics.     By  Thomas  Tate.     lamc,  4s.  6d. 

TA  YLOR.—Woxks  by  F.  GLANVILLE  TAYLOR. 
AN    INTRODUCTION    TO   THE    DIFFERENTIAL   AND 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 
Crown  Svo.,  ^. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    PRACTICAL   USE    OF 

LOGARITHMS,  WITH  EXAMPLES  IN  MENSURATION.  Vir± 
Answers  to  Exercises.      Crown  8vo.,  u.  6d. 

WILLIAMSON,— "NotV^  by  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMSON,  D.Sc. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 

CALCULUS;  containing  the  Theory  of  Plane  Curves  with  nnnieroas 
Examples.      Crown  Svo.,  10s.  6d. 

AN    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON    THE    INTEGRAL 

CALCULUS;  containmg  Applications  to  Plane  Curves  and  Surfaces,  and 
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(TOwn  8vo.,  loy.  6</. 
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4 J.  6d.     Kky  to  Exercises.     Fcp.  8vo..  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.      Part  L 

Books  I. -VI.     With  numerous  Examples.     Fcp.   8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

A    TREATISE  ON  THE  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  OF 
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an  Account  of  its  most  recent  Extension.     Crown  8va,  la/. 
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GEOMETRY  AND  EMClATy-Oontintied. 

J^AMILTOM— ELEMENTS  OF  QUATERNIONS.  By  the 
late  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  LL.D..  M.R.I.A.  Edited  by  Charles 
Jasper  Jolt,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  2  vols.  4to.  21s. 
net  each. 

HIME.—THE  outlines  of  quaternions.     By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  late  Royal  Artillery.     Crown  8vo.,  lor. 

/:(9W^.— TEXT-BOOK  ON  PRACTICAL,  SOLID,  AND  DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.  By  David  Allan  Low,  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ingi  East  London  Technical  College.     Crown  8vo. 

Part  I.     With  114  Figures,  2s, 
Part  II.     With  64  Figures,  y. 

MORRIS  AND  ffC/SBANJ?.—VRACTlCAh  PLANE  AND 
SOLID  GEOMETRY.  By  I.  Hammond  Morris  and  Joseph  Husband. 
Fully  Illustrated  with  Drawings.     Crown  8vo.,  2j.  6d, 

MORRIS.— GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING  FOR  ART  STU- 
DENTS. Embracing  Plane  Geometry  and  its  Applications,  the  Use  of  Scales, 
and  the  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Solids  as  required  in  Section  I.  of  Science 
Subjects.    By  I.  Hammond  Morris.    Crown  8vo.,  as. 

SMITH.— ELEMEl^TS  OF  GEOMETRY.  By  J.  Hamblin 
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Euclid,  with  Exercises  and  Notes.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.  Key,  crown  8vo., 
88.6^. 
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SROOJVER.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAW- 
ING :  an  Elementary  Text-book  on  Practical  Plane  Geometry,  including  an 
Introduction  to  Solid  Geometry.  Written  to  include  the  requirements  of  the 
Syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Geometrical  Drawing  and  for  the  use  of 
Students  preparing  for  the  Military  Entrance  Examinations.  By  Henry  J. 
Spooner,  C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E. ;  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, etc     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

IVATSON.—ELEMEi^TS  OF  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEO- 
METRY.   By  H.  W.  Watson,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.,  y.  td. 

WILSON.— GEOMETRVZAL  DRAWING.  For  the  use  of 
Candidates  for  Army  Examinations,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  Mechanical 
Drawing.    By  W.  N.  Wilson,  M.A.    Parts  I.  and  II.   Crown  8vo.,  \5.  td.  each 

WINTER.— ELEMEYkTARY  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 
By  S.  H.  Winter, 

Part  L  Including  Practical  Plane  Geometry,  the  Construction  of 
Scales,  the  Use  of  the  Sector,  the  Marquois  Scales,  and  the  Protractor. 
With  3  Plates  and  1000  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.    Post  8vo.,  y. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 

CASEY.  — A   TREATISE    ON    ELEMENTARY    TRIGONa 

METRY.  By  John  C  asky,  LL.  D.  ,  F.  R.S. ,  late  FeUow  of  the  Roy^  Uai^ersTT 
of  Ireland.    With  nnmerous  Examples  and  Questions  ior  ExaniinatiaiL    esbi:  . 

y- 
CLARKE.— Vl.A^'E  TRIGONOMETRY.  Containing  the  mort 
advanced  Propositions,  Solution  of  Problems  and  a  complete  Summaiy  cf  For- 
mulae, Bookwork,  etc.,  together  with  recent  Examination  Papers  for  tbe  Ara^ 
Woolwich,  etc.  With  Answers.  By  the  Rev.  A.  DawsOxS  Claskb,  M-A,  Sl 
John's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

GOOniVIN.-WoTks  by  H.  B.  GOODWIN,  M.A. 
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Greenvrich.    8va ,  8j.  6d, 
ELEMENTARY  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.    With  numero.:^ 

Examples  and  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  Royal  Naval  CoUqge  in  recc 

years.     With  Answers.    8vo.,  p. 

/ONES.— THE   BEGINNINGS   OF  TRIGONOMETRY.      tU 

A.  Clement  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  late  Open  Scholar  and  Senior  Heir* 
Exhibitioner  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ;  Senior  Mathemadcal  Master  r 
Bradford  Grammar  School.      Crown  Svo.,  v. 
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SM/TI/.— ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.    By  J.  Hambi  in 
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DRUDE.— THE  THEORY   OF   OPTICS.     By  Paul  Drud^. 

Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Giessen.  Translated  from  the  Gcrmar 
by  C.  RiBORG  Mann  and  Robert  A.  Millikan,  Assistant  Professors  0^ 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Chicaga     With  110  Diagrams.     8vo.,  155:  neL 

GLAZEBROOK.—?H\^\QKL    OPTICS.      By   R.   T.    Gu\zf 

BROOK,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  University  College,  Liverpool.  \>f'tth  \ix 
Woodcuts  of  Apparatus,  etc.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 

VANDEEFOEL.—COhOK  PROBLEMS  :  a  Practical  Manual 
for  the  Lay  Student  of  Color.  By  Emily  Noyes  Vandrrpoeu  With  117 
Plates  in  Color.     Square  Svo.,  aii.  net. 

^-^/G^Zrr.— OPTICAL  PROJECTION :  a  Treatise  on  tbe  Us«f 

of  the  Lantern  in  Exhibition  and  Scientific  I>enionstration.  By  Lewis  Wiught 
Author  of  '  Light :  a  Course  of  Experimental  Optics'.  With  332  IllustratioDs 
Crown  8vo.,  6*,  •-  r  j- 
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./:>i?jrr^j?.— ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  SOUND,  LIGHT 
AND  HEAT.  By  Toskph  S.  Dexter,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Physics  Master, 
Technical  Day  School,  The  Polytechnic  Institute,  Regent  Street  With  152 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  as.  6d, 

^MTAGE.— LIGHT,     By  W.  T.  A.  Emtage,  M.A.,  Director  of 

Public  Instruction,  Mauritius.    With  232  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

HELMHOLTZ,—0^  THE  SENSATIONS  OF  TONE  AS  A 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  FOR  THE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     By  HitR- 
M ANN  VON  Helmholtz.     Royal  8vo. ,  a8j. 

MAXWELL,— TH^O-^Y  OF  HEAT.     By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 

M.A.,  F.R.SS.,  L.  and  E.     With  Corrections  and  Additions  by  Lord  Ray- 
LEIGH.     With  38  Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.,  4J.  6rf. 

^Z^iVCA:— TREATISE  ON  THERMODYNAMICS.  By  Dr. 
Max  Planck,  Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  Alexander  Ogg,  M.A.,  B.Sa, 
Ph.D.,  late  185X  Exhibition  Scholar,  Aberdeen  University;  Assistant  Master, 
Royal  Naval  Engineering  College,  Devonport.     8vo. ,  7J.  (xi.  net. 

SMITI/,— THE  STUDY  OF  HEAT.     By  J.  Hamblin  Smith, 

M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.,  y. 

ryj}^£>ALL,— Works    by    JOHN    TYNDALL,    D.C.L.,    F.R.S. 
See  p.  36. 

WORMELL.—A    CLASS-BOOK    OF   THERMODYNAMICS. 
By  Richard  Wormell,  B.Sc.,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

W/^IGHT.— Works  by  MARK  R.  WRIGHT,  M.A. 
SOUND,    LIGHT,    AND   HEAT.      With   160   Diagrams  and 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  2J.  6d. 

ADVANCED    HEAT.       With    136    Diagrams  and   numerous 

Examples  and  Examination  Papers.     Crown  8vo. ,  4s.  6d. 


STEAM,  OIL,  AND  GAS  ENGINES. 

BALE-K  HAND-BOOK  FOR  STEAM  USERS;  being  Rules 

for  Engine  Drivers  and  Boiler  Attendants,  with  Notes  on  Steam  Engine  and 
Boiler  Management  and  Steam  Boiler  Explosions.  By  M.  Powis  Bale, 
M.I.M.E.,  A.M.I.CE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2J.  6d. 

CLERK.—THE    GAS    AND     OIL     ENGINE.      By    Dugald 

Clerk,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  01  Patent 
Agents.     With  228  Illustrations.    8vo.,  15;. 
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Holmes,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Ireland.  With  aia  Illtx^tra!.^-^. 
P'cp.  8vo.,  6j. 

NEIZSON.— THE    STEAM     TURBINE.       By    Robert    M. 

Nkilson,  Whitworth  Exhibitioner,  Associate  Member  of  the  Insdtctc  r* 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Lecturer  on  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engioe  ai  -Jr 
Heginbottom  Technical  School,  Ashton-under-Ljme  With  145  IIhistTBt.'jD^ 
8vo. ,  7.f.  6d.  net. 

NORRIS,—k   PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE   •OTTO 

CYCLE  GAS  ENGINK  By  William  Norris,  M.LMech.E.  V^-jth  acr 
Illustrations.     8vo..  loj.  6d. 

RIPPER.— Works  by  WILLIAM  RIPPER,  Professor  of  Engineer 
ing  in  the  Technical  Department  of  University  College,  ShefiSe'd 
STEAM.     With  185  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d, 
STEAM  ENGINE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.      With  43S 

Illustrations.     Bvo.,  gs. 

SENNETTand  ORAM,— the  MARINE  STEAM  ENGINE: 

A  Treatise  for  Engineering  Students,  Young  Engineers  and  Officers  nf  i> 
Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine.  By  the  late  Richakd  Sensett 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Navy,  etc. ;  and  Henry  J.  Oram,  Senior  Engicer 
Inspector  at  the  Admiralty,  Inspector  of  Machinery  in  H.M.  Fleet,  etc 
With  414  Diagrams.     Bvo.,  aii. 

57V?(9i^^K£^.— MARINE   BOILER    MANAGEMENT  ANT? 

CONSTRUCTION.  Being  a  Treatise  on  Boiler  Troubles  and  Repa  t 
Corrosion,  Fuels,  and  Heat,  on  the  properties  of  Iron  and  Steel,  on  Bo.:^ 
Mechanics,  Workshop  Practices,  ana  Boiler  Design.  By  C.  E.  STBOMErES 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association,  Member  zA 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  etc.  With  453  Diagrams,  etc 
8vo. ,  12.V.  net. 

ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

ADVANCED  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     By  the  Author 

of  'Rivingtons'  Notes  on  Building  Construction*.  With  385  Illustraticn& 
Crown  8vo. ,  41.  6rf. 

^C^^^^ZZ.— BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     By  Edward  T- 

BuRRELL,  Second  Master  of  the  People's  Palace  Technical  School,  Londoc. 
With  303  Working  Drawings.    Crown  8vo. ,  2j.  (d, 

GWILT.—K^    ENCYCLOPAEDIA     OF     ARCHITECTURE 

By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  Revised  (1888),  with  Alterations  and  ConsiderabT? 
Additions  by  Wyatt  Papworth.     With  1700  Engravings.    8va,  au.  net. 

PARKER   AND    UNWIN,— THE    ART    OF    BUILDING    A 

HOME  :  A  Collection  of  Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry  Parkks  and 
Raymond  Unwin.    With  68  Full-page  Plates.    8vo.,  las.  6rf.  net. 

i?/CZr^7?Z>5.— BRICKLAYING  AND  BRICKCUTTING.      By 

H.  W.  Richards,  Examiner  in  Brickwork  and  Masonry  to  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  Head  of  Building  Trades  Department,  Northern  Poly- 
technic  Institute,  London,  N.     With  over  aoo  Illustrations,    8vo..  3x.  6d: 
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ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  ETCn-0>niinHed, 

•S^Z^ZX^iV:— BUILDER'S    WORK    AND    THE    BUILDING 

TRADES.  By  Col  H.  C.  Seddon,  R.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.,  i6j. 

THOMAS.— TU^      VENTILATION,      HEATING      AND 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CHURCHES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  By 
J.  W.  Thomas,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  'Coal,  Mine-Gases,  and  Ventila- 
tion,' etc.    With  25  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  ai.  dd. 

VALDER.— BOOK  OF  TABLES,  giving  the  Cubic  Contents  of 

from  One  to  Thirty  Pieces  Deals,  Battens  and  Scantlings  of  the  Sizes  usually 
imported  or  used  in  the  Building  Trades,  together  with  an  Appendix  showing  a 
large  number  of  sizes,  the  Contents  of  which  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
aforesaid  Tables.     By  Thomas  V alder.    Oblong  4to.,  ts,  net. 

RIVINCTONS'  COURSE  OP  BUILDINC  CONSTRUCTION. 

NOTES  ON  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     Medium  8vo. 
Part  I.      With  552  Illustrations,  9^.  net. 
Part  II.     With  479  Illustrations,  9^.  net. 
Part  III.     Materials.     With  188  Illustrations,  i8i.  net. 
Part    IV.      Calculations    for    Building    Structures.      With    551 
Illustrations,  ly.  net. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

ARRHENIUS,—K  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTROCHEMIS- 
TRY. By  SVANTE  Arrhenius,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Stockholm. 
Translated  from  the  German  Edition  by  John  McCrak,  Ph.D.  With  58 
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duction and  a  separate  Explanation  of  each  Map.  True  for  every  Year. 
4to.,  y.  net. 


LARGER  STAR  ATLAS  FOR  OBSERVERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

In  Twelve  Circular  Maps,  showinj 
With  9  Index-Plates.     Folio,  ty. 


In  Twelve  Circular  Maps,  showing  6000  Stars,  1500  Double  Stars,  Nebulae,  etc. 
•    ■      ~-  FoUo.  : 
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WORK8  BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR— OMt/innMMr. 

THE    STARS    IN    THEIR    SEASONS :    an    Easy   Guide  to  i 

Knowledge  of  the  Star-Groups.     In  la  Large  Maps.     Impenal  8va,  sc 

ROUGH     WAYS     MADE     SMOOTH.       Familiar    Essays    on 

Scientific  Subjects.      Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d, 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  W. 
NATURE  STUDIES.      By  R.  A.  Proctor,  Grant  Alleh,  A 

Wilson,  T.  Foster,  and  E.  Ciodd.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  fidL 

LEISURE   READINGS.      By  R.  A.    Proctor,  E.    Clodd,  A 
Wilson,  T.  Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ran  yard.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Z?/^Z>.— Works  by  CHARLES  BIRD,  B.A. 

ELEMENTARY   GEOLOGY.     With   Geological    Map  of  ^< 

British  Isles,  and  247  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  v.  6d, 

ADVANCED  GEOLOGY.     A  Manual  for  Students  in  AdvaDoec 

Classes  and  for  General  Readers.  With  over  300  lUustradons,  a  Geoloffcs. 
Map  of  the  British  Isles  (coloured),  and  a  set  of  Questions  for  ExamiBaiKc 
Crown  8vo.,  7J.  6d. 

GREEN.— VIWSICM.  GEOLOGY    FOR   STUDENTS  ANl' 

general  readers.     By  A.  H.  Grken,  M.A,  F.G.S.     With  a^  ntes- 
trations.     Bvo.,  21J. 

AfOEG AN.— Works  by  ALEX.  MORGAN,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.L 
ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOGRAPHY.     Treated  Experimentally. 

With  4  Maps  and  243  Diagrams.     Crown  8va,  as,  6d, 
ADVANCED    PHYSIOGRAPHY.       With    215     lUustiations 

Crown   Bvo.,  41.  6d, 

THORNTON— Works  by  J.  THORNTON,  M.A. 
ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
Part  I.     With  215  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.     With  98  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  2/.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY   PHYSIOGRAPHY :    an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Nature.  With  13  Maps  and  395  Illustrations.  With  Appendix  or 
Astronomical  Instruments  and  Measurements.     Crown  8va,  af.  6k^ 

ADVANCED    PHYSIOGRAPHY.      With    11    Maps   and   255 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  4J.  td, 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

^JEDDARD.—THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  BIRDS.  By  Frank  E.  Bkddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prosector  and  Vice- 
Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  L.ondon.     With  253  Illns.     8vo.,  3ij.  net. 

y^URNEAUX.—^oxVs  by  WILLIAM  FURNEAUX,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or,  The  Young  Collector's  Hand- 
book. With  18  Plates,  x6  of  which  are  coloured,  and  549  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.    Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  net. 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS.  With  8  Coloured  PUtes 
and  331  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  (British).  With  12  Coloured 
Plates  and  341  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  6^.  net 

JlUDSON.—BKYn^VL  BIRDS.     By  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  from  Original  Drawings  by  A.  Thorburn,  and  8  Plates 
and  zoo  Figures  by  C.  £.  Lodge,  and  3  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Crown  8va,  6s,  net.  _ 

AflLZAIS.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
SURFACE-FEEDING  DUCKS.  By  John  Guillk  Millais,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41  m  colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photographs.    Royal  4to.,  ^6  6s.  net 

JVAJ\rS£N.  — THE  NORWEGIAN  NORTH  POLAR  EX- 
PEDITION, 1803-1896 :  Scientific  Results.  Edited  by  Fridtjop  Nansen. 
Volume  I.  With  44  Plates  and  numerous  Illusirations  in  the  Text  Demy 
4ta,  4ar.  net. 

Contents:  The  Fra«f*— The  Jurassic  Fauna  of  Cape  Flora.  With  a  Geological  Sketch 
of  Cape  Flora  and  its  Neighbourhood— Poasll  Plants  from  Franz  Josef  Land— An  Account  of 
the  Birds— Cnntacea. 

Volume  II.     With  a  Charts  and  17  Plates.     Demy  4to.,  vis.  net. 
Contents  :  Astronomical  Observations— Terrestrial  Magnetism- Results  of  the  Pendulum 
— Observations  and  some  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Earth's  Crust. 
Volume  IIL     With  33  Plates.     Demy  ^to.,  w.  net. 
Contents:    The  Oceanography  of  the  Nortn  Polar  Basin— On  Hydrometera  and  the 
Surface  Tension  of  Liquids. 

STANLEY.— k  FAMILIAR  HISTORY   OF  BIRDS.      By  E. 

Stanlry.  D.D..  formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations.  Crown 
8va,  3J.  6(L 

MANUFACTURES,  TECHNOLOGY,  ETC. 

^iBZZ.— JACQUARD  WEAVING  AND  DESIGNING.   By  F.  T. 

Bell.     With  199  Diagrams.     8vo.,  laj.  net. 

CROSS  AND  BE  K^A:— Works  by  C.  F.  CROSS  and  E.  J.  BEVAN. 
CELLULOSE  :   an  Outline  of  the  Chemistry  of  the  Structural 

Elements  of  Plants.  With  reference  to  their  Natural  History  and  Industrial 
Uses.  (C.  F.  Cross.  E.  J.  Bbvan  and  C.  Beadli£.)  With  14  Plates. 
Crown  8vo.,  laj.  net 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE,  1895-1900.  Crown  8vo., 
6s.  net. 

DODSON,— THE  DOUBLING  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 
THREADS.  By  John  DodsoNj  Vice-President  of  the  Bolton  and  District 
Mills  Managers'  Tedinical  Association.  With  134  Illustrations.  8vo. ,  lor.  6d.  net. 
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MORRIS  AND   WILKINSON.— HU^  ELEMENTS  OF  COT 

TON  SPINNING.  By  John  Morris  and  F.  Wilkinson.  With  a  Pria-f 
by  Sir  B.  A.  Dobson,  C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  With  169  Diagrams  and  Okstm  as 
Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d,  net. 

RICHARDS.— hRlCYihAYli^G  AND  BRICK-CUTTING.  E. 
H.  W.  Richards,  Examiner  in  Brickwork  and  Masonry  to  the  Chy  and  Gc.ds 
of  London  Institute,  Head  of  Building  Trades  Department,  Nortfaeni  Poly 
technic  Institute,  London,  N.    With  over  900  Illustrations.    Med.  8«Ol,  y.  6s. 

TA  VLOR.— COTTON  WEAVING  AND  DESIGNING.  Bt 
John  T.  Taylor.    With  373  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.,  7s,  6d,  net. 

^^7T5.— AN  INTRODUCTORY  MANUAL  FOR  SUGAR 
GROWERS.  By  Francis  Watts,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  With  ao  IQisiratxcs. 
Crown  8\x).,  6s.  

HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

ASBB  v.— HEALTH  IN  THE  NURSERY.     By  Hknrv  Ashbv. 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.     With  35  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s,  neL 

BCrCKTON-HEALTK  IN  THE  HOUSE.  By  Mre.  C  M. 
Buckton.    With  41  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vq.,  ar. 

CORFIELD.-THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH.     By  W.   H.  Cor- 

PIELD,  M.A.,  M.D.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d, 

If URNE A  C/X.—ELEMEWrARY  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE.- 

Section  I.   By  Willi  AM  S.  Furneaux.  With  146  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  21. 6d. 

NOTTER  AND  FIRTH.— Vfor)/is  by  J.  L,  NOTTER,  M.A.,  M.D., 
and  R.  H.  FIRTH,  F.R.CS. 
HYGIENE.     With  95  Illustrations.     Crown  8va,  y.  &d, 
PRACTICAL  DOMESTIC  HYGIENE.     With  83  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  ar.  6rf. 

POORE.— Works  by  GEORGE  VIVIAN  POORE,  M.D. 

ESSAYS    ON    RURAL   HYGIENE.      With    12   Illustration^^. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s,  6d. 

THE  DWELLING-HOUSE.      With   36  Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo.,3J.  6d. 

COLONIAL  AND  CAMP  SANITATION.     With  11  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  ar.  neL 

THE  EARTH  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PRESERVATION 

AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  CONTAGIA:  being  the  Miiroy  Lectore^ 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1899,  together  with  other 
Papers  on  Sanitation.  |  With  13  Illustrations.    Crown  8va,  ss. 

WILSON— A  MANUAL  OF  HEALTH-SCIENCE-  By 
Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  etc  With  74  Illustrations.  Crowu 
8vo.,ar.  6d, 
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^JSHBY  AND  WRIGHT.— TYL-S.  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.  By  Hknry  Ashby,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Manchester ;  and  G.  A. 
Wright,  B.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng. ,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Man- 
chester Royal  Infirmary,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  Enlarged 
and  Improved  Edition.     With  199  Illustrations.     8vo.,  25^. 

^£/\r//£TT.— Works  by  Sir  WILLIAM  BENNETT,  K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital;  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  VARICOSE  VEINS  OF  THE 

LOWER  EXTREMITIES.     With  3  Plates.     8vo..  6j. 

ON  VARICOCELE ;   A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE.     With  4 

Tables  and  a  Diagram.     8vo.,  5;. 

CLINICAL     LECTURES     ON     ABDOMINAL     HERNIA: 

chiefly  in  relation  to  Treatment,  including  the  Radical  Cure.  With  la  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.    8vo. .  8j.  6d. 

ON   VARIX,    ITS    CAUSES    AND    TREATMENT,   WITH 

ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THROMBOSIS.     Svo.,  y.  6d. 

THE   PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

SIMPLE  FRACTURES  OF  THE  LIMBS.     Svo.,  af.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  USE  OF  MASSAGE  AND  EARLY 

PASSIVE  MOVEMENTS  IN  RECENT  FRACTURES  AND  OTHER 
COMMON  SURGICAL  INJURIES :  The  Treatment  of  Internal  Derange- 
ments of  the  Knee  Joint  and  Management  of  Stiff  Joints.  With  17 
Illustrations.     Svo. ,  6s. 

BENTLEY,—K    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ORGANIC    MATERIA 

MEDIC  A.  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Drugs  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  some  others  in  common  use.  Arranged 
Systematically,  and  Especially  Designed  for  Students.  By  Robert  Bkntlky, 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.L.S.     With  62  Illustrations  on  Wood.     Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

CABOT.— A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CLINICAL  EXAMINATION 

OF  THE  BLOOD  FOR  DIAGNOSTIC  PURPOSES.  By  Richard  C. 
Cabot.  M.D.,  Physician  to  Out-patients,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
With  3  Coloured  Plates  and  28  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Svo. ,  16s. 

CARR,  PICK,  DO  RAN,  and  nUNCAN.-TRE  PRACTI- 
TIONER'S GUIDE.  By  J.  Walter  Carr,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.P. ; 
T.  Pickering  Pick,  F.R.C.S.  ;  Alban  H.  G.  Dor  an,  F.R.C.S.  ;  Andrew 
Duncan,  M.D.,   B.Sc.   (Lond.),   F.R.C.S..   M.R.C.P.      Svo.,  21J.  net 

C^ZZ/.— MALARIA,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NEW  RE- 
SEARCHES. By  Prof.  Angelo  Celu,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene, 
University  of  Rome.  Translated  from  the  Second  Italian  Edition  by  John 
Joseph  Eyre,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  Ireland,  D.P.H.  Cambridge.  With  an 
Introduction  bv  Dr.  Patrick  Manson,  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
8vo.,  los.  6a, 
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CHEYNE  AND  BURGHARD.^K  MANUAL  OF  SURGICAL 

TREATMENT.  By  W.  Watson  Cheyne,  CR.  M.a,  F.R.aS.FJti 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  Surgeon  to  King's  Co.^ 
Hospital,  etc.  ;  and  F.  F.  Burghard,  M.D.  and  M.S..  F.R.C.a,  Tc«±er  a 
Practical  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London.  Surgeon  to  King's  Cok^e^ 
Hospital  (Lond.).  etc. 

Part  I.     The  Treatment  of  General  Surgical  Diseases,  inducing 
Inflammation,  Suppuration,  Ulceration,  Gangrene,  Wounds  and  tborConp 
cations.  Inrective  Dis««ses  and  Tumours ;  the  Administration  of  Anaestb^rjs. 
With  66  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.,  zof.  dd. 

Part  II.  The  Treatment  of  the  Surgical  Affections  of  the  Tissues. 
including  the  Skin  and  Subcutaneous  Tissues,  the  Nails,  the  Lyni9ri:t 
Vessels  and  Glands,  the  Fasciae.  Bursse,  Muscles.  Tendoos  and  TtsjicLi 
sheaths.  Nerves,  Arteries  and  Veins.  Deformities.  With  141  lUnstrat  -.-b* 
Royal  8vo.,  14J. 

Part  III.  The  Treatment  of  the  Surgical  Affections  of  the  Bono- 
Amputations.    With  100  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.,  12^. 

Part  IV.     The  Treatment  of  the  Surgical  Affections  of  the  Jomti 

(including  Excisions)  and  the  Spine.    With  138  Illustrations.     Royal  8va .  u 

Part  V.     The  Treatment  of  the  Surgical  Affections  of  the  Head 

Face,  Jaws,  Lips,  Lamyx  and  Trachea ;  and  the  Intrinsic  Diseases  kA  ir 
Nose,  Ear  and  Larynx,  by  H.  Lambert  Lack,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C  > 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Disea&es  of  the  Throat,  Golden  Square,  ar.-:  \ 
the  Throat  and  Ear  DejKirtment,  The  Children's   Hospital.   Paddmfit^" 
Green.     With  145  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.,  i8j. 

Part  VI.  Section  I.  The  Treatment  of  the  Surgical  AflTections  <  •! 
the  Tongue  and  Floor  of  the  Mouth,  the  Pharynx,  Neck,  G^sopbagus,  Stonmr 
and  Intestines.    With  124  Illustrations.     Royal  Bvo. ,  i8j. 

Section  II.     The  Treatment  of  the  Surgical  Affections  ^t 

the   Rectum,   Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas,  Throat,  Breast  and  Genito-iirxar« 
Organs.    With  113  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.,  2i.(. 

CL^/^/^E.— POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MEDICC^- 

LEGAL  AND  ORDINARY  CASES.  With  Special  Chapters  on  the  I^-. 
Aspects  of  Post-mortems,  and  on  Certificates  of  Death.  By  J.  Jack--  n 
Clarke,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  No^th-1^•esl  Loni  - 
and  City  Orthopaedic  Hospitals,  etc.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  2f .  6</. 

COATS.—h     MANUAL     OF     PATHOLOGY.       By    Josf-ih 

Coats,  M.D.,  late  . Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Glas^c«. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  throughout  and  Edited  by  Lewis  R.  Sithkrla.n  ^ 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of  St.  Andrews.  With  lUustratio^^ 
Bvo.,  28J.  net. 

COOKE,— \\or\is  by  THOMAS  COOKE,  F.R.CS.  Eng.,  B.A.. 
B.Sc,  M.D.,  Paris. 
TABLETS  OF  ANATOMY.     Being  a  Synopsis  of  Demonstra 

tions  given  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School     Eleventh  Ed:ij 
in  Three  Parts,  thoroughly  brought  up  to  date,  and  with  ox-er  700  ilhcst- . 
tions  from  all  the  best  Sources,  British  and  Foreign.     Post  4to. 
Part  I.     The  Bones,     yj.  6d,  net. 
Part  II.     Limbs,  Abdomen,  Pelvis.     loj.  6d.  net 
Part  III.     Head  and  Neck,  Thorax,  Brain.     loj.  6d.  net. 
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C7C:^OJrE.— Works  by  THOMAS  COOKE  (continued), 

APHORISMS  IN  APPLIED  ANATOMY  AND  OPERATIVE 

SURGERY.    Including  100  Typical  vivd  voce  Questions  on  Surface  Marking, 
etc.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Z:>^KIN.—h  HANDBOOK  OF   MIDWIFERY.      By  William 

Radford  Dakin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  etc.  With  394  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  i8j. 

Z7yCX/A^5(9iV^.— Works  by  W.  HOWSHIP  DICKINSON,  M.D. 
Cantab.,  F.R.C.P. 

ON  RENAL  AND  URINARY  AFFECTIONS.  With  12 
Plates  and  laa  Woodcuts.    Three  Parts.    8vo.,  ^3  4;.  6d, 

THE    TONGUE    AS    AN    INDICATION    OF    DISEASE: 

being  the  Lumleian  T..«ctures  delivered  March,  1888.     8vo.,  js.  6d, 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  MEDICAL  SUBJECTS,  1855- 

1896.      8V0.,  I2f. 

MEDICINE  OLD  AND  NEW.  An  Address  Delivered  on 
the  Occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the  Winter  Session.  1899-1900,  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  Medical  School,  on  and  October,  1899.     Crown  8vo.,  aj.  6d, 

Z)  UCK WORTH. —V^oxks  by  Sir  DYCE  DUCKWORTH,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, etc. 

THE  SEQUELS  OF  DISEASE :  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures, 

1896.     8vo.,  xos,  6d. 

THE     INFLUENCE     OF     CHARACTER     AND     RIGHT 

JUDGMENT  IN  MEDICINE:   the  Harveian  Oration,  1898.     Post  4to., 
ar.  6d. 

ERICHSEN.—THE  SCIENCE  AND   ART  OF  SURGERY; 

a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  Sir  John  Eric 
Erichsen,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  M.Ch.  and  F.R.C.S.  Ireland. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,     a  vols.     Royal  8vo.,  481. 

FOWLER  AND  GOL>LEE.— THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
LUNGS.  By  James  Kingston  Fowler,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  Brompton,  etc, ;  and  Rickman  John  Godlee,  Honorary  Surgeon 
in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  College,  London,  etc.     With  160  Illustrations.     8vo.,  ap. 
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G^/?/?OZ).— Works    by    Sir    ALFRED    BARING    GARROD 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

A    TREATISE    ON    GOUT    AND    RHEUMATIC    GOUT 

(RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS).     With  6  Plates,  comprismg  21  Fifsrs 
(14  Coloured),  and  27  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wooid.     8vo.,  au. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THER.V 

PEUTICS.     Crown  8vo.,  I2j.  td, 

GOADBY.— THE  MYCOLOGY  OF  THE  MOUTH  :  a  Tev:- 

Book    of   Oral    Bacteria.      By    Kenneth   W.    Goadbt,    L.D.&    'Eac 
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